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Upon  no  aubject  connected  with  Horticulture  hM  more  been  written 
thim  upon  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees, — a  fact  to  which  the  shelves 
of  the  author's  libraiy,  in  cammoa  with  those  of  most  other  gar- 
deners, bear  ample  testimony. 

But,  although  cheerfull;  granting  to  his  predecessors  in  this  walk 
their  full  meed  pf  pnuse  for  the  nluable  materials  Itdd  open  in  theu- 
writings,  from  which  the  author  hu  deiired  both  pleasure  and  in- 
struction, he  cannot  help  lamenting  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  Pomology  hu  been  hitherto 
much  neglected, — the  nomenclature  of  the  science  has  long  been  a 
di^race  to  the  Horticultural  literature  of  our  country. 

Feeling  this  deficiency,  he  has  been  induced  to  compile  the  fol- 
lowing httle  volume,  on  which  he  bat  expended  much  time  and  re- 
search, with  the  hope,  in  some  measure,  of  applying  to  it  a  remedy. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  the  Select  Lists  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fruit,  with  the  copious  synonymes  attached 
thoeunto.  The  author  believes  that  they  contain  all  the  sorts  really 
worth  cultivation.  Hehasadmittednonehut  varieties  of  the  highest 
charu^ter,  and  such  as  will  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble  and 
expense.    The  selections  have  been  made  for  the  latitude  of  London : 


planter!  will  therefore  make  the  neceusiy  allovrBnce,  if  the  j  live  in 
a  higher  or  lower  latitude. 

The  aubject  bes  eTerynhere  been  treated  in  a  popular  manner ; 
technicalitieB  and  theoretical  viena  have  been  avoided;  and  the  di- 
rections laid  down  have  been  verified  by  tbe  results  of  twenty  yean' 
esperience  in  an  extensive  field  of  operations.  Where  establiibed 
authorities  coincided  with  bis  own  views,  the  author  bai  not  scrupled 
freely  to  quote  tbem. 

Tbe  distance  of  tbe  author  from  tbe  presi  has  prevented  bim  from 
revising  many  of  the  proof-sheets,  which  has  opened  the  door  to  a 
few  typographical  errors.  As,  however,  they  in  no  instance  mate- 
rially affect  tbe  sense,  he  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  particu- 
larize tbem. 

Dalkeith  Palue,  June,  183B. 
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vt  of  grafting,  indnding  the  ameliortlloa  of  &iuta,  it  the  subject  prin- 
dpaUjr  tretted  of  in  this  work  —  ■  proof  that  the  acience  had  attained 
Bome  degree  of  advaucemeDt  even  at  thia  earlf  dal«. 

Arnold,  as  a  Pomolt^cal  author,  wai  followed  by  Sir  Hew  Piatt,  Maa- 
call,  Gerard,  Lawson,  FarkinBon,  Tuner,  Bacon,  Hartlib,  Colea,  Austeo, 
Bealea,  EielTn,  Drape,  Laureuce,  Laugford,  Facio,  London  and  Vjie, 
Switzer,  Bradley,  Miller,  Langley,  Justice,  Hitt,  Abercrombie,  Cibaon, 
Bootcher,  Preston,  Speechly ,  Fonytb,  Salisbur)',  Knight,  G.  Lindley,  Lyun, 
Hayward,  Harrison,  Dr.  Lindlej,  Rogers,  anrl  last,  hut  certsiuly  not  least, 
Hr.  Robert  Thomptou.  of  the  Harticultura]  Society  of  London,  who  has 
done  more,  particularly  in  Uie  arrangement  of  the  namenclature  of  fruita. 
than  aU  the  others  together. 

It  Kill  naturally  be  supposed  that  among  so  many  authors  an  immense 
mai*  ct  iBfoimMion  mnit  bive  accumulaled  on  thi*  nibject.    This  ia  to 
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a  certain  extent  true :  bat  prior  to  the  publications  of  Speechly,  Forsyth, 
and  Salisbury,  little  can  be  gleaned  which  is  found  of  practical  utility  to 
the  Pomologist  of  the  present  time.  Knight,  Lyon,  Hayward,  and  Und- 
ley  have  treated  the  subject  physiologically ;  and  to  the  fonner  of  these 
in  particular  every  horticulturist  is  deeply  indebted. 

Pomology,  therefore,  as  an  inductive  science,  can  only  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  present  century,  and  has  made  rapid  strides  towards  per- 
fection in  that  brief  space  of  time.  The  physiological  department  has 
been  elaborately  elucidated  by  Knight  and  others,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  nomenclature  to  something  like  fixed  principles,  a  task  of  infinite 
utility,  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  George  Lindley,  Professor  Lindley, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  notwith- 
standing their  united  labours,  and  the  fisdlities  for  investigation  possessed 
by  the  two  latter,  from  trees  and  fruits  growing  in  the  same  garden,  to- 
gether with  the  advantage  of  a  library  containing  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  much  yet  remains  to  be  determined  in  regard  to 
names  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  select  the  best  sorts  from  the  many 
inferior  ones  at  present  in  cultivation. 

The  botanist  has  permanent  and  highly  marked  characters  by  which  he 
can  describe  and  distinguish  different  species  of  plants  from  each  other ; 
but  the  shades  of  difference  between  fruits  are  in  general  so  slight,  and 
these  so  liable  to  be  changed  by  soil,  situation,  climate,  and  cultivation, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  sufficiently  permanent  characteristic  marks 
by  which  one  fruit  may  be  distinguished  from  another.  **  Some  indi- 
viduals,'' as  Mr.  Loudon  very  justly  observes,  ^^wbo  have  cultivated, 
fruited,  or  studied  extensive  collections  of  apples,  pears,  or  plums,  may 
know  at  sight  a  considerable  number  of  varieties ;  but  in  general  only  a 
very  few  sorts  are  known  by  one  individual ;  and  in  the  great  msjority 
of  cases  a  gentleman's  gardener  can  speak  with  confidence  regarding  those 
sorts  only  which  are  under  his  care.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
shades  which  distinguish  varieties  are  so  fleeting  as  not  to  be  retained  in 
memory,  or  only  retained  to  a  very  limited  extent.  An  apple  may  be 
distinguished  from  twenty  other  apples  all  very  much  alike,  when  the 
whole  twenty  are  placed  together  before  the  eye ;  but  any  one  of  the 
twenty,  taken  apart,  and  delineated  and  described,  however  perfectly,  wi'l 
hardly  present  any  marks  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be  remembered,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  recognized  with  any  degree  of  certainty."  The  same 
authority  proposes  a  very  ingenious  and  no  doubt  a  very  excellent  mode 
of  delineating,  not  only  the  fruits  themselves,  whcle  and  in  sections, 
but  also  the  flowers,  leaves,  young  and  old  wood,  as  well  as  the  natural 
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■r 
habit  of  the  fall  g;rown  tree.    Such  an  elaborate  work,  if  eyer  executed 

upon  the  pUn  recommended,  would  not  only  be  very  expensive,  but  would 

require  years  to  complete  it,  or  rather,  in  fact,  could  never  be  completed, 

on  account  of  the  annual  appearance  of  new,  or  the  recognition  of  old 

and  unknown  sorts,  which  will  ever  be  taking  place. 

The  new  edition  of  Poiteau  and  Turpin's  Duhamel,  which  is  somewhat 
on  the  above  plan,  is  subject  to  the  same  objections,  so  far  as  either  is 
considered  usefol  to  the  general  reader.  Besides,  in  the  latter  work,  as 
well  as  in  most  others  on  Pomology,  too  many  worthless  and  inferior 
fruits  have  been  admitted,  and  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
synonymes.  The  Pomological  Magazine,  Lindley's  Guide,  and  the  Fruit 
Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  have  done  much  good 
in  this  latter  respect ;  and  we  trust  that  our  humble  endeavours  to  follow 
up  the  same  object  in  the  following  pages  ynU.  not  be  found  altogether 
useless.  We  have  limited  our  lists  of  sorts  to  v^hat  we  consider  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  approved  and  valuable,  either  for  early  ripening,  long 
keeping,  productiveness,  or  some  other  peculiar  merit.  The  routine  of 
culture  will  also  be  treated  on  as  lucidly  as  possible,  as  weU  as  every 
subject  which  can  be  considered  of  practical  utility  to  the  fruit  gardener. 
But  all  these  subjects,  important  as  they  are,  are  subordinate,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  horticultural  knowledge,  to  correct  nomenclature ;  for  with- 
out this  no  system  of  culture  can  be  proceeded  in  on  fixed  principles, 
because  the  treatment  which  suits  one  variety  of  fruit  may  be  injurious  to 
another,  nor  can  a  remedy  be  applied  while  such  confusion  exists  in 
regard  to  names  as  is  too  well  known  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

The  inconveniences  to  which  the  cultivator  is  subject,  owing  to  the 
present  defective  state  of  nomenclature,  are  innumerable.  One  of  these 
may  be  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Grosse  Mignonne  peach,  one  of  our  very 
best  French  sorts,  and  one  which  ought  to  find  a  place  not  only  in  every 
garden  in  Britain,  but  in  every  forcing-house  where  peaches  are  grown. 
Yet,  such  is  the  confusion  in  regard  to  nomenclature  in  this  case  that  this 
excellent  fruit  is  sold  in  the  nurseries  and  cultivated  in  many  gardens  under 
no  less  than  thirty-three  (!)  different  names ;  the  Bellegarde  UQder  eiffht 
or  nine,  and  the  equally  excellent  Late  Admirable  under  nine  or  teny  and  so 
of  some  others.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  after  a  gentleman  ha^ 
purchased  perhaps  fifty  peach  trees  under  different  names,  veith  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  selection  of  the  most  va).uable  ^orts,  and  after,  he  has  under- 
gone all  the  expense  of  planting  and  cultivating,  and  the  trees  have  come 
into  a  bearing  state,  he  may  find  that,  instead  of  a  collection  of  fifty  sorts, 
which  ought  to  prolong  the  season  of  this  fruit  to  its  greatest  extent,  he 
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is  in  possession  of  three  writ  onfy,  which,  although  excellent  in  themselves, 
afford  him  neither  much  variety  nor  a  sufficiently  early  and  late  supply  for 
his  table. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Loudon  offers  the  following  judicious  remarks : — 
"  There  are  probably  not  half  so  many  distinct  sorts  as  there  are  names  in 
use ;  and  of  that  half,  most  likely  two  thirds  are  not  worth  cultivating. 
Of  most  of  the  sorts  originated  from  seed,  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  judge  of  their  merits ;  they  are  all  described  as  good ;  but  unquestion- 
ably many  of  them  are  worth  little  in  comparison  with  the  best  old  sorts. 
Some  of  the  cherries  and  peaches  might  be  adduced  as  examples :  and 
the  Poonah  grape,  lately  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  stated  to  be 
*  a  valuable  addition  to  our  gardens,'  has  been  in  the  country  (in  the 
Brompton  Nursery,  for  example,)  an  unknown  length  of  time,  under  a 
different  name,  and  scarcely  worth  cultivating." 

In  forming  collections  of  fruits,  it  will  always  be  found  more  satisfactory 
not  to  attempt  too  great  a  number  of  sorts,  and  to  endeavour  to  fix  upon 
those  that  are  already  well  known,  and  also  such  as  are  found  tb  suit  the 
latitude  and  circumstances  of  the  situation.  There  has  unfortunately 
been  a  kind  of  mania  for  collecting  endless  varieties  of  frtdts,  and  in  many 
cases  some  of  our  oldest  and  best  sorts  have  been  cast  out  of  gardens,  or 
cut  down  and  grafted  with  others  far  inferior  to  them  in  every  respect. 
Many  French  and  American  fruits  have  been  also  introduced,  which, 
though  perhaps  excellent  in  their  native  climate,  are  quite  unfit  for  many 
parts  of  Britain.  These  fruits,  consequently,  have  not  only  fallen  into 
considerable  disrepute  from  incongeniaUty  of  climate,  but  the  proprietor 
has  sustained  a  serious  loss.  As  to  such  fruits  as  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
&c,  which  bear  early,  the  disappointment  is  of  little  consequence,  because 
a  year  or  two  at  most  ¥rill  rectify  the  mistake ;  but  in  the  case  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  &c,  which  require  a  number  of  years  to  bring  them 
into  a  bearing  state,  the  disappointment  becomes  serious.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  Crassane  pear  is  intended  to  be  planted,  but,  fi*om  inaccu- 
rate nomenclature,  a  Crawford  or  some  equally  worthless  sort  should  be 
purchased  and  planted  instead, — and  few  could  detect  it  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit — ^there  is  not  only  a  very  serious  loss  of  time  before 
the  error  is  detected,  but  a  great  additional  delay  in  bringing  the  desired 
variety  into  a  state  of  productiveness. 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  making  selections  of  the  best  kinds  of 
fruits,  we  find  Mr.  Nicbl,  even  in  his  day,  complaining  of  the  mania  for 
collecting  varieties.    "  I  have  long  made  it  my  business,"  he  says,  "  to 
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persuade  my  employers,  in  the  planting  of  new  gardens  and  orchards,  to 
limit  the  yarieties  of  fruit,  in  the  firm  conTiction  that  I  was  acting  for 
their  interest ;  for  certainly  the  rage  for  multiplying  them,  and  of  having 
a  numerous  collection,  has  too  much  prevailed  of  late.  It  were  better  to 
be  contented  with  a  few  good  kinds,  that  produce  well  in  most  seasons, 
than  to  plant  many  sorts  for  the  sake  of  variety,  of  which  a  crop  is  oh- 
tained,  perhaps,  once  in  three  or  seven  years.  It  is  no  doubt  of  very  great 
importance  to  select  and  adapt  the  kinds  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  aspect ; 
and  in  some  situations  a  greater  variety  may  be  planted  with  propriety 
than  in  others.  This  matter  must  be  determined  by  existing  circumstances, 
by  the  &ncy  of  the  proprietors,  and  by  the  discretion  of  the  gardener." 

Some  attention  should  be  also  paid  to  selecting  sorts  suitable  to  their 
destined  soils,  as  some  that  would  succeed  well  in  a  strong  clay  would 
languish  in  a  poor,  light,  sandy  soil ;  and  others  that  would  ripen  to  per- 
fection in  the  south  of  England  would  not  succeed  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  For  example,  the  fig  is  grown  as  a  standard  in  almost  as  great 
perfection  in  some  parts  of  Sussex  as  it  is  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France ; 
but  who  would  ever  expect  it  to  attain  the  same  perfection  in  Ross-shire  or 
Caithness  ?  The  golden  pippin  and  nonpareil  apples  ripen  well  as  standards 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  but  require  the  protection  of  walls  in 
most  parts  of  Scotland. 

There  are  some  situations  where  the  apple  and  pear  thrive  well,  while 
the  cherry  and  plum  do  not ;  the  cultivation  of  the  two  former  should 
therefore  be  encouraged,  while  that  of  the  latter  should  be  only  so  to  a 
limited  extent ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  certain  kinds  even  of  apples 
and  pears  which  appear  to  succeed  in  some  localities,  beyond  which  they 
are  neither  healthy  nor  productive.  The  observing  planter  should  there- 
fere  select  the  former,  if  his  object  be  a  certain  and  abundant  produce ; 
and  the  latto*  only  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  cause  physiologically. 

"  In  planting  orchards,''  PhUlips  very  justly  remarks,  **  we  attend  more 
to  the  fruits  that  please  our  fancy,  than  to  kinds  that  are  more  congenial 
to  our  soil  and  situation ;  thus  we  often  see  pear  trees  unfruitful  where 
apples  might  be  produced,  and  vice  versd.  Columella  notices  '  apple- 
bearing  Tibur,'  and  Virgil,  'those  whom  the  walls  of  apple-bearing 
Abella  look  down  upon.'  Indeed,  throughout  the  writings  of  these 
authors  we  are  reminded  that  particular  spots  were  set  apart  for  particular 
plants."  May  we  not  therefore  conclude  by  recommending  the  moderu 
planter  not  wholly  to  disregard  recommendations  so  weighty,  on  a  subject 
M>  inlamately  connected  with  his  own  advantage. 


THE   ALMOXa 


CDOMriM!  bvt  at  wbMt  petiod  it  i 


It  ii  0M  of  Ibe  bmU  Batknrd  by  lite  enfiert  niun :— "  Tike  of 
(be  bcMfrniti  of  the  knd,"  mj>  Jacob  to  hit  lou,  "is  yoor  Tendt,  uid 
etlTT  down  the  man  *  ptteat,  >  little  balm,  a  Bttle  hinej,  spina  and 
mynh,  ddM  and  almoodi."  And  again  »g  h»e  it  noticed  in  the  case  of 
(he  mlncolooi  rod  of  Ajuvni — "  The  rod  of  Aanu  ol  the  home  of  Lcti, 
wu  Inidded  tod  broaght  forth  bndi,  ud  bioaaomed  bloaaonu,  and  yielded 
alnxmdi."  We  Sod  it  aUo  introduced  into  the  tcolptnie  ot  the  Israelites, 
who  admitted  only  the  fmiti  and  lowat  of  their  country,  in  the  embel- 
I)thmant4  of  their  mott  rellned  arti.  The  Almond  was  elected  to  beanti^ 
lh«  Mndleitlcki  for  the  tabemscle,  and  in  the  decorationB  of  Ibe  temple 
of  flolomon  we  And  It  and  the  pomegnnate,  both  icolptnred  in  wood  and 
wrought  In  fuld. 

Thanphraitui,  who  flouriihed  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  re- 
mirhi  of  the  Almond  that  it  was  the  only  tree  in  Greece  tliat  produeed 
tilt  lilaiKimi  bsfore  the  leaves :  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  introduced 
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into  Italy  firom  that  country,  as  Cato  calls  the  froit  nueet  Graca,  or  Greek 
nnts.  From  Italy  it  was  brought  into  Britain,  it  is  conjectured  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  this  may  be  doubted :  for  Dr.  Turner,  who 
wrote  in  1645,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  says,  **  Almond  trees  growe 
muche  in  hygte  Germany  beside  Sypre  in  a  cytie  called  Newstat,  and 
great  plentye  in  Italye,  and  some  growe  in  England,  but  I  have  hearde 
of  no  greate  store  of  the  fruyte  of  them  that  growe  in  England." 

As  a  fruit-bearing  tree  it  neyer  can  be  considered  as  worthy  of  much 
attention  from  the  British  fruit  cultivator,  while  its  fruit  can  be  purchased 
much  better,  and  at  comparatively  a  trifling  expense,  from  the  importers 
of  foreign  fruits. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  either  for  the  lawn  or  shrubbery,  its  merits  are 
far  greater.  The  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  as  well  as  their  early  appearance, 
renders  it  a  very  general  favourite,  particularly  the  variety  with  double 
flowers.  Where  a  few  trees  of  the  single-flowering  varieties  are  planted 
as  trees  of  ornament,  in  good  seasons  fruit  may  be  expected,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  gratifying  those  who  may  derive  a  pleasure  from  seeing 
Almonds  of  their  own  growth  on  their  tables. 

Two  sorts  only  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country  as  fruit-bearing  trees, 
the  sweet,  or  Jordan,  and  the  tender-shelled,  or  Sultane,  and  these  require 
not  only  the  warmest  situations,  but  also  the  protection  of  a  south  wall 
to  secure  a  crop,  as  their  blossoms  are  so  early  produced,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  tender,  as  to  suffer  from  our  spring 'frosts.  For  although  the 
Almond  will  produce  its  fruit  in  favourable  situations  as  a  standard,  it  is 
only  in  those  seasons  when  it  is  exceedingly  mild  while  they  are  in  bloom 
and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  which  circumstances  but  seldom  occur  in 
the  generality  of  situations  in  our  variable  climate. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Bitter  Almond  are  considerable,  but 
it  should  be  administered  by  professional  persons  only,  being  a  powerful 
poison  when  taken  in  too  large  a  dose.  The  kernels  of  the  Sweet  Almond 
are  of  considerable  use  in  the  arts ;  the  oil  obtained  from  them  is  used 
by  draughtsmen  in  tracing  drawings  on  common  letter  paper.  **  The  oil 
renders  the  paper  quite  transparent :  and,  after  the  tracing  is  taken,  it 
may  be  completely  evaporated  by  holding  the  paper  a  minute  or  two 
before  a  fire." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  fair  readers  to  be  informed  that 
Macassar  oil  is  merely  oil  of  Almonds,  coloured  red  with  alkanet  root ; 
and  the  no  less  celebrated  Russia  oil  is  the  same»  rendered  milky  by  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  or  potash*  and  scented  with  oil  of  roses. 
Gowland's  Lotion,  Milk  of  Roses,  Caledonian  Cream,  Kalydor,  &c.,  are 


t#  alisr  the 
MfiM;  B^^entvo;  EKjr.cf  Gad.ame;  Mr.  )L  G.  Lndkr  eight ;  the 


1.  Trader  flMkd.    ^^ri^  Sattsme^-flne  of  the  ut,  aboit  a  oKh  in  length ; 
IkWMf  oral;  fheOy  hg^H^^okamnd,  toHlcr,  aad  poroasi  kerad,  plnqmnch, 

7,  fhniH,    ^.,  Jontea.— fineor  thenvt,  above  an  nKhin  length;  fionn,  oval ; 
ifeell,  tender;  kernel,  laige,  phnnp,  and  aweet;  kavct,  ahort,  broad,  and 

FMOWAQATum^ — ^The  Almond  is  propagated  hj  seeds  when  tiie  object 
to  to  obtalii  new  or  improved  Taiieties,  hot  in  much  greater  nmnber  for 
ftocki  on  wfakh  to  bud,  not  only  approved  varieties  of  itself,  but  also  for 
peaches  and  nectarines.  The  Almond  vrronght  on  its  own  stock  is  of  short 
dantUmt  but  if  on  the  Mossel  plnm  it  will  be  much  more  dunJ>le  and 
healthy,  Forsyth  says  that  Almonds  bndded  on  plnm  stocks  thriTe  best 
in  wet  soil,  and  on  almond  or  peach  stocks  in  a  dry  soiL  Mr.  Thomp- 
•on^  in  the  Ency,  of  Gard.,  on  the  same  subject,  thinks  that  the  peach 
stocks  are  not  to  be  so  much  recommended  as  Almond  stocks  in  this 
eottntry  t  for  it  is  probable  that  peach  stocks  when  worked  with  the 
Almond  will  fUl  in  a  few  years,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  when  used 
M  stocks  for  peaches  and  nectarines. 

PLANTiifO.-— According  to  Forsyth,  if  the  soil  be  dry,  it  should  be  done 
In  October,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay :  but  if  in  wet  ground,  the 
month  of  February  is  the  proper  season.  He  further  directs  that,  when 
the  young  trees  are  brought  into  the  nursery,  they  should  never  be  cut 
till  the  young  shoots  begin  to  break.  The  back  part  of  shrubberies  or 
lawns  are  the  proper  situations  for  standard  Almonds,  although  a  tree  or 


two  may  be  pUoted  Bgainat  ■  south  wall  fbr  the  greUer  certuntf  of 
dbuining  bait.  The  season,  mode,  uul  other  particulara  u  to  planting 
this  tree  aie  the  ume  as  will  be  directed  for  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
{which  tec). 

Pkomno. — Standard  Almonds,  like  other  fruit  trees  so  grown,  are 
much  neglected  in  r^;ard  to  pruning;  a  regulation  of  the  branchea, 
a  thinning  ont  of  all  diseased  and  ill-placed  ones,  as  well  a*  a  rednctioD 
of  the  nomber  eren  of  healthy  onea,  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
tree,  not  only  by  admitting  the  ann's  raya  better  to  the  centre,  and  thereby 
aasialing  the  ripenii^  of  the  frail ;  hat  alao  b;^  strengthening  the  shoots 
and  branches  left,  and  throwing  more  snslenance  into  the  fruit,  which 
would  otherwise  be  expended  in  producing  uaeleas  leaiea  and  branches. 

Aa  the  Almond  producei  its  fruit  like  the  peach  and  apricot,  chiedy  on 
the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  and  also  upon  spore 
which  are  naturally  formed  upon  older  branches,  it  follows  that  its  piun- 
ii^  must  be  regulated  upon  the  very  same  principle. — ,See  Pbach,  Nbc- 

TABINE,  and  ApHICOT. 

Tkaihino. — When  Inuned  against  waits,  the  fan  principle,  (vide  aa- 
neied  sketch),  is  the  most  proper,  and  the  same  rules  hereafter  to  be 
laid  down  for  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  must  be  followed. 


Stocks. — The  plum  and  peach  stocks  are  to  be  preferred :  the  foiuier 
U  the  moat  desir^le,  and  best  suited  for  the  majority  of  soils, 

Destkdctive  iHSEiTrs. —  The  ^ihides  will  attack  the  Almond,  and 
must  be  remored  by  the  same  means  aa  are  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine. 
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Gathbktno  ahu  Manaoiicsnt  or  tbk  Fruit. — The  fruit  ahoDld  be 
illowed  to  remain  on  llie  tree  nnlil  the  rind  becomes  quite  brovn,  any 
the  kemels  firm  and  solid,  irhen  it  ma;  be  gathered,  and  diieited  of  its 
oatei  co»t,  and  then  gntduiillf  dried  until  the  shell  becomes  eufficientljr 
hard :  it  may  then  he  pat  into  paper  bap.  and  kept  in  a  dry  airy  place 


THE   APPLE, 

Or  sll  European  ihiita,  the  Apple,  (the  Pyna  Maha  of  Botuiitta,)  is  on- 
questioiiabl^f  Ihe  most  Tiluable,  and  bj  far  the  most  geaerally  cuItiTated 
within  those  latitudes  ia  which  it  'a  found  to  thrive.  At  what  period, 
or  in  what  manoer,  it  fint  became  knonn  to  the  inhabitants  of  tMi 
coontiy,  is  iaYoIyed  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity ;  for  the  wild  crab  ig 
the  only  fruit  of  the  kind  indigeuoui  to  this  country,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
other;  and  from  ic,  at  some  period,  and  by  some  means  or  other,  all  onr 
improTcd  Tarietiea  have  been  obtuaed.  The  cultivated.  Apple  owes  its 
eiistence  to  the  art  and  industry  of  man,  and  is  not,  although  asserted 
by  Mime,  the  natural  production  of  any  soil  or  climate.  It  ia  mere  con- 
jecture to  luppose  that  it  waa  not  known  in  Britain  prior  to  the  Roman 
IaTa,<>ion,  but  that  it  was  introduced  by  that  people.  Tacitus,  writing 
in  the  year  seienty-nine,  informs  us,  that  there  is  great  probability 
for  thinkiag  that  the  soil  and  climate  were  very  fit  for  all  kindi  of 
fruit  trees,  except  the  vine  and  the  oliie.  Wine  waa,  however,  made 
in  Britain  in  the  third  century,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Apple.  That  the  Apple  waa  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  Italy,  in  the 
days  of  Fliny,  is  very  certiun,  as  it  ia  recorded  by  Mm  {Si,  15),  as  being 
well  known  -,  and  not  only  does  he  allude  to  twenty-two  Viada,  bat 
theaehe  divides  into  eating,  or  sweet  ^ples  {MeUmala),  and  culinary,  or 
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kitchen  apples ;  and  one  sort,  in  particular,  he  mentions,  which  was  des- 
titute of  kernels ;  but  in  no  part  of  his  writings  does  he  aUude  to  their 
being  known  in  Britain.  It  was,  probably,  not  till  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, that  Apples  were  much  known  or  cultiyated  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  they  were  introduced  from  the 
fertile  orchards  of  Normandy  as  soon  after  that  date  as  the  state  of  society 
would  admit  of  the  minds  of  men  being  directed  to  more  peaceful  pur- 
suits than  that  of  war. 

The  historian  Stow  informs  us  that  Pippins  were  introduced  by  one 
Mascal,  about  1572,  contemporary  with  Tusser,  in  whose  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  "  apples  of  all  sorts"  are  mentioned ;  and 
Parkinson,  in  1629,  distinctly  enumerates  fifty-seven  sorts.  Evelyn,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Pomona,  informs  us,  that  one  Harris,  a  fruiterer  to 
Henry  VIII.,  introduced  the  fruits  of  Flanders,  and  planted  them  in 
Kent ;  no  doubt  laying  the  foundation  of  those  orchards  for  which  that 
county  has  ever  since  been  so  conspicuous.  The  Herefordshire  orchards, 
if  not  principally  formed,  were  very  much  augmented,  by  the  introduction 
of  most  of  the  best  cider  apples  from  Normandy  and  other  parts  of 
France,  by  a  Lord  Scndamore,  who  was  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Paris, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

If  Haller,  however,  be  correct  in  estimating  the  longevity  of  the  Apple, 
the  Herefordshire  orchards  must  have  existed  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
as  that  author  asserts  that  there  were  trees,  in  his  time,  that  had  attained 
a  thousand  years,  and  were  still  productive.  The  late  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.,  than  whom  few  were  more  competent  of  judging,  was  of 
opinion  that  two  hundred  years  are  nearer  the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
Apple  tree,  an  opinion  from  which  we  think  few  modem  vegetable  physi- 
ologists vrill  venture  to  dissent. 

The  Apple  we  consider,  even  when  grafted  on  the  crab  stock,  to  be  a 
tree  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the  pear,  which  latter,  we  doubt  not, 
is  capable  of  attaining  an  age  of  five  hundred  years,  and  even  upwards. 

Of  all  the  fruits  that  are  produced  in  our  climate,  none  is  brought  to  so 
great  perfection  as  the  Apple,  and  with  so  little  trouble,  nor  amongst  them 
is  there  any  comprising  so  many  varieties,  affording,  as  it  were,  a  choice 
for  every  soil,  situation,  arid  climate,  which  our  island  afibrds.  The 
Apple  is  the  fruit  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  it  is  capable  of  being 
had  in  perfection  throughout  the  year ;  it  forms  an  agreeable  addition 
to  the  food  of  man,  and  also  supplies  him  vrith  a  beverage  as  wholesome, 
as  pleasant,  and  as  exhilarating,  as  any  of  the  wines  of  which  the  Rhenish 
provinces  can  boast.     It  is  not  generally  known  in  this  country,  that  the 
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.refuse  of  the  orchard  and  finit-room,  when  past  all  other  use,  may  he 
manufactured^  hy  the  ordinary  processes  of  fermentation  and  distillation, 
into  an  excellent  hrandy,  and,  indeed,  a  yery  great  portion  of  the  hrandy 
of  France  is  made  from  this  fruit.  How  far  the  manufacture  of  that 
spirit  for  home-consumption  might  affect  the  interests  of  international 
commerce,  is  no  concern  of  ours  :  we  state  the  fact,  to  show,  that  should 
political  circumstances  arise  to  impede,  or  prevent,  the  importation  of 
this  spirit  from  the  continent,  we  have  a  resource  within  ourselves 
which  would  go  far  to  supply  our  own  consumption.  This  supply  might 
be  very  greatly  extended,  as  hundreds  of  acres  in  Britain,  at  present  un- 
cultivated, would  produce  the  Apple  in  great  abundance. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Apple  are  considerable.  Verjuice,  or 
the  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  is  a  valuable  astringent  and  repellent,  and  has 
been  long  used  as  an  application  to  sprains.  The  fruit  of  the  cultivated 
Apple,  when  ripe,  is  laxative,  and  when  boiled  or  roasted  it  has  beer 
found  serviceable  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
and  also  in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers.  As  connected  with  .the  arts  the 
bark  is  used  indyemg  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  wood  for  turning  and  other 
purposes,  where  hardness  and  variety  of  colours  are  sought  for :  the  pulp 
mixed  vnth  lard  forms  pomatum,  and  its  uses  in  confectionary  are  many 
and  well  known. 

Very  excellent  bread  has  been  made  of  apples  in  France,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  ^the  invention  of  M.  Duduit  de  Mazieres,  in  the  following 
simple  manner : — **  After  having  boiled  one-third  of  peeled  apples,  he 
bruised  them  while  quite  warm  into  two-thirds  of  flour,  including  the 
proper  quantity  of  yeast,  and  kneaded  the  whole  without  water,  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  being  quite  sufficient ;  when  this  mixture  had  acquired  the 
consistency  of  paste,  he  put  it  into  a  vessel,  in  which  he  allowed  it  to  rise 
for  about  twelve  hours.  By  this  process  he  obtained  a  very  excellent 
bread,  full  of  eyes,  and  extremely  palatable  and  light." — Pomarium 
Britannicum, 

Vaaieties. — Gerard,  in  his  History  of  Plants,  describes  but  seven  kinds : 
the  Pome  water,  the  Baker-ditch  Apple,  the  King  of  Apples,  the  Quining, 
or  Queen  of  Apples,  the  Summer  Pearmain,  the  Winter  Pearmain,  and  the 
Paradise  Apple.  Of  the  three  first  sorts  we  have  now  no  certain  know- 
ledge, but  the  others  still  maintain  their  places  as  excellent  second  or 
third-rate  fruits.  By  his  description  of  Apples  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  in  his  day  many  more  varieties  than  the  tiboVe,  for  he  says,  "  The 
fruit  of  Apples  do  differ  in  greatness,  form,  colour,  and  taste;  some 
covered  with  a  red  skin,  others  yellow  or  green,  varying  exceedingly,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  soil  and  dimate ;  some  very  great,  some  little,  and  many 
of  a  middle  sort ;  some  are  sweet  of  taste,  or  something  sour ;  most  are 
of  a  middle  taste,  between  sweet  and  soar ;  the  which  to  distinguish  I 
think  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  I  hear  of  one  that  intended  to  write 
a  peculiar  vobime  qfAj/plett  and  the  use  of  them." 

Tusser,  in  1573,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  mentions  Apples  of  all  sorts. 
Parkinson,  in  1629,  enumerates  fifty-seven  sorts.  Hartlib,in  1650,  alludes 
to  one  cultivator  who  was  possessed  of  two  hundred  sorts,  and  he  believes 
that  in  his  time  there  were  not  less  than  five  hundred  sorts  in  this  island. 
The  celebrated  John  Ray,  in  1688,  was  informed  that  there  were  seventy- 
eight  sorts  cultivated  in  the  London  nurseries.  Miller,  Abercrombie,  and 
others,  enumerate  or  describe  many  kinds,  and  Forsyth,  in  1806,  describes 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  kinds.  Mr.  G.  Lindley,  in  1831,  very  minutely 
and  clearly  describes  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fourteen ;  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Southampton,  a  selection  of  approved  sorts,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  while  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  presents  us  with  a  list  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  kinds,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  either  the  same  fruit  under  different  names,  or  are 
unworthy  of  cultivation. 
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1.  Acklam's  Russet.— Originated  in  Yorkshire.  Size,  below  the  medium ;  form, 
perfectly  round  in  its  outline ;  colour,  pale  yellowish  green,  covered  with  smooth 
grey  russet ;  stalk,  half  an  inch  in  length ;  eye,  small,  sunk  in  a  regular  open 
basin ;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  flavour,  high  and  jtoigiiant ;  duration,  from  No- 
vember till  February ;  habit,  small  grower,  very  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer ; 
merit,  second-rate  dessert ;  should  only  be  planted  in  dry  soils. 

2.  Adam's  Pearmain.  Syn,,  Norfolk  Pippin.— Size,  above  the  medium ,  fomi, 
pearmain-shaped ;  colour,  pale  greenish  yellow,  thinly  covered  with  ^rey  rus- 
set ;  stalk,  slender,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  eye,  rather  small, 
placed  in  a  very  narrow  basin ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  and  crisp ;  flavour,  highly 
aromatic }  duration,  fW)m  November  till  February ;  habit,  very  har  Jy,  promis- 
ing to  be  an  excellent  orchard  tree,  and  suitable  for  the  market-gardener ; 
merit,  second-rate  dessert ;  should  be  grafted  on  the  Doucin  stock. 

S.  ^sopus  Spitzemberg.— Originated  at  JSsopus,  in  Ulster  County,  America. 
Size,  above  the  medium ;  form,  oblong ;  colour,  brilliant  red,  with  many  small 
yellow  spots;  stalk  ot  moderate  length;  eye,  medium  size;  flesh,  yellow; 
flavour,  rich ;  duration,  from  November  till  February ;  habit,  too  tender  to  be 
cultivated  in  England  otherwise  than  as  a  well-trained  tree;  merit,  when 
properly  ripened,  first-rate  dessert. 

4.  Alexander.  Sjfn.,  Emperor  Alexander,  Aporta.— Originated  in  Russia.  Size, 
very  large ;  form,  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  colour,  greenish  yellow,  slightly 
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Streaked  with  red ;  stalk,  about  three-fourtlia  of  an  inch  in  len^h }  eye,  lar^e, 
and  deeply  seated ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  rich  and  aromatic ;  duration, 
from  October  till  January ;  habit,  strongs  in  wood,  shy  bearer ;  merit,  second- 
rate  dessert.  It  prefers  a  lig^ht,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  American  blight  than  most  other  trees. 

5.  Alfreston.— Chriginated,  it  is  supposed,  in  Sussex.  Size,  large ;  form,  oblong, 
broadly  and  irregularly  ribbed  on  its  sides ;  colour,  pale  green,  where  shaded, 
ydlowish  orange  next  the  sun,  slightly  russet ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  open,  rather 
deeply  sunk ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  sugary,  combined  with  a  brisk 
acid ;  duration,  from  October  to  January }  habit,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer ; 
merit,  a  culinary  fruit  of  the  first  order. 

6.  Autumn  Red  Colville.— An  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  Size,  medium ; 
form,  angular :  colour,  nearly  red,  deeper  red  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  eye, 
rather  open ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour,  pleasant ;  duration  in  November  and 
December ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  liberal  bearer.  A  kitchen  fruit  of  the  second 
class. 

7.  Autumn  Golden  Pippin.— Originated  in  France.  Size,  small ;  form,  very 
similar  to  the  Downton  pippin ;  colour,  fine  blush  next  the  sun,  deep  yellow 
when  ripe ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  large  and  prominent ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour, 
rich  and  agreeable ;  duration,  in  Septemb^  and  October ;  habit,  strong  and 
upright,  well  calculated  for  training  as  a  dwarf  standard  or  esjMdier.  A  tal^ 
fruit  of  the  second  class. 

8.  Autumn  Reinette. — Size,  medium ;  form,  ovalish ;  colour,  mottled  red  next 
the  sun,  yellowish  in  the  shade;  stalk,  medium  length;  eye,  open;  flesh, 
whitish ;  flavour,  rich ;  duration  from  October  till  February ;  habit,  healthy, 
and  an  excellent  bearer,  very  suitable  for  dwarf  training.  A  second-rate  table 
apple. 

9.  Aromatic  Russet.— Size,  medium ;  form,  rather  conical,  but  flattened  at  both 
ends ;  colour,  green,  covered  with  a  light  shade  of  russet ;  stalk,  very  short ; 
eye,  small ;  flesh,  greenish  white  ;  flavour,  sugary  and  perf^imed ;  duration, 
from  November  tin  February ;  habit,  very  hardy,  and  excellent  bearer,  wood 
rather  slender,  producing  numerous  spurs ;  wood  and  leaves  of  a  whitish  hue ; 
merit,  third-rate  dessert.  Like  all  other  russets,  it  requires  a  dry  situation 
and  loamy  soil. 

10.  Barcelona  Pearmain.  Spn,,  Reinette  rouge,  Reinette  rousse,  Reinette  des 
Cannes,  Speckled  golden  Reinette.  Glace  rouge,  Polinia,  Pearmain  of  the 
Kentish  orchards.— Originated  in  France;  hence  the  above  names.  Size, 
medium  ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  brownish  yeUow  where  shaded,  deep  red  on 
the  sunny  side ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  small  aud  shallow ;  flesh,  yellowish  ;  flavour, 
rich  aromatic ;  duration,  from  November  till  February,  and  sometimes  keeps 
till  April ;  habit,  slender-branched,  a  good  bearer ;  merit,  a  second-rate  dessert 
fruit. 

11.  Belle-bonne.— Originated  in  all  probability  in  France,  but  has  been  upwards 
of  a  century  in  our  gardensy  although,  nevertheless,  but  little  known.  Size, 
large  ;  form,  oblong ;  colour,  dark  green,  striped  with  red  next  the  sun ;  stalk, 

'short ;  duration  from  October  till  January ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer, 
deserving  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 

12.  Blenheim  Pippin.  Syn.,  Blenheim  orange,  Woodstock  pippin.— Originated 
from  seeds  in  the  garden  of  a  baker  at  Old  Woodstock.  Size,  large;  form. 
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roundish,  rather  broadest  at  the  base ;  colour,  yeUowish,  stained  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side ;  stalk,  medium  length ;  eye,  open  and  very  hollow  ;  flesh,  yel- 
low ;  flavour,  extremely  pleasant ;  duration,  from  November  till  March ;  habit, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  hence  does  not  produce  fruit  while  young,  but  is 
afterwards  a  great  bearer ;  merits,  one  of  the  best  of  our  large  table  fruit. 

13.  Borsdorf.  [S^yn.,  Potdofl;  Bursdofl*,  Queen's  Apple,  Queen  Charlotte's  Apple, 
Reinette  batarde,  Postophe  d'Hiver,  Borsdorfl'er.j—Originated  in  Germany,  and 
introduced  into  this  country  about  1761.  Size,  below  the  medium ;  form, 
roundish,  rather  narrower  at  the  crown  than  at  the  base ;  colour,  pale  yellow ; 
covered  with  grey  russet,  red  where  fUly  exposed  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  slender, 
half  an  inch  in  length  ;  eye,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  sugary 
and  perfumed ;  duration,  from  November  till  February ;  habit,  rather  diminu- 
tive, though  healthy ;  its  early  and  productive  habits  prevent  it  from  attaining 
a  large  size ;  merits,  a  dessert  fruit,  of  the  first  class. 

14.  Bringewood  Pippin.— Originated  by  Mr.  Knight,  fh>m  a  seed  of  the  Golden 
Harvey,  impr^^ated  with  the  pollen  of  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  Size,  small ; 
form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  deep  yellow  when  ripe ;  stalk,  short  and  slender  ; 
eye,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour,  agreeably  aromatic ;  duration,  from 
December  till  March ;  habit,  generally  healthy,  rather  a  tender  grower,  not 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  but  yet  a  desirable  table  apple. 

15.  Breedon's  Pippin.— Size,  small ;  form,  similar  to  the  old  Golden  Pippin ; 
colour,  light  yellow  tinged  with  red,  particularly  where  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
stalk,  short  and  slender ;  eye,  open ;  flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  November 
and  December ;  habit,  slender,  requiring  a  dry  soil ;  in  all  respects  resem- 
bling the  old  Golden  Pippin. 

16.  Braddick's  NonpareiL—Originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Braddick.    Size,  small ; 
I                      form,  quite  the  Nonpareil  shape;  colour,  green  and  russet,  tinged  with  red 

next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short  and  stout ;  eye,  open ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour, 
rich  and  pleasant ;  duration,  fh>m  November  till  February ;  habit,  moderate 
in  growth,  an  excellent  besrer,  and  calculated  for  dwarf  training. 

17.  Canadian  Reinette.— [iSyn.,  Portugal  apple,  Reinette  d'Angleterre,  Reinette  de 
Caen,  Reinette  de  Canada  blanche,  Reinette  de  Canada  k  Cot^,  Reinette 
grosse  de  Canada.]— Originated  in  Canada,  but  now  distributed  throughout  al- 
most all  Europe.  Size,  large ;  form,  broad  and  flat,  but  varies  much  in  this 
respect;  colour,  greenish  yellow,  tii^ped  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side;  stalk, 
short ;  eye,  rather  open ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  pleasant,  sub-acid ; 
duration,  from  December  till  March  ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  moderate  bearer ; 
merit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  first  class. 

18.  Cat's  Head.— Size,  very  large ;  form,  irregular,  flattened  at  both  ends ;  co- 
lour, light  green;  stalk,  medium  length ;  duration,  in  Octoba  and  November ; 
habit,  healthy ;  moderate  bearer  while  young,  afterwards  very  finitfal ;  one  of 
our  best  kitchen  fhiits. 

19.  Caroline  Apple.— Originated  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Lord  Suflleld,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  named  after  Lady  Snffield.  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  nearly  round ; 
colour,  rich  yellow,  streaked  with  red ;  stalk,  very  short ;  eye,  small ;  flesh, 
firm  and  juicy ;  flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  frY>m  November  till  February ; 
habit,  healthy ;  moderate  bearer ;  merit,  first-rate  culinary  fruit. 

80.  Calville  d'Et^.  [Spn,,  Summer  Calville.]— Originated  in  France,  and  intro- 
duced above  fifty  years  ago,  by  Sir  P.  Stevens.    Size,  medium :  form,  oval. 
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much  ribbed,  like  all  the  other  Calvilles :  colour,  lig^ht  yellow,  tinfi^ed  with  red 
next  the  sun :  flavour,  pleasant,  althou^^h  tartish ;  duration,  Aufpust :  habit, 
slender,  well  adapted  for  dwarf  training: :  one  of  the  best  very  early  apples,  as 
well  as  an  abimdant  bearer. 

21.  Claygate  PearHaain.— Ori^nated  in  ahedg^-row  at  Clayg^te,  near  Claremont 
and  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  by  the  late  J.  Braddick,  Esq., 
in  1821. — ^Size,  lai'ge :  form,  Pearmain-«haped :  colour,  dull  yellow,  with  many 
broad  stripes  of  deep  red :  stalk,  medium  length :  eye,  rather  larg^e :  flesh,  yel- 
low, as  in  all  apples  of  this  class :  flavour,  sugary  and  perfUmed :  duration, 
from  November  tiU  February :  habit,  healthy,  vig^orous,  and  an  excellent  bearer : 
merit,  a  first-rate  larg^  dessert  fruit. 

22.  Chester  Pearmain.— Ori^nated,  it  is  supposed,  at  or  near  Chester.  Sise, 
small :  form,  Pearmain-shaped :  colour,  dull  green,  marbled  with  red,  becom- 
ing^ deep  yellow  when  ripe :  eye,  very  small :  flavour,  g^ood :  duration,  during^ 
November,  December,  and  January :  habit,  healthy :  and  when  wrought  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  suitable  for  dwarf  training. 

23.  Christie's  Pippin.— Size,  medium :  form,  round  and  flat :  colour,  dull  yellow, 
marbled  with  red  next  the  sun  :  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short :  flavour,  rich,  and  fit 
for  the  dessert :  duration,  in  November  and  December :  habit,  hardy,  and  of 
moderate  growth. 

24.  Cobham  Apple.—  Originated,  we  suppose,  near  or  at  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent. 
Size,  above  the  medium  :  form,  rather  irreg^ar :  colour,  yellowish  green,  with 
slight  dashes  of  red  on  the  sunny  side :  stalk,  slender,  half-an-inch  in  length : 
eye,  small,  nearly  closed :  flesh,  pale  yellow :  flavour,  sugary  and  aromatic : 
duration,  from  September  to  January :  habit,  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  tree, 
moderate  bearer :  merit,  a  third-rate  table  fruit. 

25.  Cockle  Pippin.  [%n.,  White  cockle.  Nutmeg  cockle  pippin.  Nutmeg  pippin.] — 
Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  in  Sussex,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  Lon- 
don market.  Size,  medium :  form,  oblong,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  crown  : 
colour,  pale  green  at  first,  becoming  bright  yellow,  partially  covered  towards 
the  base  with  thin  russet :  stalk,  slender,  half-an-inch  in  length :  eye,  narrow, 
rather  shallow :  flesh,  yellowish :  flavour,  sugary,  with  a  pleasant  perfame  : 
duration,  fh)m  November/till  May :  habit,  rather  diminutive  in  growth,  but 
hardy :  an  excellent  bearer :  merit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  second  class  in  regard 
to  flavour,  but  of  first-rate  merit  on  account  of  keeping  so  long. 

26.  Cornish  Aromatic— Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  in  Cornwall,  from  whence  it 
mis  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  by  Sir  C.  Hawkins.  Size,  laiige : 
form,  roundish  and  angular :  colour,  brownish  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  with 
bright  red  dots  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun :  stalk,  short :  eye,  small  and  sunken : 
flesh,  yellowish :  flavour,  aromatic  and  rich :  duration,  from  November  till 
February  :  habit,  healthy  and  good  bearer :  merit,  an  excellent  table  or  kitchen 
fruit,  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves. 

27.  Cornish  Gilliflower.  [Syn.,  Calville  d'Angleterre,  Cornish  July  Flower,  July 
Flower.] — Originated  in  a  garden  near  Truro,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentnry.  Size,  above  medium :  form,  oval  and  angular :  colour,  dull  g^een 
where  shaded,  reddish  and  russet  next  the  sun :  stalk,  nearly  an  inch  in  length : 
eye,  nearly  closed  by  the  s^^ents  of  the  calyx :  flesh,  yellowish  :  flavour,  very 
rich,  and  when  cut,  giving  out  a  perfume  resembling  the  clove  carnation,  whence 
Ha  name :  duration,  from  November  tiU  April :  habit,  healthy  and  vigorous^  but 
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form,  round,  flattened  at  both  ends ;  colour,  yellow,  with  asligfht  tingle  of  red 
next  the  snn;  stalk,  very  short;  eye,laii|fe  and  open;  flesh,  yellow;  flaTOor, 
brisk  and  agreeable ;  duration,  from  November  till  April ;  habit,  healthy, 
and  a  good  bearer ;  merit,  a  first-rate  kitchen  fruit. 

35.  Dutch  Codlin.  [Syn.,  Glory  of  the  West,  Royal  Ckidlin.]— Size,  one  of  the  Tery 
largest ;  form,  irregularly  globular,  having  several  prominent  angles ;  colour, 
light  green,  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short 
and  thick,  and  firmly  attaching  the  fruit  to  the  tree,  a  great  merit  in  so  large 
a  frtut;  duration,  August  and  September;  habit,  while  young,  rather  a  shy 
bearer,  not  so  afterwards,  a  strong  grower,  and  very  seldom  attacked  with  the 
American  blight.    One  of  our  best  kitchen  fruits. 

36.  Early  Crofton.  [%».,  Irish  Ftach  Apple.]--Originated  in  Ireland.  Sixe,  me- 
dium ;  form,  roundish ;  colour,  greenish  brown  in  the  shade,  reddish  towards  the 
sun ;  stalk,  meditun  length ;  eye,  medium  ;fle8h,  greenish  white ;  flavour,  excel- 
lent ;  duration,  August  and  September ;  habit,  bears  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  very  productive ;  merit,  a  good  autumn  table  fruit. 

37.  Easter  Pippin.  [Sjfn,,  Frendi  Crab,  Deux  Ans,  Claremont  Pippin,  Young's 
Long-keeping,  Ironstone  Pippin.]— Originated  evidently  on  the  Continent ;  but 
when  or  how  introduced  is  unknown.  Size,  medium,  unless  when  the  trees 
are  over-loaded,  when  the  fruit  is  of  course  under  the  medium  size ;  form,  nearly 
round ;  colour,  quite  green,  unless  where  very  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  when 
it  is  tinged  with  a  shade  of  brown,  turning  yellowish  when  ripe  by  sufficient 
keeping;  stalk,  slender  and  short;  eye,  small,  almost  closed;  flesh,  pale 
green ;  flavour,  middling ;  duration,  from  November  till  August,  and  often 
lasts,  if  well  kept,  till  the  November  following,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
preserved  for  two  years— hence  the  name  Deux  Ans ;  habit,  healthy,  and  an 
extraordinary  great  bearer ;  merit,  one  of  the  most  valuable  kitchen  fhiits  in 
cultivation. 

38.  Early  Julian.— Originated  in  Scotland,  and  only  recently  introduced  into  the 
southern  collections.  Size,  medium ;  colour,  perfectly  yellow^  seldom  tinged 
with  red ;  flavour,  rich  and  agreeable ;  duration,  the  end  of  August,  and  be- 
ginning of  September ;  habit,  a  good  bearer,  and  as  an  early  summer  fruit 
deserving  of  cultivation,  from  its  slender  habit  of  grovrth  well  calculated  for 
dwarf  training. 

39.  English  Codlin.— Originated  in  tdl  probability  in  England,  but  at  what  period 
is  not  now  known.  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  irregular  and  much  ribbed ; 
colour,  light  green,  tinged  with  red ;  flesh,  very  white,  and  frill  of  juice ;  dura- 
tion, from  June  to  September ;  habit,  in  any  soil  except  clay  and  gravel  it 
attains  a  ftdl  size,  and  produces  abundantly.  Large  branches  planted  in  the 
ground  in  a  moist  soil  wiU  root  and  make  healthy  trees.  This  once  esteemed 
apple  is  now  seldom  met  with,  it  place  being  taken  by  the  Hawthomden  and 
Keswick  codlin ;  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  American  blight. 

40.  Fameuse  Pomme  de  Neige.  [Syn.,  Snow  Apple.]— Introduced  about  forty  years 
ago  frDm  America.  Size,  medium ;  form,  regular ;  colour,  light  g^^eeu,  slightly 
tinged  with  red ;  flesh,  whiter  than  any  other  apple,  hence  the  name ;  flavour, 
pleasant,  with  abundance  of  juice ;  duration,  October  and  November ;  habit, 
too  delicate  for  an  orchard  tree,  but  well  suited  for  dwarf  training,  requir- 
ing a  dry  and  light  soil :  in  other  soils  it  is  liable  to  canker. 

yy^  41.  Feam's  Pippin.— Size,  medium ;  form,  round  and  flattened ;  colour,  greenish 
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yellow  where  shaded,  and  deep  red  where  more  ftally  exposed ;  stalk,  short ; 
eye,  large  and  shallow ;  flesh,  whitish ;  flavour,  rich  and  pleasant ;  duration, 
from  November  till  March ;  habit,  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer ;  merit, 
first-rate  dessert  fruit.  One  of  our  most  valuable  apples,  and  should  be  planted 
in  every  garden,  however  small. 

43.  Forman'sCrew.-— Originated  by  T.S.Forman,  Esq.,  in  Glamorganshire.  Site, 
below  the  medium ;  form,  rather  conical ;  colour,  yellowish  russet  brown ; 
stalk,  short ;  eye,  smaU ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow ;  flavour,  excellent ;  duratioiw 
from  November  till  May;  habit,  healthy,  and  an  abundant  bearer;  merit, 
one  of  our  very  best  dessert  fruits. 

48.  Flower  of  Kent.— Originated  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  many  years  ago.  Siae, 
large ;  form,  irregular  and  flattish ;  colour,  fine  red  next  the  sun,  partially 
streaked  with  reddish  tints  on  the  shaded  side ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour,  good, 
and  abounding  in  Juice ;  duration,  October  and  November ;  habit,  healthy, 
and  a  good  bearer,  better  adapted  for  a  standard  than  for  dwarf  training,  on 
account  of  the  luxuriance  of  its  g^wth. 

44.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.  [8yn-t  Ludlow's  Fall  Pippin.]— Originated,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  America,  from  whence  they  were,  according  to  Lindley,  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  1819,  but  he  at  the  same  time  remarks 
that  they  had  been  previously  introduced  as  early  as  1805  or  1806.  We, 
however,  suspect  that  they  were  known  in  this  country  long  before,  as  two 
trees  of  this  sort  exist  in  the  Claremont  gardens  that  must  have  been 
planted  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Size,  rather  below  the  medium;  form, 
oval,  but  broadest  at  the  base ;  colour,  deep  yeUow,  sprinkled  with  many  grey 
or  dark-coloured  spots ;  stalk,  slender  and  short ;  eye,  shallow,  nearly  closfod 
by  the  segments  of  the  calyx ;  flesh,  pale  yellow ;  flavour,  rich  and  aromatic ; 
duration,  from  September  till  February ;  habit,  wood  slender,  healthy,  and  a 
great  bearer ;  merit,  one  of  our  best  dessert  fruits. 

46.  Fulwood.— Originated  at  Fulwood,  near  Sheflleld.  Size,  large ;  form  very 
irregular;  colour,  greenish,  freckled  with  red  spots  on  the  shaded  side, 
marked  with  dark  reddish  stripes  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun ;  stalk, 
slender  and  short ;  eye,  large,  nearly  closed ;  flesh,  pale  green ;  flavour,  sugary 
and  perfumed ;  duration,  from  November  till  March ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a 
good  bearer ;  merit,  an  excellent  culinary  frxiit. 

46.  Golden  Harvey.  [Syn.,  Brandy  Apple.]— Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  in  Gl»- 
cestershire  or  Herefordshire,  in  both  of  which  counties  it  has  been  known 
fhnn  time  immemorial.  Size,  small;  form,  nearly  globular;  colour,  dull 
russet,  with  a  yellow  ground,  often  reddish  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  slender,  half 
an  inch  in  length;  eye,  small  and  open;  flesh,  yellow;  flavour,  very  rich; 
duration,  from  December  till  June ;  habit,  slender,  but  healthy,  and  a  great 
bearer;  merit,  one  of  our  very  best  dessert  fruits. 

47.  Golden  Reinette.  [Syn.,  English  Pippin,  Wyker  Pippin,  Aurora  Yellow  Ger- 
man Reinette.] — Size,  below  the  medium ;  form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade,  golden  yellow  streaked  with  red  next  the  sun;  stalk, 
strong,  and  about  ail  inch  in  length ;  eye,  large  and  open ;  flesh,  yelfa>w ; 
flavour,  rich  and  saccharine ;  duration,  frt>m  October  till  February ;  habit, 
healthy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  merit,  a  beautiful  and  first-rate  dessert  fhiit.  One 
of  the  most  common  apples  in  the  London  market,  and  deserving  of  general 
cultivation. 
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48.  Golden  Pearmain.  [Syn.,  Ruckman's  Fteannain.]-^ixe,  bdow  the  iQedinm; 
form,  conical,  but  slightly  ang^nlar  at  the  sides;  colour,  bright  yellow,  in- 
termixed with  red  and  orange,  the  latter  colour  predominating  the  more  the 
fruit  is  exposed  to  the  sun;  stalk, slender,  about  half  an  inch  in  length; 
eye,  small;  flesh,  yellow ;  flavour,  agreeably  aromatic :  duration,  from  October 
till  January ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  merit,  a  flrst-rate  dessert  fruit. 

49.  Golden  Knob.— Introduced  from  France  by  Sir  P.  Stephens.  Size,  below 
the  medium ;  form,  globular ;  colour,  dark  yellow,  russet  next  the  sun ;  flavour, 
very  pleasant;  duration,  from  December  till  the  end  of  February;  habit, 
healthy,  and  one  of  the  most  abundant  bearers,  and  thriving  better  on  light,  poor 
soils  than  in  those  that  are  more  fertile.  An  apple  which  should  be  found  in 
every  garden,  particularly  in  those  of  the  market-gardener  and  cottager. 

90.  Golden  Nonpareil.— Size,  less  than  the  old  Nonpareil;  form,  that  of  the  Non- 
pareil group ;  colour,  deep  yellow  when  ripe,  which  distinguishes  it  from  tha 
rest  of  the  family ;  flavour,  very  agreeable ;  duration,  from  December  till 
February ;  habit,  like  aU  the  rest  of  this  family,  slender  growers,  and  weU 
calculated  for  dwarf  training,  particularly  when  wrought  on  Paradise  stocks. 

51.  Golden  Pippin.  [Spn.,  Pepin  d*or,  Old,  or  English  Golden  Pippm.]— Originated, 
it  is  conjectured,  by  Rogers,  of  Southampton— no  mean  authority  in  matters  con- 
nected with  Pomologry— at  Parham  Park,  on  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex.  Size, 
small ;  form,  somewhat  conical ;  colour,  yellow,  changing  to  deep  gold  when 
frdly  ripened;  stalk,  long  and  slender;  eye,  small,  and  rather  prominent s 
flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour,  rich  and  agreeable ;  divation,  from  October  to  Janu- 
ary ;  habit,  slender,  requiring  a  dry  soil  and  warm  climate  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  perfection,  or  to  insure  the  health  of  the  tree ;  merit,  one  of  our  very  best 
dessert  fruits.  This  is  one  of  our  oldest  apples ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Worlidge, 
who  says,  **  It  is  smaller  than  the  Orange  apple,  else  much  like  it  in  colour, 
taste,  and  long-keeping.''  Evelyn  also  mentions  it  in  his  Diary,  22nd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1685,  that  at  Lord  Clarendon's  seat,  at  Swallowfield,  Berks,  there  is  an 
<Hchard  of  one  thousand  golden  pippins  and  other  cider  pippins.  The  Golden 
Pippin  is  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  mountains  in  Madeira, 
even  at  an  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  produces 
abundant  crops,  as  well  as  in  America,  from  whence  great  numbers  are  anr 
nually  imported  into  this  country. 

53.  Golden  Russet.— Size,  below  the  medium ;  form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  cop* 
per-coloured,  yellowish  russet ;  stalk,  very  short ;  eye,  rather  small  and  close ; 
flesh,  pale  yellow ;  flavour,  pleasantly  aromatic ;  duration,  from  December  till 
April ;  habit,  hardy,  bearing  well  in  bleak  situations,  and  remarkable  for  the 
pendulous  and  slender  disposition  of  its  branches ;  merit,  a  dessert  fruit  of  the 
second  order. 

53.  Gravenstein.  Originated  at  Gravenstein,  in  Holstein,  Germany,  and,  with 
tiie  Courtpendu  Plat,  is  the  best  apple  the  Continent  can  boast  of.  Size>  large ; 
form,  somewhat  oblong,  with  angles  terminating  in  the  crown ;  colour,  yel- 
lowish green,  marked  vrith  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  very  short ; 
eye,  wide,  sunk  in  a  deep  basin ;  flesh,  pale  yellow ;  flavour,  very  high  and 
vinous ;  duration,  from  November  tiU  April ;  habit,  extremely  healthy,  rather 
a  shy  bearer ;  merit,  one  of  our  first-rate  dessert  fruits. 

54.  Green  Newtown  Pippin. — Originated  in  America.  Size,  medium;  form, 
nrandish,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  crown;  colour,  dark  green;  stalk. 
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■tender,  about  an  inch  in  length ;  eye,  small  and  nearly  ckwed ;  flesh,  freenisfa 
white ;  flavour,  rich,  and  slightly  aromatic ;  dnration,  flrom  December  till  June ; 
habit,  stender,  moderate  bearer ;  merit,  a  second-rate  dessert  fruit. 

SS.  Har?ey  Apple.  [S^.,  Dr.  Harvey's  Apple.]— Originated  in  Norfolk  so  long  ago 
as  to  be  known  in  the  time  ni  Bay,  in  1688.  Sise,  above  the  medium ;  form, 
tapering  towards  the  crown,  sli|^tly  angular;  colour,  greenish  yeDow,  with 
■lany  msiety  fleaks  near  the  crown ;  stalk,  itender,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
eye,  smsll ;  flesh,  whitish ;  flavour,  Mmewhat  add,  and  slightly  perfomed ;  du- 
ration, from  October  till  January ;  habit,  very  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer ;  merit, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  kitchen  fruits. 

Bfl.  Hawthomden.  [  Spn,,  White  Apple,  or  White  H«wt]iomden.>-Origtnated  at 
Hawthomden,  near  Edinburgh.  SBze,  above  the  medium;  form,  broadest  at  the 
baic^  slightly  t^iering  towards  the  crown ;  colour,  white,  or  very  pale  greenish 
yellow,  often  beautifUly  tinged  with  carmine  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  this  latter 
circumstance  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  thoe  were  two  varieties  of  this  excel- 
lent apple ;  stalk,  stender,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  eye,  rather  small;  flesh, 
white ;  flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  from  September  till  January ;  habit,  healthy, 
but  not  luxuriant  in  growth,  an  extraordinary  great  and  certain  bearer,  coming 
into  fruit  the  second  year  from  the  graft ;  merit,  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  kitchen 
fruits;  should  be  plsnted  in  every  garden,  however  smsll. 

57.  HsU  Door.<~Sise,  medium ;  form,  irr^ular,  but  much  longer  than  it  is  iHPoad; 
colour,  dull  yeUow,  stresked  with  red ;  staUc,  short  and  thick ;  eye,  hollow ; 
flavour,  good ;  flesh,  white,  Arm,  and  modentely  juicy ;  duration,  frcnn  Nov«d- 
ber  till  March;  habit,  healthy,  branches  growing  erect,  and  altogether  one  of 
our  best  orchard  fruits. 

58.  Holland  Pippin.— Originated  in  Holland,  but  introduced  into  the  Kentish 
ordiardi  before  the  time  of  Miller  or  Langley,  both  of  whom  recommend  this 
fruit.  Size,  large ;  form,  roundish ;  colour,  greenish  yellow,  turning  very  yel- 
low when  ripe,  as  well  as  russet,  slightly  tinged  with  red;  flesh,  very  Arm; 
flavour,  pleasantly  acid ;  duration,  from  November  till  March;  habit,  healthy 
and  productive,  but  requiring  a  loamy  soil  on  a  dry  bottom. 

99.  Hoary  Morning.  [Spn,,  Dainty  Apple.]— Originated  in  Somersetshire.  &K, 
above  the  medium ;  form,  round,  slightly  angular ;  colour,  polished  in  the  riiade, 
irregularly  striped  with  red  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a  hoary  bloom ; 
stalk,  short ;  eye,  very  small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  rich  and  agree- 
able ;  duration,  from  September  till  January ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer ; 
merit,  one  of  our  best  and  most  handsome  kitchen  fruits. 

60.  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin,  [i^n.,  Hughes's  New  Golden  Pippin.]— Siie^belowtbe 
medium ;  form,  round,  sightly  flattened  at  both  ends ;  colour,  ydlow,  with 
many  green  spots,  and  a  slight  russet  covering ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  ey^ 

.large  and  open;  flesh,  yeUowish ;  flavour,  rich  and  agreeable;  duration, fh>m 
October  till  January ;  habit,  slender,  but  a  healthy  and  excellent  bearer ;  merit, 
a  first-rate  dessert  fruit. 

61.  Irish  Peach  Appte.  [<Syn.,  Early  Crofton.]— Originated  in  Ireland.  8iae, 
medium ;  form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  yellowish  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
brownish  red,  streaked  with  red  towards  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  nearly  closeo 
by  the  segments  of  the  calyx ;  flesh,  white ;  flavom*,  rich  and  agreeable ;  du- 
ration, August,  as  it  ripens  on  the  tree ;  habit,  healthy,  and  an  abundant  bearer ; 
m^t,  one  .of  our  very  best  early  tabte  apples. 
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V  62.  Kerry  Pippin.— Originated,  it  is  conjectiired,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  it 
is  much  cultivated.  Size,  medium ;  form,  oval,  flattened  at  the  eye ;  colour, 
pale  yellow,  marbled  with  red,  highly  polished;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  small}  flesh, 
yellow;  flavour,  exceedingly  high;  duration,  from  September  till  January; 
habit,  rather  broom-headed,  young  wood  upright  and  full  of  spurs,  a  moderate 
bearer ;  it  is  one  of  our  best  table  sorts. 
€3.  Kentish  Codlin.  [<Sy».,  Fill  Basket.]— Size,  very  large ;  form,  irregularly  long- 
ish;  colour,  yellowish  green  where  shaded,  slightly  tinged  with  blush  next  the 
sun;  duration,  in  September;  habit,  healthy  and  lofty-growing  tree,  and  one 
Qi  the  most  profitable  kitchen  iq)ples  that  can  be  planted. 

64.  Kentish  Pippin.— Size,  large ;  form,  longish,  of  an  uneven  surface ;  colour, 
yellow  when  ripe,  with  many  brown  spots;  eye,  small;  stalk,  long  and 
slender ;  duration,  from  Novembo*  to  February ;  habit,  healthy  and  productive, 
requiring  a  loamy  soil  on  a  dry  bottom. 

65.  Keswick  Codlin. — Originated  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  Size,  above  the 
medium;  form,  somewhat  irr^^ilarly  five-sided;  colour,  pale  yellow,  slightly 
tinged  with  blush  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  large  and  deep ; 
flesh,  pale  yellow;  flavour,  slightly  subacid;  duration,  from  September  till 
November ;  habit,  upright,  healthy,  small-growing  tree,  perhaps  the  most  abun- 
dant and  certain  bearer  of  all  apples ;  a  first-rate  culinary  ^ruit. 

66.  King  of  the  Pippins.  {Syn.^  Hampshire  YeUow,  Jones's  Southampton  Pippin.] 
— Size,  above  the  medium ;  form,  nearly  oblong ;  colour,  pale  orange  yellow, 
tinged  with  red  towards  the  sun ;  stalk,  slender,  about  an  inch  long ;  eye,  laz^ 
and  deep;  flesh,  yeUowish  white;  flavour, excellent ;  duration,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  November  tiU  the  end  of  December ;  habit,  hardy,  and  an  abundant 
bearer;  it  is  one  of  our  best  dessert  sorts. 

^ '  67.  Kirk's  Golden  Pippin.-Originated  from  a  seed  oi  the  old  Golden  Pippin,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  a  well-known  and  respectable  fruit-tree  cultivator,  at  Old 
Brampton.  Size,  small ;  form,  similar  to  that  of  the  Golden  Pippin ;  colour,  pure 
ydlow  when  fUly  ripe,  or  where  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  greemsh  yellow  where 
more  shaded ;  stalk,  rather  short ;  eye,  large ;  flesh,  pale  greenish  yellow ;  flavour, 
exceedingly  high;  duration,  from  September  till  January;  habit,  "like  all 
other  Golden  Pippins,  too  tender  Ibr  an  orchard  tree  in  cold  situations.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  when  grafted  upon  the  Doucin  stock,"  and  planted  in  a  warm  garden, 
or  on  a  wall  in  cold  climates ;  one  of  our  very  best  table  fiouts. 
66.  Kirk's  Scarlet  Admirable. — Originated,  or  perhaps  rather  first  brought  into 
notice,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  of  Brompton.  Size,  large ;  form,  slightly  conical ; 
colour,  red  next  the  sun,  greenish  yeUow  where  shaded;  duration,  from  October 
to  the  end  of  December ;  habit,  healthy,  but  not  a  first-rate  bearer. 

69.  Kirk's  Incomparable.— Size,  large ;  form,  longer  than  round ;  colour,  at  first 
pale  green,  turning  yellow  when  ripe,  red  next  the  sun ;  duration,  from  Novem- 
ber tin  January ;  habit,  healthy  and  productive,  but  very  subject  to  the  American 
blight ;  it  is  an  excellent  kitchen  apple. 

70.  Kirk's  Lord  NeUM>n. — Originated  on  the  Continent,  and  introduced  to  this 
ooimtry  by  Mr.  Kirk,  vdthout  a  name.  We  have  examined  several  foreign  works 
on  P<nnol<^,  but  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  description  or  figure  of  it. 
Size,  above  tiie  medium ;  form,  broad  at  the  base,  and  becoming  narrower  near 
the  eye ;  colour,  pale  greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  bright  red  next  the  sun ; 
italk»  slender  and  short ;  eye,  open,  rather  hu^ ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  fiavoar. 
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pleasant  and  aromatic ;  duration,  from  November  till  Janoary ;  habit,  healtty 
and  vigorous,  rather  a  shy  bearer ;  a  second-rate  dessert  fruit. 

71.  Laneb  Abbey  Pearmain.— Originated  from  a  seed  of  the  Newton  Pii^n,  at 
Laneb  Abbey,  in  Kent,  in  1808.  Size,  medium ;  form,  oval,  slightly  flattened 
at  the  ends ;  colour,  yellowish  green  where  shaded,  beautifully  red,  with  dark 
dots,  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  small,  deeply  sunk ;  flesh,  yel- 
low next  the  skin,  greenish  towards  the  centre ;  flavour,  exceedingly  sweet  and 
aromatic ;  duration,  from  December  till  March ;  habit,  healthy,  and  an  abun- 
dant bearer ;  it  is  one  of  our  best  table  fruits. 

72.  London  Pippin.  [Syn.,  Five-crowned  Pippin.]— Originated  in  Norfolk,  where  it 
is  very  generally  cultivated.  Size,  medium ;  form,  somewhat  five-sided ;  colour, 
pale  yellowish  green,  changing  to  lemon  as  it  ripens ;  stalk,  slender  and  short ; 
eye,  small  and  shallow ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  sub-acid  and  agreeable ; 
duration,  from  October  tiU  January ;  habit,  slender  grower,  but  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  one  of  our  best  kitchm  apples. 

78.  Loan's  Pearmain.— Originated  most  likely  in  England,  as  it  ii  one  of  the  Oldest 
inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  similar  to  other  Fear- 
nudns ;  colour,  dark  green,  slightly  red  on  the  exposed  side ;  duration,  from 
January  to  April ;  habit,  healthy,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer; 
an  excellent  kitchen  fruit. 

74.  Lncombe's  Seedling.— Originated  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  of  Exetor.  Size,  con- 
siderably above  the  medium ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  angular ;  colour,  yellow- 
ish green,  much  speckled  with  dark  dots,  slightly  reddish  on  the  side  next  the 
sun ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  eye,  small ;  flesh,  whitish ;  flavour,  agreeable,  but 
not  high  -,  duration,  from  October  till  March ;  habit,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearo' ; 
it  is  an  excellent  kitchen  apple. 

75.  Manks  Codlin.  [Syn.,  Frith  Pitcher,  Irish  Pitcher.]— Originated,  we  are  in- 
formed, by  Mr.  Kewley,  in  a  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Size,  medium ;  form, 
slightly  oblong ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  with  many  dark  streaks ;  stalk,  short  and 
fleshy ;  eye,  shallow ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  slightly  aromatic ;  dura- 
tion, from  September  till  November ;  habit,  healthy,  and  an  abundant  bearer  ; 
one  of  our  best  kitchen  apples. 

76.  Margil.— Originated  without  doubt  in  England,  as  it  is  not  recognized  in  the 
Continental  Catalogues.  Size,  small ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  bright  orange,  mot- 
tled with  red  and  brown ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  small ;  flesh,  yellow }  flavour,  highly 
aromatic ;  duration,  from  November  till  March ;  habit,  hardy,  and  an  abundant 
bearer ;  it  is  an  excellent  table  fruit. 

77.  Martin  Nonpareil.— Originated  at  Martin  Hussingtree,  near  .Worcester,  about 
1795.  Size,  large  for  a  Nonpareil ;  form,  nearly  conical ;  colour,  pale  yellow, 
shaded  with  brown  russet;  stalk,  short  and  thick;  eye,  large;  flesh,  yellow; 
flavour,  exceedingly  rich ;  duration,  from  December  till  May ;  habit,  hardy,  and 
an  extraordinary  bearer,  deserving  extensive  cultivation ;  it  is  one  of  our  best 
dessert  fruits. 

78.  Master's  Seedling. — Originated  with  Mr.  Master,  a  nurseryman,  at  Canterbmy, 
and  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  profession.  Size,  above  the  medium ; 
form,  nearly  globular ;  colour,  yellow  when  ripe,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun  ; 
flavour,  very  agreeable ;  duration,  from  November  till  February ;  habit,  hardy, 
robust,  and  not  subject  to  the  American  blight,  as  well  as  an  abundant  bearer. 

79.  Margaret  Apple  of  Langley.  C^^.,  Early  Red  Margaret,  Red  Juneating,  Early 
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Striped  Joneatin^,  Eve  Apple  of  the  Irish  gfardens,  but  not  the  Mu^i^ret  of  Mil- 
ler or  Magdalene  of  Ray.]— Its  origin  is  very  nncertain,  as  we  find  it  as  well 
known  in  Germany  as  in  England.  Size,  below  medium;  form,  roundish 
oblong ;  colour,  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  deep  red ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ; 
eye,  small ;  ilesh,  white ;  flavour,  rich  and  agreeable ;  duration,  fh>m  the  be> 
ginning  to  the  middle  of  August ;  habit,  a  slender  grower,  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  calculated  for  dwarf  trainings ;  one  tree  is  enough  in  a  large  garden,  as  the 
fruit  soon  grows  mealy. 

80.  Minchall  Crab.— Originated  at  a  village  of  that  name  in  Cheshire.  Size,  above 
medium ;  form,  round,  somewhat  flat ;  colour,  brownish  green,  slightly  red  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun ;  eye,  prominent }  stalk,  long  and  slender ;  duration, 
from  November  to  March ;  habit,  hardy,  and  resists  insects,  a  good  bearer,  and 
an  excellent  kitchen  fruit. 

81.  Newtown  Pippin.  [iSfyn.,  American  Newtown  Pippin.]— Originated  in  AmeriOB^ 
whence  immense  quantities  are  annually  exported  to  this  country.  Size,  medium ; 
form,  rather  irr^ular  in  outline ;  colour,  dull  green,  changing  to  a  yellowish  hue  as 
it  ripens ;  stalk,  slender  and  short ;  eye,  open  and  deeply  sunk ;  flesh,  pale  yel- 
low ;  flavour,  of  the  highest  order ;  duration,  from  December  till  April ;  habit, 
too  delicate  to  be  successfully  cultivated  here  otherwise  than  as  a  wall  tree ; 
when  fully  ripened,  it  is  a  flrst-rate  table  fruit. 

82.  Newtown  Spitzemberg.  [iS;^n.,  Matchless.]— Introduced  from  America.  Size, 
medium ;  form,  nearly  globular,  but  slightly  depressed ;  colour,  pale  yellow, 
slightly  reddish  next  the  sun ;  eye,  open ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish ;  duration,  from  November  till  February ;  habit,  moderate  grower,  abun* 
dant  bearer,  and  well  worth  cultivation  for  the  dessert. 

83.  New  Rock  Pippin.— Originated  at  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge.  Size,  below  me- 
dium ;  form.  Nonpareil  shape ;  colour,  green  where  shaded,  brownish,  tinged 
with  red,  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  flesh,  yellow ;  duration,  from 
November  till  April ;  habit,  slender  in  growth,  a  good  bearer,  and  an  excellent 
dessert  firuit. 

9k,  New  York  Pippin.— 'Introduced  about  1796,  from  America,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Madde,  of  Norwich.  Size,  above  the  medium ;  form,  between  oblong  and  pyra- 
midal ;  colour,  greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  side 
next  the  sun ;  eye  small ;  stalk,  short  and  slender ;  duration,  fl*om  November 
till  April ;  habit,  strong  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer ;  it  is  a  dessert  fruit 
of  great  excellence. 

85.  Norfolk  Beaufin.  [Spn.,  Norfolk  Beefin.]— Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  in  Nor- 
folk, but  at  what  period  there  are  no  certain  records.  Size,  above  the  medium ; 
form,  round  and  flattened  at  both  ends ;  colour,  deep  green  on  the  shaded  side^ 
deep  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short  and  stout ;  eye,  large  and  deepTy 
sunk ;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  flavour,  sub-acid ;  duration,  from  November  till 
June ;  habit,  tender,  and  apt  to  canker  in  a  cold,  damp  soil,  a  great  bearer 
when  in  a  proper  soil  and  situation ;  they  succeed  admirably  at  Claremont  ina 
poor,  sandy  soil,  on  a  gravelly  bottom ;  it  is  one  of  our  best  kitchen  apples. 

86.  Norfolk  Paradise.— Originated  in  Norfolk,  as  the  name  indicates.  Size, 
medium;  form,  irregularly  oblong;  colour,  greenish  yellow  where  shaded, 
and  brownish  red  next  the  sun ;  eye,  very  large ;  stalk,  short ;  flesh,  white ; 
duration,  from  October  till  March ;  habit,  healthy,  a  good  bearer,  and  resist- 
ing the  American  blight ;  a  dessert  friiit  of  great  merit. 
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87.  Norfolk  Cotanan.  [<8yii..  Winter  Colman,  Norfolk  Storingr.]--OrigixMted  also  in 
some  part  of  Norfolk.  Size,  large;  form,  nearly  ronnd,  ratber  flattened ;  ooloor, 
pale  yellow  wkere  shaded,  bright  red  next  the  ann ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and 
thick ;  duration,  from  November  till  Bfarch ;  habit,  liurariautly  strong  while 
yonng,  should  be  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock  to  correct  that  habit,  very 
hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  a  kitchen  fknit  ot  great  merit. 

88.  Northern  Greening.— Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  m  Norfolk,  but  at  what 
period  is  unknown.  Size,  above  the  medium;  form,  oblong;  colour,  dull 
green,  brownish  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  eye,  small ; 
flesh,  greenish  white;  flavour,  sub-acid;  duration,  fh>m  November  till  Ai»il; 
habit,  healthy,  a  tolerable  bearer,  and  a  flmt-rate  kitchen  fruit. 

89.  Nonsuch.  ISjfn.,  Langton  Nonsuch.]— An  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  but 
probably  not  the  Nonsuch  of  Ray,  who  places  his  Nonsuch  among  his  winter 
apples.  Size,  medium ;  form,  nearly  globular ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  or  green  in 
the  shade,  marbled  with  orange  and  red  next  the  sun ;  flesh,  very  white  and 
tender ;  stalk,  short  and  slender ;  eye,  small ;  duration,  September  and  Octo- 
ber ;  habit,  slender,  and  well  calculated  for  espalier  or  dwarf  training,  leaves 
covered  with  a  whitish  dust ;  an  excellent  bearer,  and  good  for  kitchen  or 
table  use. 

90.  Old  Nonpareil.  [Sifn'j  Nonpareille,  Nonpareil,  Reinette  Nonpareille.]  Origin- 
ated, it  is  conjectured,  in  France,  but  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country  above  two  hundred  yean  ago.  Size,  rather  under  the  medium ;  form, 
flattish ;  colour,  greenish  yellow,  changing  to  light  russet ;  stalk,  long  and  slen- 
der ;  eye,  small  and  prominent ;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  flavour,  exceedingly  rich 
and  pleasant ;  duration,  fh>m  December  till  April ;  habit,  slmder,  but  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  a  flrst-rate  dessert  friiit. 

91.  Old  Royal  Russet.— Originated,  it  is  probable,  in  England,  but  at  a  very  remote 
period.  Size,  above  the  medium ;  form,  rather  irregular  in  outline ;  colour, 
rough  greyish  russet,  reddish  brown  slightly  appearing:  on  the  sunny  side ;  stalk, 
short  and  thick ;  eye,  small;  flesh,  greenish  white  ;  flavour,  when  fully  ripened 
by  keeping,  pretty  good ;  duration,  from  November  till  May ;  habit,  very  hardy* 
a  strong  grower,  and  abundant  bearer ;  it  is  one  of  our  very  best  kitchen 
apples.  Mr.  George  lindley,  in  describing  this  fruit,  observes, "  The  Leather- 
coat  Russet  of  some  country  orchards  is  very  different  from  this,  very  inferior, 
and  making  a  very  ugly  tree,  mostly  fall  of  disease,  and  not  worth  cultivating." 

92.  Ord's  Apple.  [%».,  Simpson's  Pippin,  Simpson's  Seedling.]— Originated  firom 
the  seed  of  a  tree  which  had  itself  been  raised  fh>m  a  seed  of  the  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ord,  at  Purser's-Cross,  near  Fulham.  Size,  me- 
dium ;  form,  oblong  oval ;  colour,  green,  tinged  with  red ;  stalk,  long  and  ratiier 
slender;  eye,  small;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  flavour,  rich  and  perfumed;  dura- 
tion, fh>m  December  till  March ;  habit,  healthy,  hardy,  a  tolerable  bearer ;  and 
a  second-rate  dessert  fruit. 

93.  Ortley  Apple.— Originated  in  New  Jersey,  in  North  America.  Size,  rather 
above  the  medium ;  form,  nearly  oval ;  colour,  clear  yellow  on  the  shaded  side^ 
bright  scarlet  with  russet  spots  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  slender  ;  eye^ 
large  and  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish;  flavour,  of  the  highest  order;  durv 
tion,  from  November  till  April ;  habit,  slender,  middling  bearer,  deserving  gf  a 
wall  in  most  gardens ;  and  one  of  our  very  best  table  apples. 

94.  Orange  Pippin.    [Syn.,  BUind's  Orange  Pippin.]— Originated  with  Bland,  a 
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market-gardener  at  Haminemnith,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Siie, 
smaU ;  form,  rornidish,  flattened  at  both  ends ;  coloor,  light  orange ;  eye,  large ; 
stalk,  short ;  duration,  in  October ;  habit,  moderate  grower,  forming  upright 
shoots,  wdl  calculated  for  dwarf  training;  comes  early  into  bearing  and  is  very 
prolific. 

95.  Oslin.  [Syn.,  Oslin  Vipjpisk,  Arbroath  Pippin,  Orgdine.]— Originated,  it  is  said, 
at  Arbroath,  in  Forfarshire.  Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish ;  colour,  at  first, 
Ug^ht  green,  changing  as  it  ripens  to  a  bright  lemon ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ; 
eye,  yery  prominent ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  flavour,  rich  and  peculiarly  pleasant ;  du- 
ration, in  August,  to  be  eaten  from  the  tree ;  habit,  hardy  and  a  good  bearer, 
and  one  of  our  very  best  summer  taUe  apples. 

96.  Oxnead  Pearmain.  [^.,  Earl  of  Yarmouth's  Peannain.>-Originated  at  Ox- 
nead,  near  Norwich.  Size,  small ;  form,  conical ;  colour,  generally  green,  but 
sometimes  tinged  with  pale  brown  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  long  and 
dendcr ;  eye,  very  small ;  flesh,  pale  green ;  duration,  from  November  tUl  i^ril ; 
habit,  slender,  very  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

97.  Passe  Pomme  Rouge.— Introduced  from  France  by  Sir  P.  Stephens.  S^, 
medium ;  form,  nearly  oval ;  colour,  fine  light  red ;  duration,  the  beginning  cf 
August ;  habit,  slender,  well  adapted  for  dwarf  training,  rather  delicate,  and 
altboug^h  a  good  bearer,  one  tree  of  it  is  sufficient  in  a  large  garden,  on  account 
of  its  not  keeping  above  a  few  days. 

96.  Passe  Pomme  d'Automne.— Introduced  fh>m  France  by  Sir  P.  Stephens.  Size, 
medium;  form,  nearly  oval;  colour,  vermiUion;  flesh,  tinged  with  red;  dura- 
tion, October  and  November;  habit,  delicate^  a  good  bearer ;  leaves,  large  and 
downy;  a  handsome  table  apple. 

99.  Padley's  Pippin.— Originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Padley,  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Hampton  Ck>urt,  about  thirty  years  ago.  Siz^  small ;  form,  somewhat  flat ; 
colour,  dull  yellow,  covered  with  grey  russet,  slightly  tinged  with  orange  where 
most  exposed  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  long  and  slender ;  eye,  small ;  duration  in  No- 
vember and  December ;  habit,  moderate  grower,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  an 
excellent  dessert  fruit. 

100.  Petite  Jean.— Introduced  fhnn  Jersey.  Size,  smaij ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  pale 
yellow  where  shaded,  brilliant  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh,  white ;  eye, 
small;  stalk,  very  short;  duration,  from  November  till  April ;  habit,  healthy^ 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  excellent  dessert  fruit. 

101.  Filers  Russet.— Originated  at  an  early  period,  as  it  is  described  by  Miller ;  but 
how,  or  when,  is  not  recorded.  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  rather  irregular ; 
colour,  pale  green,  tinged  with  green  and  covered  with  a  thickish  russet ;  stalk, 
short ;  eye,  nearly  closed ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow ;  flavour,  saccharine  and  arom- 
atic ;  duration,  from  November  till  April ;  habit,  rather  slender,  healthy,  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  an  excellent  table  fruit,  particularly  when  it  becomes 
ftdly  ripened,  in  March  and  ApriL 

102.  Pine-Apple  Russet.  [<%n.,  Hardingham*s  Russet.]— Originated,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  roundish 
oval;  colour,  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  white  dots  on  one  side,  and  nearly 
covered  with  yellowish  russet  on  the  other ;  stalk,  about  an  inch  in  length ;  eye, 
small ;  flesh,  pale  yellow ;  flavour,  spicy  and  aromatic,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  pine,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name ;  duration,  in  September  and 
October ;  habit,  healthy  and  robust,  an  excellent  bearer ;  it  is  one  of  our  voy 
best  tsble  apples,  and  deserving  of  more  extensive  cultivation. 
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109.  Pitmaiton  NonfMrcO.  [Sffn,,  St.  John's  Nonparfeil,  RiUMt  NonptxcQ.]— Ori- 
ginated at  Pitmaiton,  near  Worcester.  Sise,  mediom ;  form,  compressed  at 
both  ends,  like  all  Nonpareils ;  ootoor,  greenish  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  rosset ;  stalk,  short;  eye, open  and  rather  laige ;  flesh, greenish  yeikm ; 
flavoor,  aromatic,  having  the  perfhme  of  the  Nonpareil  in  a  stnmg  degree;  da- 
rstion,  in  November  and  December ;  habit,  slender  in  wood,  healthy,  an  excdlent 
bearer,  and  a  flrst-rate  table  fknit. 

MM.  Powell's  Rnsset.— Size,  considerably  under  the  mediom ;  form,  flattened  at 
both  ends  and  destitute  of  angles ;  colour,  yellowish  green,  thinly  covered  with 
msset ;  stalk,  short  and  slender ;  eye,  small ;  flesh,  clear  pale  yellow ;  flavour, 
that  of  the  best  Nonpareils ;  duration,  tnm  November  till  January;  habit,  slen- 
der, healthy,  a  good  bearer,  and  oneof  oar  best  Russets,  perhaps  the  very  best  of 
them  for  table  use. 

lOS.— Pomme  Boi.~Introduoed  from  Normandy  to  Sussex,  where  it  is  more  geoie- 
rally  cultivated  than  any  when  dse.  Sise,  above  medium ;  form,  inegolar,  ap- 
proaching to  oval ;  colour,  deep  blush  next  the  sun,  light  red  where  shaded ; 
flesh,  white ;  duration,  from  October  till  December ;  habit,  healthy,  upright  in 
growth,  good  bearer,  and  excellent  for  culinary  purposes. 

106.  Philadelphia  Pippin.  [/8^.,  Ditchingham  Pippin.]— Introduced  ftvm  America. 
Sin^  above  medium ;  form,  nearly  round ;  odour,  ydlowish  grey,  slightly  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  small ;  flesh,  white ;  duration,  from 
September  till  January ;  habit,  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer,  the  fruit  produced 
singly ;  an  excellent  culinary  fruit. 

107.  Red  Astrscan.  [Syn.,  not  the  Trsnsparent  Apple  of  the  Scotch  gardens,  or 
Pomme  d'Astracan  of  the  French,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.]— Origin- 
ated in  Russia,  and  introduced  here  from  Sweden  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq., 
some  time  prior  to  1690.  Size,  about  the  medium ;  form,  roundish,  sometimes 
slightty  angular ;  colour,  beautifrilly  red  or  crimson  nearly  all  over,  xMurtico- 
Jarly  when  fUly  exposed  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  short ;  eye,  rather  large ;  flesh, 
pure  white ;  flavour,  rich  and  pleasant  when  newly  gatiiered,  turning  mealy 
in  a  few  days ;  duration,  the  two  middle  weeks  in  August ;  habit,  slender, 
healthy,  and  a  most  abundant  bearer;  a  very  beautiAil  and  exceUent  table 
ftnit. 

108.  Red  Ingestrie.— Originated  from  a  seed  of  the  Orange  Kppin,  by  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  about  1800,  and  named  by  him  from  Ingestrie,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Earl  Talbot.  Size,  below  the  medium ;  form,  roundish  oblong ; 
colour,  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  red ;  stalk,  slender  and  short ;  eye,  regular, 
and  of  the  ordinary  size  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit ;  flesh,  yellowish ; 
flavour,  resembling  that  of  the  Golden  Pippin ;  duration,  in  October ;  habit, 
dender,  healthy,  and  a  moderate  bearer;  one  of  our  best  autumn  table 
fruits. 

100.  Red  Quarenden.  [<9jf».,  Devonshire  Quarenden,  Sack  Apple.] — Originated 
either  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  or  Gloucestershire,  but  which  it  is  not 
ocactly  known ;  it  is  much  cultivated  in  the  two  latter  counties.  Size,  above  the 
medium ;  form,  round,  slightly  compressed  at  the  ends ;  colour,  deep  red  crim- 
son; stalk,  short  and  thick;  eye,  slightly  depressed;  flesh, 'greenish  white; 
flavour,  very  agreeable  when  newly  gathered;  duration,  the  two  middle  weeks 
In  August ;  habit,  strong,  healthy,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer ;  one  of  our 
best  early  table  or  kitchen  fhiits. 
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110.  ReiDette  Franche.  [Syn.  French  Reinette.]  —  iDtroduced  from  France. 
Size,  above  mediiun ;  form,  flattisb  ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  with  nnmerons  ma- 
aety  specks ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  du- 
ration, fh>m  November  till  February ;  habit,  healthy,  moderate  bearer,  and  fit 
fin*  the  dessert. 

111.  Revelstone  Pippin.— Originated  in  Scotland.  Size,  medium ;  form,  irregu- 
lar; colour,  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  spotted  with  russet,  and 
nearly  bright  red  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  eye, 
large ;  flesh,  yellow ;  flavour,  sweet  and  pleasant ;  duration,  the  last  week  in 
August,  and  the  two  first  weeks  in  September ;  habit,  healthy,  and  an  abuiv- 
dant  bearer ;  it  is  an  excellent  table  fruit. 

112.  lUbston  Pippin.  [Syn,,  Formosa  Apple,  Travers  Apple,  Glory  of  York.}— 
Originated  at  Ribston  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  Size,  medium ;  form,  somewhat  ir- 
r^pilar ;  colour,  yellowish  or  green  on  the  shaded  side,  often  russety,  mottled 
with  red  on  the  side  nexi  the  sun,  particularly  when  grown  against  a  waU; 
stalk,  slender,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  eye,  rather  small ;  fieah,  pale  yel- 
low ;  flavour,  deliciously  aromatic ;  duration,  from  October  till  April  or  May ; 
liabit,  liable  to  canker  in  moist  soils,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  garden ;  this  is  one  of  our  very  best  table  apples. 

113.  Royal  Reinette.— Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  in  Sussex,  and  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  that  county.  Size,  under  the  medium ;  form,  somewhat  conical ; 
colour,  yellow  where  shaded,  striped  with  delicate  red  next  the  sun,  and,  like  most 
of  the  Reinettes,  sprinkled  With  numerous  white  dots ;  stalk,  very  short ;  eye, 
large  and  open ;  flesh,  pale  yellow ;  flavour,  rich  and  pleasant ;  duration,  from 
November  till  May;  habit,  healthy,  a  good  bearer,  and  a  second-rate  table 
apple. 

114.  Robinson's  Pippin.— Size,  small;  form,  oval,  and  flattened  at  both  ends; 
colour,  brownish  yellow,  rather  russety  towards  the  sun ;  stalk,  short  and 
fllender ;  eye,  open,  and  very  shallow ;  duration,  from  December  till  May ; 
habit,  slender,  fruit  produced  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  shoots ;  an  excel- 
lent dessert  fruit. 

115.  Royal  Russet.  [Syn.,  Reinette  de  Canada  grise,  Passe-Pomme  de  Canada.}— 
Size,  large ;  form,  rather  flat  than  oblong ;  colour,  yellowish  green,  thickly 
covered  with  grey  russet ;  stalk,  very  short ;  eye,  rather  small;  flesh,  greenish 
white;  flavour,  slightly  aromatic,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pleasant 
acidity;  duration,  /rom  November  till  May,  or  later;  habit,  less  liable  to 
canker  than  the  Old  Royal  Russet,  and  a  good  bearer ;  it  is  one  of  our  very 
best  culinary  apples. 

11&  Royal  Pearmain.  [<8^n.,  Herefordshire  Pearmain.]— Size,  large;  form, 
oblong,  inclining  to  conical ;  colour,  pale  yellowish  green,  interspersed  with 
grey,  russety  specks  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and 
slender ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow ;  duration,  from  November  till  February ;  habit, 
healthy,  and  generally  free  from  canker  and  blight,  especially  if  planted  in  a  dry 
bottomed  soil ;  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  and  although  of  many  years  stand- 
ing in  this  country,  is  much  less  cultivated  than  it  ought  to  be. 

117.  Royal  Reinette.— Size,  below  medium ;  form,  slightly  conical ;  colour,  yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  side  most  shaded,  but  on  the  op- 
posite stained  with  brilliant  red,  the  whole  surface  highly  polished  and  shining ; 
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ileih»  pale  yellow ;  eye,  large ;  itelk,  Tery  ihort ;  dnntioD,  fttnn  Norember  till 
May ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer,  much  cultivated  in  Sussex,  where  it 
is  esteemed  one  of  their  best  dessert  apples. 

118.  Ross  NonpareiL— Originated  in  Ireland.  Size,  medium ;  form,  roondish, 
not  at  all  angular;  coknir,  mssety  green,  stained  with  red  on  the  side  next  tlie 
son ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short,  for  a  Nonpareil ;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  doration, 
Arom  November  till  April;  habit,  healthy  in  all  soils,  a  great  bearer,  deserving 
of  general  cultivation  as  a  dessert  ftroit. 

119.  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  iSyn,,  Kirk's  Scarlet  Nonpareil.]— Originated,  accord- 
ing to  Lindley  and  others,  in  a  garden  of  a  pnblic-hoase  at  Esher,  Surrey,  and 
by  Salisbury,  said  to  have  been  raised  firom  seeds,  at  Kimpton  Park,  near  Snn- 
biiry,  Middlesex.  Siie,  medium;  form,  similar  to  other  Nonpareils;  colour, 
greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  deep  red  next  the  sun ;  stalk,  very  variable  in 
length  and  thickness ;  eye,  shallow ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  flavour,  of  the 
highest  order ;  duration,  Arom  November  till  April ;  habit,  slender,  hardy,  and 
a  great  bearer ;  it  cannot  be  too  extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  a  dessert  fi-uit 
of  the  first  class. 

190.  Summer  Golden  Pippin.—  Size,  under  the  medium ;  form,  similar  to  the 
Old  Golden  Pippin ;  colour,  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  orange ;  stalk,  short ; 
eye,  shallow ;  flesh,  whitish ;  flavour,  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  destitute  of 
that  perfume  peculiar  to  the  Old  Golden  Pippin ;  duration,  from  the  end  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  September ;  habit,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  it  is 
both  an  excellent  and  beautiful  dessert  firuit. 

131.  Sam  Young.  [S^.,  Irish  Russet.]— Originated  in  Ireland,  and  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Robertson,  a  respectable  nurseryman  of  Kilkenny,  and  an 
excellent  Pomologist.  Size,  under  the  medium ;  form,  nearly  globular ;  colour, 
bright  yellow,  interspersed  with  numerous  brown  spots,  and  mssety  red  next 
the  sun ;  eye,  wide  and  open ;  stalk,  short ;  flesh,  yellowish ;  duration,  from 
November  till  February ;  habit,  a  healthy,  moderately  strong  tree,  and  as  a 
dessert  fruit  inferior  to  few  of  our  modem  varieties. 

132.  Siely's  Mignonne.  [Sjfn.,  Pri(|e  of  the  Ditches.]— Introduced  into  notice 
about  forty  years  ago,  fh>m  Norwich,  where  some  trees  of  it  grew  in  the  castle 
ditches,  which  gave  rise  to  the  above  synonyme.  Size,  below  the  medium ; 
form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  yellow,  covered  with  a  thick,  grey,  russet  netting, 
giving  the  skin  a  scabrous  appearance ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow ;  duration,  firom 
November  tiU  February ;  habit,  rather  tender,  slender  in  growth,  but  well  cal- 
culated for  dwarf  training,  and  worth  cultivation  every  Tvhere  as  a  dessert 
fruit. 

123.  Sweeney  Nonpareil.— Originated  in  1807,  at  Sweeney,  in  Shropshire.  Size, 
large  for  a  Nonpareil ;  form,  rather  irregular,  when  compared  with  the  old,  or 
with  the  scarlet  Nonpareils ;  colour,  green  where  shaded,  sometimes  a  fine  red 
next  the  sun;  stalk,  slender,  about  an  inch  in  .'ength;  eye,  small;  flesh, 
greenish  yellow ;  flavour,  saccharine  and  acid  very  pleasantly  comtkined ;  du- 
ration, from  November  till  April ;  habit,  healthy,  and  an  abundant  bearer ; 
it  is  a  second-rate  dessert  fruit. 

124.  Stone  Pippin.  [Syn.,  White  Pippin,  White  Stone  Pippin.]— Size,  medium ; 
form,  oblong,  tapering  towards  the  crown ;  colour,  smooth  pale  green,  turning 
yellow  when  kept  a  few  weeks ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  slender ;  duration,  from  No- 
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▼ember  till  Au^st ;  habit,  hardy,  attaininj^  a  larp^e  size,  and  a  moit  abundant 
bearer.    As  a  culinary  Aruit,  few  are  more  worthy  of  cultivation. 

135.  Striped  Beaufin.— Originated,  most  probably,  in  some  part  of  Norfolk.  Size, 
large ;  form,  somewhat  irregular ;  colour,  green,  tinged  with  dull  salmon,  or 
dull  red,  all  round  the  fruit ;  eye,  large ;  stalk,  short ;  flesh,  pale  green ;  dura- 
tion, from  October  till  May ;  habit,  hardy,  and  worth  extensive  cultivation  as  a 
culinary  fruit. 

136.  Scarlet  Pearmain.  [Spn.,  Bell's  Scarlet.]— Size,  medium ;  form,  conical ;  co- 
lour, deep  red,  with  a  little  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  glowing  crimson  on  the 
aide  next  the  sun ;  eye,  medium  sized ;  stalk,  slender ;  flesh,  white ;  duration, 
from  September  to  December ;  habit,  healthy,  a  good  bearer,  and  a  very  hand- 
some dessert  fruit. 

127.  Scarlet  Crofton.— Originated  in  Ireland.  Size,  medium ;  form,  flattish  round ; 
colour,  yellow  russet,  bright  red  and  russet  on  the  sunny  side ;  eye,  wide ;  stalk, 
short ;  flesh  never  becoming  mealy ;  duration,  from  October  till  January ;  habit, 
healthy,  abundant  bearer,  and  an  excellent  dessert  apple. 

128.  Summer  Broaden.  [iS^n.,  Summer  Ck)lman.]~Originated,  like  many  other 
valuable  apples,  in  some  part  of  Norfolk*  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  nearly 
globular,  slightly  angled  on  the  sides ;  colour,  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  pale 
brown  on  the  sunny  side ;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  duration,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber ;  habit,  tree  small  g^wers,  but  great  bearers ;  it  is  a  valuable  culinary  fruit. 

139.  Sykehouse  Russet.  [Syn.,  Pn^er  of  the  Dutch.]— Originated  at  Sykehouse, 
in  Yorkshire.  Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  and  flattened  at  the  ends ;  colour^ 
greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  slightly  covered  with  russet,  brownish  red  next 
the  sun ;  stalk,  very  variable,  both  in  length  and  thickness  *,  eye,  open,  deeply 
sunk ;  flesh,  whitish  yellow  *,  flavour,  pleasantly  sub-acid ;  duration,  from  De- 
cember till  April ;  habit,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.  Mr.  Lindley  observes,  that 
its  young  wood  is  somewhat  long-jointed,  very  straight  and  erect,  and  g^ws  to 
a  greater  length  in  one  season  than  any  other  apple  he  has  propagated ;  it  is 
a  first-rate  dessert  fhiit. 

130.  Wheeler's  Russet.— Size,  medium;  form,  irregular,  somewhat  flat;  colour, 
yellowish  grey  russet  in  the  shade,  sprinkled  with  a  lively  brown  on  the  side 
next  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short ;  flesh,  greenish  white ;  duration,  from 
November  till  May ;  habit,  tree  very  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer  in  all  soils 
except  a  strong,  deep,  damp  loam,  in  which  it  soon  cankers  and  dies ;  an  excel- 
lent dessert  or  culinary  fruit. 

131.  White  Russet.— Originated  in  Ireland ;  size,  large ;  form,  nearly  round,  but 
slightly  angular  on  the  sides ;  colour,  yellowish  russety  green,  slightly  red  on 
the  sunny  side;  stalk,  short;  duration,  in  November  and  December;  habit, 
tree  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  second  order. 

isa.  White  Spanish  Rdnette.  [Syn-,  Fall  Pippin,  Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin,  Large 
Fan  Pippin.]— Originated  in  America,  and  appears  to  have  been  early  introduced 
into  this  country,  as  trees  of  great  age  and  size  exist  in  several  parts  of  Sussex. 
It  was,  however,  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  imported  it 
for  sale  from  its  native  country.  Size,  very  large;  form,  roundish  oblong; 
ooUrar,  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  orange  on  the  sunny  side ;  flesh,  white ;  eye, 
larg^e ;  stalk,  short ;  duration,  from  November  till  March ;  habit,  healthy,  and 
an  abundant  bearer  in  good  situations,  but,  like  many  American  apples,  requires 
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the  best  climatei  our  oountry  affords.     As  a  dessert  or  culinary  appte,  it  is  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

133.  Winter  White  CalviUe.  [Syn,,  CalTiUe  blanche  d'Hiver.]— Size,  large ;  form, 
irr^^ular ;  colour,  greenish  yellow  till  ripe,  when  it  becomes  bright  yellow  tinged 
with  red ;  stalk,  slender,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  eye, 
small ;  flesh,  white ;  flavour,  exceeding^ly  pleasant ;  duration,  flrom  December 
till  March  or  April ;  habit,  robust,  hardy,  and  a  moderate  bearer;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen  fruit,  and  one  of  the  best  apides  met  with  in  France,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated. 

134.  Winter  Pearmain.  [Syn.,  Old  Pearmain  of  the  Herefordshire  orchards.}— 
Size,  medium ;  form,  that  of  other  pearmains ;  colour,  green,  slightly  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  often  marked  with  darkish  spots,  particularly  on  old  trees, 
and  when  they  are  much  shaded,  or  crowded  with  their  own  wood ;  stalk,  short 
and  slender :  eye,  small ;  flesh,  pale  green ;  duration,  fh>m  November  till  March; 
habit,  moderately  robust,  a  good  bearer,  and  an  excellent  winter  dessert  firuit. 

135.  Wyken  Pippin.— Originated  at  Wyken,  near  Coventry,  fh>m  a  seed  brought 
from  France  or  Holland.  Size,  below  medium ;  fbrm,  round,  and  flattened  at 
both  ends ;  colour,  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  side  next  the 
sun;  stalk,  short;  eye,  small;  flesh,  greenish  yellow;  flavour,  somewhat 
musky ;  duration,  from  October  tiU  January ;  habit,  hardy,  healthy,  and  a  very 
gpreat  bearer ;  a  second-rate  dessert  friiit. 

136.  Yorkshire  Greening. — Originated,  it  is  supposed,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  has 
been  long  cultivated.  Size,  considerably  above  the  medium ;  form,  flattish  and 
irr^^ular ;  colour,  dark  green ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  eye,  flat ;  flesh,  greenish 
white ;  flavour,  pleasant  acid ;  duration,  from  November  till  May ;  habit,  robust, 
hardy,  and  a  good  bearer ;  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  kitchen  Ihiits. 


PB0PA6ATI0N  OF  THE  APPLE. 

The  Apple  is  propagated  either  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  budding, 
grafting,  or  suckers ;  and  each  of  these  processes  is  so  important  in  itself, 
that,  to  exhibit  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  them  separately. 

Seeds. — For  the  reproduction  of  all  plants  that  produce  seeds,  or  rather 
of  all  plants  that  produce  visible  ones,  the  most  usual  process,  and  especr* 
ally  that  pointed  out  by  Nature,  is  by  sowing  these  seeds.  It  is  also  the  mode 
by  which  new  or  improved  varieties  of  plants  or  fruits  are  to  be  obtained. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  every  plant  or  fhiit  so  originated 
is  improved  in  its  condition  by  this  process,  for  we  find  many  very  in^ 
ferior  varieties,  both  of  flowers  and  fruits,  so  raised.  We  are  as  yet  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produces  this  tendency  to  Change  for  the 
better  or  the  worse.     <<  Philosophers,''  says  Mr.  lindley,  "  are   tinac- 
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quaiBted  with  the  reason  why  there  should  be  any  tendency  to  variation 
from  the  characters  first  stamped  on  any  species  by  nature ;  but  all  know 
that  this  tendency  does  exist,  and  in  a  most  remarkable  degpree  in  many 
species.  There  is  in  all  beings  a  disposition  to  deviate  from  their  original 
nature  when  cultivated,  or  even  in  a  wild  state ;  but  this  disposition  is  so 
strong  in  some  as  to  render  them  particularly  well  adapted  to  become, 
subject  to  domestication;  for  instance,  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  and  the 
barn-yard  fowl,  are  cases  in  which  this  tendency  is  most  strongly  marked 
in  animals,  and  domesticated  fruits  are  a  parallel  case  in  the  vegetable 
world." 

**  Without,  then,  vainly  endeavouring,''  says  the  same  high  authority,  '<to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  disposition  to  form  varieties,  let  us  take  it  as  a 
naked  fact  that  the  disposition  exists.  Cultivators  increase  this  dis- 
position chiefly  in  two  ways, — either  by  constantly  selecting  the  finest 
existing  varieties  for  seed,  or  by  intermixing  the  pollen  and  stigma  of  two 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  something  of  an  intermediate 
nature.  The^  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  either  of  these  practices, 
and  consequently  their  gardens  contained  few  things  which  would  now 
be  deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  power  of  obtaining  cross-bred 
varieties  at  pleasure,  has  only  existed  since  the  discovery  of  the  sexes  in 
plants ;  but,  as  it  exerts  a  most  extensive  influence  over  alterations  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  be  considered  the  most  important  controlling 
power  which  we  possess.'' 

If  this  power,  however,  is  left  to  the  simple  operations  of  nature, 
although  it  would,  even  in  that  case,  produce  a  change  of  condition  to 
a  certain  extent,  yet  that  change  is  seldom  found  to  be  sufficiently 
marked  or  certain,  to  induce  us  to  leave  the  matter  to  mere  chance  alone. 
No  doubt  but  that  many,  if  not  most  of  our  old  and  good  apples  have 
been  thus  acddentaUy  produced ;  but  since  the  existence  of  the  sexual 
distinctions  has  been  ascertained  and  scientifically  understood,  more  cer- 
tain and  comjdete  means  have  presented  themselves  for  our  guidance. 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  sexes  in  plants  is  attributed  to  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist  Linnaeus,  the  founder  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany, 
the  knowledge  of  this  organization  was  known  to  some,  and  hinted  at 
by  others,  of  our  own  countrymen  before  his  day.  The  great  Lord  Bacon, 
who  has  been  styled  the  Prophet  of  the  Arts,  suspected  that  it  was 
possible  to  cross  the  breed  of  plants,  and  to  produce  kinds,  by  art,  as 
novel  as  those  which  nature  has  sometimes  produced  by  accident. 

**  The  compounding  or  mixture  of  kinds  in  plants,"  says  Lord  Verulam, 
"  is  not  found  out ;  which,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  possible,  is  more  at  com- 
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mind  than  that  of  living  ereatiires ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the  most 
notable  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  out,  for  so  you  may  have 
great  variety  of  new  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  does  it 
not ;  that  mendeth  the  fruit,  it  doubleth  the  flowers,  &c. ;  but  it  hath  not 
the  power  to  make  a  new  kind ;  for/'  he  adds,  "  the  sdon  overroleth  the 
stock," 

Professor  Bradley,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
says  distinctly,  that  this  subject  has  been  accomplished ;  but  the  exact 
method  was  not  then  clearly  understood,  as  we  find  from  his  recommending 
only  the  bringing  together  the  branches  of  different  trees  while  in  bloom. 

The  means  used  in  the  process  of  artificially  fecundating  the  stigma  or 
female  parts  of  the  blossom  of  one  flower  with  the  pollen  or  male  dust  of 
another,  have  been  beautifully  described  and  explained  by  Knight  and 
others.  That  eminent  Pomologist  has  obtained  thousands  of  apple-trees  from 
seeds,  many  of  which  are  of  first-rate  quality,  by  cutting  out  the  stamens 
of  the  blossoms  to  be  impregnated  before  their  own  pollen  was  ripe  enough 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards,  when  the  stigma  was  mature,  by  intro- 
ducing the  pollen  of  the  other  parent,  either  by  shaking  the  pollen  of  it 
over  the  flower  containing  the  stigma  only,  by  introducing  the  flower  when 
deprived  of  its  petals  or  coloured  leaves,  or  by  transferring  the  pollen  upon 
the  point  of  a  camel  hair  pencil  from  the  one  flower  to  the  other.  By 
these  means  he  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  natural  fecundation  of  the 
blossom  vrithin  itself,  and  thus  greatly  increased  the  chances  of  obtaining 
intermediate  varieties  by  making  use  of  two  distinct  parents. 

This  process  is  called  cross-impregnation,  and  is  in  its  nature  highly 
curious.  Mr.  Lindley  de;scribes  the  action  as  follows : — *^  Pollen  (the  male 
dust)  consists  of  extremely  minute  hollow  baUs,  or  bodies ;  their  cavity  is 
filled  vrith  fluid,  in  which  swim  particles  of  a  figure  varying  from  spherical 
to  oblong,  and  having  apparently  spontaneous  motion.  The  stigma  (the 
female  organ)  is  composed  of  a  very  lax  tissue,  the  intercellular  passages 
of  which  have  a  greater  diameter  than  the  moving  particles  of  the 
pollen. 

"  When  a  grain  of  pollen  comes  in  contact  vrith  the  stigma,  it  bursts, 
and  discharges  its  contents  among  the  lax  tissue  upon  which  it  has  fallen. 
The  moving  particles  descend  through  the  tissue  of  the  style,  until  one, 
or  sometimes  more  of  them,  finds  its  way,  by  routes  specially  destined  by 
nature  for  this  service,  into  a  little  opening  in  the  integuments  of  the 
ovalum  or  young  seed.  Once  deposited  there,  the  particle  swells,  increases 
gradually  in  size,  separates  into  radicle  and  cotyledons,  and  finally  becomes 
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the  embryo,  that  part  which  is  to  give  birth,  when  the  seed  is  sown,  to 
a  new  individual. 

*^  Sach  being  the  mode  in  which  the.  pollen  influences  the  stigma,  and 
subsequently  the  seed,  a  practical  consequence  of  great  importance 
necessarily  follows,  viz.,  that  in  all  ci^es  of  cross-fertilization  the  new 
variety  will  take  chiefly  after  its  polliniferous  or  male  parent ;  and  that  at 
the  same  time  it  will  acquire  some  of  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  its 
mother." 

In  making  these  experiments  it  should  be  observed,  that  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sorts  operated  upon,  because  impregnation 
will  never  or  very  rarely  take  place  between  different  species  unless  they 
are  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  and  we  can  state,  on  the  authority  of 
lindley,  '*  that  the  offspring  of  the  two  distinct  species  is  itself  sterile,  or 
if  it  possesses  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seed,  its  progeny  returns 
back  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents.  Hence  it  seldom  or  never  has 
happened  that  domesticated  fruits  have  had  such  an  origin.  We  have  no 
varieties  raised  between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  or  the  quince  and  the 
pear,  cur  the  plum  and  the  cherry,  or  the  gooseberry  and  the  currant.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  varieties  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  two  pre- 
existing varieties  are  not  less  prolific,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  more  so 
than  either  of  their  parents.'' 

The  kinds  of  apples  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  cross  by  artificial 
impregnation  appear  to  be  those  which  have  a  great  many  qualities  in 
common,  and  some  different  qualities.  Thus  it  would  be  proper  to  cross 
the  Grolden  Pippin  with  other  pippins,  and  even  with  some  rennets,  but  it 
would  be  improper  to  cross  it  with  codlins  or  the  larger-growing  kinds. 
The  numerous  varieties  of  pippins  raised  by  Knight  and  others  have  been 
obtained  by  following  the  above  rule.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  a  small 
apple,  say,  for  example,  the  Golden  Pippin,  crossed  with  a  much  larger 
sort,  wiU  produce  a  variety  sufficiently  distinct  from  either ;  but  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  this  new  variety  will  be  of  very  inferior  quality 
to  either;  '^  the  qualities  of  both  parents,''  as  Mr.  Loudon  has  very  justly 
observed,  '^  of  so  very  opposite  natures  being,  as  it  were,  rudely  jumbled 
together  in  the  offspring." 

Apple  trees  are  annually  raised  in  considerable  numbers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  stocks  whereon  to  graft  other  approved  sorts.  This 
kind  of  stock  is  called  free  stock,  and  is  the  progeny  of  any  kind  of  apple 
seed  that  may  be  most  conveniently  obtained ;  at  least  such  is  the  practice 
in  the  British  nurseries.  The  Norman  orchardists  pay  more  attention  to 
the  subject,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  article  Stocks. 
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The  leedB  being  obtained,  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  they  are 
ripe  as  possible,  that  is,  in  antumn.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  lights 
and  the  situation  wann  and  dry.  The  usual  precaution  to  guard  them 
against  the  attacks  of  mice  during  winter  should  be  taken.  The  autumn 
following  the  young  plants  will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery  vows,  if 
the  object  be  to  use  them  as  tree  stocks ;  but  if  to  obtain  new  varieties 
of  fruit,  then  they  should  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  to 
produce  their  fruit,  and  for  this  purpose  there  can  be  no  better  situation, 
if  upon  a  small  scale,  than  the  back  part  of  a  shrubbery,  wh^e  they  will 
occupy  but  little  space,  and,  during  their  flowering  season  at  least,  be 
extremely  beautiful.  If  upon  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to 
phint  them  in  the  margins  of  young  plantations,  or  in  hedge-rows,  where 
the  soil  is  good.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  a  successfiil  cultivator  of  the 
Apple,  informs  us,  (Hortieuliural  Trangaetiontf  vol.  i.  p.  333,)  that  he 
has  found  such  seedling  Apples  as  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lateral 
or  side  shoots  from  the  ground  upwards,  but  so  disposed  that  the  foliage 
of  the  upper  shoots  may  shade  those  under  them  as  little  as  possible,  and 
removing  only  trifling  shoots.  From  observations  made  by  him  on  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  his  seedling  apple  trees,  he  thought 
it  possible,  by  following  the  above  mode,  to  forward  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  foliage  necessary  to  the  formation  of  blossom  buds.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  succeeded  so  fax  by  this  plan  as  to  produce  fruit  from 
seedling  apples  at  four,  five,  and  six  years,  instead  of  eight,  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  years,  which  is  the  usual  period  for  trees  pruned  to  naked  stems 
and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Other  methods  have  been  had  recourse  to  with  the  view  to  accelerate 
the  early  production  of  fruit  from  seedling  trees.  That  practised  by 
Mr.  McDonald,  of  Dalkeith,  appears  to  us  worthy  of  notice.  In  1808, 
he  impregnated  the  blossom  of  the  Nonpareil  with  the  pollen  of  the 
Golden  Pippin  and  Newtown  Pippin.  From  the  best  specimens  of  the  fruit 
so  produced  he  selected  the  seeds,  which  he  sowed  in  pots,  and  planted 
them  in  a  frame.  The  progeny,  which  consisted  of  eight  or  nine  plants, 
he  transplanted,  in  1809,  into  open  ground.  In  1811,  he  selected  a  few  of 
the  strongest  of  these  plants,  and  put  them  singly  into  pots.  In  1812,  one 
of  the  plants  showed  fruit-buds :  observing  this,  he  took  some  twigs  from 
the  tree,  and  grafted  them  on  a  healthy  wall  tree,  and  in  1813  he  had 
fruit.  In  1816,  his  seedling  trees  produced  several  dozen  of  apples,  and 
also  those  he  had  grafted,  which  latter,  he  observes,  were  the  largest. 

It  is  very  diificult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  judge  from  the  appearance 
of  the  seedling  trees  which  wUl  be  the  best,  or  come  earliest  into  a  fruit- 
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fill  state;  some  pretend  to  determine  this  from  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  and  therefore  select,  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  only  such 
as  have  broad  and  roundish  leaves,  and  thirow  away  such  as  have  nar- 
row and  pointed  leaves,  Mr.  Knight  appears  to  be  undecided  on  this 
subject,  for  he  observes,  **  An  estimate  may  be  made  of  their  good  or  bad 
qualities  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  summer,  by  the  resemblance  the 
leaves  bear  to  the  highly  cultivated  or  wild  kinds,"  and  this,  he  observes, 
was  remarked  by  the  vmters  of  the  last  century.  "  The  plants  whose 
buds  in  the  annual  wood  are  full  and  prominent,  are  usually  m(»%  pro- 
ductive than  those  whose  buds  are  small  and  shrunk  into  the  bark ;"  and 
further,  he  says,  "  the  vfidth  and  thickness  of  the  leaf  generally  indicate 
the  size  of  the  future  apple,  but  will  by  no  means  convey  any  correct 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  future  fruit.  Where  these  have  the  character  of 
high  cultivation,  the  qualities  of  the  fruit  will  be  fax  removed  from  those 
of  the  native  species ;  but  the  apples  may  be  insipid  or  highly  flavoured, 
green  or  deeply  coloured,  and  of  course  well  or  ill  calculated  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  planter.  An  early  blossom  in  the  spring,  and  an 
early  change  of  colour  in  the  autumnal  leaf,  would  naturally  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a  fruit  of  early  maturity ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  criterion  of  this  kind  on  which  the  smallest  dependence  may 
be  placed." 

The  eminent  horticulturist  just  quoted  has  paid  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  apple  trees  from  seeds,  not  only  yrith.  the  view 
of  obtaining  new  and  improved  varieties,  but  also,  as  he  thinks,  of  per- 
petuating even  the  best  of  the  old  and  valuable  sorts^  which  he  believes  to 
be  grovnng  rapidly  into  decay,  having  outlived  the  natural  term  of  their 
useful  existence.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  in  various 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Knight  has 
endeavoured  to  substantiate  his  theory ;  but  we  believe  that  the  geneiaUty 
of  physiological  writers,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  enter?^ 
tain  very  different  opinions  on  this  subject.  If  the  Apple  is  now  de- 
teriorated in  merit  from  what  it  once  was,  which  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  determine,  it  may  be  attributed  to  one  of  the  following 
eanses,  viz.,  that  the  trees  are  either  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  from  being 
perpetuated  by  grafting  beyond  the  natural  period  of  their  usefrd  existence, 
as  asserted  by  Knight,  or  that  the  return  of  more  genial  summers,  as 
believed  by  Williamson,  Speechly,  and  others,  will  restore  to  us  from  old 
trees  as  good  fruit  as  heretofore. 

Latsrb. — The  Apple  is  seldom  propagated  by  this  process,  unless  for 
obtaining  codlin  stocks ;  the  operation  differs  not  from  that  in  general 
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ing  or  tongue-gnfting,  ade-gnftiiig,  crawn-gnftiBg,  deft-grafting,  saddle- 
grafting,  root-grafting,  thoolder  or  chink-grafting,  flnte-gnfting,  pig  or 
terebration-grafting.  Of  these,  two  sab-Tarieties  of  saddle-'grafting  were 
sometimes  practised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  a  snb-fariety  of  loot-graftmg 
was  also  used  by  the  same  lamented  gentleman. 

Of  all  these  varieties  one  or  two  only  are  in  general  use  for  propagating 
the  Apple  in  the  British  gardens,  and  those  who  are  expert  at  whip,  side, 
and  root-grafting  may  accomplish  all  that  is  absolutely  required.  The 
French  have,  with  their  usual  faculty  of  invention  in  little  matters,  en- 
larged this  number  to  a  very  extraordinary  extent.  The  late  Professor 
Thouin  has  described  above  forty  methods  of  grafting,  many  of  which  are 
not  only  difficult  to  accomplish,  but  when  done  possess  no  real  advantage 
over  the  more  ordinary  modes.  Those  particularly  interested  in  these 
matters  may  refer  to  the  article  Grefet  in  Nmofeau  Omrt  oomplet  ^Agri- 
culture,  torn,  xvi.,  and  also  in  Monognpkie  det  Cfrejftu  (4to,  Paris,  1821). 

Inarching  or  grafting  by  approach  is  anodier  modification  of  this  art, 
but  is  not  often  empbyed  on  the  Apple  tree.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  mode,  viz.,  side  inarching  and  crown  inarching ;  the  former  is  most 
generally  in  use.  Professor  Thouin  has  enumerated  above  thirty-«even 
sub-varieties  of  inarching. 

Theory  of  Grafting. — ^Keith,  in  Phfdoilogiedl  Boieaiyj  vol.  ii.  p.  277, 
has  ably  elucidated  this  art  After  referring  to  its  supposed  origin,  which 
we  have  already  spoken  of,  viz.,  the  natural  union  of  two  branches,  he 
proceeds : — **  This  is  what  may  be  termed  a  natural  graft,  in  opposition 
to  an  artificial  graft,  of  which  it  is  the  model  and  prototype :  the  whole 
of  the  art  of  grafting  being  founded  upon  the  capacity  inherent  in  plants, 
of  uniting  together  by  the  stems  in  given  circumstances,  and  in  a  given 
mode.  But  the  natural  graft  is  always  effected  by  means  of  the  union  of 
the  liber  of  the  respective  stems  composing  it ;  so  that  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  grafting  consists  in  applying  the  liber  of  the  graft  and  stock 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most  facilitate  their  incorporation. 
And  hence  the  graft  will  not  succeed,  unless  the  two  libers  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  closely  bound  together.  Nor  will  it  succeed  well,  unless 
the  plants  engrafted  have  some  natural  affinity  to  one  another,  as  that 
subsisting  between  the  plum  and  cherry ;  in  which,  and  in  all  other  cases, 
the  union  is  effected  by  means  of  a  granular  and  herbaceous  substance 
exuding  from  between  the  wood  and  bark,  and  binding  and  cementing 
together  the  stock  and  graft,  though,  not  uniting  the  former  layers  of 
wood." 

The  success  of  grafting  depends  mainly  upon  the  property  that  buds 
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possess  of  extending  roots  downwards  and  shoots  upwards,  as  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  propagation  hy  cuttings ;  hut  in  grafting,  the  roots  extend 
themselTes  hetween  the  hark  and  the  wood,  and  form  new  layers  of  wood 
instead  of  underground  fibres,  as  in  the  former  case.  In  grafting  there 
are,  however,  some  other  causes  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
which  are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  cutting!.  And  hence,  says  Lindley, 
"  it  is  necessary  that  an  adhesion  should  take  place  hetween  the  scion 
and  the  stock,  so  that,  when  the  descending  fibres  of  the  buds  shall  haye 
fixed  themselves  upon  the  wood  of  the  stock,  they  may  not  be  liable  to 
subsequent  separation.  No  one  can  have  studied  the  economy  of  the 
v^etable  kii^[;dom  without  having  remarked  that  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
den^  to  cohesion  in  bodies  or  parts  that  are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other.  This  cohesion  will  always  be  found  to  take  place  in  the  cellular 
tissue  only,  and  never  in  the  vascular  tissue.  In  the  stems  of  all  such 
trees  as  are  grafted  by  orchardists,  the  cellular  tissue  is  found  alive  only 
in  the  medullary  rays  and  the  liber ;  it  is  therefore  essential,  in  the  first 
place,  that  those  parts,  both  in  the  stock  and  scion,  should  be  placed  in 
eontact.  With  respect  to  the  medullary  rays,  these  are  so  numerous  and  so 
<dos^y  placed  that  it  ia  scarcely  possible  that  a  portion  of  one  stem 
should  be  applied  to  another  without  the  medullary  rays  of  both  touching 
each  other  at  many  points.  No  care,  therefore,  is  required  to  ensure  this, 
which  may  be  safely  left  to  chance.  But  in  regard  to  the  Uber,  as  this 
is  e(mfined  to  a  narrow  strip  in  both  stock  and  scion,  great  care  must  be 
tak^i  that  they  are  both  placed  as  exactly  in  contact  with  each  other  as 
possible,  so  that  the  line  of  separation  of  the  wood  iaxd  bark  should,  in 
both  %to€k  and  sdon,  be  accurately  adjusted.^'  It  is  well  known  to 
practitioners  how  much  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  this 
drcomstance ;  but,  as  the  authority  last  quoted  continues,  **  There  are 
other  reasons  why  that  accuracy  in  adjusting  the  line  between  the  bark 
and  wood  of  the  stock  and  sdon  is  so  important.  It  is  at  that  part 
that  the  roots  of  the  latter  pass  downwards  over  the  former ;  and  it  is 
abo  there  that  the  substance  called  cambiumf  which  serves  for  food  to 
the  young  descending  fibres,  is  secreted.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  more 
accurate  the  adjustment  of  the  line  separating  the  wood  from  the  bark, 
the  more  ready  vrill  be  the  transmission  of  young  fibres  from  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  that  the  less  the  accuracy  that  may  be  observed  in  this 
respect,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  such  transmission  will  be.  Providing 
the  Btod^  and  sdon  be  of  exactly  the  same  size,  the  adjustment  can 
scarcely  fisil  to  be  accurate  in  the  most  unskUful  hands ;  it  is  in  the  more 
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of  the  tCMM  bcmgnidinMlkr  AiB  the  ttm^  that  this  is 
to  be  Bost  pnticvbrij  atteaded  to." 

Opbkatiox  of  Gkaitin«. — 'Whip,  or  tongoe-gnftiiig,  is  the  mode 
io  use  IB  die  best  finrit-tiee  noncries,  and  is  so  caDed  from  the 

manaer  of  cvttiiig  both  the  stock  and  scioiis 
in  a  shyping  directioii  on  one  of  their  sides, 
so  that  when  broi^t  together  they  fit  ex- 
actly, and  thus  may  be  tied  together  in  the 
manner  of  a  whip  thong  to  the  handle. 
In  former  times  this  species  of  grsfdng 
was  peiliDnned  without  a  slit  or  tongne, 
and  in  that  case  the  former  tenn  was  more 
aj^licable.  Subsequent  prsctice  has  added 
the  slit  or  tongue,  whidi  has  not  inaptly 
given  rise  to  the  latter  tenn.  In  peifonn- 
ing  the  firrt,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  merely  to  cut  obliquely  at  correspond- 
ing angles  to  the  stock  and  sdon,  so  that 
when  the  incisbns  are  brought  together 
they  fit  exactly :  then,  the  inner  barks  of  both  being  brought  to  unite 
on  one  side  at  least,  a  union  takes  place,  as  described  above  in  the  theory 
of  grafting. 

The  process  of  tying  them  firmly  together  with  bast,  claying,  &c.,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  following  method.  This  mode,  although  not  generally 
used  for  apples  and  pears,  &c.,  is  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  propagators 
of  exotic  plants,  where  both  stock  and  sdon  often  happen  to  be  very 
■lender. 

The  other  variety  of  this  mode,  that  is,  tongue-grafting,  is  performed 
as  follows : — **  The  scion  and  stock  being  cut  ofi*  obliquely  at  corresponding 
angles,  as  near  as  the  operator  can  guess,  then  cut  off  the  tip  of  the  stock 
obliquely  or  nearly  horizontally ;  make  now  a  slit  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  sloping  face  of  the  stock  downwards,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  sdon 
upwards.''  This  is  called  tongueing.  **  The  tongue  or  wedge-like  pro- 
cess, forming  the  upper  part  of  the  sloping  face  of  the  sdon,  is  then 
inserted  downwards  in  the  cleft  of  the  stock ;  the  inner  barks  of  both 
bdng  brought  closely  to  unite  on  one  side,  so  as  not  to  be  displaced  by 
tying,  which  ought  to  be  done  immediately  with  a  riband  of  bast,  brought, 
in  a  neat  manner,  several  times  round  the  stock:  this  is  generally 
done  firom  right  to  left,  when  the  sdon  is  placed  with  the  right  hand, 
but  from  the  left  to  the  right,  when  it  is  placed  with  the  left  hand.    The 
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nest  opwitlon  Is  to  da;  the  whole  over  in  inch  thick  on  eyeiy  tide,  from 
about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the  bottom  of  the  graft,  to  ui  inch 
over  the  top  of  the  stock,  finishing  the  whole  coat  of  cla;  in  a  kind  of 
onl  globular  form,  doting  it  effectaally  about  the  anon  and  every  part, 
so  u  no  light,  wet,  nor  nind  ma;  penetrate ;  to  prerent  which  is  the 
irhole  intention  of  claying." 

There  is  another  variety  of  tongue-grafting,  recommended  by  Hr. 
Cobbett,  in  his  Engliah  Gardener,  pp.  206—209.  This,  also,  has  its 
advant^es,  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  following  fignrea 
and  description,  though  somewhat  abreviated . — "  The  stock  being  ready. 


cut  it  off  at  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground,  and  with  a  shsxp  knife 
cut  a  thin  slip  of  wood  and  bark  upward,  from  about  two  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  Bhorteoed  stock.  Make  this  cat  at  one  pull  of  the  knife, 
inserting  the  edge  rather  horizontally,  and  when  it  has  gone  through  the 
bark  and  into  the  wood  a  little  short  of  the  middle,  puQ  straight  up- 
wards (see  No.  1,  a,  i).  Then,  at  less  than  half  way  down  this,  cut. a 
thin  tongue  (No.  1,  (),  not  more  Oian  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  -mth  the  bottom  part  of  the  sdon  ;  make  a 
■loping  cut  (No.  2,  e,  d)  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  cut  in  the  stock ; 
then  make  a  tongue  (No.  2,  t)  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  stock 
(No.  I,  0  !  but  cut  npward  instead  of  downward.  Then  place  the  sdon 
npon  the  stock,  insertii^  the  tongue  of  the  sdon  into  the  tongue  of  the 
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Btock.  Bring  the  four  edges  of  the  bark,  that  is,  the  two  edges  of  the 
cut  in  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  the  two  corresponding  edges  oi  the  cut  in 
the  bottom  of  the  scion,  to  meet  precisely ;  or  if  the  scion  be  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  stock,  so  that  its  two  edges  of  bark  cannot 
meet  those  of  the  stock,  then  let  only  one  meet,  bnt  be  sore  thst 
one  meets  precisely.  But  observe  well  that  this  can  never  be  unless  the 
irst  cut  in  the  stock  and  that  in  the  sdon  be  perfectly  even  and  cones- 
ponding  to  each  other/'  The  parts  thus  joined  will  jHresent  the  ap- 
pearance of  No.  3,  the  tongues  of  the  stock  and  scion  daspiag  one  another, 
as  at  No.  3,  t ;  they  must  now  be  bound  £sst  together  in  the  usual  manner 
with  matting.  "  A  single  piece  tied  on  to  the  stock  [as  at  No.  4]  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  part  grafted,  and  then  wound  closely  up  till  it 
reach  the  very  top  of  the  stock,  will,  if  weU  done,  almost  ensure  the 
junction ;  but,  lest  parching  winds  should  come  and  knit  up  vegetation, 
it  is  usual  to  put  on,  besides  the  bandage  of  matting,  a  ball  of  well-beaten 
clay,  sprinkled  over  vnth  a  little  wood  ashes,  so  as  completlAy  to  cover 
the  parts  grafted,  that  is,  from  an  inch  below  them  to  an  inch  above  them 
[as  at  No.  5]." 

Side-grafting  is  merely  a  modification  of  whip  or  tongue-grafting,  and 
is  chiefly  used  upon  wall  trees ;  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  supply  the  want 

of  a  branch  in  any  part  of  the  tree,  and  also 
to  have  a  variety  of  sorts  on  the  same  tree. 
We  have  found  the  practice  of  side-graft- 
ing branches  of  the  same  tree,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  sort,  of  advantage  in  the 
case  of  sterile  pears,  the  branches  so  put 
on  in  general  coming  into  a  fruitful  state 
the  third  or  fourth  year  after  the  operation 
had  been  performed. 

Crown-grafting  is  principally  had  re- 
course to  in  the  case  of  old  or  large  isrees, 
when  headed  down,  whether  near  the 
ground,  as  in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  or  when  the 
larger  branches  of  standards  are  cut  off  close 
to  the  trunk  or  stem.  From  the  scions 
being  introduced  between  the  bark  and  wood,  it  has  been  often  called 
grafting  in  the  bark  or  rind. 

The  operation  is  thus  described  in  the  Eney.  of  Gard. : — "  In  performing 
the  operation,  first  cut  or  saw  off  the  head  of  the  stock  or  branch  hori- 
zontally or  level,  and  pare  the  top  smooth ;  then  cut  one  side  of  each 
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scion  flat  and  somewhat  sloping,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  forming  a  sort 
ol  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  to  rest  upon  the  crown  of  the  stock ; 
then  raise  the  rind  of  the  stock  with  the  handle  of  a  hudding  knife,  so  as 
to  admit  the  scion  between  it  and  the  wood  two  inches  down ;  which 
one,  place  the  scion  with  the  cut  side  next  the  wood,  thmsting  it  down 
far  enough  for  the  shoulder  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  stock ;  and  in 
this  manner  may  be  put  three,  four,  five,  or  more  scions  in  one  large 
stock  or  branch.'' 

If  some  pains  be  taken  in  cutting  down  an  old  or  large  unproductive 
tree,  or  one  of  inferior  merit,  so  that  the  larger  branches  be  cut  off  at 
proper  distances,  and  the  scions  placed  on  them  with  judgment,  a  very 
handsome  and  large  tree  may  in  a  short  period  be  produced,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  headed  back  close  to  the  stem,  as  most  generally 
is  the  case. 

Cleft  or  stock-grafting  is  another  mode  made  use  of  in  operating 
upon  old  trees  or  large  stocks  where  the  bark  or  rind  is  not  too  thick. 

The  head  of  the  stock  or  branch  being  cut 
off  in  a  sloping  direction,  a  slit  is  made 
the  contrary  way  in  the  top  of  the  stock, 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  scion,  which 
should  be  cut  sloping  like  a  wedge,  so  as 
to  fit  the  slit  made  in  the  stock;  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  side  of  the  wedge 
which  is  to  be  placed  outward  is  to  be 
thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  placing  the 
scion  into  the  slit  it  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  rind  of  the  scion  join  that  of  the 
stock,  for  if  these  do  not  unite,  the  grafts 
will  not  succeed,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
When  the  grafts,  which  may  be  either  one, 
two,  three,  or  more,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  stock,  are  put  in  their  places,  the  whole  should  be  clay6d  over 
as  in  the  case  of  crown-grafting. 

Saddle-grafting  is  a  method  well  adapted  for  standard  trees  grafted 
at  standard  height,  but  they  should  not  be  much  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  scions  to  be  put  on  them.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  head  of 
the  stock  is  cut  in  a  wedge-like  form ;  the  sdon  is  then  split  up  the 
middle,  after  which  each  half  is  pared  off  to  a  tongue-shape,  and  is  then 
placed  on  the  wedge-shaped  top  of  the  stock,  taking  care  that  the  inner 
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baiki  othoUt  Mock  nd  »6om  join  oa  om  ade  tt  lewt    The  wb<de  it 
made  bit  with  ban,  and  dayed  ma. 

A  mb-nriety  of  mkUe-gnftiDg  ii  dCKiibed  bj  Ur.  Knigfat,  in  the 
Bth  tdL  of  the  TVswac/ifiH  ^  /ilc  Herticalhrml  Soeiehf,  which  he  think) 
Biefhl  in  the  cue  of  ^erj  ilender  ihooti  hiTing  to  be  opoated  apon. 
ia  as  fbUowi ; — Aa  thia  mode  baa  md;  "  or  never  been 
t  will  be  neoeatary  that  I  deacribe  the  motioD  of  the 
aap  ai  I  conceiTe  it  to  lie,  at  the  period  when  grafta  are  most  adTU- 
tageoulf  inaerted.  The  gnft  fint  b^ina  il>  effwta  to  imite  itielf  to  tbe 
•t«ck  JDit  at  the  period  when  the  foimatioa  of  anew  )Dtem«llaTer<rf  bark 
oommencea  in  the  apiing ;  and  tlie  fluid,  wliich  generaiea  thia  layet  of 
barit,  and  which  alio  lecda  the  inaerted  graft,  ntdiata  in  erer;  diicctioii, 
from  the  Ticinitf  of  the  medulla,  to  Ae  external  anrfue  of  the  albuinum. 
The  grafk  i*  of  coune  moat  advantageously  placed  when  it  preaents  the 
largeit  luibce  to  itceire  >uch  fluid,  and  when  the  Aidd  itwlf  ia  made  to 
deviate  least  from  ita  natural  coune.  Thii  takes  place  most  efficiently, 
when  a  graft  of  nearly  equal  siie  with  the  stock  is  divided  at  its  base  and 
made  to  ttand  astride  the  stock,  and  when  the  two  divisious  of  the  graft 
an  pared  extremely  thin  at  and  near  their  lower  extremities,  so  that  they 
may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  atock  (from  which  but  little 
bark  or  wood  should  he  pared  off)  by  the  ligature.  I  have  adopted  this 
mode  chiefly  in  grafting  cherry  trees,  and  I  have  rarely  ever  seen  a  giafl 
fail,  even  when  the  wood  has  been  so  succalent  and  immature  as  to  pre. 
elude  every  hope  of  success  by  any 
other  mode." 

There  is  another  sub-variety  of 
saddle-grafting,  described  also  by 
Kn^t  as  being  slmost  confined  to 
Hercfordsliire,  tbe  chief  merit  of 
wliich  appean  to  be,  that  its  season  of 
being  performed  ia  after  that  of  the 
other  methods  in  general  use. 

Root-grafting  is  seldom  had  re- 
course to  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees, 
but  may  be  employed  when  stocks 
are  not  to  be  h&d,  which  is  seldom 
the  case.  It  is  found  of  great  service, 
however,  in  the  propagation  of  exotic 
plants.  The  American  orchardists 
employ  this  mode  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  select  tbe  roots  of  treei 
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of  the  same  species,  that  have  heen  dug  up  and  are  furnished  iwith  a  few 
fibres :  on  such  roots  they  place  scions  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
grafting,  and  afterwards  plant  them  so  deep  in  the  ground  that  the  part 
of  union  is  covered  with  the  mould.  The  roots  of  the  common  white 
thorn  have  been  used  in  this  country  as  a  stock  both  for  the  apple  and 
the  pear.  Mr.  Knight,  who  was  fertile  in  horticultural  inventions,  relates 
a  case  of  root-grafting  performed  some  years  ago  by  himself,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Horticuitural  Transactions,  "  Transplanting,  many  years 
ago,  some  pear  stocks  from  a  seed  bed,  of  which  the  soil  was  soft  and 
deep,  I  found  that  the  first-emitted  roots  of  many  of  them  descended  a 
foot  or  more  perpendicular  into  the  earth,  before  they  divided  into  any 
lateral  ramifications ;  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  replant  the  young  trees  with 
such  an  inconvenient  length  of  perpendicular  root,  I  cut  off  about  six 
inches  from  each.  The  amputated  parts  were  then  accurately  fitted  and 
bound,  as  in  splice  or  whip-grafting,  to  scions  of  pear  trees,  which  were 
selected  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size ;  and  the  roots,  with  their 
attached  branches,  were  deposited  in  the  ground  as  cuttings,  so  deep, 
that  the  whole  of  the  root,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  scion,  were  covered. 
The  soil  was  then  drawn  up  with  the  hoe  on  each  side  of  the  plants, 
which  were  placed  in  rows,  so  that  one  bud  only  of  each  graft  was  above 
the  soil,  and  another  just  within  it.  These  grafts  succeeded  perfectly  weU, 
and  I  have  subsequently  repeated  the  same  experiment  with  equal  success 
upon  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  peach.  In  the  greater  part  of  these 
experunents,  the  roots  were  perfectly  cleansed  from  mould  by  washing, 
before  they  were  fitted  to  the  graft,  and  were  then  placed  in  wet  moss, 
till  a  sufiSdent  number  were  ready  to  carry  to  the  nursery :  a  common 
dibber  only  was  employed  in  planting  them ;  but  the  mould  was  washed 
into  the  holes  with  water,  to  close  it  well  round  the  roots,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  clay  used  in  other  methods  of  grafting.^' 

Shoulder  or  chink-grafting  is  rarely  employed  in  propagating  fruit  trees, 
but  is  sometimes  used  in  grafting  exotic  plants. 

Flute  and  pig-grafting  are  seldom  now  employed;  by  the  latter  mode, 
Professor  Yon  Mons,  of  Brussels,  grafted  an  entire  tree  fifteen  feet  high 
on  the  stump  of  another  of  equal  diameter  growing  in  another  garden. 

Inarching  or  grafting  by  approach  is  a  species  of  grafting  seldom  prac* 
tised  on  the  ordinary  kind  of  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  that  most  generally 
used  in  the  multiplication  of  tender  exotics.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  as  regards  fruit  trees  are,  however,  very  great,  as  in  the  following 
case,  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight; — *^In  the  last  season  (1812)  a  peach 
tree  in  my  garden,  of  which  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  fruit,  had 


lo  MiqiiiTC  mataiitjr.     The  most 
probabk  cuue,  accordinB  to  my 
hTpotheaix,  mppeved  to  be  the 
want  of  retuTning   up,  which 
the  leaves  (if  eiiatiD|;)   would 
have  affiraded,  utd   the  coose- 
qocD  t  raorhid  itate  of  (he  bnuudi ; 
1  therafore  endeavoured   to  de- 
live  the  Bscessai;  portion  of  le- 
timiiig  Mt]!  from  anoth^  source. 
To  obtain  this  object,  the  points 
of   the    branches    which   bore 
fniit   were    bnraght    into    con- 
tact with  other  branches  of  the 
fame  i^  that  bore  leavei ;  and  •  part  of  their  bark,  eitendinf  in  length 
^bovt  four  time*  thdr  diameten,  wai  pared  off  immediatelr  above  the 
f^uit.     Sunilai  woundi  were  then  made  open  the  other  branches,  vrith 
,rbich  tbete  were  brought  into  contact ;  aud  the  wounded  surfiu^es  were 
closely  fitted,  and  tightly  bound  together.     An  anion  toolc  place ;  and 
iJxB  fruit,  apparently  in  conseqaence  of  it,  acquired  the  hi^eit  state  of 
j^aturity  and  perfection." 

jD  carrying  the  operation  into  effect  two  branches  are  brought  close 

^^gether  by  bending  one  or  both :  shauld  the  two  pl&ntg  or  trees  be 

^^iovring  near  together,  or  if  the  one  be  moveable,  as,  for  example,  * 

rtl*"*  S™"""?  in  a  pot,  then  it  can  be  so  placed  as  lo  admit  of  the  close 

"rtproach  of  the  branches  lo  be  opernted  upon.    A  portion  of  the  bark  is 

tje  remored  from  each  at  that  part  where  they  most  closely  come  in 

^—o'^*'^'  ""*  *''*  P'*''***  of  tongueing  may  be  osed  or   not,  with  litOe 

^T|C^rene*  1"   the  success.    When   they  ace  properly  adjusted,  bo  that 

*^^   bnA,  on  one  side  of  the  scion  at   least,  exactly  joins  that  trf  the 

*^JfK,  '^*y  sre  to  be  firmly  eecuted  bj  binding  them  round  with  mat- 

*      g,  »nd  afterwards  clayed  over,  as  in  the  usual  modea  of  grafting. 

**    ^B/»'=^  °'  Ghattino.— The   end  of  grafting  frnit-treea  is,  _fir$t,  lo 

-Itiply  or  perpetuate  varieties  or  sub-varieties  of  any  partjcolar  Und  of 

***    it.  wWch  could  not  be  done  with  certdnty  if  propagated  fiom  seeds 
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Secondly,  to  increasei  with  greater  rapidity,  the  number  of  trees  of  any 
desired  sort,  which  no  other  mode  of  propagation  (budding  excepted)  would 
accomplish. 

TMrdfy,  to  accelerate  the  fructification  of  trees  which  are  tardy  in  pro- 
ducing their  fruit. 

Fourthly,  to  improve  the  quality  of  fruits ;  and 

Fifthly f  to  change  the  sorts  of  fruit  on  one  tree,  and  renew  its  fruit- 
fdlness. 

Selbction  and  Prkparation  07  Scions. — Scions  are  usually  selected 
from  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  although  Mr. 
Knight  and  others  have  employed  the  young  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  as  well  as  those  of  several  years'  standing.  For  all 
useful  purposes,  the  former  are  to  be  preferred,  and  should  be  chosen  from 
the  outside  lateral  branches,  in  preference  to  those  growing  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  or  near  its  base,  which  are  in  general  weak  from  over-shading, 
and  also  such  as  grow  near  its  top,  which  are  in  general  too  strong.  The 
outside  lateral  shoots  are,  in  general,  of  medium  growth,  and  are  better 
matured  than  such  as  are  either  too  weak  or  too  strong ;  besides,  they  are 
considered  better  bearers,  and  reproduce  the  truest  specimens  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  on  which  they  grow.  The  middle  portion  of  such  scions 
should  be  preferred,  and  be  cut  to  a  length  varying  from  two  buds  or  eyes 
to  five  or  six. 

Scions  are  to  be  cut  from  the  parent  tree  some  time  previous  to  the 
season  of  grafting,  as  long  experience  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  allow  the  stock  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  vegetation 
than  the  scion.  The  end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  is  the 
most  proper  time  for  selecting  the  grafts,  although  those  cut  off  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  if  well  kept,  are  equally  good.  When  they  are  collected, 
each  sort  should  be  carefully  labelled,  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  they  should 
be  sunk  in  a  dry  airy  border,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  kept  there  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  at  which  period  the  season  of  grafting  usually 
commences. 

This  is  the  practice  which  long  experience  has  taught  gardeners  to 
adopt,  and  we  do  not  recollect  that  the  theory  was  questioned,  until  the 
pablicfttion  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual,  in  wbich  the  talented 
author  remarks, — "  This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  the  old  theory  of  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  ascending  sap ;  and  it 
implies  that  the  sdon  is  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  condition,  eager  to  imbibe 
the  ascending  fluid.  The  electrical  theory  considers  the  flow  of  the  sap 
as  an  operation  of  induction;  that  the  buds  of  the  twigs  are  the  immediate 
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instraments  by  which  that  indaetion  operates ;  and,  therefore,  that  just  in 
proportioii  to  the  identity  of  oondition  sabeisting  between  the  scion  and 
the  stock,  will  be  the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  the  onion  betweea 
the  two  is  effected.  What  experience  may  finally  determine,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  I  have  instances  now  before  me,  all  of  sac- 
cessfdl  graftings,  wherein  the  scions  taken  off  the  tree  at  the  moment  of 
'  grafting  in  the  crown'  were  more  speedily  knitted  to  the  stock  than  othets 
that  had  been  cut  off  and  kept  in  mould  for  some  weeks  before  they  were 
wanted." 

Selsction  and  Preparation  of  Stocks. — The  stocks  which  expe^ 
rience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  proper  for  working  the  Apple  upon, 
are  the  following,  viz. — The  Crab  Stock,  the  Free  Stoekf  the  PcaradUe 
Stockf  and  the  French  Stock.  Notice  will  be  taken  of  the  stocks  proper 
for  other  fruits  in  their  respective  places;  but,  as  the  following  remarks  on 
the  supposed  influence  of  stocks  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  applicable  to  all, 
we  will  notice  them  here,  to  prevent  repetition : — **  In  proportion  as  the 
scion  and  the  stock  approach  each  other  closely  in  constitution,  the  less 
effect  is  produced  by  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the 
constitutional  difference  between  the  stock  and  the  scion,  is  the  effect  of 
the  former  important.  Thus,  when  pears  are  grafted  or  budded  on 
the  wild  species,  apples  upon  crabs,  plums  upon  plums,  and  peaches 
upon  peaches  or  almonds,  the  scion  is,  in  regard  to  fertility,  exactly  in 
the  same  state  as  if  it  had  not  been  grafted  at  all ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  increase  of  fertility  is  the  result  of  grafting  pears  upon 
quinces,  peaches  upon  plums,  apples  upon  white-thorn,  and  the  like.  In 
these  latter  cases,  the  food  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  root  of  the 
stock,  is  communicated  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the  scion :  under  no 
circumstance  is  the  communication  between  the  one  and  the  other  as 
free  and  perfect  as  if  their  natures  had  been  more  nearly  the  same ;  the 
sap  is  impeded  in  its  ascent,  and  the  proper  juices  are  impeded  in  their 
descent,  whence  arises  that  accumulation  of  secretion  which  is  sure  to  be 
attended  with  increased  fertility.  No  other  influence  than  this  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  scion  upon  the  stock.  Those  who  fancy  that  the  contrary 
takes  place, — that  the  quince,  for  instance,  communicates  some  portion  of 
its  austerity  to  the  pear,  can  scarcely  have  considered  th^  question  physiolo- 
gically, or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  food  communicated 
from  the  alburnum  of  the  quince  to  that  of  the  pear,  is  in  nearly  the  same 
state  as  when  it  entered  the  roots  of  the  former.  "Whatever  elaboration 
it  undergoes,  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  foliage  of  the  pear ;  where, 
far  from  the  influence  of  the  quince,  secretions  natural  to  the  variety  go 
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on  ^th  no  more  interruption  than  if  the  quince  formed  no  part  of  the 
system  of  the  individual.'' ~£tnJ/ley. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon,  and  afterwards  Miller,  have  given  their  opinions 
on  this  subject.  The  former  says,  **  that  the  scion  over-ruleth  the  graft 
quite,  the  stock  being  passive  only.''  And  the  latter  distinctly  says — 
**  that  crab  stocks  cause  apples  to  be  firmer,  to  keep  longer,  and  to  have 
a  sharper  flavour ;"  and  proposes  that  the  breaking  pears  be  grafted  on 
quince  stocks,  to  render  the  fruit  more  melting,  and  less  gritty  and  strong, 
than  they  naturally  are. 

The  following  quotation,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  is  from  the  fertile 
pen  of  Mr.  Knight,  to  whom  society  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  valuable 
discoveries  in  Pomology : — ''The  effects  produced  by  grafting  are  similar  to 
those  which  occur  when  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  impeded  by  a  ligature, 
or  by  the  destruction  of  a  circle  of  bark.  The  disposition  in  young  trees 
to  produce  and  nourish  blossom  buds  and  fruit,  is  increased  by  this  appa- 
rent obstruction  of  the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit  of  such  young  trees 
ripens,  I  think,  somewhat  earlier  than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the 
same  age,  which  grow  upon  stocks  of  their  own  species :  but  the  growth 
and  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy 
crops,  are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches  and 
stock  of  a  portion  of  that  sap,  which,  in  a  tree  growing  upon  its  own  stem, 
or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend  to  nourish  and  promote 
the  extension  of  the  roots.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  pear 
tree  on  the  quince  stock,  and  the  peach  and  apricot  on  the  plum,  where 
extensive  growth  and  durability  are  wanted,  is  wrong ;  but  it  is  eligible 
wherever  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
where  its  durability  is  not  thought  important.  When  great  difficulty  is 
found  in  making  a  tree,  whether  fructiferous  or  ornamental,  produce 
blossoms,  or  in  making  its  blossoms  set  when  produced,  success 
will  probably  be  attained  in  almost  all  cases,  by  budding  or  grafting  upon 
a  stock  which  is  nearly  enough  allied  to  the  graft  to  preserve  it  alive  for  a 
few  years,  but  not  permanently.  The  pear  tree  affords  a  stock  of  this 
kind  to  the  apple;  and  I  have  obtained  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  from  a 
graft  which  had  been  inserted  in  a  tall  pear  stock,  only  twenty  months 
previously,  in  a  season  where  every  blossom  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit 
was  destroyed  in  the  orchard  by  frost.  The  fruit  thus  obtained  was 
externally  perfect,  and  possessed  all  its  ordinary  qualities  ;  but  the  cores 
were  black,  and  without  a  single  seed,  and  every  blossom  had  certainly 
fallen  abortively,  if  it  had  been  growing  upon  its  native  stock.  The  ex- 
perienced gardener  will  readily  anticipate  the  fate  of  the  scion :  it  perished 
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in  the  following  winter.  The  stock,  in  inch  ctset  as  the  preceding,  pro- 
motes, in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  early  hearing  and  the  early  deatii 
of  the  gndft." 

Ths  Fnu  Stock. — ^This  species  of  stock  is  ohtained  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  any  of  the  cultivated  Apples  too  often,  without  any  regard  to 
their  kind  or  merits.  "  The  French  orchardists,"  we  are  informed  by 
Rogers,  *'  particularly  in  Normandy,  are  very  careful  in  keeping  their  free 
stocks  separate,  and  working  upon  them  only  such  sorts  as  they  think  wiD 
best  answer  the  end  in  view :  that  is,  uniting  early  grafts  with  early  stocks 
— late  sorts  upon  stocks  raised  from  late  varieties,  &c.  By  such  means,  the 
real  character  of  different  kinds,''  he  thinks,  **  is  kept  more  pure,  both  as 
respects  quality  and  long-keeping  properties, — a  practice  well  worth  imita* 
tion.''    This  stock  is  used  for  trees  grafted  standard-height. 

The  Ckab  Stock. — The  Crab  stock  is  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  of  the 
wild  crab  of  the  woods,  preferring  those  from  healthy  trees,  and  keeping 
the  seeds  till  spring  in  dry  mould,  where  frost  cannot  reach  them ;  or  they 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  autumn  in  the  nursery  beds.  Stocks  of  this  de- 
scription are  considered  the  best,  and  are  longest  lived,  and  less  subject  to 
canker  than  any  other. 

Ths  Sibsuak  Crab  Stock. — This  kind  of  stock  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Knight,  and  is  obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  yellow  Siberian 
Crab.  It  is  thought  by  him  to  be  preferable  for  small  table  or  dessert 
Apples. 

The  French  ob  Doucin  Stock. — ^This  stock  is  propagated  by  layers ; 
but  our  principal  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Continent.  They  are  used 
principally  for  grafting  trees  upon  intended  to  be  grown  in  pots,  or  planted 
in  miniature  orchards,  as  they  are  of  diminutive  growth. 

Paradise  Stocks. — ^This  stock  is  also  used  for  dwarf  Apples,  and  for 
such  as  are  to  be  grown  as  espaliers,  or  planted  in  miniature  orchards.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Salisbury,  that  Paradise  and  seedling 
Apple  stocks  are  more  subject  to  injury  from  insects  than  crab  stocks  are, 
owing,  as  he  supposes,  to  the  different  state  of  the  sap :  that  of  the 
apple  being  sweeter  than  that  of  the  crab.  A  large  quantity  of  seedling 
apples  and  crabs  mixed,  which  were  growing  in  his  garden  at  the  same 
time,  were  observed  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more  or  less,  as  the  kind 
approached  the  apple  or  the  crab  in  its  nature. 

Soil. — There  are  few  matters  in  Horticulture  more  difficult  to  describe 
than  soils :  much  has  been  written,  and  we  believe  to  little  purpose,  on 
this  subject.  The  folloviring  sensible  remarks  of  Mr.  Rogers,  sen.,  of  the 
Southampton  Nursery,  and  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  on  Frvit  Trees, 
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appears  to  ns  to  be  so  replete  mdth  good  sense,  that  we  will  transcribe  his 
article  at  length : — ''  The  successful  culture  of  the  Apple  depends  very 
much  on  the  suitableness  of  the  ground  they  are  planted  in.  The  size  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  the  general  health  and  duration  of  the  trees,  are  most 
commonly  the  result  of  good  or  bad  soiL  Climate  and  situation  both 
also  affect  trees  and  fruit ;  but  not  in  the  degree  in  which  the  same  are 
affected  by  the  qualities  predominant  in  the  land.  Of  all  the  different 
descriptions  of  soil  to  be  met  with  in  these  kingdoms,  that  of  a  soft  hazel 
loam,  containing  a  small  portion  of  sand,  seems  to  be  the  most  congenial 
to  the  Apple  generally.  In  such  soil,  the  tree  is  sure  to  flourish  longest, 
is  most  productive,  and  remains  most  free  from  disease,  or  attacks  of  in- 
sects. A  great  depth  is  not  requisite,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  being 
quite  enough,  provided  it  be  on  a  dry  sub-soil  of  chalkor  loose  rock.  If  the 
bottom  be  wet,  the  trees  should  be  planted  high,  and  every  means  taken 
to  drain  the  ground.  A  wet  bottom  or  gravelly  clay  should  be  avoided,  if 
possible :  fio  kind  of  Apples  thriving  long  if  the  roots  once  enter  into 
such  a  cold  sub- stratum.  Deep,  rich  soils,  in  sheltered  situations,  are  not 
the  most  proper  for  the  Apple,  though  such  have  been  most  erroneously 
recommended  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  For  it  is  often 
seen,  that  Apple  trees  succeed  well  in  any  kind  of  loam,  though  it  be  not 
more  than  one  foot  in  depth,  so  as  the  bottom  is  sound  and  dry :  the  roots 
take  an  extensive  horizontal  range,  the  young  wood  is  always  more  mode* 
rate  in  growth,  and  better  ripened,  than  where  the  roots  strike  deeper  into 
the  ground.  Although  local  circumstances  often  control  the  wishes  of 
the  planter,  compelling  him  to  fix  on  a  site  where  the  soil  may  not  be 
exactly  like  what  is  recommended  above,  he  must,  in  this  case,  endeavour 
to  bring  the  soil  by  trenching,  draining,  and  by  addition  of  the  qualities 
wanting,  as  near  to  the  standard  as  possible.'' 

'  Planting. — The  season  of  planting  extends  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  middle  of  February,  and  sometimes  later.  Autumnal  planting 
18  to  be  preferred  in  light  sandy  soils,  and  spring  planting  on  soils  of  a 
strong  and  wet  nature.  Indeed,  any  time  during  the  winter,  the  Apple 
may  be  planted  with  safety  if  neither  frost  nor  snow  should  prevent  the 
operation.  Damp,  but  not  rainy  weather,  should  be  preferred,  particularly 
in  dry  soils ;  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  any  tree  than  to  be  taken  up,  even 
if  imntediately  afterwards  planted,  during  frosty  or  dry  windy  weather ; 
not  only  do  the  roots,  under  such  circumstances,  sustain  injury  during  the 
time  they  are  exposed  to  the  lur,  but  the  dry  parching  atmosphere,  which 
must,  in  such  cases,  surround  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree,  greatly  ex- 
hansts  it,  whUe  it  is  prevented  from  absorbing  a  fresh  supply  of  food  from  ■ 
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the  toil,  in  conteqnoiee  of  ite  roote  being  more  or  leas  ahortened  or  dhttl. 
ntshed  by  the  opentioiL 

In  regard  to  aize  or  age,  the  Apple  tree  may  be  tranaplanted  when  only 
two  or  three  years  old  from  the  graft,  and  alio  when  it  has  attained  a 
large  size,  and  has  prodnoed  frmt  for  yean.  We  haye  known  mtiie  or- 
chards planted  with  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  yean'  growth,  which  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  those  planted  with  young  trees  direct  fixmi  the 
nursery. 

Deep  planting  ii  an  evil  much  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  many  of  the 
diMppointmenta  which  have  attended  the  fruit  grower,  may  be  traced  to 
this  cause.  As  some  criterion  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  (few  prac- 
tical gardeners,  we  hope,  require  such),  we  would  say,  let  every  young 
fruit  tree,  of  whatever  land,  be  planted  at  least  three  indies  above  the 
ground  level;  that  is  to  say,  let  the  part  of  the  stem  which  was  level  with 
the  surface  while  in  the  nursery  be  kept  three  inches  above  the  general 
surfisce  of  the  ground,  when  it  it  planted,  and  let  the  earth  be  heaped  up 
to  that  height  around  it,  for  a  couple  of  feet  or  so,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
hillock.  Trees  of  larger  size  may  be  rather  more  elevated.  This  applies 
to  soils  of  the  ordinary  description ;  but  in  damp  soils  the  elevation  should 
be  still  greater.  When  trees  are  set  in  the  pit,  which  should  always  be  a 
third  larger  m  diameter  than  that  of  the  extent  of  the  roots,  so  that  they 
may  be  all  spread  out  to  thdrfull  extent,  without  being  doubled  or  turned 
round,  they  should  be  spread  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  the  bottom 
should  be  made  perfectly  level ;  by  tlus  means,  the  roots  will  have  a  hori- 
zontal direction  given  to  them,  which  they  vnll  afterwards  maintain.  The 
intention  of  this  arrangement  is  to  induce  them  to  extend  themselves  near 
the  surface,  and  to  prevent  their  extending  dovmwards  into  a  bad  or  cold 
sub-soil. 

Physiologists  have  argued,  that  in  transplanting  trees,  the  terminating 
points  of  the  roots,  or  spongioles,  should  be  scrupulously  preserved,  and 
attribute  much  importance  to  such  preservation.  The  practical  planter, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  this  doctrine  to  be  little  better  than  ridiculous. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  transplant  a  tree  with  as  little  injury  to  its  roots 
as  we  can  transplant  a  geranium  from  one  pot  to  another,  Hbsre  would 
be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  operation ;  and  such  care  would  be 
no  doubt  required  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  transplant  an  apple  or  a 
pear  tree  while  in  full  vigour  of  growth,  or  loaded  vrith  its  blossom 
or  fruit.  In  this  case,  the  preservation  of  the  spongioles  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  then,^  indeed,  they  would  be  not  only  in  existence, 
but  in  vigorous  action.    The  physiologist,  we  suspect,  had  a  plant  or  tree 
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SO  situated  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  established  hb  theory ;  and  suc- 
c^ding  scientific  writers,  it  would  appear,  have  followed  his  example, 
without  sufficiently  studying  the  case  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  venerable  Sogers,  of  Southampton,  has  attacked  this  theory,  and  we 
think  has  refuted  it  very  completely.  **  In  this,''  says  he,  **  the  man  of 
science  is  at  ficiult ;  because  the  practical  man  knows,  that  leaves  on  the 
head  of  a  tree  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  fibres  are  on  the 
roots  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  both  faU  off  together.  The  root  fibres  (or 
spongioles,  if  the  learned  will  have  it  so)  of  the  Apple,  do  not,  indeed, 
all  fall  off,  but  certainly  all  become  inert  and  torpid  during  wmter.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  altogether  to  the  preservation  of  the  last  year's  fibres  that 
the  planter  looks  for  success ;  nor  can  the  transplanted  tree  be  much  bene- 
fitted by  saving  those  organs  which  have  already  done  their  duty.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  must  rely  on  the  new  vigorous  fibres  which  wiO  be 
produced  in  the  new  station ;  and  if  a  removed  tree  be  planted  in  soil 
which  is  fine,  moist,  and  warm  enough,  no  fears  need  be  entertained,  but 
that  new  fibres  will  quickly  come  forth  to  carry  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  In  transplanting  a  tree,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  uselessly 
exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun  and  drying  air :  this  might  enfeeble  the 
mam  roots,  which  would  be  of  worse  consequence  to  the  plant  than  the 
mere  loss  of  the  spongioles,  a  majority  of  which  would  certainly  have 
died,  even  if  the  tree  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in  its  former  place." 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  spongioles,  we  will  only  add,  that 
thousands,  nay,  millions  of  trees  are  planted  annually,  whose  roots,  from 
one  cause  or  other,  are  as  completely  destitute  of  these  organs  at  the  time 
of  planting,  as  theur  branches  are  of  flowers  or  fruits.  Besides,  we  enter- 
tain an  idea,  that  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  that  the  roots  of  fruit-bearing 
trees  require  a  sort  of  pruning,  if  not  annually,  at  least  once  in  every  five 
or  six  years,  by  which  process  we  propose  to  shorten  the  roots  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  few  of  them  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  stem. 

Pruning. — To  render  the  following  brief  observations  as  inteUigible  as 
possible,  we  must  consider  this  subject  under  the  following  heads,  viz., — 
Standard  trees,  dwarf  standards,  espaliers,  and  untrained  trees.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  Apple  trees  bear  upon  small  terminal  or  lateral 
spurs,  which  spring  from  the  branches  of  two  or  more  years'  growth,  and 
not  upon  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  season,  as  in  the  case  of 
peaches  and  nectarines. 

The  late  Mr.  Salisbury  has  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  '<  pruning 
trees  is  a  sulfject  reQ>ecting  which  every  gardener  pretends  to  have  a  com- 
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peCent  knowledge,  tad  tiiote  wlio  hire  written  on  the  lobject  lisve  en- 
detYonred  to  l«y  down  nilet  for  the  openiti<m ;  hat  I  ooniiess,"  he  says, 
**  thit  ahhoagh  I  have  had  ooniidenble  experience  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  the  theory  on  which  roles  for  it  may  he  formed,  yet  I  am  incapable 
of  communicating  my  ideas  on  the  sabject,  as  it  wholly  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  trees ;  and  it  would  he  as  ahsurd  for  me  to  tell  any  one  what 
branches  he  should  cut  out,  and  what  leaye,  by  description,  as  it  wonid  be 
for  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  who  labours  under  a  severe  and 
acute  disease,  on  the  mere  report  of  the  nurse,  without  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  his  patient.  I  must  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  say,  that  notiiing 
but  eiperience,  founded  on  long  ohserration,  as  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
will  ever  enable  a  person  to  discoTer  the  proper  art  of  pruning. 

"  One  obsenration  should  be  attended  to,  which  is  founded  on  foets ; 
that  is  to  say,  although  it  is  certain  that  nature  is,  in  every  case,  sufficiently 
bountiful  in  all  her  worics,  we  do  not  find  any  exuberance ;  and  in  any 
assistance  which  we  endeavour  to  give  her  in  this  way,  we  should  keep  in 
mind,  that  every  branch  in  a  firuit  tree  more  than  is  vranted  is  a  great 
waste  of  nature's  purest  material,  employed  in  the  formation  of  firait  and 
wood ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  branch  is  sldlfiilly  taken  away,  the  wp  win 
be  sure  of  being  employed  to  some  other  good  purpose ;  for  every  useless 
branch,  like  every  noxious  weed,  should  be  put  out  of  existence.'* 

Prukino  Standa&ds. — ^Few  departments  in  Pomology  are  more  neg- 
lected than  that  of  pruning  standard  fruit  trees,  and  in  no  part  of  Britain 
is  this  less  attended  to  than  in  the  dder  countries,  where  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  productiveness  of  the  orchards. 

The  great  principle  to  be  attended  to  in  pruning  standard  Apples,  is 
cutting  out  all  dead,  diseased,  or  useless  branches  at  their  base,  and  thin- 
ning those  that  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  pe- 
netrate to  every  part  of  the  tree.  Few  people  have  confidence  enough  to 
do  this  effectually ;  but  they  may  be  assured  that  they  would  have  more 
and  better  fruit,  were  they  to  retain  only  one-third  of  the  number  of 
branches  which  in  general  at  present  exist  in  most  orchards. 

Standard-trained  trees  are  often  allowed  to  grow  into  great  confusion 
for  want  of  pruning,  and,  consequently,  the  tree  becomes,  in  course  of 
time,  exhausted  from  producing  a  superfluous  number  of  boughs,  twigs, 
and  leaves,  and  finally  becomes  barren  and  unhealthy.  To  remedy  this 
most  completely,  the  main  branches  should  be  headed  down  or  shortened 
to  within  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  two  of  the  trunk.  This  operation 
should  be  carried  into  effect  in  February  or  March,  and  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  a  complete  new  head  of  healthy  and  fruitfid  branches  will  be 
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produced.  It  seems  that  the  roots  of  trees  grafted  apon  crab  or  on  free 
stocks  are  much  more  durable  than  the  heads,  a  drcumstance  known  to 
the  great  Lord  Bacon,  and  practically  illustrated  by  the  late  Forsyth,  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington.  Trees  requiring  to  be  headed  dawn 
may,  with  great  advantage,  be  grafted  with  other  more  approved  tortSy 
and  these  grafts  will,  in  most  cases,  produce  fruit  the  third  or  fourth  year 
afterwards. 

PRrKiNO  AND  T&AiNiNO  Dwarf  Standards. — ^DwarfStandard^trees 
are  usually  planted  in  select  orchards,  where  cattle  are  not  pennitted  to 
enter,  and  also  in  kitchen  gardens,  by  the  sides  of  walks,  or  in  lines 
through  the  quarters.  The  latter  mode  is  in  many  ways  objectionable. 
Apples  to  be  cultivated  in  this  way,  should  be  of  the  more  select  sortSy 
which  are  in  general  slender  growers,  and  they  should  be  worked  upon 
Paradise  stocks,  which  greatly  checks  over-vigorous  growth.  Dwarf 
Apples  are  trained  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  we  prefer  the  open  standard 
form,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
feet,  be  kept  moderately  thin  of  branches,  and  perfectly  open  in  the  heart, 
and  pruned  nearly  upon  the  principle  of  gooseberries  and  currants; 
that  is,  by  annually  shortening  the  leading  shoots  when  they  require  it, 
leaving  only  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  the  young  wood,  and  occasion* 
ally,  when  a  leader  is  exceeding  due  bounds,  cutting  it  back  to  some  point 
towards  the  stem,  to  the  place  whence  an  eligible  young  shoot  has 
sprung,  and  which  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  future  leader.  No  doubt,  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  both  in  forming  the  tree  and  in  inducing  fruitfuU 
ness  by  the  art  of  pruning ;  but  this  is  an  art  which,  to  be  completely  un*> 
derstood,  must  be  studied  practically  on  the  tree;  for,  as  no  two  trees  are 
exactly  alike  in  all  circumstances,  so  no  universal  mode  of  pruning  or 
training  can  be  alike  beneficial  to  alL 

There  are  some  kinds  of  apples  that  are  much  better  calculated  for 
this  mode  of  training  than  others,  and,  indeed,  require  scarcely  any  train* 
ing  whatever:  of  these,  the  Hawthomden,  Nonsuch,  Bibston  Pippin, 
Keswick  CkkUing,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  aU  excellent  apples  in  their  way, 
may  be  given  as  examples.  It  were  much  better  for  the  cultivator  to  form 
a  selection  of  such,  than  to  attempt,  by  the  aid  of  pruning  or  training,  to 
reduce  to  his  will  sorts  of  coarser  and  more  robust  habits. 

This  mode  of  cultivating  the  Apple  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  both  celebrated  localities  for  fruit  of 
all  kinds.  These  trees  are  grafted  on  Paradise  stocks,  are  kept  dwarf,  and 
comparatively  close  together;  they  produce  abundantly  in  three  years, 
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when  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter  through  the  branches.  In  such  cases,  the  ground  is  very  properly 
given  up  entirely  for  this  purpose,  the  trees  being  planted  ten  feet  apart, 
ind  five  feet  distant  in  the  rows.  It  has  been  proved,  that  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  planted  in  this  way  will  contain  two  hundred  and  forty  trees, 
the  area  of  the  surfaces  of  which,  taken  collectively,  amounts  to  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  ground. 

Mr.  Rivers,  the  respectable  nurseryman  of  Sawbridgeworth,  has  long 
cultivated  a  selection  of  Apples  in  a  miniature  orchard,  and  describes  his 
mode  in  the  Gard,  Mag,,  voL  iii.  p.  282,  in  the  following  words : — **  By 
planting  the  proper  sorts,  apples  may  be  grown  in  as  small  a  space  of 
ground  as  gooseberries ;  and  a  large  or  small  square,  according  to  the 
size  of  ftmilies,  appropriated  to  apples,  will  grow  every  year  enough  to 
supply  their  wants."     The  trees  are  planted  at  six  feet  distance  each 
way,  in  quincunx  order.    "  This  plan,"  he  observes,  *'  will  not  extend  to 
the  strong-growing  sorts,  as  they  are  not  easily  kept  within  bounds ;  but 
the  following  six  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  trifling  expense  of 
pknting."  They  are  here  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening: — "  Manks 
Codlin,  Hawthomden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Downton  Pippin,  Christie's  Pippin, 
and  the  old  Golden  Pippin ;  to  which  may  be  added  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
a  most  excellent  late  table  apple.     The  trees  must  be  chosen  with  stems 
not  exceeding  one  foot  six  inches.    In  September,"  he  '*  generally  looki 
over  the  trees,  takes  off  superfluous  wood,  and  shortens  the  long  shoots: 
this  strengthens  the  bloom  buds,  which  are  formed  abundantly  upon  the 
young  wood  of  all  the  sorts  named :  of  course,  in  doing  this,  an  eye  must 
be  had  to  the  formation  of  the  tree,  which  ought  to  be  gradually  brought 
into  a  handsome  round  bush.     For  the  first  five  years,  a  row  of  straw- 
berries may  be  grown  between  each  row  of  apples,  or  any  other  dwarf 
light  crop ;  but  strawberries  are  most  in  keeping, — a  word  which,  in  every 
gardening  operation,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.    Let  me  add,"  he 
continues, ''  they  ought  to  be  worked  on  Paradise  stocks,  or  the  small 
wild  crab,  not  by  any  means  on  the  free  stock  raised  from  apple  pips,  the 
very  worst  stock  that  can  be  used." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  fifty  sorts  of  apples  so  managed  in  the 
Claremont  gardens,  none  of  which  exceeds  eight  feet  in  height,  and  five 
feet  diameter  through  the  branch :  they  have  been  planted  seven  years,  at 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  follow  in  a  continuous  line.  They  have  not  all 
succeeded  alike,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  induced  to  give  them  us  an 
example,  marking  those  (*)  which  have  succeeded  the  best 
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Kiike's  Lord  Ncboa 


■  lUrke's  Ooldea  Pippin 

Onnce  Apple 
•  Snguliiif  Pipinn 


•  Dotch  Codlin 

•Wyken  Pippin 

•  Faru'a  Fij^iin 
•BontyorWilta 

•  Wormsley  Pinrin 

•  Powrfl'i  Rniiet 
•File'iRoHel 
'Old  Nonpandl 

<  Dndiew  of  Oldenbnrsh 
'Sykebinue  Rusut 
Newtown  Pippin 

•  Hiwlhontdai 


•CocUePi 


Emperor  Alexaudtr 
'Golden  Noble 
■Hulks  Codlin 

Court  peiidn  put 

•  Golden  Hurey 

•  Kerry  Pippin 
Kirk'a  Scarlet  A< 
Norfolk  Be*ullo 

•  Bruldtc±'i  Nonpueil 
GmTenstini 

•  Kirke's  Golden  Reluette 

•  Hick's  Fuicy 

•  Skinleu  Early  Bouet 

•  Coort  of  Wick  Pippin 
•SykebODMRnsKt 

•  Yellow  Injestrie 
Hiddock 

•  Cobhun  Apple 

'  King;  of  the  Pip(dD> 
• NoB«uch 
<  Gloria  Unndi 

•  Kirke'i  Sorlel  Nonpiidl 


The  Fimch  mode  of  traming  dwarfs,  upon  the  principle  of  wbat  it  called 
hoop-tniniag,  is  •ccompliihed  by  fanning  *  drcle  of  itakei,  abont  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  or  flve  feet  in 
hQgbt,roiuid  the  tree,  to  irtiich  the  branchei 
are  bained  in  a  ipiral  manner.  Another 
mode,  mach  ia  n«e  on  the  Continent,  and 
called  the  m  fMnoNtSe.or  diitaff form  (No.  ] , 
ii\fiv),  hat  been  highly  Tecommeaded  b; 
writen  in  thi*  toxmirj,  aod  exemplified  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  gardens  <d  the 
London  Hoiticnltaral  Sodetf ;  bat  ita  vk. 
cen  haa  not  been  mffident  to  induce  ng  to 

prtier  it  to  the  open  dwarf  ataudardfinm,  ' 

noticed  above.    Indeed,  om  Utentioii  wu 
paiticnlailf  directed   to   this   method  of 

truning  in  aereral  joumeyi  through  the  North  of  Trance  and  the  Nether- 
landa,  where  it  i»  rtij  generally  adopted,  bat  we  hare  rarely  obaerred 
that  treei  w  tnined  were  ao  prodnctire  a*  thote  grown  la  a  more  natural 
baa.  Intnlningin  the  dittaff  form  the  main  stem  it  allowed  to  extendw 
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Mtrtf  parptndienlw  M  poMibla !  the  lower  Iitenl  bmidMt  wUA  pfooeed 
froin  it  tn  tniiMd  in  »  draopiiig  poDtaon,  by  hanng  foi  die  Gist  icmn 
thdieadi  b«at  nHmdaiid  tied  to  the  main  ttem;  the  next  letefbiiiidifi 
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aboTe  them  ire  rathei  ihorter,  md  hang  over  them,  end  so  on  to  the  top, 
vhere  the  form  termineiei  ilmotl  into  a  point.  This  mode,  u  well  u 
that  termed  en pyraniidt  by  the  French  (No.  2.),  is  mnch  used  in  tnining 
the  pear. 

Pbuvinq  AMD  TsAiNiND  Ebfalibbs.  —  The  idea  of  pnmiitg  and 
tiding  the  Apple  in  the  espalier  manner  originated  with  the  French,  and 
was  introdaceil  into  this  country  at  the  period  when  French  gaidening 
was  in  fuhion.  Of  lite  years  this  mode  of  training  haa  been  nthei  on 
the  decline.  It  has  howerer,  certun  adnnteget,  which  cl^m  snr  atten- 
tion. Eapaliera  may  be  con«dered  as  intermediate  between  trees  trained 
a*  ibuidards  or  planted  against  walls.  They  occupy  less  space  than 
standards  of  wbalerer  form,  and  therefore  are  desirable  in  small  gardens. 
In  larger  ones  they  form  an  agreeable  and  nsefu!  screen  to  hide  the  crops 
of  culinary  vegetables  from  beii^  seen  from  the  walks,  end  to  a  certun 
extent  they  break  the  force  of  the  winds  in  exposed  slCuations. 

The  foUflwiag  Apples  have  been  reconuDeaded  fbr  tmining  against 
espaliers: — Al&iston,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Bedfordshire  Fonndling,  Beach- 
amweU,  Carlisle  Codling,  Court  of  Wick,  Conit-peoda  plat,  Franklin's 
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Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Reinette,  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Oslin,  Royal  Codlin,  Royal  Peannain,  Royal  Russet,  Reinette  de 
Canada,  Syke  House  Russet.  To  which  we  may  add  the  Hawthornden, 
Nonsuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  &c. 

The  distance  apart  at  which  espaliers  should  he  planted  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kinds  chosen,  whether  they  be  strong  or 
weak  growers,  and  the  sorts  of  stocks  they  are  grafted  on.  Apples 
wrooght  on  crab  stocks  require  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance,  but 
we  should  prefer  them  on  Paradise  stocks,  particularly  for  small  gardens ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  will  be  sufficient. 

Espalier  rails  are  sometimes  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  do  not  differ  much 
in  general  appearance  from  common  street  railings ;  but  the  most  econo- 
mical rail  is  that  formed  by  driving  stakes  into  the  ground  about  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  to  which  the 
branches  of  the  tree  are  fastened.  Tliese  stakes  are  usually  obtained  in 
the  process  of  thinning  young  plantations,  and  should  be  either  of  larch, 
acacia,  or  Spanish  chestnut,  which  are  our  most  durable  woods,  while 
young.  The  bark  is  removed  from  them,  and  when  placed  in  their 
proper  position  they  are  fastened  together  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or 
iron  hoop  along  their  tops,  which  keeps  each  in  its  proper  place. 

The  trees  most  proper  for  this  purpose  are  one  year  old  from  the  graft, 
having,  if  possible,  three  shoots,  one  in  the  centre  for  a  stem,  and  one  on 
each  side  to  be  laid  into  the  espalier  rails  horizontally,  which  is  the  only 
mode  of  training  that  can  be  very  advantageously  employed. 

Young  trees  of  one  shoot  may  be  planted  and  allowed  to  remain  Mrith- 
out  pruning  for  the  first  year,  that  their  roots  may  become  well  esta- 
blished ;  but  in  the  following  spring  they  should  be  headed  down  to 
within  eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  ground,  when  they  will  in  most  cases 
send  out  three  shoots.  The  second  season  of  pruning,  the  two  side  shoots 
shoold  be  laid  into  the  rails  in  a  horizontal  position,  about  ten  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  middle  or  leading  shoot  should  then  be  cut  to 
abont  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  third  season  for  pruning,  the  centre 
slioot  should  be  again  shortened  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
according  to  its  strength  and  sort  of  apple,  and  the  two  side  shoots  laid 
into  the  rails.  Tliis  routine  is  followed  year  after  year,  until  the  tree  has 
filled  its  alloted  space.  Unless  in  case  of  accident,  the  horizontal  branches 
are  to  be  kept  at  then*  fiill  length. 

Gardening  authors  have  variously  esteemed  the  value  of  espaliers; 
M'Phail  disapproves  of  them.  Nicol  observes,  "  Espaliers,  if  well  managed, 
are  both  ornamental  and  useful  in  the  garden,  affording  a  deal  of  fruit, 
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yet  taking  op  little  lOom."  Fonyth  offers  no  opinkm,  while  ManhaO 
recommended  the  hest  Idnda  of  fruit  to  he  planted  in  this  manner.  Dr. 
Neill  and  Ahercromlrie  are  £iToarable  to  them :  the  former  ohsenres,  **  Of 
late  yean  some  have  purposed  to  hanish  espalier  trees  altogether,  alleg- 
ing that  they  iignre  the  kitchen  garden  compartments,  hy  depri^dng  them 
of  son  and  air.  But,  in  point  of  frict,  they  exist  in  the  greater  niunher  of 
kitehen  gardens,  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  laid  aside.  If  they  are  some- 
times injorions,  by  depriving  the  plants  of  air,  they  are  at  other  times 
▼ery  usefol,  acting  as  a  hedge  in  protecting  the  young  crops  from  the 
Tiolence  of  strong  winds.  Espalier  trees  generally  produce  excellent 
fruit,  the  sun  and  air  having  access  to  both  sides  of  the  tree :  they 
commonly  afford  abundant  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  not  apt  to  be 
shaken  by  high  winds.  Further,  they  tend  to  hide  the  crops  of  culinary 
yegetables  from  the  eye,  and  to  render  the  walks  of  the  kitchen  garden  as 
pleasant  as  an  avenue  in  the  shrubbery/' 

'*  Besides  the  value  of  thdr  fruit,'*  Mr.  Loudon  observes,  "  they  fr>rm  a 
tort  of  counterpart  to  the  trees  on  the  walls,  and  add  much  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  garden,  by  increasing  the  appearance  of  design,  and  much 
to  its  beauty  in  detail  by  the  variety  of  their  blossoms  in  spring,  and  theii 
fruit  in  autumn.'' 

This  mode  of  training  the  Apple  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
common  in  this  country  formerly  than  at  present.  Rogers  informs  us, 
that  '^  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple  had  extensive  espalier  grounds 
at  Sheen,  near  Kichmond,  Surrey.  The  trees  were  planted  in  parallel 
ranks,  running  east  and  west,  many  of  them  on  English  stocks,  and  they 
uniformly  produced  abundant  crops  for  the  space  of  eighty  years."  And 
also  that  Mr.  Secretary  Johnston,  at  Twickenham,  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated both  apples  and  pears  in  this  manner,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  fruit  trees  might  be  much  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  way  than  they  are  at  present. 

Pruning  and  Training  the  Apple  Tree  against  Walls. — Some 
of  the  more  choice  varieties  of  Apples  are  cultivated  against  walls,  and  the 
superior  size,  flavour,  and  colour  which  they  thus  attain  justifies  the  prac- 
tice. In  Scotland  this  practice  is  common,  and  in  cold,  late  situations  in 
England,  where  the  vine  and  the  fig  do  not  ripen  well,  and  where  the 
peach  and  nectarine  become  diseased  or  short-lived,  we  should  think  it 
better  to  cover  such  walls  with  Bibston  and  Golden  Pippins,  and  similar 
good  apples,  than  to  occupy  them  with  fruits  that  do  not  produce  a  cer* 
tain  return. 
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The  following  Apples  have  been  recommended  for  wall  culture  >— 

[Those  marked  *  are  considered  the  best.] 
JBedfordshire  Foundling  for  a  North-east  Newtown  Pippin,  S.E.  or  S.W. 


aspect 

*  Brabant  Bellefleur,  ditto 
Court  of  Wick,  S.,  S.E.,  E.,  orW. 

*  Cornish  Gillyflower,  S.E.,  or  S.W. 

*  Conrt-pendu,  £.  or  W. 

*  Golden  Pippin,  S.,  S.E.,  or  S.W. 

*  Golden  Harvey,  E.  or  W. 


*  Nonpareil,  S.,  S.E.,  or  S.W. 
Oslin,  £.  or  W. 

*  Ribston  Pippin,  E.  or  W. 
Reinette  de  Canada,  S.E.  or  9.  W. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  S.,  S.E.,  or  S.W. 

*  Syke  House  Russet,  E.  or  W. 


South  aspects  may,  to  the  south  of  York,  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  wall 
to  occupy  with  apples,  if  we  eicept  the  Newtown  Pippin  and  other 
esteemed  American  sorts,  but  in  more  northern  latitudes  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  East  and  west  aspects  are 
in  general  used  for  this  purpose,  and  even  in  north  aspects  excellent 
Apples  are  found  to  be  produced. 

For  training  the  Apple  as  a  wall  tree,  the  horizontal  method  is  in  general 
preferred,  as  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  moderate  the  circulation  of  the 
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sap.  Hit,  and  afterwards  Meams,  have  recommended  training  the  main 
or  upright  stem  in  a  serpentine  or  zig-zag  manner,  while  Harrison,  with 
perhaps  better  physiological  reasoning,  recommends  the  more  simple  mode 
of  training  it  upright,  and  cutting  down  the  current  year's  shoots  in  June, 
by  which  he  gains  annually  two  series  of  horizontal  or  side  branches,  one 
firom  the  June  pruning  and  the  other  from  the  spring  or  winter  pruning. 
This  latter  method  is  not  very  generally  adopted,  but  deserres  the  at- 


It  saald  jtrt^i  W  iiihi<iim  wen  we  to  enta  into  the  detuls  of 
y"g.  ■r^rrias.  mi  tnfi"  g  lk>  Af^  m  ft  wall  tite  hera,  u  much  of 
vhM  WE  didl  Wic  to  aj  i<  tte  |nr  k  ^i^iabk  to  tbe  AppLt  iIbo. 
We  wvaU,  huwviB,  reeoaaCBd  enrr  gwdener  to  consult  HarriHto'i 
tnatat,  which  "■"■"*  BBar  cxcdkal  umI  ratioul  pnctial  directiom 
CB  tite  nt^tcL  ApplB  erf  the  Bon  (lelkste  ■od  weak-gmwing  kinds 
ma;  be  with  pnipnetj  tnaaeJ  o>  the  £u  prindple,  »d,  by  >o  doin;,  a 
Mcceanon  of  foaag  wood  will  be  ddr  readilj  obtained  than  in  the  case 
•(  hortiontal  liaiuBg.  aad  th»  Totmg  wood  will  he  fonnd  to  produce,  at 
tbe  [nper  age,  aatural  Bowa  badi,  which  miiit  ahraji  be  cooiidered  mart 
deiicBble  than  aniSeial  ones  produced  b;  annoaUr  ihoTtening  the  breast 
or  ronng  lateral  shoots.  Indeed,  our  opinion  is,  that  no  encouragement 
aboold  be  girea  to  tbe  [mdnction  of  the  latter,  as  tbe;  in  course  of  time 
pnqect  too  hi  from  the  waO,  become  nnaigfattf ,  and  if  encooraged  present 
tbe  more  nanual  fbnnatioB  of  the  fbrmer. 

iMaicTS  iNiuaioua  to  thi  ArrLi. — The  moat  destmctiTe  of  all 
Iniect  enemia  to  tbe  Apple  is  tbe  American  blight  (Eriotoma  Umigen 


or  Aphk  bniffera).  Thi*  insect  is  said  to  have  been  imported  npun 
Apple  trees  broaght  from  America,  and  to  hare  first  made  its  appearance 
in  a  nursery  in  Sloane  Street,  in  1787,  but  Salisbury  aasertt,  upon  what 
be  supposes  to  be  good  authority,  that  it  was  introduced  hy  the  refogns 
from  Prance,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Gist  made  its  appearance  at 
Paddington,  where  some  of  these  people  settled.  It  has  now  extended 
itself  into  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  few  gardens  nr  orchBrds  are 
without  it.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  studied  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  insect,  and  came  to  Ihe  conclusion  that  its  eitirpation  WM  to  be 
etftocted  by  tha  application  of  spirits  of  tar  laid  over  the  parts  affected. 
TMa  remedy,  if  early  b^un  and  peneiered  in,  vrill  no  douiit  eradicate  it 
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in  time,  or  at  least  greatly  lessen  its  effects :  but  the  most  effectual  of  all 
remedies  is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  trees  completely  clear  of  it  in  planting 
a  new  fruit  garden  or  orcbard,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  no  yery  easy  matter, 
as  most  nursery  stocks  are  more  or  less  infected  with  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  trees  should  be  selected  daring  summer,  when  the  disease  is 
most  conspicuous.  This  precaution,  with  a  Wfttchful  eye  kept  upon  the 
trees  ever  after,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

In  gardens  where  it  already  exists,  the  next  most  rational  plan  of 
operation  is,  pruning  away  during  winter  all  infected  shoots  and  branches, 
and  eren  taking  up  the  tree  and  performing  the  same  operation  on  the 
roots  when  it  also  abounds,  removing  decayed  bark,  and  the  blisters  or 
protuberances  which  it  occasions,  with  a  sharp  knife,  washing  the  parts 
affected  with  the  strongest  ardent  spirits  possible,  and  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual war  against  those  that  appear  during  summer,  by  bruising  them 
with  a  hard  brush  of  a  long  narrow  form,  capable  of  being  applied  be- 
tween the  branches,  and  into  every  deft  and  comer,  where  they  chiefly 
take  shelter.  This  insect  ia  also  sometimes  attacked  by  covering  the 
trees  during  winter  vrith  a  thick  lime  wash,  or  more  simply  with  a  strong 
day  wash,  made  so  thick  that  when  dry  it  will  form  a  coating  or  plaster 
over  every  part  of  the  tree.  Both  these  plans  at  first  sight  appear  reason- 
able, because  the  insects  supposed  to  be  under  them  would  become 
suffocated  for  want  of  air ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  they  are  not  in  a 
state  of  existence  during  winter,  but  only  their  eggs ;  and  thus,  instead 
of  being  destroyed,  either  by  the  lime  or  clay  covering,  they  are  really 
protected  by  them  till  the  warmth  of  spring  brings  them  into  existence, 
St  which  period  abo  these  coverings  are  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
vernal  showers,  and  the  young  aphides,  thus  liberated,  commence  their 
attacks  upon  the  tree. 

Salisbury,  who  has  described  this  insect  pretty  accurately,  and  given 
figures  of  it  in  various  states,  believes  it  to  be  a  native  of  a  wanner 
climate  than  ours,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  living  insects  as  well 
as  the  e^s  remaining  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  frequently  killed 
by  the  action  of  frost,  which  was  the  case,  he  says,  in  the  winter 
of  1813-14 :  may  we  not,  then,  reasonably  expect  that  the  last  severe 
winter,  1837-8,  has  lessened  their  numbers  from  a  like  cause.  It  un- 
fortunately, however,  happens,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  also  attacked 
by  them,  and  from  thence  a  yearly  stock  proceeds  as  the  warmth  of 
spring  advances,  for  it  has  been  found  that  both  eggs  and  insects  remain 
under  ground  in  safety. 

**  The  practice  of  ablaqueation,''  that  is,  laying  the  roots  bare,  appears 
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to  the  above  aathority  to  be  the  mode  **  most  likdy  to  get  &e  better  of 
the  evil  occasioned  by  this  insect ;"  he  therefore  recommends,  **  tiutt  t^ 
roots  of  trees  affected  be  laid  bare  in  the  "wiater  season,  well  washed,  and 
left  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  the  application  of  such  things  as  urine, 
night  soil,  hog's  dung,  &c.,  laid  round  them  in  a  moist  state." 

All  washes,  compositions,  and  powderings  are  only  very  slight  impedi* 
ments  to  the  progress  of  so  destructive  an  enemy.  The  mechanical 
operation  of  brushing,  and  reducing  by  pruning,  is  the  best.  Whatever 
remedy  be  resorted  to,  it  should  be  put  into  operation  during  the  season 
when  the  insect  itself  is  in  existence,  for  to  attempt  to  destroy  it  in  the 
egg  state  is  impossible  without  injury  to  the  tree. 

The  other  insect  enemies  of  the  apple  are  the  caterpillars  of  several 
species  of  moths,  which  attack  the  leaves  while  yet  in  a  very  tender  state, 
which  they  feed  upon,  and  cause  to  curl  and  fall  off.  Watering  the  trees 
with  the  garden  engine,  and  while  they  are  wet  dusting  them  over  with 
fine  powdered  caustic  lime,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 
There  are  several  caterpillers  which  attack  the  foliage  when  full  grown, 
such  as  the  Bombyx  cceruleo-cephala,  Figure-of-eight  moth;  but  these 
rarely  do  much  injury  unless  the  trees  grow  in  shaded  situations,  or  near 
liedges.  The  most  rational  mode  of  cure  in  such  cases  is  burning  haulm 
or  straw,  slightly  sprinkled  with  sulphur,  to  windward  of  the  infected 
trees.  The  Norman  orchardists  fumigate  their  orchards  in  autumn 
by  this  means,  which  they  say  prevents  the  parent  insect  from  depositing 
its  eggs.  For  this  method  to  possess  the  efficacy  that  they  attribute 
to  it,  the  operation  should  be  performed  just  before,  or  at,  the  period 
when  the  insects  lay  their  eggs.  To  do  it  long  before  or  afterwards  would 
be  of  little  avail. 

The  Diseases  to  which  the  Apple  is  liable. — The  canker  is  the 
I)rincipal,  and  we  may  say  the  only  disease  to  which  the  Apple  is  liable,  at 
least  to  any  great  extent.  This  disease  originates  from  more  causes 
than  one.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  wounding  the  tree  ;  and  injudicious 
pruning,  by  leaving  the  wounds  rough  and  liable  to  the  lodgement  of  humi- 
dity, will  also  cause  it  to  appear.  But  the  principal  cause  of  canker  must 
be  attributed  to  a  constitutional  disease,  and  to  arise  from  a  defect  in  the 
organization,  occasioned  by  some  impure  quality  in  the  subsoil.  "  This 
is  a  conclusion,''  says  Rogers  of  Southampton,  "  come  to  from  experience, 
because,  in  low,  damp  situations,  where  the  subsoil  is  strong  gravelly 
clay,  there  the  trees  are  mostly  cankered  ;  while  the  same  kinds  planted 
on  a  light  loam,  having  a  dry  bottom  of  rock  or  chalk,  remain  perfectly 
free  from  the  disease.    We  cannot  exactly  say  how  this  happens,  or 
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describe  what  the  deleterious  qualities  are  which  derange  and  destroy  the 
healthy  bark  and  wood  of  a  tree ;  but,  knowing,  what  is  stated  as  the 
cause  to  be  a  £BCt|  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  it  is,  to  avoid  placing  trees  in 
situations  where  they  would  be  liable  and  exposed  to  the  disease ;  or  if 
our  land  be  of  that  unfavourable  kind,  endeavour  to  improve  it  by  drain- 
ing, or  by  any  other  means  that  will  prevent  the  roots  from  sinking  into 
a  noxious  subsoil."  T)m  theory  is,  however,  different  from  that  ^laid 
down  by  Forsyth,  who  says  that  it  always  proceeds  from  the  branches  and 
stem  to  the  roots,  and  never  frt)m  the  roots  to  the  tree. 

Planting  high  and  in  wet  soils,  even  almost  on  the  surfieice,  inducing 
the  roots  to  take  a  horizontal  direction  near  the  sun  and  air,  and  using 
all  means  to  prevent  their  extending  perpendicularly  downwards,  is  the  best 
means  for  preventing  this  disease.  Flagstones,  tiles,  bricks,  and  com- 
position floors  are  all  found  necessary  to  be  placed  under  fruit-tree 
borders  where  the  finest  fruits  are  to  be  grown,  and  these  precautions 
should  be  taken  as  far  as  our  means  will  admit  of,  even  in  planting  the 
most  conmion  orchard  varieties. 

Thinking  the  Fruit  on  Apple  Trees. — ^Few  gardeners,  we  believe, 
will  dispute  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  fruit  on  their  peach  and  apricot 
trees,  which  they  admit  improves  those  that  are  left  to  come  to  maturity, 
but  few,  we  will  venture  to  say,  if  evev  they  even  thought  of  it,  have 
carried  the  thinning  of  their  apples  and  pears  to  any  useful  extent.  This 
is  a  branch  of  culture  too  much  neglected.  We  all  know  that  a  tree  will 
ripen  and  mature  ten  dozen  of  frxut  much  better  than  it  can  twice  or 
thrice  that  number,  and  with  much  less  exertion  on  its  own  part ;  and 
also  that  the  fruit  will  not  only  be  larger,  better  flavoured,  and  in  every 
way  superior,  but  that  the  tree  will  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  produce 
a  fair  crop  annually  for  many  successive  years :  whereas,  by  the  usual 
way  of  allowing  the  tree  to  produce  as  many  as  will  remain  on  it  till  they 
become  ripe,  it  is  deprived  of  that  share  of  nourishment  which  Nature 
has  designed  to  go  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  for  the  succeeding  crop, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  so  frequently  see  a  tree,  or  even  a  whole 
orchard,  loaded  with  frxut  one  year,  and  the  following  bearing  scarcely 
any  at  all.  The  proper  season  for  thinning  apples  is  just  when  the  fruit 
is  beginning  to  sweU,  and  at  this  very  period  we  see  Nature  doing  what 
we  ought  to  do  for  her,  for  at  this  time  the  trees  generally,  when  over- 
loaded, shed  a  great  portion  of  their  fruit,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 
their  inability  to  bring  it  all  to  perfection.  In  thinning  Apples,  as  well  as 
other  fruits,  those  should  be  removed  that  grow  in  shaded  parts,  or  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  tree,  leaving  the  outside  ones  as  enjoying  the 
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greatest  portioii  of  light  and  tun :  not  more  than  one  finiit  should  be  left 
on  a  spar,  and  indeedi  if  the  fruit  be  from  nine  to  twehe  inches  apart, 
the  crop  will  be  quite  abundant  enough.  The  choicer  kinds  of  eonrse 
demand  attention  in  this  respect ;  the  more  common,  sa  long  as  tbey  do 
not  ii^ure  the  trees,  may  be  left  to  their  &te. 

Gathbrino  and  Prbssrvino  Applbs. — "  All  summer  fruits,^  says 
Rogers,  "  should  be  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  They  are  tiiea 
more  juicy  and  high-flavoured.  If  gathered  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  xk 
▼apidy^and  not  half  so  refreshing  to  the  palate  as  when  gathered  before 
the  sun  has  much  power."  But  in  regard  to  gathering  the  more  mlnable 
and  winter  fruits  the  case  is  wholly  different.  We  should,  however,  {»«• 
mise,  that  it  is  important  that  keeping  apples  should  be  as  completely 
ripened  as  the  climate  and  season  will  admit  of,  as,  if  they  be  gaUiered 
before  they  are  ripe,  they  shrivel,  and  do  not  keep  so  weU. 

We  believe  modem  experience  will  bear  us  out  in  this  assertion,  and 
even  were  the  opinion  of  the  olden  times  required,  we  could  perhaps  quote 
no  stronger,  although  quaint  authority,  than  that  of  Tusser,  who  in  his 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  ujs, — 

"  Fruit  gathered  too  timelie,  will  taste  of  the  wood. 
Will  starink  and  be  bitter,  and  teldome  prone  good : 
So  fruit  that  is  shaken,  or  beat  off  a  tree. 
With  brusing  in  falling,  soon  fanltie  will  be.*' 

and  further, — 

"  The  moon  in  the  wane,  gather  frnit  for  to  last, 
Bnt  winter  fruit  gather  when  Michel  is  past." 

The  ripeness  of  Apples  is  determined  by  lifting  up  the  fruit  level  with 
the  foot  stalk:  if  ripe  it  will  part  readily  from  the  tree.  Another 
mode  is  to  cut  open  a  fruit  of  average  ripeness :  if  the  seeds  have  become 
brown  or  blackish  they  may  be  gathered  with  safety. 

A  dry  day  is  to  be  chosen  for  gathering  keeping  apples,  and  even  then 
the  middle  of  the  day  should  be  preferred,  when  the  foliage  and  firnit  are 
perfectly  dry.  They  should  be  picked  individually  and  by  the  hand,  and 
the  best  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  carried  to  the  frxdt-room,  and 
placed  on  shelves,  each  kind  kept  by  itself.  The  small  and  inferior  fruit 
should  also  be  carefully  picked,  and  placed  in  the  fruit-room  also ;  or 
they  may  be  packed  in  hampers  or  boxes  between  layers  of  very  dry 
fern,  as  this  will  not  communicate  a  disagreeable  smell  or  taste,  which 
hay  or  straw  is  sure  to  do.  These  hampers  or  boxes  may  be  deposited  in 
a  dry  cellar,  loft,  or  out-building,  where  the  temperature  is  as  uniform  as 
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possible.  The  finer  samples  of  the  best  Tarieties  of  table  apples  should 
be  laid  on  the  shelyes  upon  sheets  of  clean  iirhite  paper,  such  as  is  used 
for  printing,  and  not  more  than  one  course  in  thickness,  and  the  whole 
should  be  cohered  over  with  a  thin  linen  cloth  to  keep  the  dust  from 
them. 

The  late  keeping  sorts  of  kitchen  apples,  if  there  be  space  in  the  fruit- 
room,  should  be  also  laid  on  shelves,  but  these  maybe  put  closer  together, 
that  is,  two  or  three  rows  thick.  For  the  generality  of  kitchen  apples 
we  have  found  the  most  convenient  plan  to  be  (where  there  is  a  very  large 
quantity),  to  pit  them  in  the  ground,  as  is  usually  done  with  potatoes.  A 
dry  spot  of  ground  should  be  selected,  which  should  be  made  perfectly 
level,  but  not  sunk  under  the  surface ;  on  this  the  apples  should  be  laid 
in  a  heap  of  a  ridge-shape,  about  three  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom  and 
terminating  in  a  point  at  top.  Each  sort  of  apple  may  be  kept  separate 
by  placing  a  thin  layer  of  dry  fern  between  them.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  until  the  whole  are  disposed  of.  As  each  kind  is  so  placed,  put 
a  lath  or  similar  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  gf  each  kind,  so  that  its 
top  may  appear  above  the  mould  with  which  the  whole  is  to  be  covered. 
On  this  label  write  the  name  of  the  sort  of  apple,  as  a  guide  to  the  part  of 
the  heap  where  it  is  placed.  When  the  fruit  is  so  arranged,  cover  them 
over  to  the  thickness  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  with  dry  fern,  and  over 
that  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  mould,  finishing  the  whole  in  a  ridge- 
shaped  form,  and  smooth  the  surface  to  enable  the  wet  to  run  off.  By 
this  mode  we  have  several  kinds  of  apples  at  this  time  (the  5th  of  August) 
in  as  great  perfection  as  when  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  apples  kept  in  this  way  soon 
decay  when  brought  into  the  open  air,  and  it  is  to  obviate  this  that  we 
recommend  keeping  each  kind  separate,  and  labelling  them  as  above :  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  open  the  side  of  the  heap  at  the  part  opposite  any 
particular  kind  which  we  want,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  as  to 
keeping,  and  thus  one  sort  may  be  taken  out  for  use  without  any  of  the 
others  being  disturbed  or  affected  by  the  air. 

Some  of  our  finer  table  apples  we  have  placed  in  large  fiower  pots,  and 
buried  them  three  and  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  placing  a  large  tile 
or  slate  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot  to  prevent  them  acquiring  a  disagree- 
able flavour  from  the  mould.  From  the  experiments  made  in  the  fruit- 
room  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  it  has  been  found  that  apples 
keep  best  when  packed  in  dried  fern  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed  or  cellar, 
where  very  little  change  of  temperature  takes  place. 
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At  we  abtU  faive  to  tml  more  it  length  upon  the  tnbject  of  keeping 
fluiti  when  we  come  to  the  Peu,  we  b^  to  refer  (he  reader  to  that  part 
of  thii  work  for  further  detail  on  thii  important  tnbject. 


THE   APRICOT. 

CoLnMBU.A  b  the  oldest  Roman  tuthor  irho  his  mentioned  the  tree 
that  has  been  auppoaed  to  have  been  the  Apiicot,  and  after  bim  Plinj'  and 
Dioscoridea.  The  Utter  describes  it  as  Imoim  in  Italy  under  the  name 
of  Prxcocia;  and  the  former  particularly  mentions  it  aa  the  Apricot, 
and  states  that  it  waa  introduced  into  that  countr;  ahoul  Che  eiiteenth 
year  of  the  Christian  era ',  but  ^though  he  mentions  two  sorts  of  it,  he 
does  not  inform  us  vhenpe  it  came.  Theophrastua,  one  of  the  oldest 
Grecian  authors,  alludes  to  ila  being  an  exotic,  of  which  he  bad  an  ac- 
count tnnBmitted  to  him,  trhich  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  cultivated  in  Greece  in  hi*  time. 

Thnnber;  deacribea  it  as  abounding  in  Japan,  and  attaining  the  size  of 
a  large-spreading  tree.  Grossier  infonua  ns  that  the  Chinese  have  many 
varieties  of  it,  which  tbef  cultivate  both  for  oiuanient  and  use:  tlie 
double-blossoming  varieties  they  often  plant  on  mounds,  and  the  dwarf 
ones  planted  in  pots  they  admit  into  their  chambers.  The  barren  moun- 
taini  to  the  west  of  Pekin  are  described  by  the  same  author  as  being 
covered  with  these  trees.  Tothii  locahty  we  may  ahnost  infer  that  they  ore 
ind^eoooi ;  bnt  that  they  exist  in  a  Mate  of  nature  elsewhere  is  also 
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certain.  From  the  tnyial  name  Armeniaca  many  have  conjectored  it  to  be  a 
native  of  Armenia ;  bat  Regnier  and  Sickler  assign  it  a  parallel  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Atlas :  Professor  Pallas  distinctly  states  it  to  be  a 
native  of  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasus,  these  mountains  being 
covered  with  it  from  bottom  to  top. 

M.  L.  Legnier,  in  La  Re9ue  Eneyehpedigw  fbr  1815,  says,  "Ims 
struck  with  its  mode  of  growth  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  anciently  bitra^t 
from  latitudes  still  further  southward,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deserts  called  Oasis  gather  and  dry  lai^  quantites  of  apricots,  which 
tbey  bring  down  to  Egypt  for  sale."  The  result  of  every  inquiry  made 
by  that  author  was,  "  that  the  apricot  tree  grows  there  spontaneously, 
almqst  without  cultivation ;  and  as  it  is  not  known  to  grow  in  a  natural 
state  in  any  part  of  Armenia,  we  may  very  justly  conclude  that  it  is  an 
Arabian  fruit.'' 

The  derivation  and  orthography  of  the  name  have  also  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  Some  have  thought  it  derived  from  Jpricu$f  **  oipeik 
and  exposed  to  the  sun ;"  or,  according  to  other,  from  pr<BC0Xy  *'  early 
ripe/'  Professor  Martin  observes^  a  tree  when  first  introduced  might  be 
called  SLprteeox,  or  eariy  fruit ;  and  gardeners,  taking  the  article  a  for  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word,  might  easily  have  corrupted  it  to  e^preeocig, 
(qtrecokj  as  Dr.  Turner  writes  it,  and  Gerarde,  still  latter,  abrecoie,  ignre- 
cock;  Justice,  in  1764,  iqnicockt  and  finally  apricot j  in  1782,  by  Kyle,  of 
Moredan.  Phillips,  in  the  Pomarium  Britannieumf  says,  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  words  are  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fruit, 
variously  written  in  European  characters,  barkutf  berkaeh,  or  herikeieh. 

Turner,  in  his  Herbal,  records  the  Apricot  as  cultivated  in  England,  in 
1562,  and  Hakluyt,  in  his  ''  Remembrancer,''  1582,  states  that  it  was 
introduced  from  Italy  by  Wolfe,  who  acted  as  priest  and  gardener  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  same  date  is  given  in  *'  Cough's  British  Tc^o- 
raphy,"  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

The  medicinal  properties  and  use  of  the  fruit  are  as  foUovrs  .* — The 
green  fruit,  when  gathered  to  thin  the  crop,  makes  excellent  tarts,  and 
when  ripe  is  mnch  esteemed  for  making  marmalades,  jellies,  and  preserves. 
The  fruit  when  not  over-ripe  is  slightly  astringent,  and  strengthens  the 
stomach,  but  when  it  has  passed  that  state  it  becomes  clammy,  less  aro- 
matic, and  less  easy  of  digestion. 

The  celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  her  usual  vivacity,  relates  the 
foUowing  little  anecdote,  which  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  here ; 
but  any  attempt  at  translation  would  evidently  destroy  the  vrit,  which 
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depends  on  the  siimlarity  of  the  French  name  for  apricot  tree  with  the 
inscription  alluded  to. 

"Apres  la  mort  de  Louis  XI^  an  commencement  de  la  regence  de 
Madame  de  Beanjeu,  plnsieurs  personnes  furent  disgraciees}  entre 
aatres,  Cotier,  premier  m^decin  dn  fen  roi,  qni,  s'applaudissant  d'etre 
^happe  de  cette  conr  orageuse,  fit  sculpter  snr  la  porte  de  sa  maison  nn 
abricolier  avec  cette  inscription,  *  A  Tabri  Cotier/  " 

Vakieties. — Gerarde,  in  1597,  mentions  two  yarieties  as  growing  in 
his  garden,  and  Coles,  in  1657,  says,  '*  I  am  not  assured  that  there  are 
more  than  two  sorts  of  Apricot  trees,"  although  Parkinson,  in  1629,  enu- 
merates six ;  Ray,  in  1 720,  seyen :  Langley  describes  four ;  Forsyth,  in 
1806,  describes  ten  sorts,  and  afterwards  enumerates  thirteen  others, 
many  of  which  are  only  synonymes  of  the  former.  Nicol  describes  six ; 
G.  Lindley,  in  1831,  fourteen ;  the  Ency.  of  Gard.,  eight ;  Rogers,  in  1834, 
eight ;  Neill,  six,  and  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  London  Hort.  Soc,  enu- 
merates a  much  greater  number  of  names,  from  which  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  intelligent  curator  of  the  fruit  department,  has  selected  and  arranged 
seventeen  in  groups  {seepage  76),  as  being  distinct  and  worth  cultivation. 
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1 .  Breda.  [Syn.,  Royal  Persian,  Abricot  de  Hollande,  Amande  Ayeline,  Anannas.] 
— Originated  in  Africa,  according  to  Forsyth,  and  probably  introduced  from 
Breda,  in  Holland,  which  accounts  for  the  name.  Size,  rather  small ;  form, 
ronndish,  but  approaching  to  be  a  little  four-sided ;  colour,  deep  brownish 
orange,  and  dotted  with  brown  spots  on  the  sunny  side ;  fiesh,  deep  orange, 
separating  very  freely  from  the  stone;  flavour,  excellent;  stone,  roundish, 
small,  and  flattened;  kernel,  pleasantly  sweet  (which  is  its  principal  mark 
of  distinction  from  the  Brussels),  resembling  the  flavour  of  a  hazel-nut,  and 
hence  the  French  call  it  Amande  Ayeline;  ripens  on  walls  in  August,  and  on 
standards  towards  the  end  of  that  month,  or  beginning  of  September ;  habit, 
healthy  grower,  and  good  bearer,  in  favourable  seasons.  "  The  i)?ood,  leaves, 
and  buds  are  very  like  those  of  the  Moorpark,  wMch  is  only  *'  according  to 
Rogers,  "an  improved  variety  of  the  Breda :"  he  observes,  p  140,  "the  im- 
proved kind  was  originally  planted  in  the  garden  of  that  celebrated  place  while 
occupied  by  a  Lord  Dunsmore,"  as  he  incorrectly  writes  it  for  Dnnmore ; 
and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Moorpark.  With  every  respect  for  Mr. 
Rogers's  great  knowledge  of  fruits,  we  think  he  has  mistaken  the  true  Breda 
for  Dunmore's  Breda,  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  Moorpark.  There  is 
another  Breda  mentioned  by  Miller,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  which 
Rogers  has  been  acquainted.    The  best  stock  fbr  the  Breda  is  the  muscle  phtm. 
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a.  Bnusels.— Oriiriiutted,  most  probably,  at  or  near  Bnuseb,  and  introdaced 
here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Size,  medium ;  form,  somevriuit 
oval,  a  good  deal  llattened  on  its  sides ;  colour,  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  with 
many  white  specks,  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  marked  with  many  dark 
spots ;  fiesh,  yellow  and  firm,  separating  fk«ely  from  the  stone ;  suture,  de^ 
at  the  base,  shallow  towards  the  eye  $  flavour,  high,  when  not  too  ripe ;  stone, 
small ;  kernel,  bitter,  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  the  last ;  ripens 
on  walls  about  the  middle  of  August,  but  on  standards  a  fortnight  later ;  habit, 
healthy,  and  a  good  bearer.  One  of  the  best  Apricots  to  be  grown  as  standards. 
The  best  stock  for  the  Brussels  is  the  muscle  plum  for  dwarfis,  and  the  Brussels 
stock  for  standards. 

S.  Hemskirke. — Introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Hammersmith  nursery. 
Size,  medium;  form,  round,  slightly  flattened;  colour,  orange;  flesh,  firm, 
very  bright,  clear,  deep  orange ;  flavour,  particularly  rich  and  delicate ;  stone, 
small,  and  without  a  pervious  passage ;  kernel,  nearly  sweet ;  ripens,  about  the 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August ;  habit,  much  resembling  the  Moorpark, 
but  much  more  healthy,  and  an  excellent  hearer.  The  best  stock  for  dwarfs  is 
the  muscle  plum,  and  the  common  Apricot  for  standuds.  "  The  flowers  being 
large,''  it  is  observed  by  Rogers,  **  are  more  tender  than  the  smallel^flowering 
varieties;  and,  consequently,  require  more  care  in  defending  them  from 
frost. »» 

4.  liSrge  Early.  [<9|nt.,  Abricot  gros  d'Alexandre,  Abricot  gros  pr6ooce,  Abrioot 
de  St.  Jean,  (from  its  ripening  on  Midsummer  Day,)  Abricot  de  St.  Jean  rouge.] 
Originated  evidently  in  France,  or  probably  in  Eg^ypt*  Size,  above  the  medium ; 
form,  somewhat  oblong,  flattened ;  colour,  bright  orange,  with  deep  spots  of 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  pale  orange  on  the  shaded  side ;  skin,  downy ; 
flesh,  orange-coloured,  parting  freely  frt>m  the  stone ;  suture,  deep ;  stone, 
very  flat,  oval,  brown,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  perforated  along  the  back  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  kernel,  bitter.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  large 
Apricots. 

5.  Moorpark.  [%n.,  Anson's,  Dunmore's,  Dunmore's  Breda,  Temple's,  Imperial 
Anson's,  Peach,  Abricot-peche,  Abricot  de  Nancey.]^Said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Netherlands,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  1700,  also  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  planted  in  his  garden  at  Moorpark,  in  Hertfordshire,  before  that 
date,  as  Sir  William  died  in  1700,  aged  seventy-two ;  and  if  we  are  to  admit  the 
Peach- Apricot  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Thomson  supposes,— and  we  think  there  is 
good  reason  for  it,— then  it  was  also  introduced  a  third  time  under  the  latter 
name,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1767.  Size,  the  burs^st  of 
all  Apricots ;  colour,  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  deep  orange,  marbled 
with  brownish  red,  next  to  the  sun ;  form,  round ;  suture,  well  defined,  as  one 
of  the  sides  is  more  prominent  than  the  other,  which  gives  the  fruit  a  slightly 
oblique  appearance  of  form ;  flesh,  flrm,  deep  orange,  separating  freely  from  the 
stone;  stone,  rather  rugged,  with  a  pervious  passage;  kernel,  bitter;  habit, 
strong  and  healthy,  in  soils  and  situations  suitable  to  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
these  appear  to  be  few.  The  proper  stock  for  the  Moorpark,  Rogers  says,  is 
the  muscle  plum  for  dwarfs,  and  the  Brussels  for  riders  or  standards.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  that  the  late  Mr.  Knight  entertained  an  idea  that  it  might  be 
wrought  upon  stocks  of  its  own  kind  with  advantage.  Ripens  the  end  of  Au- 
gust and  beginning  of  September.  This  is  the  best  of  all  Apricots,  and  probably 
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'  we  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  scarcely  any  other  sort  is  worth  growing 
where  this  one  will  succeed. 

6.  Orange.  [8yn.f  Royal  George,  Royal  Orange,  Early  Orange,  D'Orange.]— 
Introduced  before  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  London  and 
Wise.  Size,  larger  than  the  Masculine,  and  much  larger  than  the  Small 
orange,  which  is  an  inferior  fi*uit,  and  hence  the  present  has  been  called  Royal* 
to  distinguish  them  apart ;  form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  pale  orange  on  the 
shaded  side,  deep  orange,  tinged  with  red,  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  flesh,  deep 
orange,  and  firm,  adhering  to  the  stone ;  suture,  deep  at  the  base,  one  of  the 
sides  swelling  much  more  than  the  other ;  flavour,  excellent ;  stone,  small, 
nearly  smooth,  thick  in  the  middle ;  kernel,  sweet ;  ripens  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  August ;  habit,  healthy,  and  when  budded  on  the  muscle  stock  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  bears  well  as  a  standard.  Rogers,  who  appears  to 
haye  paid  more  attention  to  stocks  than  almost  any  author  we  have  consulted, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  Orange  Apricot  being  budded  on  the  muscle  plum,  that 
*'  such  may  do  for  a  wall,  as  they  soon  come  into  bearing ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  those  budded  standard-high  on  the  Brussels  stock ;  for  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  are  but  four  sorts  of  fhiit  trees  that  will  do  well  for  standards 
from  the  bud  or  graft,  when  worked  near  the  ground ;  viz.,  peaches,  nectarines, 
pears,  and  apples.  Cherries,  when  so  worked,  may  shoot  strongly,  but  the  trees 
are  short-lived."  The  Orange  Apricot  is  a  good  bearer,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
preserving. 

7.  Royal.  [%f>.,  Abricot  Royal.]— Originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  Size,  large ;  form,  oval,  slightly 
flattened ;  colour,  dull  yellow,  with  a  slight  dash  of  red  where  most  exposed ; 
flesh,  very  firm,  pale  orange ;  suture,  shaDow ;  flavour,  excellent ;  stone,  oval, 
large,  adhering  to  the  flesh;  kernel,  slightly  bitter;  ripens  the  beginning  of 
August.  The  newest  Apricot  of  any  merit,  and  noticed  only  by  the  more  recent 
aath<HS,  ivho  all  agree  in  considering  it  but  little  inferior  to  the  Moorpark. 

S.  Turkey.  [<9yn..  Large  Turkey.]— When  or  where  originated  or  even  introduced, 
does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Size,  medium ;  form,  nearly  round,  not  at  all  com- 
pressed ;  colour,  deep  yellow,  with  many  brownish  spots  on  the  side  next  the  sun ; 
flesh,  film,  pale  yeUow ;  flavour,  agreeable ;  stone,  resembling  that  of  the  Moor- 
park, but  destitute  of  the  pervious  passage,  separating  Areely  from  the  flesh ; 
kernel,  sweet ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  that  so  gradually  that  the 
fruit  is  seen  in  -perfection  longer  than  any  other  sort ;  habit,  healthy,  leaves  large, 
requiring  that  the  branches  be  trained  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than  in  other 
kinds ;  flowers,  large.  The  muscle  stock  is  best  for  dwarfs,  and  the  Brussels 
for  standards. 

To  these  might  be  added  some  others,  particularly  the  red  and  white 
Masculines,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gardens :  but  the  above  eight 
sorts  we  consider  to  be  the  best,  and  quite  sufficient  for  a  garden  of  the 
largest  size.  Indeed,  for  the  generality  of  gardens  we  should  say  that 
the  Moorpark  alone  was  sufficient,  being  by  far  the  best  fruit  of  the 
family. 

We  may  here  ventme  to  correct  an  error  fallen  into  by  Mr.  G.  Lindley, 
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ThefoDowing  systematie  aiiangemcnt  of  Aprieots  has  been  drawn  ap 
by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Hoiticnhiiral  Society's  Garden,  and 
pobtished  in  the  Tranaactiona  of  that  body,  voL  L  p.  56,  second  series. 


I. — EDLNKLSy   BUTER. 


*  Fruit  tatatt, 

1.  Red  Maacnfine 

3.  White  Maacidiiie 
**  FruUlmrge 

t  Ckaimd  oftkesiome  elated  igp. 
^  Retk  porting  firmi^tht  Home. 

3.  liarge  Early 

4.  Roman 

5.  Blotched-leayed  Roman 


6.  Royal 
T.BmaBda 
a.  Shipley's 
9.  Atanond 
f  f  FUak  mdkaimg  to  tke  wUme, 

10.  Montgamet 

tt  CJumnei  ef  tke  Mttne  perviout, 

11.  Moorpark 
la.  Hemakirke 
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*  Fleeh  parting  from  tke  etome, 
IS.  Breda 

14.  Angomnois 

15.  Mnsch  Mnach 


16.  Turkey 

••  Fle$h  adkerimg  to  tke  etone. 

17.  Orange. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  APRICOT. 


The  Apricot  is  sometimes  propagated  by  seeds,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing new  varieties.  (For  the  manner,  &c.,  see  Peach  and  Nectarine.) 
'*'^e  most  usual  method  of  multiplying  the  known  kinds,  is  by  budding, 
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and  sometimes  by  grafting.     The  stocks  in  general  use  are  the  following, 
viz.: — 

Stocks. — ^The  Brussels,  or  St.  Julien  plum  stock,  has  been  long  known 
and  approved  of  in  the  English  nurseries ;  and  although,  as  it  is  observed 
by  Bogers,  it  is  **  not  noticed  by  London  and  Wise,  in  the  second  edition 
of  their  work,  published  in  1699,''  it  was,  nevertheless,  long  used  **  in  the 
Brompton  Park  nursery  before  that  period,  and  has  continued  to  be  pro- 
pitted  as  a  stock  ever  since,  chiefly  for  its  vigorous  and  upright  growth, 
arriving  at  its  standard  height  often  in  the  second  year.  This  variety 
seldom  bears  fruit ;  and  when  it  does,  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  description.'' 
Bogers  remarks  that  Miller,  even  in  the  seventh  edition  of  his  **  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  was  very  much  mistaken  in  recommending  this  stock  for 
peaches,  as  it  is  by  no  means  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being  too 
full  of  sap  during  the  budding  season.  And  yet  Miller  has  followers  at 
the  present  day ;  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they,  living  so  long 
after  him,  ought  to  know  better."  We  find,  also,  that  Mr.  G.  Lindley, 
who  seems  to  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the  Brompton  stock, 
and  considers  the  Brussels  as  fit  for  temporary  purposes  only,  says, — 
"  When  standard  trees  are  wanted  for  a  temporary  covering  for  the  upper 
part  of  high  walls,  till  intermediate  dwarfs  are  large  enough  to  occupy 
their  places,  the  practice  of  budding  standard-high  upon  the  Brussels 
stock  may  be  allowed,"  that  is  to  say  for  Apricots,  *'  but  to  bud  Apricots, 
or  any  other  fruit,  upon  the  Brompton  stock,  is  a  practice  which  ought  to 
be  discontinued,  even  for  a  temporary  purpose.  When  trees  of  a  more 
permanent  character  are  required,  the  substitution  of  such  a  stock  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  Indeed,  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  so  worthless  a  stock  wHl  be  banished  ftom  every  nursery  in  the 
kingdom.  I  speak,"  says  Mr.  Lindley,  **  thus  forcibly,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  bum  many  hundreds  of  beautiful-looking  trees  of  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  apricots,  of  two  and  three  years'  training,  which  had  become 
wholly  worthless,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  budded  upon  the 
Brompton  stock." 

The  Apricot  stock  is  obtained  by  sowing  the  stones  of  the  fruit ;  but 
after  sufiident  trial,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  they  have 
been  found  far  inferior  to  the  next  sorts,  or,  indeed,  to  any  stock  of  the 
plum  kind. 

The  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  is  the  only  authority  we  have  met  with 
who  dififers  from  this  opinion,  as  we  find  him,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  voL  IL  p.  19,  recommending  budding  the  Moor- 
park  on  the  Apricot  stock,  as  he  found  it  prevents  the  trees  of  this,  our 
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m  aily^iy  to  tiia  ii»§  Jb  diacHe.  Mkaowledges  kb  total  igno- 
botJKrf  aacMieiadiiMiilj.  We  far.  AcnfiDR, ^  Mr.  Knight 
loo  naziniBe  m  kis  coBctnoB. »  the  dfaene  appeus  to  exist 
IB  aD  kindft  of  lotL  aioda  of  phtfar.  skaadaa»  ^rf  akogedia'  nader  the 
BKHl  oppodte  ciitiiawiiacfi  Mr.  LmdleT, »  abate  qooCed,  seems  to 
think  tikis  oolj  a  kxal  dbeaK;  bat  we  are  coaviaoed  br  experience  that 
is  DOC  exactly  the  caae.  '^  The  Mootpaik  Apricot,"  ssts  he.  '^  in 
fitoatioBS,  is  apt  to  be  affciUil  br  caaker  ia  diffacat  parts  of  the 
tfee,  thereby  oecuioBiBg  a  partiai  k»  of  its  fiadis.  Dllkea  this  takes 
pbee  ia  old  trees,  it  is  too  bte  to  apply  aicBedf:  bat  its  oocanence  may 
be  preveated,  by  taking  np  dw  yooag  tree  after  it  has  beea  trained  three 
or  Hoar  ycais,  catting  off  doae  those  noti  ^ddch  hare  a  perpendicidar 
direction,  spreading  oat  tiie  odms  horiaontally,  and  ie>planting  it 
taking  care  that  the  part  where  it  had  beea  badded  be  kept  six  or  eight 
indies  aboYc  the  sorfiKe  of  tiie  groond.  If  this  is  caiefidly  performed, 
afitfaoot  shaking  tiie  monU  off  the  roots,  tiie  progress  of  the  tree  will  be 
litde  impeded  by  the  operstion.  At  tlie  end  of  three  years  more,  this 
siioald  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  after  which  it  will  rarely  happen 
tliat  any  of  those  local  injuries  will  take  place." 

The  Maide  plom  stock  is  obtained  from  seeds  and  by  laying ;  it  is 
coUtvated  in  great  quantities  by  our  respected  friend,  Mr.  Donald,  of 
Woking,  in  Snrrey,  one  of  die  best4nformed  and  most  respectable  nnrsery. 
men  we  know.  The  common  plom  stock  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  stocks  for  the  Apricot.  The 
pear  plmn  stock  is  ako  used  for  the  Apricot ;  and  we  find  Hitt  recom- 
mending  the  common  red-wheat  plum  as  being  the  most  proper,  both 
for  improving  the  quality  and  flaironr  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  by  being  free 
from  gam  and  suckers. 

Budding. — ^The  propagation  of  the  Apricot  by  budding  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  same  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  {which  see). 

Season  or  Planting. — ^The  best  season  for  this  operation  in  light 
soilSf  is  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  fall ;  but  in  strong  and 
wet  soils,  and  in  late  and  cold  situations,  the  month  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March  are  to  be  preferred. 
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Son.. — A  light,  moderately  rich  soil,  npon  a  perfectly  dry  hottom,  and 
not  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  will  he  found  congenial  to 
this  tree.  If  the  borders  have  to  he  made  new,  and  the  soil  hrought  for 
the  purpose  he  fresh,  and  not  naturally  too  poor,  it  will  he  much  better 
than  adding  additional  richness  to  it  in  the  shape  of  manure. 

Pruning  and  Training. — The  Apricot  is  sometimes  planted  as  a 
standard,  and,  in  climates  sufficiently  fayourable,  produces  abundance  of 
excellent  fruit  in  this  way.  The  principal  pruning  which  such  trees  re- 
quire, is  merely  a  regulation  of  the  branches  when  they  become  too  crowd- 
ed, which  is  seldom  the  case,  as  the  Apricot  is  not,  when  treated  as  a 
standard,  remarkable  for  luxuriance  of  growth.  Great  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  cut  off  as  few  large  branches  as  possible,  as  all  stone- 
fruit  trees  suffer  much  more  from  amputations  of  the  old  wood,  than 
others  do :  a  judicious  shortening  and  thinning  of  the  young  wood  ought 
to  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  that,  and  a  regular  removal  of  all  unhealthy 
or  dead  wood,  is  the  amount  of  pruning  required.  The  Breda  and  Brus- 
sels are  the  sorts  usually  planted  as  standards. 

Apricots  are  also  sometimes  trained  against  espaliers,  but  more  gene- 
rally against  walls,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  fan  manner,  although 
sometimes  horizontally,  as  recommended  by  Forsyth  and  Harrison.  They 
bear  chiefly  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  sometimes 
upon  spurs  arising  out  of  the  two-  or  three-year  old  wood.  The  Moor- 
park  produces  its  finest  fruit  on  the  last  year's  wood,  and  would  do  so 
generally  if  that  wood  were  more  encouraged,  and  the  spurs  arising  out 
of  the  old  wood  rubbed  entirely  off.  The  fan  mode  of  training,  and  the 
encouragement  of  young  wood,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  two  leading  features 
in  the  management  of  the  Apricot.  Fruit  is,  no  doubt,  produced  on  spurs, 
but  it  is  both  smaller  and  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  which  is 
produced  on  the  young  wood. 

Newly-planted  young  trees  require  a  species  of  pruning  to  modify 
them  into  proper  shape  and  form  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  different  from  the 
early  pruning  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
part  of  this  work. 

Established  trees  require  a  general  winter  and  summer  pruning,  as  well 
as  an  intermediate  examination  towards  autumn.  Some  persons  recom- 
mend winter  pruning  to  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  to  be  continued,  according  to  circumstances,  during  winter.  We 
think  this,  so  far  as  stone-fruits  are  concerned,  a  very  injudicious  mode  of 
procedure ;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  Forsyth,  who  says — "  I  have  a 
great  dislike  to  autumnal  pruning  of  fruit  trees — of  all  kinds  of  stone 
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fruit  in  particular;  for  by  praning  at  that  season  you  seldom  fail  to  bring 
on  canker,  and  no  fruit  trees  are  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  the 
Apricot.  The  reason  is  obvious :  the  great  acidity  of  these  trees,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  wounds,  and  the  dormant  state  of  the  sap,  predispose  it  to 
mortification ;  whereas,  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  flow,  and 
wiU  follow  the  knife,  the  lips  will  quickly  grow.  If  the  branches  are 
small,  a  fresh  bark  and  fresh  wood  will  in  one  season  completely  cover 
the  wound ;  but  if  lai^,  a  time  proportionate  to  their  size  ynil  be  occu- 
pied.'^  By  pruning  in  autumn,  or  early  in  winter,  the  wounds  are  often 
acted  on  by  the  frost,  and  frequently  so  much  injured,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  canker,  gum,  and  often  the  death  of  the  shoot.  The 
process  of  pruning  at  this  season  comprehends  a  general  regulation  of  all 
the  branches  of  which  the  tree  is  formed,  a  total  reduction  of  diseased  and 
useless  wood  and  spray,  and  a  partial  cutting  out  of  old  bearing  wood 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  young.  **  A  general  supply  of  the  most  re- 
gular-placed young  shoots  must  be  every  where  retained,  for  successional 
bearers  the  ensuing  year.  Cut  out  some  of  the  most  naked  part  of  the 
two  last  years'  bearers,  and  naked  old  branches  not  furnished  with  com- 
petent supplies  of  young  wood,  or  with  fruit  spurs,  either  to  their  ori^n, 
or  to  some  well-directed  lateral,  as  most  expedient  to  make  room  for 
training  in  a  general  supply  of  the  new  bearers  to  be  retained.''  "  Gene- 
rally observe,  in  this  pruning,  to  retain  one  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of 
each  branch,  either  in  a  naturally-placed  terminal,  or  where  an  opening  is 
to  be  furnished ;  one  formed  into  a  proper  leader  by  cutting.  Let  the 
shoots  retained  for  bearers  be  moderately  shortened ;  strong  shoots  reduce 
in  the  least  proportion,  cutting  off  one-fourth,  or  less,  of  their  length ; 
from  weak  shoots  take  away  a  third,  and  sometimes  half;"  and  where  a 
shoot  is  very  weak,  and  a  considerable  space  to  fill,  it  may  be  cut  into 
two  or  three  eyes,  which,  if  each  of  them  spring,  vrill  afford  a  sufficient 
supply,  and  these  vnll  be  much  stronger  than  if  the  shoot  were  left  at  a 
much  greater  length.  **  This  shortening  will  conduce  to  the  production  of 
a  sufficiency  of  lateral  shoots  the  ensuing  summer,  from  the  lower  and 
middle  placed  eyes ;  whereas,  without  it,  the  new  shoots  would  proceed 
mostly  from  the  top,  and  leave  the  under  part  of  the  branches  naked,  and 
the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the  tree  unfurnished  vrith  proper  supplies 
of  bearing  wood.  Never  prune  below  all  the  blossom  buds  except  to  pro- 
vide wood,  in  which  case,  cut  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  branch." — ^ber- 
crombie. 

in  regulating  the  number  and  length  that  each  young  shoot  is  to  be 
left  at,  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  tree :  if  it  is  of  moderate 
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growth,  which  is  the  best  state  it  can  be  in,  the  yonng  shoots  may  be 
shortened  to  about  one-third  of  their  whole  length.  For  example,  a 
shoot  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length  should  be  cat  to  about  ten 
or  twelve,  while  those  that  are  not  more  than  ten  or  tweWe  inches 
long  should  be  shortened  to  five  or  six  inches.  If  the  tree  is  sickly  or 
weak,  cut  the  yoong  wood  in  to  a  few  inches ;  if  it  is  luxuriant  and 
strong,  prune  long,  and  even  sometimes  lay  the  stronger  branches  in  at 
thdr  full  length.  The  more  a  strong  growing  tree  is  cut,  the  stronger  will  it 
grow ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  more  the  branches  of  a  weak  grow- 
ing tree  are  shortened,  the  more  healthy  and  luxuriant  will  they  send  out 
their  young  wood.  In  pruning  the  Apricot  the  same  rule  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  wiU  be  hereafter  recommended  for  the  peach,  namely,  in 
shortening  a  young  shoot  to  cut  always  at  a  wood-bud,  which  can  easily 
be  distingoiidied  £pom  a  firuit  or  flower-bud,  the  latter  being  rounder  and 
more  turgid.  When  the  process  of  pruning  is  completed,  the  branches 
should  be  fastened  again  to  the  vrall  or  espalier,  and  in  doing  so  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  be  laid  in  in  regular  order,  according  to 
the  system  of  training  to  be  followed ;  and  in  nailing,  the  shreds  should  be 
long  enough  to  allow  the  shoot  sufiicient  room  to  swell,  and  the  nails 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  they  may  not  touch  the  wood. 

The  summer  pruning  of  Apricots  consists  in  going  over  the  trees  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  rubbing  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  all 
irreg^ar,  ill-placed  shoots,  as  well  as  such  as  may  be  deemed  superfluous, 
when  they  are  about  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  This  operation  is  called 
disbudding,  and  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  trees,  by  disburdening  them 
of  an  unnecessary  load  of  shoots  and  foliage,  and  throwing  a  greater 
^lare  of  sap  into  those  that  remain.  In  June  this  examination  should 
be  again  repeated,  at  which  time  such  luxuriant-growing  shoots  as  can  be 
spared  (indeed,  all  of  them,  if  not  immediately  required  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  in  the  wall)  should  be  cut  out,  and  also  very  weak  ones,  selecting 
only  those  of  medium  growth,  and  which  latter  should  be  laid  in  between 
the  larger  branches  in  regular  order.  The  coarse  and  luxuriant  shoots 
removed  should  be  cut  out  quite  close  to  the  old  wood,  leaving  no  part 
of  tliem  to  throw  out  smaller  sprays  at  their  base.  A  few  young  shoots 
more  than  may  be  wanted  to  remain  over  the  spring  pruning  should  be 
laid  in  towards  the  centre  and  bottom  of  the  trees,  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  occurring,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  branch  or  two  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  drcnmstance  which  often  happens  to  the  Moorpark  in  particular  ; 
so  that  by  making  this  provision  there  vrill  be  a  supply  of  young  shoots 
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to  bring  into  tniningy  to  replice  such  as  die,  w  ahaU  be  removed  w 
aoooant  of  disease,  or  the  like. 

The  process  of  disbadding  should  not  be  deferred  too  long,  ior  when  the 
yonng  shoots  are  too  fiur  advanced,  they  do  not  separate  from  the  old 
without  leaving  ragged  wounds,  which  in  all  stone  fruit  should  be  guarded 
against,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bring  on  canker,  gum,  and  other  disesses, 
to  which  the  Apricot  is  more  liable  than  the  pear  or  apple. 

Those  branches  which  are  furnished  with  fruit  should  in  most  cases 
have  all  the  young  shoots  removed,  excepting  those  which  serve  to  con- 
vey nourishment,  viz.,  such  as  are  placed  above  it,  and  one  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot  to  serve  as  a  suocessional  one,  because  the .  leayes,  bdng  the 
chief  laboratories  of  the  sap,  return  the  proper  juices  by  the  vessels  of  the 
foot-stalk  and  bark. 

*'  In  the  case  of  trees  which  are  in  too  luxuriant  a  state  of  growth,  pro- 
ducing rank,  vigorous  shoots,  which  never  become  good  bearers  tOl  they 
be  reduced  to  a  moderate  size,  retain  as  many  of  these  shoots  in  all  parts, 
or  in  any  part,  of  the  trees,  as  can  be  conveniently  trained  in,  and  at 
their  whole  length,  all  the  summer ;  and  continue  this  method  for  a  year 
or  two,  in  order  to  divert  and  exhaust  the  redundant  sap,  and  thereby 
check  the  luxuriancy,  and  gradually  reduce  the  tree  to  a  habit  of  mode- 
rate shooting,  and  furnishing  middling  strong  and  proper  bearers/'— 
Abercrombie. 

This,  as  well  as  allowing  larger  crops  of  fruit  to  remain  on  them,  will 
moderate  the  growth  of  trees  better  than  all  the  pruning  and  training 
that  can  be  applied. 

Renovating  old  and  diseased  Apricot  Trees. —  like  all  other 
fruit  trees,  these  wiH,  in  course  of  time,  and  from  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, become  unfit  to  remain  in  well-ordered  gardens.  Forsyth, 
who  had  great  experience  in  heading  down  most  sorts  of  trees,  adviaes 
this  process  in  the  case  of  the  Apricot.  We,  however,  agree  with  Har- 
rison in  thinking  that,  as  the  Apricot  is  susceptible  of  injury  when  large 
branches  are  amputated,  or  large  wounds  inflicted  upon  it,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  plant  young  trees  than  to  attempt  to  renovate  very  old  or  dis- 
eased ones.  We  need  hardly  caution  the  most  inexperienced  gardener 
against  planting  young  fruit  trees  in  the  same  spot  from  which  large  or 
old  ones  have  been  just  removed,  without  a  previous,  renovation  of  the 
border  by  the  clearing  away  a  portion  of  the  old  mould,  and  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  roots,  and  adding  to  it  a  supply  of  fresh  soil  for  the  future 
nourishment  of  the  newly-planted  tree. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Apricot  is  liable. — **  The  Apricot  tree  is  not 
liable  to  mildew,''  says  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's 
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Manual ;  but  in  this  we  beg  to  differ  from  him,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  Orange,  Breda,  and  BmsselB ;  ''  nor  is  it/'  he  continues, ''  so  much 
injured  by  insects  as  the  peach  and  nectarine :  the  wood  is  hard,  and  the 
bark  firm  and  glossy;  but  the  branches  are  subject  to  a  disease  which 
causes  an  exusion  of  gum :  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  tree,  or 
some  of  the  larger  branches,  are  sometimes  struck  with  a  kind  of  blast, 
which  destroys  them  as  suddenly  as  if  they  were  struck  with  lightning. 
I  once  saw  an  old  tree  that  had  produced  hundreds  of  fruit  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  summer,  had  set  well  for  bloom  in  the  early  months  of  the  next 
year,  had  expanded  that  bloom  and  a  portion  of  the  young  leaves,  and 
was,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health  at  the  close  of  one  day, 
bat  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  tree  was  dead;  every  blos- 
som had  collapsed,  or  fallen,  and  every  leaf  was  withered.  No  one  has 
bitfaerto  suggested  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this  sudden  blast,  which  is 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  at  least  to  a  partial  extent.  I  think  it  has  an 
electric  origin : — I  do  not  mean,"  says  Mr.  Towers,  **  that  it  is  occasioned 
fay  a  shock  or  stroke  of  electricity,  but  that  the  tree,  by  its  physical 
organization,  is  very  probably  liable  to  an  interruption  of  the  ascending 
or  propeUing  current,  which,  when  it  occurs,  produces  an  effect  as  sudden 
and  manifest  as  that  of  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the  human  frame,  and  is  more 
immediately  fatal,  since  it  includes  a  total  cessation  of  aU  the  ascending 
vital  fluids  of  the  tree,  or  of  the  affected  branch.'^ 

This  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  effect,  but  how  to_ 
g;aard  against  its  recurrence,  or  prevent  its  appearance,  remains  yet  un- 
known. The  late  Mr.  Knight  endeavoured  to  correct  this  evil,  (at  least 
so  far  as  regards  the  Moorpark,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  liable  to 
the  disease,)  by  working  the  young  trees  on  stocks  originated  from  Apricot 
seeds ;  but  his  expectation  has  not  been  realized,  at  least  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  any  usefid  extent. 

Gum  and  canker,  to  both  of  which  the  Apricot  is  exceedingly  liable,  in 
most  situations,  proceed  in  general  from  improper  treatment,  such  as 
bad  soil,  severe  pruning,  injuries  sustained  by  bnlising  or  lacerating  the 
bark.  The  usual  means  in  those  cases  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the 
mildew,  by  the  means  which  will  be  treated  in  the  articles  Peach  and 
Nectarine. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. — ^The  Apricot  in  general  sets  its  fruit  in  clus- 
ters, which  if  not  thinned  would  render  the  fruit  liable  to  push  each  other 
off;  besides,  they  could  never  attain  their  proper  size  or  flavoiu:.  In  May, 
and  afterwards  in  June,  examine  the  trees,  and  begin  by  removing  all  the 
fruit  that  touch  each  other,  and  finally  thin  them  so  that  they  stand  from 
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six  to  c^ht  inchn  aput.  Ths  Moorparic  should  be  thisned  even  more 
to  euble  it  to  attkia  ita  full  matnritir.  Tb««ntfaor(^tbe£agU>liGaidnier 
layi  down  tlie  following  rule,  m.,  "  i  tree  eight  feet  high,  tad  spicidin; 
sevea  feet  on  eich  dde  of  the  tmnlc,  nil]  cover  i  aptce  of  one  hundred 
Mtd  twelve  «qutit  feet :  the  fruit,  at  lix  inchet  ap«ict>  woqid  be  four  apri- 
cot* to  a  fbot,  that  ii,  four  hundred  and  fbrtj-c^t  apricot*  on  the  tree." 
.  GATHOiiNa  TBB  BiFK  Pkuit. — The  Apricot,  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
(he  tree  till  it  be  over-ripe,  lot  es  ita  aromatic  Oavoiir.becomea  clammy,  aid 
i*  not  easy  of  digestioa.  It  ihouM  be  gathered  at  leaat  tweDty-fiMir 
honn  before  it  aeqaires  iti  last  degree  of  matnrity.  When  intended  to 
be  kept  for  any  partlcBlar  purpose  beyond  its  natural  doiation,  it  ihoold 
be  gathered  before  it  is  much  more  than  half-ripe,  and  placed  in  an  ice- 
house, 01  cold  chamber,  where  it  will  lipen  slowly,  and  hence  be  rendered 
tit  for  the  dessert  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  if  left  on  the 

FoBCWO  THB  ApaiOOT. — The  Apricot  ii  rarely  fiueed  in  this  oomitry ; 
perhaps  the  most  snccessfnl  process  is  that  einnplified  at  Hylandi,  the 
seat  of  P.  C.  Labonchere,  Esq.,  which  is  condocted  on  the  Duti^  prin- 
ciple, in  {Htt  or  smsll  houses,  chieSy  heated  with  dung.  The  Afwicot  is 
not  held  in  such  high  repute  u  a  dessert  frnit  in  this  country  as  to  lead 
us  to  (oppose  that  it  will  ever  be  forced  to  any  eonsidenddc  extent.  The 
same  mode  of  proceeding  is  required  for  theAimcot,  as  vrill  be  aAerwanli 
noticed  for  peaches,  {vtkUh  tet). 


THE  CHERRY. 

Tas  wild  Cherry  Uconiidered  to  be  acatiTe  of  firiuin  u  well  aaofmott 
pam  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  tbe  cultivaled  kind  wu  brought 
from  PoDtus,  by  the  Boman  general,  Lucullus,  after  he  had  TUnquiahed 
Mithridates,  king  of  that  country,  and  planted  in  the  gardeni  of  Italy. 
Thence  it  wa*  introduced  into  England  as  early  aa  the  forty-aecond  year 
before  Chriat,  although  some  aatboritiea  date  its  introiiuGtion  so  late  ta 
fifty-five  yeara  aflei  the  Chriatian  era,  that  is,  is  the  early  part  of  tbe 
reign  of  Nero.  The  former  date  appears  to  be  conBrmed  by  PUny,  who 
uys  "  Italy  was  ao  well  atoclied,  that  in  less  than  twenty-six  yean  after 
other  lands  had  cherries,  ecen  aa  f ar  aa  Britain,  beyond  the  Ocean."  It 
hat  been  anppoied  that  the  oherriei  thua  early  introduced  were  toat,  and 
that  Oey  were  afterwaidt  re-introduced  by  Hairia,  the  fruiterer  to  Henry 
TIU.j  but  the  poet  Lydgate,  wbo  wrote  in  or  about  1413,  aaya  that 
cherriei  were  exposed  in  the  atreeti  of  London  in  hia  time,  much  in  the 
nanuer  tliey  are  at  present. 
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In  the  carioof  poem  of  Lydgate,  entitled  ^  UApeanj,*'  hert  alhidBd 
to,  we  And  the  following  allniion  to  them  :— 

**  Hot  pescode  one  began  to  cry, 
Stnberys  rype,  and  Clierreys  in  the  Tywt,*** 

Some  imagine  that  Harris  only  introduced  the  Flanden  Cherry ;  and  we 
think  this  the  more  likdy,  as  it  is  still  preferred  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
fectionary. 

May  not  the  wild  cherries  of  our  woods  haye  had  their  origin  fimn  the 
birds  carrying  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  sorts  out  of  gardens  ? 

Luculltts,  it  would  appear,  held  this  tree  in  high  esteem,  for  when  he 
was  granted  a  triumph  at  the  condusion  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  he 
had  it  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  treasures  he  had 
obtained. 

The  prindpal  cherry  orchards  in  England  are  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  they  were  probably  first  planted,  as  Cesar  speaks  more  foyourably 
of  it  than  of  any  part  of  the  island  that  he  visited. 

The  medidnal  properties  of  the  Cherry  have  been  variously  estimated : 
Pliny  says  that  the  fruit  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  when  the  morning  dew  is 
upon  them,  the  stones  being  also  swallowed,  will  purge  so  effectually 
as  to  cure  those  who  have  the  gout  in  their  feet :  many  a  victim  to  this 
dreadful  disease  would,  we  are  certain,  make  the  pleasant  experiment  if 
they  had  faith  in  the  prescription. 

In  the  English  Dispensatory  Dr.  Quincey  says, ''  Many  q£  the  sorts,  and 
particularly  the  Kentish  red  cherries,  are  a  very  wholesome  frnit,  and 
grateful  to  the  stomach,  but  the  black  only  are  used  in  medicine ;  they 
are  prescribed  in  all  diseases  of  the  head  and  nerves,  and  by  some  are 
accounted  diuretic,  especially  the  water  distilled  from  them.''  The  wild 
cherries  of  our  woods  might  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  peasantry, 
who  could  manufacture  from  them  the  well-known  iirgchwasser,  so 
prized  in  Germany  as  a  cordial ;  vrine  may  also  be  made  from  the  juice, 
and  the  fruit  preserved  by  bottling  for  vrinter's  use.  The  Eau  de  CeriseSf 
an  admired  French  liqueur,  is  made  by  steeping  the  small  black  cherry  in 
the  best  brandy. 

As  connected  with  the  arts,  the  gum  which  exudes  from  unhealthy  trees 

*  Ryse,  rice,  ri8,and  ryce,  are  words  still  nsedin  some  parts  of  Bngiaad,  and  very 
frequently  in  Scotland,  meaning  branches  or  boughs  cut  off  trees.  The  very  rare 
ballad  of  "  London  lidcpenny,**  was  composed  by  John  Lydgate,  a  fiunoas  poet, 
and  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury^  in  Suffolk,  bom  about  1376,  and  died  about  1461. 
Many  of  his  historical  verses  are  still  preserved,  written  on  parchment,  in  the 
Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
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is  nearly  as  good  as  gum  arable ;  and  if  Hasselqnist  is  to  be  credited,  it 
must  be  very  nutritious,  as  he  relates  a  case  of  one  hundred  men  being 
kept  alive  for  nearly  two  months  Tnthout  any  other  sustenance  than  a 
small  portion  of  this  gum  taken  into  the  mouth  and  suffered  gradually  to 
dissolve. 

The  wood  is  in  much  request  by  musical-instrument  makers,  cabinet- 
makers, and  turners.  The  timber  of  the  wild  cherry  comes  to  perfection 
in  about  forty  years,  and  the  longevity  of  the  cultivated  sorts  must  b« 
great,  particularly  the  Flemish  or  Kentish,  as  in  an  orchard  at  East 
Mousley  many  trees  are  still  productive,  which  are  said  to  have  existed 
for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  name  Cherry  is  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  derived  from 
Gerasus,  a  dty  of  Pontus,  in  Asia,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
discovered. 

''  Pliny  mentions  eight  kinds  of  cherries  as  being  cultivated  in  Italy 
when  he  wrote  his  Natural  History,  which  was  about  17  a.d.  *The 
reddest  cherries,'  continues  he,  'are  called  a/^ronta,  the  blackest,  aetia; 
the  Caecilian  are  round.  The  Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste, 
but  are  so  tender  that  they  must  be  eaten  when  gathered,  as  they  vrill  not 
endure  carriage.'  The  Duracine  cherries  are  esteemed  the  best :  but  in 
Picardy  the  Portugal  cherries  are  most  admired.  The  Macedonian 
cherries  grow  on  dwarf  trees ;  and  one  kind  is  mentioned  by  the  abovs 
author  which  never  appeared  ripe,  having  a  hue  between  green,  red,  and 
black." — Pomarium  Britanmcum. 

From  the  above  quotation  it  would  appear  that  cherries  have  not  mul- 
ched so  fast  into  varieties  as  most  other  fruits ;  the  cause  is  difficult  to 
account  for. 

Vabieties  enumerated  or  described  by  various  British  Au- 
thors.— ^Tusser  mentions  cherries  red  and  black ;  Parkinson,  thirty-four 
sorts ;  Kay,  twenty-four ;  Miller,  eighteen,  and  at  the  same  time  observes, 
that  *'  others  are  continually  adding,  differing  little  from  those  he  has 
described."  Forsyth  describes  eighteen  sorts,  some  of  which  are  idei^ 
tically  the  same,  and  enumerates  besides  twenty-three  others,  many  of 
vhich  are  of  little  merit.  Mr.  Lindley  describes  twenty-eight  kinds ; 
Nicol,  eight ;  Rogers,  twenty-five ;  the  Hort.  Soc.  Fruit  Catalogue,  fifty- 
Kven,  which  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  a  yery  able  and  per- 
spicuous manner.  The  last  edition  of  the  Ency.  of  Gard.  describes 
twenty-three  sorts. 
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SELECT  LIST  OF  CHERRIES. 


1 .  Bigarrean.  [Sjfn.,  Tarkey  Bigarrean,  Graffion.]— Introduced  from  Turkey  into 
France,  from  whence  it  came  into  England  abont  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry. 
Size,  large ;  form,  heart-shaped,  bnt  somewhat  irregular,  rather  flat  at  the  eye; 
colour,  palish  yeUow,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun,  when  ftdly  ripened  beoom* 
ing  amber-coloured ;  pulp,  Arm,  adhering  to  the  stone ;  stalk,  two  inches  long, 
inserted  in  a  deep  cavity ;  juice,  rich,  and  peculiarly  high-flaTonred,  less  pten- 
tiful  than  in  most  cherries ;  stone,  large  and  roond ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  July, 
or  the  beginning  of  August  *,  habit,  after  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its  growth 
it  becomes  a  great  bearer ;  it  is  the  strongest  and  most  upright  grower  in  iU 
young  wood  of  all  cherries,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  tobacco-leaved  (a  vary 
worthless  sort)  has  the  largest  leaves.  It  is  rather  too  tender  for  a  standud 
orchard  tree  unless  in  the  most  ikvourable  situations,  but  its  great  merit 
demands  for  it  a  place  on  an  east  and  west  wall,  where  it  should  be  trained,  thin 
of  branches,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  leaves. 

3.  Black  Eagle.— Originated  at  Downton  Castle,  about  190&,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  ftt>m  seeds  of  the  Bigarreau,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  May> 
Duke.  Size,  large ;  form,  heart-shaped,  compressed  both  at  the  apex  and  base ; 
colour,  deep  purple,  nearly  black ;  juice,  abundant,  rich,  and  highly  flavoured ; 
stalk,  long,  and  rather  slender :  pulp,  tender  and  bleeding ;  ripens  on  walls 
about  the  end  ot  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August ;  habit,  strong  and  vigonnu» 
producing  its  ftnit  generally  by  twos  or  threes,  and  sometimes  in  bunches  <rf 
ten  or  twelve  cherries  each ;  leaves,  large ;  too  tender,  we  suspect,  for  an  open 
orchard  standard ;  its  excellence  claims  for  it  a  place  on  an  east,  west,  or 
north  wall. 

8.  Black  Circassian.  [Kyn.,  Superb  Circassian,  Black  Russian,  Black  Tartarian, 
Fraser^s  Black  Tartarian,  Ronald*s  Large  Black  Heart,  Eraser's  Black  Heart]— 
Introduced  in  1796,  by  the  late  Mr.  Fraser,  from  Russia.  Hooker,  however,  in 
Pomona  Londinensis,  states  its  introduction  to  have  been  through  Mr.  Ronalds, 
of  Brentford,  in  1794,  and  that  he  had  received  it  direct  from  Circassia.  Another 
account  traces  its  origin  to  Spain,  from  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  Russia, 
and  afterwards  to  England.  The  latter  account  we  place  little  credit  in,  and 
believe  it  to  be  of  Circassian  growth.  That  both  Ronalds  and  Fraser  should 
have  received  it  at  nearly  the  same  period  is  not  at  all  wonderfril,  but  that  the 
latter  had  the  greatest  chance  of  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  a  man  of  enterprizing  character,  and  a  zealous  collector  of  rare  plants, 
and  may  have  discovered  it  in  some  ot  his  journeys  through  the  north-west  of 
Russia.  "  He  was  appointed  nurseryman  to  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russ&as," 
which,  as  Rogers  very  justly  remarks,  **  was  a  poor  recompence  for  all  his  toil 
and  expensive  journeys  in  the  Czar's  dominions."  Fruit,  large ;  form,  heart- 
shaped,  of  an  irregular  surface ;  colour,  purplish,  shining  black  when  fully  ripe ; 
stalk,  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  slender ;  stone,  roundish  oval,  middle* 
sized ;  pulp,  juicy  and  rich ;  juice,  purplish,  much  the  same  colour  as  the  skin ; 
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ripens  on  east  or  west  walls  tboat  the  beginning  or  middle  of  An^pist ;  habit, 
healthy,  strong,  and  robust  ;  leaves,  rather  large,  requiring  to  be  trained  thin 
in  the  branches ;  bears  well  as  a  standard,  bat  highly  deserving  a  wall. 

4.  Black  Heart.  [Syn.,  Gnignier  k  fruit  noir  of  the  French.]~Introduced  before 
the  time  of  Miller.  An  old  and  excellent  variety,  whose  only  fault  is  a  liability 
to  crack  in  wet  seasons.  Size,  above  the  medium,  taking  for  example  the  May- 
Duke  for  our  standard ;  ccdour,  black,  or  the  darkest  shade  of  purple ;  form, 
heart-shaped,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  apex ;  stalk,  slender,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long;  pulp,  pale  red  and  firm;  juice,  rich  and  well-flavoured;  ripens 
about  the  b^^ning  of  August ;  habit,  a  rapid  grower  while  young,  attaining  to 
a  large  size :  it  is,  therefore,  unfit  to  be  trained  as  a  dwarf. 

5.  Couronne.  [Coroun,  Corone,  Hertfordshire  Cherry .]~Originated  in  England, 
where  it  is  often  found  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  a  famous  old  hardy  aort,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Hertfordshire,  Norfolk,  and  some  parts  of  Bucks. 
Fruit,  middle-sized ;  form,  heart-shaped,  somewhat  resembling  the  last ;  colour, 
deep  purple  or  Uack;  stalk,  slender,  two  inches  long»  inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity ;  pulp,  very  firm,  and,  therefore,  well  suited  for  being  sent  to  a  distance 
without  injury ;  juice,  sweet  and  high-flavoured ;  ripens  on  standards  about  the 
end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  August ;  habit,  one  of  the  hardiest  and  surest 
bearers  we  have,  attaining  the  size  of  a  very  large  timber  tree,  and  not  at  all 
choice  in  respect  to  soil,  thriving  on  almost  all  soils  alike  well.  It  is  remarked 
of  this  sort  that  it  reproduces  itself  firom  seeds  with  greater  certainty  than  any 
other. 

6.  Downton.— Originated  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  at  Downton  Castle,  from  a  seed 
of  either  the  Waterloo  or  Elton,  but  which,  it  is  not  quite  certain.  Size,  medium ; 
form,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  or  nearly  round,  compressed  on  one  side; 
colour,  pale  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  many  red  dots,  partly  red  or  maroon  on 
the  sunny  side ;  stalk,  slender,  deeply  sunk ;  pulp,  pale  amber,  tender,  without 
any  stain  of  red,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone;  juice,  plentiful  and  high 
flavoured ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  July ;  habit,  healthy,  and  adapted  for  stand- 
ard culture. 

7.  Elton.— Originated  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  1806,  flrom  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau,  fer- 
tilized by  the  pollen  of  the  ¥^te  Heart  Size,  above  the  medium ;  form,  heart- 
shaped  ;  colour,  pale  waxy  yellow,  mottled  with  rich  red  on  the  side  next  the 
sun ;  stalk,  slender,  about  two  inches  long ;  pulp,  firm ;  juice,  very  sweet  and 
rich ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July ;  habit,  healthy,  and  moderately  luxu- 
riant, succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  but  deserves  a  wall. 

8.  Florence.— Introduced  in  1780,  from  Florence,  by  Mr.  Houblon,  of  Hallingbury 
Place,  Basex.  Fruit,  large ;  colour,  pale  amber,  marbled  with  pale  red,  very  bright 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  form,  heart-shaped,  compressed  slightly  on  one  aide ; 
staBc,  long  and  slender,  placed  in  a  deep  cavity ;  pulp,  white  and  firm ;  juice, 
abundant,  sweet,  and  rich ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  August ;  habit,  erect, 
of  moderate  growth,  and  well  adapted  for  training  in  any  way;  as  an  Italian 
variety,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  tender  tree  for  our  climate. 

9.  Knight's  Early  Black.— Originated  about  1810,  by  the  lamented  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  fi-om  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau,  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the 
May-Duke,  but  from  the  colour  of  both  it  has  sported.  Size,  above  the  medium ; 
form,  heart-shaped,  with  that  uneven  aort  of  surface  natural  to  the  Black  Cir- 
caasian;  colour,  nearly  black;  stalk,  two  inches  long,  set  in  a  deep  cavity; 
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pulp,  linn,  deep  purple ;  juke,  abiiiHiuit,  sweet,  and  high-ihiTOiiied ;  leava, 
Urge,  therefore  it  should  be  kept  thin  of  brsnchefl ;  ripeui  about  the  b^fpimiii; 
of  July  on  standards,  or  about  ten  days  prior  to  the  May-Duke,  its  male  parent, 
and  about  the  middle  of  June,  ona  south  wall;  the  best  of  all  our  early  cherries; 
habit,  healthy,  and  sufficiently  hardy  to  succeed  as  an  open  standard.  It  is 
sing^ubur  that  this  and  the  Blton  should  have  originated  flxnn  the  same  source, 
and  yet  be  so  very  dissimilar  in  colour  and  time  of  ripening,  &c. 

10.  Late  Duke.— Rogers  has  not  only  identifted  the  Arch-Duke  to  be  only  a  syBO* 
nyme,  but  he  has  also  added  Holman's  Duke  to  it.  Blr.  lindley  appears  to  have 
had  his  doubts  r^;arding  the  former  of  these,  for  he  says,  ''This  dlierry,"  the 
Late  Duke,  "  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Arch-Duke,  if  not  absolutely  the  same^" 
and  we  think  Mr.  Thompson  is  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is,  however,  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  opinion  of  Bogers  and  lindley  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Late  Duke  and  Holman's  Duke ;  for  while  the  former  says  he  has  proved  them  to 
be  the  same,  only  grown  under  different  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation, 
the  latter  declares  the  Holman's  Duke  a  distinct  species  of  Duke,  and  that  it  can- 
not well  be  confounded  with  any  other.  However  anxious  we  are  to  curtail  the 
string  of  duplicate  names  of  fhiits,  we  are  unwilling  to  decide  in  this  case  with- 
out flulher  examination.  Size,  rather  above  the  medium ;  form,  bluntly  heart- 
shaped,  somewhat  compressed;  colour,  shining  red;  pulp,  amber-coloured; 
juice,  plentifid  and  rich ;  stone,  large,  roundish  oval,  slightly  flattened ;  ripens 
in  August ;  habit,  hardy,  and  of  upright  growth,  not  adapted  for  a  dwarf,  as  it 
would  require  too  much  pruning.  "TiuM  variety,"  Rogers  observes,  "is  be- 
coming rather  scarce,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  being  a  shy  bearer  when  young, 
more  especially  if  planted  in  over-rich,  deep  soils.  But  if  planted  in  a  thin, 
light  soil,  and  on  a  north  aspect  in  the  garden,  it  is  fhiitful,  and  if  preserved 
fhmi  birds,  is  very  acceptable  in  the  dessert  at  so  late  a  season.'* 

11.  May  Duke.  ISjfn.,  Royal  Native  of  the  French.]— It  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  this  variety,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in  cultivation,  and  mentioned 
by  Ray,  should  have  passed  down  to  us  without  the  addition  of  a  single  syno- 
nyme.  So  well-known  a  cherry  requires  no  description  here.  In  r^ard  to  its 
history  we  may  here  quote  Rogers,  who  says,  **  For  early  prolificacy  the  May 
Duke  is  unequalled,  and  though  there  have  been  many  pretended  varieties  of 
it,  and  to  which  new  names  have  been  given,  they  are  all  reduceable  into  the 
old  original,  first  introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  mentioned  by  Duhamel,  and  before  him  it  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Merlet,  under  the  name  of  Cerise  Boyale  Native,  a  character  it 
well  deserves,  as  being  not  only  early,  but  worthy  of  being  partaken  of  by  the 
greatest  monarch  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre."  This  variety  is  certainly  the 
best  for  forcing. 

12.  Morello.  [<S^n.,  Milan.]— When  introduced  or  how  originated,  we  have  no 
certain  account.  That  it  has  been  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  is  certain. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  in  1629,  who  says  the  name  is  derived  from 
Moms,  the  mulberry,  because  the  juice  of  this  cherry  is  like  the  juice  of  that 
fhiit.  This  is  another  variety  so  generally  well  known  as  to  require  no  de- 
scription here.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that  it  will  ripen  its  fhiit  to  per- 
fection on  standards  in  favourable  situations,  and  also  upon  espaliers,  if  in  a 
warm  and  sunny  exposure.  North  walls  are  their  general  places  of  growth,  and 
on  these  they  attain  their  ftillest  size  and  maturityfor  the  useof  the  confectioners, 
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to  whom  it  is  more  valuable  tban  any  other  cherry.  It  may  also  be  pn^nged 
on  north  walls  by  netting^  over  and  afterwards  by  matting  them,  or  by  cover* 
ing  them  with  a  temporary  frame  and  glasses,  till  nearly  Christmas.  Upon  east 
and  sonth-east  walls  a  tree  or  two  might  be  planted,  and  these  would  attain  a 
degree  of  ripened  perfection  that  wonld  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
the  dessert.  Sometimes  a  tree  of  this  sort  is  planted  even  on  a  southern  aspect, 
and  the  fruit  so  produced  is,  when  fhlly  ripe  and  beginning  to  ahrivel,  found  to 
be  most  excellent.  As  a  free  circulation  cf  air  and  fhll  exposure  to  the  sun  an 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  promoting  the  ftdl  maturation  of  aU  fruits,  it 
follows  that  Morellos  cultivated  with  the  view  of  becoming  dessert  fruit  should 
be  trained  thin  of  branches,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  sun  and  air,  and  as  little 
tbade  from  the  foliage  as  possible. 

13.  Watexloo.— Originated  by  a  daughter  ift  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  from  a  seed  of 
the  Bigarreau,  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  May  Duke,  and  received  its  name 
from  having  first  produced  its  fttdt  about  the  time  of  that  celebrated  battle. 
%ze,  large ;  A>rm,  roundish ;  colour,  brownish  red  at  first,  changing  to  black 
when  folly  ripe ;  stalk,  long  and  slender ;  pulp,  firm ;  juice,  plentiful  and  high 
Anroured;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August;  habit,  moderate  in  growth, 
better  calculated  for  garden  than  for  orchard  culture ;  perhaps  it  should  have 
even  in  the  former  case  the  benefit  of  a  south-west  waU. 

U.  White  Heart. — Introduced  from  France  many  years  i^o,  as  it  is  figured  by 
Langley  in  his  Pomona.  Size,  above  the  medium ;  form,  heart-shaped,  as  th9 
name  implies ;  colour,  dullish  white  yellow,  mottled  with  dull  red  on  the  sidii 
next  the  sun ;  stalk,  very  slender,  about  two  inches  in  length,  placed  in  a  deep 
cavity ;  pulp,  firm ;  Juice,  rich  and  sweet ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust; habit,  of  rather  straggling  growth  as  a  standard,  an  excellent  bearer, 
and  much  less  generally  cultivated  now  than  it  ought  to  be. 

IS.  Kentish.  [/9^.,  Flemish.]— Supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Flanden 
by  Harris,  fruiterer  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  first  pUmted  in  Kent,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  which  accounts  for  both  names.  Most  cultivators  consider  them  to  be 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  diiference  of  names  is  owing  to  Miller  having  used 
the  one  and  Langley  the  other.  **  In  a  lately  published  catalogue,"  Rogers, 
with  some  point  and  good  sense,  remarks,  "  the  one  is  said  to  have  an  aqueous, 
while  the  other  has  a  watery  sap,  which  is  a  distinction  without  a  difTerence.** 
And  Mr.  Thompson,  on  whose  judgment  we  place  the  greatest  confidence,  ap- 
pears to  make  their  diiference  consist  in  the  one  being  a  great  and  the  other  a 
moderate  bearer,  and  that  the  one  has  drooping  shoots,  while  the  others  are 
more  upright — circumstances  which  we  suspect  arise  from  cultivation,  soil,  or 
the  constitutional  strength  or  vigour  of  the  trees,  but  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
stamp  them  distinct  kinds. 
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The  Cherry  is  propagated  by  seeds,  vnth  a  view  to  obtain  new  varieties, 
and  by  budding  and  grafting,  to  continue  or  perpetuate  known  or  approved 
varieties.    The  latter  mode  is  in  most  repute. 
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SuBDS. — ^The  seeds  of  the  black  or  wild  cherry  are  sown  to  obtain  stocks, 
as  they  are  more  hardy  and  durable  than  stocks  raised  from  the  stones 
of  the  cultivated  sorts.  The  Morello  is  sometimes  sown  for  stocks,  as 
some  cultivators  imagine  that  working  upon  this  stock  has  a  tendency  to 
dwarf  the  tree  and  render  it  more  prolific ;  others  have  recommended  the 
Mahaleb,  a  weak-growing  species  of  prune,  for  the  same  purpose.  '*  The 
fruit  for  stocks  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  laid  up  in  dry 
sand  till  the  spring ;  when,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  stones  open- 
ing, they  should  be  sown  on  beds  of  dry,  light  soil,  about  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  and  well  defended  from  birds  and  mice." — Rogen.  Some  cul- 
tivators  content  themselves  with  the  stones  of  any  of  the  cultivated  kinds, 
because  they  are  more  easily  procured ;  but  this  practice  is  highly  repre- 
hensible, and  to  it  may  be  traced  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  beM 
the  cherry,  particularly  while  young. 

The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  Cherry  should  only  be  sown  when  the  object 
is  to  obtain  new  or  improved  varieties ;  but  to  effect  this  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  artificial  fecundation  must  take  place.  The  late  Mr.  Knight 
was  eminently  successful  in  this  respect,  and  was  rewarded  by  obtaining 
the  following,  viz..  Knight's  Early  Black,  a  hybrid  between  the  Bigar- 
reau  and  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Downton,  Elton,  Waterloo,  &c.  **  The 
cherry,"  Mr.  Knight  observes,  "sports  more  extensively  into  varieties, 
when  propagated  from  seeds,  than  any  other  fruit  which  I  have  hitherto 
subjected  to  experiment :  and  this  species  of  fruit  is,  therefore,  probably 
capable  of  acquiring  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it  has  ever  yet  at- 
tained. New  varieties  are  also  much  wanted,  for  the  trees  of  the  best  old 
kinds  are  every  where  in  a  state  of  decay  in  the  cherry  orchards ;  and  I 
am  quite  confident,"  continues  he,  **  that  neither  healthy  nor  productive 
trees  will  ever  be  obtained  from  grafts  and  buds  of  the  old  and  expended 
varieties  of  this  or  any  other  species  of  tree."  This  feivourite  theory  of 
Mr.  Knight  has  been  sufficiently  canvassed,  and  we  believe  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  doctrine  cannot  be  disputed. 

Layers. — Cherries  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  root  by  layers,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  practised :  indeed,  we  recollect  no  published  account  of  this 
mode  of  propagation  except  that  of  Hitt,  who,  describing  the  Baramdam 
cherry,  (a  sort  we  cannot  now  recognize),  and  which  he  says  was  natural 
to  a  place  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire,  and  that  it  increased  by  suckers 
like  black-thorns,  and  bore  upon  as  small  bushes,  observes,  "These 
will  root  well  the  first  year  of  laying,  and  I  think,  "  he  adds,  "  that  the 
best  way  to  propagate  them,  for  the  common  kinds  made  use  of  for  stocks 
are  not  so  good,  being  subject  to  make  strong  downright  roots,  whereas 
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these  are  Tcry  fibrous,  and  grow  very  near  the  swrhee,'*  He  Anther 
states  that  he  has  propagated  the  Duke  Cherry  upon  them,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  not  so  subject  to  blight  as  it  is  when  wrought  upon  the  wild, 
black,  or  red  sorts. 

Budding. — ^The  Cherry  is  in  general  propagated  by  budding,  when 
standard  trees  are  desired,  and  the  stocks  require  generaUy  three  or  four 
years'  growth  to  fit  them  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  is  performed  in 
summer  in  the  usual  manner,  and  such  as  fail  by  this  mode  are  grafted  in 
the  spring  following.  When  planted  out  in  their  final  destination,  they 
win  require  to  be  headed  down.  "  On  this  account,*'  says  lindley,  **  they 
OQght  never  to  be  planted  later  than  the  end  of  October,  or  the  middle 
of  November;  this  early  planting  will  enable  the  trees  to  make  fresh  roots 
previous  to  the  spring,  when,  in  April,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  break 
out,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
place  where  they  had  been  budded.  If  the  trees  be  good,  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  nmnber  of  eyes  to  produce  as  many  shoots  as  will  be  required 
to  furnish  the  head :  should  more  than  four  be  produced,  they  should  be 
reduced  to  that  number,  of  such  as  are  the  best  placed.  These  must  be 
allowed  to  extend  at  length  without  being  shortened,  nothing  further 
being  required  than  to  cut  out  superfluous  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  the  head 
uniform  and  handsome.  If  the  heads  of  young  trees  be  carefully  attended 
to  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  they  will  rarely  get  into  confusion 
afterwards :  they  must,  neyertheless,  be  looked  over  frequently,  as  shoots 
are  occasionally  produced  through  a  local  injury  of  the  branch,  which 
may  require  to  be  removed. 

GaAPTiNO. — Grafting  is  the  mode  of  propagation  most  preferred  for 
dwarf  trees,  as  those  originated  in  this  way  make  better  plants  than  by 
budding.  Therefore,  all  trees  intended  for  walls  and  espaliers  should  be 
so  propagated. 

Stocks. — ^We  have  ahready  remarked  that  the  best  and  most  per- 
nument  stocks  are  those  originated  from  stones  of  the  wild  black  and 
red  Cherry.  The  stones  of  the  cultivated  kinds  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  Morello  is  often  chosen  as  a  stock  when  dwarf  trees 
are  desirable ;  it  is  also  said  to  render  the  tree  more  productive.  Dubreuil, 
a  French  gardener,  recommends  the  wild  stock  for  clayey  and  light  soils, 
and  the  Mahaleb  for  soils  of  a  light,  sandy,  or  chalky  nature. 

Soil. — ^A  light,  sandy,  loamy  soil  upon  a  dry  subsoil  is  the  best  for 
cherries,  and  in  an  exposure  as  airy  and  as  little  subject  to  damp  fogs  as 
possible.  The  May  Duke  and  Morello  are  less  choice  in  this  respect ; 
they  appear  to  thrive  in  ordinary  soils,  and  in  most  situations.    The  fine 
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Kentuh  cherry  orcfaardi  are  luiiaUy  in  fine  deep  loam,  incnmbent  on 
rock.  In  dry^  grayelly  soils  they  do  nol  grow  veil,  are  short-lived,  and 
subject  to  blights  (that  is,  the  attacks  of  insects)  in  spring. 

Plantimo. — The  proper  season  for  planting  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  till  the  middle  of  Maroh ;  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  depending 
on  the  soil  and  season.  Early  autumnal  planting  is  best  on  light,  poor 
soils,  and  for  trees  intended  to  be  headed  back,  while  late  spring  pbmting 
is  the  most  proper  in  strong  and  wet  scnls.  The  Cherry  should  be  re- 
moved in  mild  weather,  and  also  in  moist,  showery  days,  but  not 
when  the  ground  is  at  all  saturated.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  ndes 
as  to  the  exact  distance  at  which  fruit  trees  should  be  planted, — so  mudi 
depends  on  the  soil,  and  the  probability  of  the  trees  attaining  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  size.  Thirty  feet  may  be  considered  the  maximum  distance  in 
the  very  best  soils,  and  when  the  trees  are  expected  to  attain  their 
greatest  size,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  when  the  soil  is  poor,  and  where 
the  trees  will  continue  of  small  stature.  Miller  is  very  definite  on  this 
subject ;  he  says,  "  Never  plant  standard  or  lider  cherry  trees  over  other 
fruits,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  fruit  that  will  prosper  well  under  the  drip  of 
cherries/'  This  opinion,  however,  wants  confirmation.  Cherries  are 
usually  (in  gardens)  planted  against  walls  more  with  the  view  (exceptiag 
to  have  some  of  the  early  kinds  ripened  sooner)  of  enabling  the  cultivator 
to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  birds,  &c.,  than  with  the  expecti- 
tion  of  having  finer  fruit.  For  this  tree  vrill,  in  most  parts  of  Eng^d, 
produce  equally  good  fruit  on  standards  as  on  walls,  but  standard  trees 
are  difficult  to  net  over,  while  wall  trees  are  easily  covered  in  this  my. 
To  plant  dwarf  trees  in  a  compartment  by  themselves  is  an  excellent  plan, 
which  has  been  exemplified  at  Hylands,  in  Essex.  The  trees  are  retained 
dwarf,  are  planted  pretty  closely  together,  the  compartment  is  indosed 
within  a  wire  fence  sufficiently  fine  to  exclude  birds,  and  at  the  season 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  the  whole  is  covered  with  netting,  elevated 
on  neat  posts  placed  at  regular  distances.  By  this  arrangement  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  friends  can  have  ready  access  to  his  cherry  orohard,  the 
fruit  can  be  preserved  as  long  as  they  vrill  hang  on  the  tree,  and  henoe 
attain  their  full  fiavour,  and  prolong  their  season  to  the  latest  extent.  As 
a  modification  on  this  plan,  our  friend  E.  Turrell,  Esq.,  of  the  Boyil 
Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  plants  cherry  trees  along  the  side  of  some  of 
his  walks,  training  the  leading  branches  pendulous,  so  as  to  keep  them 
within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground.  These  trees  are,  when  coming 
into  bloom,  hooped  over  with  hazel  rods,  about  six  inches  apart,  and  braced 
together  by  having  longitudinal  rods  made  fast  to  them,  about  three  feet 
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distant  from  each  other,  fonoing  a  corrilinear  passage  or  stractnre,  oyer 
which  he  stretches  netting  to  protect  the  blossom,  and  afterwards  the 
fruit  This  is  evidently  the  most  simple  and  economical  mode  of  grow- 
ing standard  cherries  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,.being  within 
the  reach  of  e^ery  person  having  a  garden,  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
Gommeoded  for  their  adoption. 

Pruning  Standard  Cheiaiiss. — Standard  cherries,  when  once  esta- 
blished, require  very  little  pruning.  They  in  general  produce  fruit  upon 
spurs,  which  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  two-year,  three-year,  and  older 
bnmches;  these  spurs  continue  to  make  their  appearance  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  shoots.  It  is,  therefore,  a  general  rule  not  to  shorten 
the  bearing  branches,  unless  where  it  may  appear  necessary  to  do  so  to 
obtain  two  or  more  young  shoots ;  hvnt  this  is  not  often  the  case.  The 
MoieDo  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  bears  principally  on 
the  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and  seldom  under  good  management 
on  spurs.  Therefore,  in  pruning  them,  a  sufficient  supply  of  young  wood 
^old  be  retained,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
old  wood  that  has  once  produced  fruit  removed  to  make  room  for  it.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  immoderate  pruning  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  Cherry,  and  also  to  the  plum. 

Pruning  and  Training  against  Walls. — The  season  for  pruning 
this  tree  has  been  laid  down  by  most  authors  as  extending  from  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  till  February  or  March.  This  may  be  all  very  well  if  we  could 
calculate  on  nuld  winters,  but  as  this  is  not  in  the  fore-knowledge  of  man, 
we  would  recommend  the  operation  being  deferred  tiU  the  latter  periods 
The  mode  of  pruning  also  depends  principally  on  the  method  of  training 
to  be  followed,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Morello,  for  instance, 
on  the  kind  of  cherry  to  be  operated  on.  The  general  principles  of 
pnuunginthis  case  are,  modelling  the  tree  to  the  mode  of  training,  reduc- 
ing superfluous  and  entirely  removing  diseased  or  ill-placed  branches,  as 
also  shortening  some  branches  to  induce  the  production  of  others  where 
wanted.  In  pruning  the  Cherry  many  fall  into  error  by  laying  in  too 
nuay  branches :  this  observation  holds  good,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Morello,  but  of  most  others  also ;  when  this  practice  is  followed,  although 
there  may  be  plenty,  nay,  a  superabundance  of  blossom,  it  often  occurs 
that  thero  is  little  or  no  crop.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great 
Bupeifluity  of  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  exhausting  the  strength  of 
the  trees,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  natural  power  to  form  perfect  bloom. 
According  to  the  examination  of  Underwood,  detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Caledonian  Hort.  Society^  it  would  appear  that,  out  of  fifty  flowers 
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produced  he  ooold  only  ditoover  two  stylet,  thtt  is,  the  female  port  of  the 
fractificstion :  consequently,  under  the  most  faTourable  drcumstanoes,  there 
ooold  only  be  two  fruit  set  out  of  that  number.  We  remarked  this  dr- 
cumstance  in  the ''Flora  and  Pomona,''  some  years  ago,  and  obs^ved, 
that  when  there  was  a  great  show  of  blossoms,  in  general  few  fruit  fol- 
lowed. When  the  branches  are  laid  in  moderately  thin,  they  are  in- 
diTidually  strengthened,  and,  therefore,  are  capable  of  producing  perfect 
blooms,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a  greater  chance  of  these  Uo<»ns 
setting  their  fruit.  More  air,  also,  is  thereby  admitted  to  aid  ia  that 
yery  important  operation,  and  the  leaves  haye  full  scope  for  deyeloping 
themselves  completely. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  training  cherries  planted  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  Forsyth  and  Harrison  approve  of  the  hoiizontid  method,  while 
most  other  practitionerB  follow  the  fan,  or  half  fim  and  horizontal  plan. 
Much,  howeyer,  of  this  depends  on  the  health  and  rigour  of  the  trees : 
weak  trees  may  be  trained  with  their  branches  in  a  more  elevated  position, 
while  stronger-growing  ones  will  become  more  productive  by  beiiq;  de- 
pressed even  beyond  the  horizontal  line ;  but  both  may  be  altered  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Insects  injurious  to  the  Chehby. — *^  The  aphis  or  green  fly  (which 
Rogers  says  is  often  black  when  feeding  on  the  Cherry,  but  this  we  think 
quite  a  different  species,)  is  a  sad  pest ;  they  lodge  and  live  on  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots,  distorting  the  leaves  and  stopping  the  growth.  Their 
excrement  is  called  the  honey-dew,  which  is  copiously  discharged  over 
the  leaves,  and,  from  its  thick  dammyness,  closes  the  pores,  and  checda  the 
perspiring  frmctions  of  these  organs.  Fumigating  the  trees  with  tobacco 
smoke,  syringing  them  with  tobacco  water,  or  dusting  them  when  wet 
with  Scotch  snuff  thrown  on  by  a  powder-puff,  are  tiie  only  means  of 
killing  or  driring  the  fly  from  the  trees."  Fme  slaked  lime,  mixed  with 
soot,  strewed  over  the  trees  in  a  dewy  morning,  will  be  found  beaefidal ; 
or  washing  the  infected  shoots  in  a  solution  of  tiiis  mixture,  which  may 
be  done  by  bending  their  tops  down  into  it,  will  certainly  destroy  the 
insects.  Naismith,  in  QdedowUm  Hort.  Memoinf  recommends  for  thdr 
destruction  a  mixture  of  pitch  with  one-sixteenth  part  of  povfdned 
orpiment,  one-sixteenth  part  of  sulphur,  dissdved  over  a  slow  fire  in  an 
earthen  pipkin  imtil  they  are  well  incorporated ;  when  o^d,  divide  it  into 
small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  bum  it  under  the  trees 
with  damp  straw,  directing  the  smoke  as  much  as  possible  where  the 
insects  are  most  numerous.  In  an  hour  afterwards  (if  the  state  of  the 
fruit  wUl  admit)  give  the  trees  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine, 
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which  generall;  clean  off  the  hilf-dead  bectlei,  and  prerenti  the  ipmding 
of  the  red  Binder."  It  is  aetdom,  nnleBs  in  verr  diy  gesioiiB,  or  when 
from  the  projeciJDg  copii^  of  the  wall  that  the  rain  and  dewi  are  pre- 
vented from  bUing  freelf  on  the  faha^,  that  the  latter  iniect  makes  ita 


appearance,  and  if  it  do,  a  free  application  of  water  applied  with  force 
from  the  garden  engine,  will  speedily  subdue  it. 

DiBBASEB  or  TBB  CHBBKr.^The  moBt  eeriona  diaease  to  vhich  this 
tree  is  liable  ii  the  exudation  of  gum  fi-om  Tarious  parts  of  the  stem  and 
larger  branches.  It  la  apoken  of  in  the  following  terms  bf  Rogers  : — 
"  Cherry  trees  are  aometimes  anbjecl  to  the  loss  of  sap,  which,  when  ex- 
poaed  to  the  mr,  l>ecomea  thickened  and  ia  called  gum.  It  proceedsfrom 
external  woonda,  or  from  wind  shakes  in  the  branches  or  stem.  The 
remedy  it,  cnttii^  away  the  diseased  parts,  and  covering  the  wound  with 
grafting  clay,  in  which  a  good  portion  of  eoot  has  been  incorporated." 
Severe   proning  and  acradental  wounds  are  the   chief  causes  of  this 

TftiMNiNo  THE  Fbuit. — The  fiait  of  the  Cherry  is,  we  believe,  seldom 
thinned,  bot  that  tbe  practice  ia  worth  the  attention  of  the  pomologist 
who  wiahea  to  have  this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection  there  can  be  but 
onet^inion.  The  proper  season  for  carrying  this  operation  into  effect  is, 
when  the  fruit  haa  fairly  atoned ;  before  that  period  it  might  he  attended 
with  Bome  danger,  u  many  natnrally  fall  off  at  that  time.     Shaip-pointed 
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wduan  should  be  nsed,  and  if  not  more  than  from  one  to  three  fruit  be 
left  on  each  spur,  their  size  will  be  very  materially  increased.  This,  hov- 
erer,  would  only  be  worth  attending  to  in  the  case  of  the  more  chcHee 
kinds. 

Protbctiko  the  Fnurr  FmoM  Bi&ds. — ^We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
what  has  been  already  hinted  at  on  this  sabject  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Torrell,  and  also  at  Hylands,  and  &rther  to  add,  that  protection  of  some 
sort  or  other  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  crop.  Covering  waO- 
trees  with  old  fishing  nets  set  out  with  forked  sticks  at  least  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  wall,  and  made  securely  fast  to  it  round  the 
ends  and  sides,  is  the  most  economical  and  the  most  secure ;  and  for 
the  more  conveniently  carrying  this  into  effect,  cherry  trees  should  always 
be  planted  close  together,  and  not  promiscuously  throughout  the  garden. 
We  are  not  here,  howerer,  to  be  understood  as  recommending  them  to  be 
all  planted  on  the  same  aspect,  for  in  that  case  they  would  ripen  too 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  but  we  would  recommend  their  being  planted 
in  sections,  some  on  south  walls,  others  on  east  or  west  walls,  and  the 
remainder  on  north  walls.  The  early  kinds  should  of  course  occupy  the 
first,  and  the  late-ripening  ones  the  latter  situation.  Trees  planted  as 
standards  have  not  the  same  variety  of  aspects,  nor  would  it  be  prudent 
to  plant  them  in  cold  and  shaded  places  merely  to  retard  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  for  in  such  a  situation  they  seldom  do  well,  and  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  be  attacked  by  insects  of  various  species  that  would  not  annoy 
them  in  more  open  and  exposed  places. 

Forcing. — The  successful  production  of  cherries  by  artificial  means 
early  in  the  season,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  forcing ;  as 
no  fruit  tree  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  more  apt  to  fsdl, 
not  only  by  the  blossom  falling  off  without  the  fruits  being  set,  bat  even 
after  the  cherries  have  obtained  a  considerable  size  they  continue  stiU  to 
drop  till  the  trees  are  bare.  The  first  failure  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed  to  debility  in  the  tree,  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  common.  Trees  taken  up  late  in  autumn, 
and  potted  or  planted  in  the  cherry-house,  are  not  sufficiently  established 
with  roots  to  form  and  perfect  their  fruits  the  same  season,  the  more 
especially  if  the  roots  have  sustained  more  than  ordinary  injury  during 
the  operation  of  removal :  such  trees  will  expand  their  blossoms  (which 
they  would  almost  do  if  the  stems  were  immersed  in  water  without  roots 
at  all),  but  in  neither  case  can  fruit  be  expected  from  them.  Young 
luxuriant,  growing  trees,  with  strong  watery  shoots,  and  few  fruit  buds  or 
spurs,  even  if  prepared  at  the  roots  for  a  season  previously,  will  expand 
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their  Uostom,  but  few  fruit  will  let  even  under  the  best  mtnagement. 
Trees  on  which  there  are  a  superabundance  of  flower  buds  will  blossom 
beautifully,  but  most  of  the  fruit  will  £ill,  or  the  blossom,  if  it  do  not  set, 
will  set  sparingly,  because  the  production  of  an  unnecessary  number  of 
Uossoms  weakens  the  tree,  and  upon  a  careful  examination  (eyen  in  the 
open  air)  such  blossoms  will  be  found  to  be  defectiTC  nearly  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one  perfect  flower  to  fifty  imperfect.  This  imperfection  in  most 
cases  consists  in  either  a  total  absence  of  the  style  or  female  organ,  or  in 
its  bding  deformed,  and  incapable  of  performing  its  very  important  func- 
tions. The  selection  of  improper  sorts  is  also  another  cause  of  failure,  as 
are  also  exciting  them  too  suddenly,  keeping  them  too  dry,  and  not  ad- 
mitting a  fuU  drcoladon  of  air  to  them  at  all  times  from  the  day  they  are 
first  introduced  into  the  house  till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Trees,  therefore,  intended  for  forcing  should  be  carefully  selected ;  the 
May-Duke  and  Morello  are  the  best  sorts.  They  should  be  potted  two 
years  prior  to  their  being  forced,  which  will  bring  them  into  a  rather 
stunted  habit,  making  short,  well-ripened  shoots,  and  abundance  of  flower 
buds.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  any  fruit  until  they  are 
brought  into  the  forcing-house,  and  for  this  purpose  the  blossoms  should 
be  cut  off  as  they  appear.  They  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots  in  a  dry  soil,  and  open,  sunny  situation,  in  rows,  so  as  not  to  crowd 
or  shade  one  another,  and  be  well  mulched  all  over  the  pots  with  littery 
dung,  to  exclude  the  heat  and  drought  from  their  roots.  Young  luxuriant 
trees  should  not  be  selected,  but  such  as  have  stood  three  or  four  years 
in  the  nursery  lines,  and  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  produce 
fruit  bnds  and  spurs  rather  than  wood.  Such  should  be  carefully  taken 
up  and  potted.  The  length  of  the  stem  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  height  and  construction  of  the  cherry-house :  it  vrill  be,  however, 
in  general  necessary  to  have  some  of  different  heights,  from  full  standard 
to  dwarfs :  the  taller  to  be  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
shorter  ones  in  frt>nt,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  sun  and  light. 

The  process  of  thinning  the  superfluous  fruit  buds  soon  after  their  for^ 
mation,  is  not,  we  believe,  often  practised,  but  of  the  success  attending  it 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  it  must  be  done  vrith  great  care,  and  with 
the  point  of  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  so  as  not  to  injure  those  that  are  left. 
The  reason  for  thinning  the  buds  at  this  early  stage  is  to  throw  more  of 
the  strength  of  the  trees  into  those  that  are  left,  and  thus  to  enable  them 
to  form  their  parts  completely.  It  is  often  observed  that  when  there  is 
the  greatest  show  of  blossoms,  there  is  the  less  fruit,  the  tree  having 
exhausted  itself  in  their  production,  and  many  of  them  being  abortive. 

h2 
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The  trees  must  be  excited  slowly  and  gndnaUj  imtil  they  have  Set  thdr 
fruit,  and  air  must  be  admitted  upon  all  possiUe  oecaskmSybotfa  for  giving 
strength  to  the  blossom  and  also  for  earning  the  pollen  to  disperse  from 
the  anthers. 

Too  much  water  given  at  the  time  of  setting,  and  imtU  the  fruit  have 
stoned,  is  liable  to  make  them  fall  off:  after  that  time,  they  reqaire  it  in 
greater  abnndance,  but  never  to  excess.  Daring  this  period,  also,  the 
most  uniform  and  moderate  heat  must  be  maintained.  In  this  respect 
Abercrombie  has  laid  down  a  very  excellent  rule,  and  one  that  has  not  yet 
been  improved  upon.  He  says :  **  Throoghout  the  first  week,  let  the 
minimum  be  forty  degrees,  and  the  maximum  forty-two  degrees,  giving 
plenty  of  air.  By  gradual  advances  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  weeks, 
raise  the  course  to  forty-two  degrees  minimum,  and  forty-flve  degrees 
maximum.  In  strong  sunshine,  admit  air  freely,  rather  than  have  the 
temperature  above  fifty-two  degrees,  by  collecting  the  warm  air.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  weeks  the  artificial  minimum  may  be  gradually  elevated  to 
forty-five  degrees,  but  the  maximum  should  be  restricted  to  forty-eig^t 
degrees  from  fire-heat,  and  to  fifty-five  degrees  frv>m  sun-heat,  until  the 
plants  are  in  flower.  After  the  blossoms  are  shown,  and  until  the  fi^t  is 
set,  -aim  to  have  the  heat  from  the  flues  at  forty-eight  degrees  minimimi, 
and  fifty-two  degrees  maximum.  At  this  stage  maintain  as  frree  an  inter- 
change of  air  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  and,  when  the  sun-heat  is 
strong,  do  not  let  the  temperature  within  exceed  sixty  degrees.  As  the 
fruit  is  to  be  swelled  and  ripened,  the  requisite  heat  is  sixty  degrees 
minimum,  and  sixty-five  degrees  maximum.'' 

Cherries  are  very  successfully  forced  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court, 
by  our  friend  A.  Turrell,  Esq.,  in  a  house  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
out  and  trained  against  gable-shaped  trellises,  one  of  which  is  placed 
under  each  rafter ;  but,  although  the  trees  are  planted  against  sudi  trel- 
lisses,  and  also  against  the  back  wall,  much  attention  is  not  paid  to 
fastening  thetn  very  closely  to  these  supports,  many  of  the  branches  to- 
wards the  top  being  allowed  to  grow  out  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  frtim 
the  trellis ;  but  upon  these  shoots  the  finest  frtdt  are  produced.  Cherries 
are  also  forced  in  the  same  gardens  most  successfully,  planted  in  pots,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Our  objection  to  Cherries  being  planted  out  permanently  in  a  house  of 
this  description  is,  that  no  other  use  can  be  made  of  it  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year ;  and,  should  two  or  more  trees  fail,  the  loss  of  space. 
fuel,  and  labour,  would  be  considerable  :  whereas,  were  the  trees  planted 
in  pots,  and  a  few  of  them  should  fail  to  blossom  or  set  their  fruit,  their 
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places  could  be  rapplied  from  the  ooUection  in  reserve :  indeed,  two  crops 
might  be  amiiially  taken  oat  of  the  house,  instead  of  one ;  and,  were  Tines 
planted  in  front  (outside),  they  could  be  introduced  and  trained  up  the 
rafters,  and  so  produce  a  late  crop  of  grapes,  after  the  Cherries  had  been 
gathered. 

The  late  Mr.  Torbron,  long  assistant  in  the  forcing  gardens  at  Kew, 
and  afterwards  gardener  at  Ashbridge  Park,  recommends  an  economical 
mode  of  forcing  the  Cherry,  which,  now  that  the  hot-water  system  of 
heating  is  so  well  understood,  might  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  any  garden,  and  whj/^  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  Cherry,  but 
to  the  plum,  apricot,  and  fig.  His  paper,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Hort  Soc.f 
is  to  the  following  effect : — **  Where  a  portion  of  wall  (especially  with  a 
southern  aspect),  ahready  well  furnished  with  May-Dukes,  perfectly  esta- 
blished, and  in  a  bearing  state,  jcan  be  spared  for  forcing,  a  temporary 
glass-case  may  be  put  up  against  it ;  the  flue  [or  hot-water  pipes]  may 
be  built  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  without  digging,  or  sinking  for  a 
foundation ;  neither  will  any  upright  glass  or  front-wall  be  requisite :  the 
wooden  plate  on  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  are  to  rest  may  be 
supported  by  piles,  sunk  or  driven  into  the  soil  of  the  border,  one  pile 
under  every,  or  every  alternate  rafter.  The  space  between  the  plate  and 
the  surface  of  the  border  should  be  filled  vrith  boards  nailed  against  the 
piles,  to  exclude  the  external  air;  for  the  plate  must  be  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  surface  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches,  or  whatever  height 
may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  sashes  slip  down,  in  order  to  admit  fr^sh  air.'' 
Such  a  structure  as  this  is  vrithin  the  means  of  most  people  who  have  a 
garden ;  and  the  sashes  used  for  forwarding  a  crop  of  cherries,  plums,  or 
apricots,  may  be  used  also  for  ripening  late  peaches  or  grapes,  in  un- 
favourable seasons. 

Cherries  subjected  to  be  grown  in  pots,  and  forced,  will,  of  course,  in  a 
few  years,  become  worn  out ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as 
better  trees  can  always  be  purchased  in  the  nurseries  at  less  cost  and 
trouble  than  any  species  of  renovation  that  can  be  practised  upon  them. 
Mr.  Bobert  Thompson  very  justly  remarks,  in  a  note  of  communication  to 
Mr.  Loudon,  that  **  the  circumstance  of  forced  Cherry-trees  making  little 
wood  renders  it  expedient  that  pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
produce  a  moderate  quantity  of  young  shoots  and  healthy  leaves,  to 
generate  sap,  and  induce  fresh  vigour  in  the  tree.''  This  is  perfectly  cor** 
rect,  and  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  were  there  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  fresh  supply  when  required ;  but  we  think  it  better  to  force  the 
trees  whUe  they  produce  good  crops,  and  afterwards  to  replace  them  with 
new  ones. 


THE  CHESTNUT. 

Thb  Cbeitnut,  in  ill  probibilily,  «*■  iDtrodaced  into  tliu  eonntry  b; 
the  Romuu,  ind  iJiej  thenuelTci  receired  it  from  tlie  Greeka,  to  nWm 
it  wu  irdl  knovm  more  than  five  hundred  ;ein  before  Chiiat.  Of  all 
the  fruit-treei  introduced  into  Brittin  b;  thtt  people,  the  Che*tDnt  a  per- 
htps  the  onlj'  one  that  hu  kept  iti  place  after  their  depirtnie ;  and  m 
completely  does  it  appear  to  hare  establiahed  itself,  that  Dr.  Ducarel  and 
othera  hare  aet  it  down  u  being  ini^genoui.  The  aboie  hiatoiian,  in  his 
Anglo-Norman  Antquitiei,  reaioning  from  the  many  old  buildings  in 
London  and  other  ancient  dtiea,  in  which  thia  wood  ia  uid  to  he  found, 
and  slao  from  *  deed  of  gift  from  Henry  II.,  who  granted  to  Flezley 
Abbey  the  lithe  of  all  his  cheatnuta  in  the  Porest  of  Dean, — think*  it  un- 
qneationably  of  Britiah  origin :  but  the  circnmstance  of  its  not  ripening 
ita  fruit  in  all  aeuona,  added  to  the  few  inalances  that  can  be  addnced  of 
its  being  found  in  aitnationa  nhii^  have  not,  more  or  leaa,  the  appeannce 
of  cultiTaUon,  as  well  aa  the  limited  number  eiiating  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laat  eentuiy,  leave*  little  doubt  on  our  minda  bat  (hat  it  it  of 
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exotic  extraction ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  timber  stated  to 
have  been  found  in  old  buildings,  that  of  Westminster  Hall,  for  example, 
is  not  chestnut  at  all,  but  oak  of  yery  fine  grain.  This  appears  to  haye 
been  the  opinion  of  Daines  Barrington,  Professor  Martyn,  and  others  of 
eqaaUy  high  authority. 

The  Great  Chestnut  of  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  fifty-two  feet  in 
drcomference,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  yegetable  remains  of  which 
this  country  can  boast)  and  is  reasonably  calculated  to  haye  stood  there 
since  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  tree,  great  howeyer  although  it 
be,  sinks  into  comparatiye  insignificance,  when  compared  with  '*  the 
Chatnut  of  one  hundred  hwies"  as  that  immense  one  is  called  which  exists 
on  Mount  ^tna,  and  which  is  said,  by  Mr.  Brydone,  to  be  two  hundred 
and  four  feet  in  drcnnoference. 

The  Chestnut  was  much  used  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  an  article  of  food, 
being  ground  into  meal  and  made  into  bread ;  nor  was  the  art  of  grafting 
it  to  improye  its  qualities  unknawn  at  that  early  period*  .  IntheApennine 
moontains  of  Italy,  in  Sayoy,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  France, 
Chestnut  not  only  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poor, 
but  it  enters  into  the  puddings,  cakes,  and  made-dishes  of  the  rich.  We 
are  apt  to  consider  the  fruit  unwholesome,  and  hard  of  digestion ;  but 
there  are  instances  in  Italy  of  persons  liying  to  nearly  one  hundred  years 
who  haye  fed  wholly  upon  it. 

The  Chestnut  is  much  more  cultiyated  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  or 
timber  tree  than  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  ripens  only  in  the  best 
seasons,  and  in  the  most  fayourable  situations.  There  are  yarieties,  how* 
ever,  eyen  growing  in  our  woods,  that  produce  much  superior  fruit  to 
others ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Knight  and  others  haye  made  selections  which 
they  haye  recommended  to  be  perpetuated  by  grafting,  on  account  of  the 
soperiority  of  their  fruit. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  tree  do  not  rank  high,  but  its  uses  in 
the  arts  are  numerous  and  important.  The  bark  and  the  chips  of  the 
wood  are  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  the  timber  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  oak,  with  this  adyantage,  that  young  sapling  trees  may 
be  used  to  greater  adyantage,  where  durabUity  is  required,  than  oak  of 
much  older  growth. 

The  yarieties  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the  London  Hort.  Soc.  haye  not 
u  yet  produced  fruit,  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  Thompson  to  regulate  their 
nomenclature  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  only  conjecture,  there- 
fore, whether  they  may  eyer  become  entitled  to  rank  as  a  fruit-garden  tree 
in  this  country  or  not. 
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THE  CRANBERRY. 

The  Cranbeny  belongs  to  an  extensive  but  much  neglected  genus  of 
plants,  chiefly  natives  of  North  America,  although  some  are  indigenous  to 
the  British  islands,  and  perhaps  better  known  wild  than  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  They  formerly  all  belonged  to  the  genus  Faccmttcm,  and  the 
Scotch  Cranberry,  Vaednium  Pttis  idaa,  still  ranks  under  that  head. 
Botanical  investigation,  however,  has  seen  the  propriety  of  separating 
the  other  two,  and  constituting  a  new  genus,  viz.,  that  of  OxycoctntSt  in 
which  are  placed  the  American  Cranberry,  Oxycoecus  macrocarpns,  and 
the  common  Cranberry,  Oxycoecus  pahutris. 

The  cultivation  of  the  American  Cranberry,  which  is  the  sort  most  in 
esteem,  is  comparatively  of  modem  date.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  this  subject,  and  in  his 
garden  at  Spring  Grove,  succeeded  in  fruiting  it  admirably.  A  detail  of 
his  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hurt.  Tran$,.,  voL  i.  p.  71.  Other 
details  respecting  the  culture  of  this  fruit  may  be  found  in  voL  ii.  p.  97, 
vol.  iv.  p.  483,  vol.  V.  p.  279,  of  the  work  last  quoted,  and  also  in  vol.  i. 
p.  151,  of  the  Grardener's  Magazine.  We  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  Cranberry  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  that  it  may  be 
grown  in  great  quantities  in  peat  90il,  either  in  a  dry  exposed  situation, 
or  in  a  moist  and  partially  irrigated  border. 

The  Vaecinium  madeircnte  of  Link,  V,  Areotostuphylos  of  Andrews,  or 
pad^/hUum  of  Smith,  is  avaluable  species,  and  although  a  native  of  Madeira, 
succeeds  well  with  us  in  the  open  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  planted 
in  a  peat  soil.  Unlike  those  above  noticed,  which  are  of  procumbent 
growth,  this  latter  attains  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  pro- 
duces immense  quantities  of  fruit,  and  which  are  of  excellent  quality, 
either  for  the  dessert,  or  for  pies  and  tarts.  We  purchased  twdve  plants 
in  1829,  from  the  late  proprietors  of  the  Fulham  nursery,  who  then  had 
the  best  collectton  of  the  genus  Vaeemhim  of  any  other  establishment 
round  London.  These  plants  produced  fruit  in  1830,  and  since  that  time 
have  annually  continued  to  afford  an  abundant  supply,  until  this  season, 
1838,  when  they  have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  but  are 
springing  up  again  very  strongly  from  the  roots. 
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The  Cucumber  is  evidently  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  most  probably 
aome  part  of  Asia  or  Africa :  it  certainly  is  not  indigenous  to  Europe,  and 
its  cultivation  and  use  were  known  long  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
It  is  of  nearly  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  vine,  and  is  mentioned  by  Moses, 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  above  3000  years  ago,  as  abounding  in  Egypt, 
and  we  find  their  loss  to  be  one  cause  of  the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites 
while  in  the  Wilderness.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cucumber  is  particularly 
noticed  by  the  earliest  Greek  writers  on  plants,  who  particularly  recom- 
mended that  the  seeds  should  be  steeped  for  two  days  in  milk  and  honey 
before  they  are  set,  which  they  asserted  made  the  fruit  sweeter  and 
I^easanter :  similar  opinions  have  been  held  at  a  much  more  recent  date, 
and  were  even  believed  in  by  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  Pliny  mentions  the 
Cucumber  as  being  common  in  AMca  in  his  time,  and  recommended  its 
being  boiled  and  peeled,  and  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey.  The 
Emperor  Tiberius,  the  same  historian  relates,  was  so  fond  of  them,  that 
they  were  served  at  his  table  every  day  of  the  year.  "  The  beds  and  gar- 
dens wherein  they  grew  were  made  upon  frames,  so  as  to  be  removed 
every  day  with  wheels :  and  in  vrinter,  during  the  cold  and  frosty  days, 
they  could  be  drawn  back  into  certain  high,  covered  buildings,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  there  housed  under  roof.'' — Phillips.  Columella  also  directs 
them  to  be  forwarded  by  artificial  means.  "  Those  who  wish  for  them 
^yt"  says  he,  "  should  plant  the  seeds  in  well-dunged  earth,  put  into 
Oder  baskets,  that  they  may  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  placed  in 
warm  situations  when  the  weather  permits,  and  as  soon  as  the  season  is 
advanced,  the  plants  may  be  sunk  in  the  earth  writh  the  baskets,  or  wheels 
may  be  put  upon  large  vases,  that  they  may  be  brought  out  with  less 
labour." — Idem,  Similar  simple  means  were  employed  by  our  own  earlier 
gardeners.  From  the  above,  and  also  from  an  observation  of  Columella, 
of  their  being  covered  with  gpeculariOf  probably  talc,  or  some  transparent 
mineral  which  the  Romans  knew  how  to  split  into  thin  laminae,  so  that 
light  might  be  transmitted  through  it,  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge 
they  had  of  heating  apartments  by  flues,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  thi|. 
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frnl  WH  fKttr  exteanvdr  fDKed  dorug  the  diyt  of  Somui  tpiendom. 
T)w  bte  a'  il«  intntdw:tiiHi  iato  Britain  n  not  certaiidr  knovn:  m 
Gmitk'i  BrUi*k  TlifMfrqt^i  it  »  Mated  to  have  been  common  in  the 
reigB  of  Edwud  ni. ;  it  «ai  k»t  dnring  the  mn  of  the  bonus  of  Toit 
and  I^ncaiter,  but  vai  agaui  nintiodnced  in  the  time  of  Henr;  YIIL 

Gcnid  Kpfetn  to  h*T«  been  the  lint  who  gnt  direction  Idt  the  cnl- 
litatiaa  <rf  the  CDCnmber.  He  nji  the;  sboiild  be  cotered  with  man 
over  hotq*.  ai  ^mi  vm  not  then  known.  Lord  Bamn  his  fprea  prettr 
ei^noai  directioni  on  tlM  *ame  ntbject,  hot  thej  are  not  of  much  Tahie. 
In  Miller'i  Didkmary  it  ia  ncorded  that  Fowler,  gardener  to  Sir  K. 
Goold,  at  Stoke  Newington,  preaenled  a  brate  of  cocnmbeM  to  George  I. 
on  New  Tear*!  Daj,  1721,  peAap»  the  lli«  prodoeed  in  thii  eonnti?  at 
M  «ail;  •  MMOO.  Cocnmbeit  are  ena  now  much  piized  at  that  etrir 
period  of  the  year,  and  henee— 


So  grattfaU  to  tbe  palate  1  and  ^n  rate, 
Sdcoreted:  d«  hue  "id  diMrteaart, 
Food  tot  the  ™l(»r  anertT." 

The  medicind  pn.P«rtie.  of  thi.  ftnit  wm  bdiewd  to  be  moch  greater 
formeriythan  alpre™t-  the,  are  too  cold  for  mart  rtomuihs,  and  pro- 
duce (.tnleney,  dianhoa,  and  aometimei  eiren  cholera,  in  others.  Brook. 
ihHB  to  be  unfit  for  noariahment,  while  Mnrrell,  of  Beriin,  aiserU 
that  lie  cured  ■  gentleman  of  s  ^gennu  conminptlon  by  keeping  him 
mame  week"  on  cacambera,  which  he  eat  taw,  and  without  any  other  sn»- 
MUBce  acept  a  few  laimiti  and  water.  The  Elaltriarm  to  highly 
gggteo  of  by  Theophraitni,  waa  prepared  from  the  joice  of  this  fruit. 
ff^  iu  medidaal  properties,  we  Medical  Botany,  art  Otaa^rr. 

"  The  Romanl  had  many  BnpentitioriB  notiona  reapecting  the  wild 
poenmber.  WItct  who  wiahed  for  children  wore  them  tied  round  thetr 
tfodjet :  and  tbey  were  bronght  into  honses  by  the  midwife,  bat  carriad 
■  child-birth,"— PAiBjw. 
icumbei,  when  boiled,  form  a  very  eiceUent 
Iso  the  young  shoots  of  sll  the  varieties  of 
fhiits  are  eatable.  This  may  at  Urst  sight 
ite  J  but,  when  we  conuder  how  rapidly  ihey 
de  matter  produced,  we  think  the  fact  worth 
not  generally  known. 

recommends  the  short  prickly  and  the  long 
rt  ptickly,  the  early  Bmootb  green,  the  long 
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green  prickly,  and  the  white  prickly.  landley,  the  early  frame,  early 
Southgate,  long  prickly,  short  prickly,  green  turkey,  white  turkey,  white 
spined,  and  the  Patagonian.  To  these  might  be  added  a  long  list  of 
names ;  but  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  description  of  them 
would  be  impossible,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  cultiyating 
them ;  and  the  facility  with  which  they  become  hybridized,  either  naturally 
or  by  art,  renders  them  so  subject  to  change,  that,  without  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  cross-impregnation,  it  is  hardly  to  be  calculated  that  a 
yariety  will  maintain  its  character  unchanged  for  a  year  or  two*  Almost 
every  gardener  has  his  favourite  sort  of  cucumber,  and  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve it  as  true  to  its  kind  as  possible,  by  seldom  growing  any  other  sort, 
at  least  in  the  same  frame  or  pit. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  a  descriptive  list  of  sorts,  we  will  at 
once  proceed  to  their  culture ;  first,  as  grown  in  the  open  air ;  and,  next, 
as  produced  by  artificial  means  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season. 

FB0PA6ATION  OF  THB   CUCUMBBK. 

The  Cucumber  is  propagated  principally  by  seeds,  and  occasionally  by 
cuttings,  and  may,  for  curiosity  or  experiment,  be  grafted  upon  itself; 
that  is,  one  variety  may  be  grafted  upon  another. 

Under  Hand  Glasses. — M'Phail,  one  of  our  best  practical  writers, 
g^ves  the  following  as  his  practice ;  and,  as  it  differs  in  few  respects  frt>m 
that  followed  by  the  best  gardeners  of  the  present  day,  we  will  give  it  in 
his  own  words : — **  The  seeds  are  sown  some  time  about  the  middle  of 
April  in  a  cucumber  or  melon  bed,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  are 
potted  out  into  small  pots,  two  or  three  plants  in  each  pot,  and  are  kept 
properly  watered,  and  stopped  at  the  first  and  second  joints.  About  the 
middle  of  May,  a  warm  situation,  where  the  mould  is  very  rich,  is  pitched 
on,  and  a  trench  is  dug  out  about  two  feet  deep,  three  feet  broad,  and 
the  length  is  proportioned  according  to  the  number  of  glasses  it  is  intended 
for.  This  trench  is  filled  with  good  warm  dung ;  and  when  the  dung  has 
come  to  its  full  heat,  it  is  covered  over  with  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches 
deep  of  rich  mould.  The  glasses  are  then  set  upon  it,  about  three  feet 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  when  the  mould  gets  warm  under  them,  the 
plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  with  their  balls  whole,  and  plunged 
in  the  mould  under  the  glasses,  and  a  little  water  given  to  settle  the 
mould  about  the  roots,  the  glasses  set  over  them,  and  alter  they  have 
made  roots,  and  begin  to  grow,  in  fine  days  the  glasses  are  raised  a  little 
on  one  side  to  let  the  plants  have  the  free  air ;  and,  as  the  weather  gets 
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warmer  and  warmer,  air  is  given  more  plentifullyi  to  harden  [rather,  to 
strengthen]  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  the  open  air. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  fill  the  glasses,  they  aie  trained  oat  horizontafiy, 
and  the  glasses  are  set  upon  bricks,  or  such-like,  to  bear  them  &om  the 
plants.  After  this  the  plants  require  nothing  more  but  to  be  supplied 
with  water,  when  the  summer  showers  are  not  sufficient,  and  to  stoptiiem 
when  they  run  too  thin  of  branches,  and  thin  them  of  leaves  or  bnncheB 
when  they  are  likely  to  become  over-orowded.  In  warm  summers,  and  is 
warm  situations,  by  this  mode  of  management,  the  plants  will  bear  ploi- 
tifully  for  about  two  months,  provided  they  be  not  attacked  by  insects, 
or  weakened  by  disease.''  For  the  last  crop,  in  the  open  air,  landky 
recommends  to  sow  the  seeds  under  the  glasses  in  May  or  June :  he  ssys, 
**  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  crop  in  the  open  sir  to  cover  the  ridges 
with  clean  straw  or  peas-haulm,  where  the  plants  are  grovm  long  moagli 
to  train  upon  the  ridges.  This  will  serve  to  keep  the  sun  from  paicbiBg 
the  ground  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  to  prevent  the  blossoms  and  young 
fruit  from  being  covered  with  soil  during  heavy  rains.  The  covering  oi 
the  ridges  with  straw  or  haulm  has  another  advantage, — ^that  of  preventing, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  fruit  from  becoming  spotted  when  the  autumn  is 
wet  or  eold;  the  thickness  of  their  coverings  should  not  be  less  than  tw. 
inches,  when  pressed  close  to  the  ground.'' 

Fo&ciNO. — Much  of  what  wiU  hereafter  be  directed  with  respect  to 
forcing  melons,  is  applicsble  to  the  Cuomnber  also :  we  will,  therefore,  to 
avoid  repetition,  confine  our  present  observations  entirely  to  those  parti 
of  culture  wherein  the  difference  of  treatment  consists. 

The  Cucumber  is  not  only  brought  much  earlier  to  perfection  than  tiie 
melon,  but  it  is  in  many  cases  kept  in  bearing  throughout  the  whole  year. 
To  effect  this  at  the  least  expense,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  cer- 
tainty, ought  to  be  a  consideration  ;  and  therdbre,  when  the  cultivatoir 
has  the  convenience  of  pine  stoves,  ihe  winter  and  early  spring  crops  of 
eucumbers  ought  to  be  ]n'oduced  in  them ;  for,  although  they  are  In  many 
cases  produced  upon  common  dung  beds,  and  in  pits  of  various  kinds 
heated  by  dung,  still,  however  successful  the  cultivator  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  the  crop  is  produced  at  greater  expense,  and  with 
much  less  certainty,  than  when  grown  in  a  well-regulated  stove.  To 
such,  however,  as  are  amlntious  to  have  a  supply  of  this  fruit  dmang 
winter,  and  who  may  not  have  a  stove,  a  small  pit,  heated  by  hot  vrater, 
will  be  found  the  best  substitute,  and  in  both  cases  we  would  recommend 
the  vines  (as  branches  or  shoots  of  the  Cueumber  are  called)  to  be  trained 
to  a  trellis,  so  that  the  fruit  may  hang  in  a  pendant  manner,  which  not 
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only  tends  to  make  it  grow  straight,  bnt  also  prevents  it  being  injured  by 
damp. 

Plants  for  this  mode  of  forcing  are  either  originated  from  seeds  sown 
m  August,  or  from  cuttings  taken  off  at  the  same  time.  In  the  former 
case  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  and  when  the  plants  have 
made  their  seed-leaves  they  are  transplanted  into  pots  of  the  size  called 
upright  thirty-twos,  two  plants  into  each  pot.  These  are  to  be  plunged 
in  a  moist,  warm,  dung  bed ;  and  when  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
they  are  to  be  shifted  into  others  of  a  larger  size.  At  this  stage  of  their 
growth,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  a  free-growing  state,  and  also 
to  admit  abundance  of  air  to  them  to  straighten  them ;  for,  if  drawn  up 
slender  at  this  time,  little  success  will  attond  their  after-growth.  Towards 
the  middle  of  Septomber  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  the  stove,  to  be 
planted  into  i>ots  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches  in  depth.  These  must  be  well  drained,  and  filled  with  mould  for 
their  reception,  and  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue,  if  there  be  one, 
and  if  not,  upon  some  elevated  situation,  so  that  the  plants  maybe  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  and  thus  enjoy  all  the  light  and  sun  that  the  short 
days  of  winter  will  aiibrd.  Some  cultivators  have  boxes  in  their  pine 
stoves  on  purpose  for  cucumbers,  and  these,  being  usually  larger  than 
pots,  and  less  acted  upon  by  the  heat,  are  no  doubt  preferable.  Others 
place  their  pots  upon  a  strong  shelf,  having  a  fascia-boarding  in  front, 
^^ch  forms  a  long  trough,  in  which  mould  is  placed,  and  into  which  the 
roots  of  the  plants  run  when  they  have  escaped  from  the  pots,  by  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  and  sides.  Into  these  the  young  plants  are  set,  and  as 
they  extend  are  trained  to  the  trellis  under  the  glass,  being  stopped  to 
cause  them  to  send  out  lateral  fruit-bearing  shoots,  which  as  they  flower 
are  carefully  impregnated,  and  managed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  growing  in  common  frames.  The  temperature  kept  up  by  arti- 
ficial heat  is  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  or  sixty-seven  degrees.  They  must  be 
regularly  supplied  with  water  at  their  roots,  and  frequently  sprinkled 
over  their  leaves,  particularly  in  the  mdmings  and  evenings,  which,  with 
the  proper  degree  of  humidity  maintained  in  the  stove,  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  healthy  production  of  the  Cucumber. 

In  propagating  plants  for  this  mode  of  culture  by  cuttings,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  begin  in  August :  the  tops  of  the  bearing  shoots  should  be 
chosen,  and  planted  in  pOts  nine  inches  deep,  but  only  half-filled  vnth 
mould,  and  plunged  into  a  mild  bottom  heat.  The  sides  of  the  pots  act 
ss  a  sufficient  shade,  and  a  piece  of  glass  laid  over  their  mouths  serves  for 
a  beU-glass  to  exclude  the  air.    In  a  fortnight  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
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rooted  to  euble  them  to  be  tnnipUnted  iota  pota  of  the  ardumj  mn; 
after  which  their  whole  tretfment  doe*  not  diOa  from  that  of  pluls  ori- 
giiuted  from  Medt,  u  noticed  ■bore.  The  mode  liid  down  bj  M'Phiil, 
ind  |>netUed  b;  moit  prdenen,  eren  al  the  present  day,  ii  then  to  be 
followed;  nunel;,  to  take  a  ihoot  that  ia  jut  read;  for  ttoppiDg,  cntit  off 
joat  below  the  j<Hnt,  behind  tba  joint  before  whidi  Uw  shoot  sboold  have 
been  itopped;  then  cntimootb  thelower  endof  iheahoot  orcnttini;,  and 
atick  it  into  leaf  or  other  fine  rich  moold,  about  an  inch  deep ;  gire  it 
pIcDt;  of  heat,  and  ihade  it  from  the  rayi  of  the  son  tili  it  be  fairiy 
atn^"  CDCombera  mar  *>*"  ^  continoed  by  laying,  and  the  end  and 
object  of  both  laying  and  atriking  by  mttinga  ia  to  produce  plants  lesi 
■oeculent,  and  therefore  len  liable  to  damp  off,  or  suffer  from  the  low 
temperature  they  may  be  eipoaed  to  during  the  winter ;  they  alao  gnu 
leas  luioriantly,  Bometimei  bearing  aooner,  and  are  consideFed  to  be  moie 
productJTe  than  planta  laiaed  from  aeedi. 

Id  training  the  Curumber  in  atorea,  when  the  pota  or  boiei  are  placed 
near  the  roof,  and  cloae  to  the  back-wall,  it  followa  that  the  rinea  will  be 
trained  downward! )  but  thia,  it  should  be  remadtcd,  ia  nther  an  ad- 
vantage then  otherwiae,  aa  the  aap  ia  moderated  in  its  drcolation,  and  less 
likely  to  produce  over-Inmriant  and  nnA'nitful  planti. 

Cncumben  have  been  produced  throoghoot  the  winter  by  growing  then 
on  a  common  dung  hot-bed,  placed  within  a  Tineiy,  the  vines  being 
taken  out  and  trained  to  the  raften,  or  to  atakea  placed  ia  ilie  border  on 
pur|K>ae.  The  planta  ought  to  be  broi^ht  forward  in  a  frame,  and  be- 
qnentiy  shifted  into  larger  pota,  ao  aa  to  be  fit  to  ridge  out  ia  October. 
when  the  crop  of  gnpei  ia  cnt,  and  at  which  time  the  vines  may  be 
removed.  The  advantage  of  thia  plan  is  the  eeonom;  of  dung,  and  the 
greater  command  of  a  steady  and  sufficient  heat;  the  whole  being  not 
only  protected  from  cold,  rain,  and  winds,  by  the  glass  covering,  bot 
ahoold  the  temperature  in  the  dung  bed  decline,  or  the  weather  become 
■nddenly  cold,  a  sUght  Ore  in  the  fluca  will  counteract  ita  efibcta ;  and  a 
auffldeat  heat  can  at  any  time  be  thrown  into  the  nnery,  to  enable  the 
cultivator  to  pmne,  regnlale,  or  order  hia  plants  to  bis  mind,  which  he 
can  seldom  do  when  the  plants  are  in  the  open  air.  The  glass  both  of 
id  alao  of  the  boose  immediately  over  it,  shanM  be  kept  per- 
BO  as  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  the  bed  shoold 
so  that  Ita  glass  may  be  near  the  roof  of  the  house,  for  a 
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Barn  the  Black  and  Red  Curruit  are  indigenoDs  to  Biiuin,  as  well  aa 
to  most  pnrts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Dorthern  parti.  In  the  woods  in 
Rnsaia,  and  tlie  sub-alpine  parts  of  Siberia,  both  abound,  and  the  fruit  in 
both  countries  are  very  la^  and  sapid.  In  Britain  they  are  found  in 
liunp  hedge-banks  and  wooda,  particularly  in  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and 
Westmorland,  aa  well  aa  in  many  paria  of  Scotland.  The  Black  Currant 
{Riiet  Bigram),  is  a  distinct  species  &om  the  Red  (^Ri&ei  rubrum) :  the 
llliite  and  Champagne  are  only  varieties  of  the  latter,  the  first  supposed 
M  have  been  accidentally  produced  by  culture,  and  the  latter  evidently 
i  hybrid  between  the  red  and  white  larieties.  The  late  Professor  Martin 
obserrea  that,  "  the  Currant  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  aa  the  sonthem  nations  of  Europe  have  not 
ecen  an  appropriate  nanie  for  it  at  this  day.  The  old  French  name, 
Smeillet  d'ouirt  mer,  proclaims  their  having  been  strangers  imported. 
Our  English  nune  of  Currant  is  evidently  from  the  similitude  of  the  fruit 
to  that  of  the  Uva  eorinlhuica,  the  small  grape  of  Zante,  or  the  comnion 
Biocer's  eorinlhi,  or  cununts,"  Neither  do  the  Dutch  claim  it  aa  a  native 
oS  Holland,  although  to  the  gardeners  of  that  country  we  are  indebted  for 
brining  it  to  that  high  degree  of  cultivation,  which  the  varieties  in  our 
gardens  at  thU  time  present. 
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In  Italy  the  fruit  is  still  called  twettef  a  tittle  gnqtey  and  at  Geneva, 
rauitu  de  Mart,  Tosser  takes  no  notice  of  tbem  in  his  time,  and  Gerard 
considered  them  as  a  kind  of  gooseberry,  if  we  are  to  understand  finom 
the  following  allusion  that  he  meant  them,  when  describing  the  goose- 
berry : — "  We  have  also,"  says  be,  ''  in  our  London  gardens  another  sort 
altogether,  without  prickles,  whose  fhiit  is  very  small,  lesser  by  much 
than  the  common  kind,  but  of  a  perfect  red  colour,  wherein  it  differeth 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind/' 

Bacon  is  the  first  British  author  who  distinctly  notices  them  byname: 
— "  The  earliest  fruits  are  strawberries,  gooseberries,  corrans^  and  after 
them  early  apples,  early  pears,  &c. ;"  and  Worlidge,  in  his  Vmetvtm  Britm- 
niffMm,  published  in  1675,  says,  *' The  English  currant  once  in  esteem, 
but  now  cast  out  of  all  good  gardens,  as  is  the  Black,  which  was  never 
worth  any  thing.  The  white  curran  became  native  to  our  soil,  which  is 
also  improved  in  some  rich,  moist  grounds,  that  it  hath  gained  a  higher 
name  of  the  greatest  red  Dutch  curran.  These  are  the  only  fruits  that 
are  fit  to  be  planted  and  propagated  for  wine." 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Currant  are  similar  to  those  of  most 
other  sub-acid  fruits,  allaying  thirst,  lessening  the  secretion  of  the  bOe, 
and  correcting  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids. 

Varieties. — The  Black,  Red,  White,  and  afterwards  the  Champagne, 
are  the  only  varieties  noticed  till  of  late  years.  Lindley  describes  six 
sorts,  and  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  enumerates  fourteen, 
of  which  the  following  are  considered  the  best : — 

SELECT  LIST  OF  CURRANTS. 

1 .  Common  Black.— Too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  description  here. 

2.  Black  Naples.— The  superiority  of  this  consists,  not  only  in  the  larger  site 
of  the  fruit,  but  in  the  clusters  being  more  numerous  on  the  bushes,  as  well  as 
in  each  cluster  bearing  a  greater  number  of  berries. 

3.  Large  Red.  [Syn.,  Red  Dutch.]— Of  the  red  currant  there  are  in  many  old 
gardens  some  very  inferior  varieties  to  be  met  with,  which  should  be  rooted  np. 

4.  White  Dutch,  with  yellowish  fruit  and  foot  stalks. 

5.  White  Crystal,  with  white  fruit  and  large  bunches. 

6.  Champagne.  [Syn.,  Pheasant's  Eye.]— A  pale,  red  fruited  sort,  evidently « 
hybrid  between  the  red  and  white  kinds. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  CURRANT. 

The  Currant  is  capable  of  being  multiplied  by  seeds,  cuttings,  hiyeR, 
and  by  grafting  one  sort  on  another. 

Seeds. — This  mode  of  propagation  is  only  had  recourse  to  when  th« 
intention  is  to  originate  or  procure  new  or  improved  varieties,  and  has 
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been  carried  on  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent  by  that  late  eminent 
faorticulturisty  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  the  routine  of  whose  practice  is  thus 
given  in  the  Trantactions  of  the  London  Hort  Soc.t  toL  iii.  Mr.  Knight 
'*  procured  cuttings  in  the  year  1810,  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  red  and 
vrhite  currant,  which  he  planted  in  pots  of  very  rich  mould,  and  placed 
under  a  south  wall,  to  which  the  trees  were  subsequently  trained. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  within  which  period  the  pots  had  been  as 
often  changed,  the  trees  were  first  suffered  to  produce  blossoms.  These 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  removed  from  the 
white  currant  trees  as  soon  as  their  buds  unfolded,  and  those  which 
remained  were  deprived  of  their  stamens  whilst  immature,  and  subse- 
quently fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  red  varieties.  The  seeds  thus 
obtained  were  sown  in  pots  as  soon  as  the  fruit  had  become  perfectly 
mature,  and  were  subjected  early  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  the  artificial 
heat  of  a  forcing-house;  by  which  means,  and  by  proper  subsequent 
attention,  the  plants  grew  more  than  a  foot  in  height  the  first  season. 
At  two  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1816,  several  of  the  plants,  and  in  1817, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  produced  fruit  of  a  great  variety  of  character  and 
merit ;  but  out  of  about  two  hundred  varieties,  only  three  red  and  two 
white  appeared  to  possess  greater  merits  than  their  parents."  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  new  or  improved  varieties 
are  rather  rare,  and  this  may  account  for  the  few  varieties  that  have 
hitherto  appeared. 

Cuttings. — This  is  the  most  usual  and  certainly  the  best  mode  of 
increasing  this  shrub : — "  For  this  purpose,"  says  Lindley,  "  strong, 
vigorous  shoots  should  be  selected,  which  are  straight,  and  about  twelve 
inches  of  the  lowest  part  made  use  of.  The  eyes  from  six  to  eight  inches 
of  each  cutting  should  be  cut  out  previous  to  planting,  which  will  prevent 
suckers  from  being  thrown  up  from  the  roots.  When  they  have  been 
two  years  in  the  nursery  bed,  and  have  formed  heads  of  four  or  five  shoots, 
they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  taking  care  to 
have  a  stem  of  eight  inches  clear  above  ground,  to  each  plant."  The 
season  for  planting  cuttings  is  in  October  or  November,  when  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  shady  border,  in  rows,  crossways,  allowing  ten  or  twelve 
inches  between  row  and  row,  and  inserting  each  cutting  about  half  way 
into  the  mould.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  young  wood 
only  should  be  used. 

Suckers. — The  suckers  which  spring  up  from  about  the  root,  when 
carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  nursery  lines  for  a  season,  to  be  modelled 
into  proper  shape  by  pruning,  &c.,  will  make  pretty  good  plants ;  the 
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Tbii  Mode  flf  prapegatioB  it  tmfy  oceaaiamMStf  medf  viien 
to  bsve  **'^"  ■*  kmdi  of  eanonls  Krawuur  on  tlie 


Latsbo. — Tbe  Cumft  mt  fonooly  «omftiinfai  increased  in  tiua  wi^, 
bat  nodem  pnctiee  Im  afawMt  diwoatinned  iL  **  When  ibe  trea  oe 
cot  lov,"  ajB  Fonyth,  "  700  nay  lay  down  aome  of  the  bFandies  either 
in  winter  or  spring,  when  thegroond  in  the  qnarteis  or  lowais  dry,  whkh 
ahooU  always  be  done  annoaHy.  In  the  antunn  fidfewing  these  lajen 
will  have  made  ine  roots :  yoo  ssay  then  plant  them  out  where  you  wA 
them  to  stand,  and  they  wiD  bear  ine  finiit  the  fiAowing  smnmer." 

Soil. — ^All  the  soits  will  grow  in  alaioct  any  aoii  or  rituataon.  In 
open,  warm,  and  sonny  pfaiees,  the  firmt  win  ripen  early  in  Jmie,  and  ii 
shaded  and  northern  aspects  much  falter,  and  in  soch  the  froit  may  be  re- 
tained on  the  trees  till  destroyed  by  the  frost.  The  Black  Commt  prefers 
a  damp,  rich,  strong  loam,  and  rather  shaded  sitnation ;  bat  any  good 
garden  mould  will  be  suitable  fw  alL 

Planting. — ^The  season  for  planting  extends  from  October  till  MardL 
Plants  intended  to  bear  the  following  year  had  better  be  planted  early  is 
autumn.  They  are  usually  planted  in  lines  by  the  sides  of  walks,  i& 
quarters  by  themselTes,  or  against  pieces  of  unoccupied  walls,  or  even  03 
espaliers.  They  should  be  allowed  from  five  to  ten  feet  distance,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Pruning  and  training  Standards. — ^The  season  of  pruning  and 
training,  like  that  of  planting,  extends  from  October  till  March,  for  what 
is  called  winter  pruning ;  but  the  best  cultiyators  deem  it  necessary  to 
give  them  what  is  called  a  summer  pruning  also,  which  latter  is  per- 
formed during  May  and  June ;  and,  if  judiciously  done,  feicilitates  the 
operation  of  winter  pruning  very  much,  as  well  as  improyes  the  size, 
flavour,  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

In  regard  to  winter  pruning,  Abercrombie  prefers  the  mode  called  bmg 
pruning^  and  so  do  most  modern  cultivators,  who  wish  for  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  fruit;  while  many  others,  and  the  London  market-gardeners 
generally,  adopt  the  shortf  or  spur  method.  The  former  is  thus  described 
by  the  above  author  : — "  In  pruning  these  shrubs  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  their  branches  should  be  kept  thin,  and  at  regular  distances. 
The  heart  of  the  tree  should  be  open,  and  clear  of  wood,  so  as  to  admit 
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tiie  sun  and  sir  in  summer  to  the  firnit,  and  the  branches  no  where  suf- 
fered to  cross  one  another.  Numbers  of  young  shoots  are  produced  every 
summer^  -  many  of  which  should  now  (t.  e,  October)  be  cut  out,"  (that  is, 
in  cases  where  a  proper  summer  pruning  has  not  taken  place) ;  "  but,  in 
doing  this,  occasionaUy  here  and  there  leave  one  or  more  of  the  best 
0aced  and  most  regular  grown  of  the  said  shoots  towards  the  lower  parts 
of  the  trees,  but  particularly  in  places  where  there  is  a  vacancy ;  or  for  a 
anecession  of  young  bearing  wood,  to  supply  the  places  of  such  branches 
^  as  are  grown  too  long  or  straggling,  and  such  branches  as  are  worn  out, 
or  become  past  bearing  good  fruit,  which  should  be  entirely  removed  or 
cnt  shorter,  in  order  to  make  proper  room  for  such  young  shoots  as  pro- 
mise to  produce  the  best  fruit.  All  such  shoots  as  are  not  vranted  must 
be  cut  dose  to  the  branches.  The  shoots  and  branches,  in  general,  should 
stand,  at  their  extremity,  eight  or  nine  inches  distant  from  one  another." 

As  almost  every  branch  vnll  have  produced  three,  four,  or  more  of  the 
said  young  shoots  last  summer ;  that  is,  one  at  the  end,  and  the  rest 
placed  under  another,  lower  on  the  branch,  you  are  to  observe  that,  ex- 
cept in  vacancies,  it  is  noi,  necessary  to  leave  more  than  one  or  two  of 
these  young  shoots  on  each  of  the  general  branches ;  one  of  which  must 
be  left  so  as  to  terminate,  and  be  a  leader  for  the  branch,  and  the  others 
only  left  below  in  vacancies,  or,  if  not  wanted,  cut  quite  out.  Let  it  be 
observed,  in  pruning  these  shrubs,  that  the  summer  shoots  should  be  very 
little  shortened.  Some  cut  the  shoots  very  short,  but  that  is  wrong,  for 
it  causes  the  trees  to  produce  numberless  useless  shoots  next  summer, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  fruit.  To  avoid  this,  let  the  shoots  be 
always  shortened  with  discretion :  never  cut  more  off  an  ordinary  shoot 
than  about  one-third  of  its  length,  and  about  one-fourth  off  a  vigorous 
■boot.  But  this  shortening  should  not  be  general,  but  practised  occa- 
sionally;  for  instance,  if  the  shoot  advance  much  beyond  the  rest,  or  if  it 
turn  its  end  down  to  the  ground,  as  gooseberries  often  do. 

The  spur  method  of  pruning  is  thus  described  in  the  English  Gardener: 
— '*  When  the  young  currant-tree  is  planted  out,  it  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered to  have  any  limbs  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  ground,  but  should 
be  made  to  have  a  dear  and  straight  trunk  to  that  height.  When  the 
limbs  come  out,  or  rather  the  shoots  that  are  to  become  limbs,  there 
thoold  not  be  more  than  four  or  six  suffered  to  go  on  as  prindpal  limbs. 
By  shortening  the  shoots  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  you  double  the  num- 
ber of  Umbs.  These  are  to  be  kept  constantly  clear  of  side-shoots,  by 
catting  off  every  winter  the  last  summer's  wood,  within  one  bud  or  two  of 
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the  limb ;  and  when  the  limhi  have  tttained  their  proper  lengdi,  the  riioofc 
at  the  end  of  each  limb  ■hoold  also  be  annually  cat  off,  so  that  the  treer 
when  it  has  reoeiTed  its  pninhig,  oonsists  of  a  certain  nunber  of  limbs, 
looking  like  ao  many  ragged  sticks,  with  bnnches  of  ^nxrs  stickiBg  oat  of 
them :  on  these  spars  oomes  the  ihdt  in  prodtigiooa  quantities.  If  jm. 
neglect  to  prone  in  the  manner  here  directed,  Ae  centre  of.  the  tree  be- 
comes crowded  with  wood,  and  the  small  quantity  of  wood  that  como 
near  the  point  of  the  limbs  is  very  poor  and  sasall.  This  method  of 
praning  conrants  is  amongst  the  very  greatest  improvements  in  gardeDiii& 
and  is  a  discovery,''  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett, ''  to  be  neOnei 
solely  to  the  market  gardeners  in  the  ndghboarhood  of  London,  like  a 
great  many  other  things  in  the  art  of  gardening,  in  which  they  £ur  eiod 
all  the  rest  of  the  woiUL"  Cnrrant  bushes  trained  and  pruned  in  tfaii 
way  occupy  little  space,  and  therefore  admit  of  the  ground  between  the 
rows  being  cultiyated  with  other  crops.  In  praning  Black  Currants  the 
long  method  of  praning  is  to  be  prefeired,  as  they  in  general  produce  the 
best  froit  on  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  season's  growth.  Less 
dependence,  therefore,  should  be  placed  on  spms :  a  portion  of  the  old 
wood  should  annually  be  cut  out  to  allow  room  for  the  young  wood  to 
come  in  in  suocessional  order. 

In  training  Currants  against  walls  it  appears  to  be  the  most  convemeat 
mode  to  lead  two  branches  firom  the  stem,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  about 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  in  opposite  directions ;  from  these 
shoots  will  arise  at  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  which  should  then  be 
trained  to  the  wall  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  as  in  the  aimezed^irood- 
cut.  ■ 


Summer  pruning  the  Currant  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  fruit,  and 
should  be  mueh  more  generally  attended  to  than  it  is  at  present,  or  ever 
has  been :  it  chiefly  consists  in  entirely  removing  all  ill-placed,  Inxurittit, 
and  useless  young  shoots,  as  well  as  twisting  off  any  root-suckers  that 
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may  arise,  and  also  in  shortening  aU  other  yonng  ahooti  to  a  few  inches 
in  length,  except  the  terminal  or  leading  ones,  or  such  as  may  he  required 
for  filling  np  any  vacancy  likely  to  occur  in  the  tree,  or  otherwise  wanted. 
Insects  injurious  to  thb  CusnAKT. — The  Black  Currant  is  seldom 
attacked  by  insects,  but  the  leaves  of  the  Red  and  White  varieties  are  often 
greasy  injured  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  gooseberry-moth  (Ahnueoi  grot' 
nUariataJ,  the  Jpkii  ribe§,  the  larva  of  the  ^geria  tijnti^fwrmiit  or  cur- 
rant clear-winged  sphinx ;  and  the  firuit  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  earwigs, 
and  aUo  by  birds  of  various  species.  The  attacks  of  the  flnt  must  be 
combated  by  hand«picking,  or  the  use  of  caustic  lime-water.  The  second 
small,  but  numerous  enemy,  attacks  the  tips  of  the  shoots  and  the  young 
leaves,  which  it  perforates  in  thousands  of  holes,  and  causes  them  to  con- 
tract and  turn  red,  and  finally  to  drop  off  altogether ;  by  which  the  fruit 
is  left  without  shade  or  nourishment,  and  consequently  never  attains  its 
Aill  perfection.  Hot-water,  lime,  and  fumigation,  have  been  reconmiended, 
and  each  are  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial,  and  so  is  a  judicious  summer- 
pnming,  which  removes  the  insects  by  thousands.  The  leaves,  when 
affected  with  this  species  of  aphides,  become  covered  with  a  sweetish, 
glutinous  kind  of  substance,  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  honey-dew. 
The  uisect  appears,  to  Towers,  *'  to  be  enticed  by  the  saccharine  pro- 
cess which  is  induced  by  frosts,  after  the  first  expansion  of  the  leaves ;  the 
juice  is  thereby  rendered  sweet,  the  leaves  become  the  prey  of  the 
aphides,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  deposit  a  saccharine,  honey-like,  excre- 
mentidous  substance,  which  is  known  as  the  honey-dew."  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  very  effectual  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  currant  clear-winged  sphinx,  which  perforates  the  branches 
down  to  the  pith,  and  thereby  causes  gpreat  debility  in  the  tree,  and  a 
consequent  dimininution  in  the  siae  of  the  fruit.  Bean-stalks,  cut  into 
short  lengths,  and  hung  up  in  the  bushes  in  little  bundles,  is  a  good  trap 
for  the  earwigs,  who  take  shelter  in  the  cavities,  or  are  attracted  into  them 
by  the  sweetness  in  the  inside  of  the  bean-stalks,  from  whence  they  can 
be  readily  dislodged  by  being  shaken  into  a  pailful  of  water. — fSee 

OOOSKBBIIRT.) 

Protecting  and  covering  up  the  Fruit. — ^The  fruit  of  the  red  and 
white  Corrant  may  be  preserved*  on  the  bushes  till  near  Christmas,  if  the 
winter  is  mild.  For  this  purpose  the  trees  should  be  planted  against 
north  aspect  walls,  and  when  ripe  should  be  covered  with  thin  bunting, 
mats,  or  double  nets,  to  exdnde  the  birds ;  and  such  bushes  as  are  grow- 
ing as  Btandarde  may  be  also  protected,  by  being  covered  with  the  same 
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d  camau  do  not  keep  irell  on  the  treei  afler  fliey  >it 
taUj  ripe ;  tbej  ire  both  liable  to  rot,  and  «]*o  to  drop  off  the  Milki. 

FoKClHS, — Thi)  il  Mldom  ■ttempted,  Bt  leut  in  this  coontr;;  fe« 
traiti  uc,  homrer,  more  euil;  produced  by  (itilicud  meuit  thin  Ibis. 
Id  the  Ipting  prcrioiu  to  the  icMon  they  are  to  be  forced,  K>me  wdl- 
grown  ihree  oi  buz-jaz  old  bmhei  iboqld  be  nkea  np,  tad  planted  Id 
lu^  poti,  or  imall  tub*,  ind  ■fteiwirdi  phinged  into  ■  bed  of  loal- 
Hhn,  rotten  IMi,  or  tiuiltr  nMtet,  and  plentifii%  tap^ied  drain;  vm- 
nm  with  water )  ind,  u  the  &nit  Mti  upon  tbem,  it  ihoold  be  cot  itf  via 
a  pail  of  flne-poinled  toMOti.  The  KoTembet,  December,  or  Janii>r;fljl- 
lowing,  aeeording  to  the  time  the  lipetrait  nu^  be  mon  desired,  Ibc; 
(honld  be  remored  into  tlie  peach-hooie  or  cherry-home,  dtbo'  of  irliid 
itmctnrei  ii  adapted  to  the  pra^ioae ;  and,  ai  the  treatment  of  the  trea 
within  them  agieei  in  all  reipeetiwiAtliat  required  far  the  Cuirant,  linli 
die  is  reqoind  than  a  nodenue  degree  of  heat,  wuer,  and  lii  (fu 
which,  tee  Fbrang  CkirTia.J 
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Thb  Vig  ia  ddc  of  the  oldeM  trmts  known  to  man,  and  indeed  ic  appears 
to  have  been,  with  the  apple  and  the  grape,  his  principal  susMnance,  if  not 
before,  >t  leut  imiuediBtelf  «fter  his  tail.  The  leaves  were  emploj'ed  by 
our  first  parents  as  a  covering  before  their  expulsion  from  Fsradise,  Bnd  the 
braeUtes  broaghl  the  fruit  of  it  from  Cuson,  ss  a  aample  of  the  produce 
of  that  promised  land.  Again,  Abigul  presented  David  with  (wo  hundred 
cakes  of  figs,  to  appease  him  for  the  affront  given  by  her  husband  NabaL 
From  all  of  which  n^e  may  conclude  that  the  Fig  formed  a  lerj  consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  the  Syrian  and  neighbouring  nations  of  old,  aa 
it  does  at  this  day  in  climates  favourable  to  its  production.  We  Bnd  the 
Vig  admitted  byLycurgus  as  an  article  of  food,  even  when  he  had  banished 
luxury  from  Sptita ;  and  so  choice  were  the  Athenians  of  their  figs,  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  export  them  fram  Attica,  and  "  those  who  gave 
iofbnnation  of  this  fruit  being  sold  eontrtry  to  Uw  were  called  ii/to- 
pkamlai,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  '  the  discoverers  of  figs  i'  and 
M  they  sometimes  gave  malicious  infbrmstion,  the  term  \ii»  afterwards 
q>plied  to  all  informers,  parasites,  liars,  flatterers,  impostors,  &c.,  Itian 
whence  the  word  ij/eepiant  is  derived." — PAitfipi. 
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*'  It  was  probably/'  sayi  a  late  writer,  ''  known  to  the  people  of  the 
East  before  the  Cerealia,  and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  men  UTing  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  society  as  the  banana  does  to  the  Indian  ^bes 
of  South  America  at  the  present  day.  With  little  trouble  or  crdtiTation 
it  supplied  their  necessities,  and  offered,  not  an  article  of  occasional 
luxury,  but  of  constant  food,  whether  in  a  fresh  or  a  dried  state.  As  we 
proceed  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  history  of  the  species,  we  find 
the  Fig  an  oltject  of  general  attention.  The  want  of  fruit-buds  on  the  fig- 
tree  was  considered  one  of  the  most  grievous  calamities  of  the  Jews ;" 
and  the  mode  of  fructifying  itself  was  long  a  subject  of  speculation  to  the 
scientific  botanist.  "  There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  fructifica- 
tion of  the  Fig :  it  has  no  visible  flower,  for  the  fruit  arises  immediately 
from  the  joints  of  the  tree  in  the  form  of  little  buds,  with  a  perforation  at 
the  end,  but  not  opening  or  showing  any  thing  like  petals,  or  the  ordinary 
parts  of  fructification.  As  the  fig  enlarges,  the  flower  comes  to  maturity 
in  concealment ;  and  in  the  eastern  countries  the  fri^t  is  improved  by  a 
singular  operation,  known  by  the  name  of  etytr^caium.  This  is  performed 
by  suspending  by  threads,  above  the  cultivated  figs,  branches  of  the 
wild  fig,  which  are  full  of  a  species  of  cynips.  When  the  insect  has 
become  winged  it  quits  the  wild  fig,  and  penetrates  the  cultivated  ones 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  its  eggs ;  and  thus  it  appears  both  to  ensure  the 
fructification  by  dispersing  the  pollen,  and  afterwards  to  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing by  puncturing  the  pulp,  and  causing  a  change  of  the  nutritions 
juices.  In  France  this  operation  is  imitated  by  inserting  straws  dipped 
in  olive-oil." — Lib.  qfEnt.  Knowledge. 

The  Fig  was  much  admired  by  the  Romans,  who  were  possessed  of  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  sorts  prior  to  the  Christian  sera,  all  of  which  have 
been  described  by  the  naturalist  Pliny.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but 
that  these  people  introduced  this  fruit  into  Britain,  but  that,  owing  to  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Britons,  and  the  severity  of  the  winters,  these  trees 
must  have  perished.  It  was  not  known  here  in  the  time  of  Tusser ;  and 
Lord  Bacon,  who  wrote  at  a  still  more  recent  date,  does  not  mention  the 
Fig  in  his  list  of  fruits. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  this  tree  as  being  cultivated  in  Britain 
is  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  1562,  who  gives  an  ample  account  of  the  virtues  of 
the  fruit  in  his  Herbal,  which  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Cardinal 
Pole  is  recorded,  upon  the  best  authority,  as  having  introduced  trees  of  it 
from  Italy,  in  1525,  which  he  planted  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace  at  Lam- 
beth, and  which  trees  stUl  exist.  They  suffered  greatly  from  the  frost  of 
1813-1814,  but  have  since  recovered,  and  are  now  again  (in  1838)  cat 
nearly  to  the  ground. 
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Dr.  Pocock  introdaced  the  fig-tree  to  the  Oxford  College  Garden,  from 
the  East,  in  1648,  and  of  which  tree  the  following  anecdote  is  related : — 
Dr.  Kennicott,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  and  compiler  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible,  was  passionately  fond  of  this  fruit,  and,  seeing  a  very  fine 
fig  on  this  tree  that  he  wished  to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label,  "  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  fig,''  which  he  tied  to  the  fruit.  An  Oxonian  wag,  who  had  observed 
the  transaction,  watched  the  fruit  daily,  and,  when  ripe,  gathered  it,  and 
exchanged  the  label  for  one  thus  worded — "  a  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott." 

Gerard  and  Parkinson  both  speak  of  the  Fig  as  a  tender  tree  for  this 
climate :  the  former  recommends  planting  it  against  a  hot-wall,  and  the 
latter  says,  if  you  plant  it  not  against  a  brick-wall,  it  will  not  ripen 
kindly. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England,  particularly  along  the  Sussex  and 
Hampshire  coasts,  and  in  the  opposite  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Fig  ripens  well, 
when  planted  as  open  standard  trees,  many  of  which  have  attained  a  large 
size ;  and  the  fig  orchards  about  Worthing  produce  a  considerable  revenue 
to  their  owners,  and  have  been  so  abundant  in  some  seasons  as  to  have 
been  made  into  vrine,  the  crop  far  exceeding  the  usual  demand  for  the 
fruit. 

The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  is  considered  almost  indestructible,  and  is 
Qsed,  when  charged  with  emery  and  oil,  to  polish  iron  and  steel.  "  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  fresh-killed  venison,  or  any  other  animal  food,  being 
huDg  up  in  a  fig-tree  for  a  single  night,  will  become  as  tender  and  as 
ready  for  dressing,  as  if  kept  for  many  days  or  weeks  in  the  common 
manner." — PhUUps, 

Varieties. — Miller  describes  eighteen,  and  introduced  about  twelve 
new  sorts  from  Italy ;  for  up  to  his  time  the  friiit  was  little  known  in 
Britain.  He  observes,  that  the  generality  of  Englishmen  are  not  lovers  of 
this  fruit,  and  that,  therefore,  few  trouble  themselves  vrith  the  culture  of 
it.  Langley  says,  "  the  several  kinds  of  figs  that  are  worth  cultivating 
in  England  are  the  white,  the  blue,  and  the  black;  Abercrombie  de- 
scribes eleven  sorts ;  Forsyth  describes  fifteen  sorts,  and  enumerates 
twelve  others ;  Nicol  enumerates  four,  and  Neill,  ten  sorts.  Rogers  de- 
scribes nine ;  lindley,  twenty-seven ;  and  the  Ency.  of  Gard.,  twenty-two 
sorts. 
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!•  Black  Ischia.— All  the  figs  under  the  name  of  Ischia  were  introduced  from  an 
Italian  island  of  that  name.    Size,  medium ;  form,  round,  rather  compressed 
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towaidi  theapex;  cokMir,  deep purplfl^alaKMt  black;  palp^ deep reA;  Imw, 
excellent;  ripens  in  Aofuit;  habit,  ntber  dender,  very  productive^  andai- 
iwen  well  to  be  grown  in  pots. 

S.  Black  Italian,  of  Fonyth,  and  BMtt  other  authoritiee,  ia  perhaps  nsthiiqrothff 
than  the  above ;  at  least,  they  are  ao  asnch  alike  in  ewery  respect  as  not  to  de- 
aerve  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  garden  as  distinct  aorta. 

S.  Black  Genoa.~-Slse,  mcdiom ;  form,  long,  swdUng  modi  towards  the  apex, 
very  slender  next  the  stalk ;  colour,  dark  purple,  almost  black,  covered  witb  a 
line  purplish  bloom ;  pulp,  bright  red ;  flavour,  excellent ;  ripens  in  Angoit; 
habit,  moderately  strong ;  an  excellent  bearer. 

4.  Brown  Turkey.  ISgn,,  Brown  Italian.>-Sixe,  small ;  form,  roomtish ;  cohw, 
brownish  red  or  purple;  pulp,  reddish;  flavour,  good;  ripens  in  Angut; 
habit,  slender,  well  calculated  for  cultivating  in  pots,  an  abundant  besrer. 

5.  Brunswick.  [Hjni.,  Bfadonna,  Hanover.]— Most  prdbably  from  Italy,  and  «as 
introduced  by  MUler  under  the  name  of  Madonna,  but  changed  to  BcimswidL 
and  Hanover,  on  the  aooeasion  of  Geoise  I. ;  one  of  the  moat  ridicukMS  and 
absurd  tricks  played  off  by  nurserymen,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  sercRi^ 
censured,  as  having  no  good  end,  and  tending  greatly  to  add  to  the  confiisios 
which  ahready  too  mudi  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  Size,  large; 
form,  longish  oval,  with  an  oblique  apex ;  colour,  greeniah  on  the  shaded  akl^ 
slightly  tinged  with  dirty  yellow,  brownish  red  on  the  side  next  to  thenm; 
pulp,  whitish  next  the  skin,  pinkish  red  towards  the  centre ;  flavour,  lesa  lick 
than  many  others ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August ;  habit,  strong,  bardy, 
producing  large  leavea.  Rogers  estimates  its  merits  pretty  accurately  wben  lie 
Myg ._«  It  is  a  rich  and  well-flavoured  fruit,  though  too  much  extolled  by  one 
writer,  who  deems  it  super-excellent,  and  by  another  high  authority  depreciated 
fkr  below  its  real  merit.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters, '  the 
truth  lies  between.*  The  tree  is  rather  a  shy  bearer,  but  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden,  where,  if  trained  on  an  east  or  west  wall,  and  the  branches  kept 
at  a  good  distance  apart,  the  flruit  will  ripen  welL"  We  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  flgs ;  but,  unless  where  there  is  abundance  of  room,  there  aie 
others  of  the  slender  growing  sorts  which  we  would  greatly  prefer. 

6.  Chestnut.  [Syn.,  Chestnut-coloured  Ischis,  Brown's  Ischia,  BfiUer's  Chest- 
nut.]—Introduced  Arom  Ischia  by  Bfiller.  Size,  large;  form,  globular;  c(dour, 
brown  or  chestnut ;  pulp,  purpliah  red ;  flavour,  excellent ;  ripens  early  in  An- 
gust ;  habit,  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer ;  will,  in  fovourable  seasons,  ripeo 
its  Ihiit  on  standards  in  the  open  air.  It  deserves  a  place  against  a  hot  w*l^ 
where  it  will  in  general  produce  two  crops  annually.  It  ia  not  of  too  robust 
growth,  therefore  requiring  little  pruning,  and  suitable  for  growing  in  pots, 
and  also  bears  forcing  welL  Its  skin  is  thin  and  delicate ;  therefore,  apt  to 
crack  or  burst  when  ripe,  particularly  in  wet  seasons. 

7.  Green  Ischia.— Introduced  from  Ischia.  Size,  medium ;  form,  oblong,  rather 
inclined  to  be  globular  at  the  apex ;  colour,  green,  but  the  skin  is  so  thin,  wbes 
AiUy  ripe,  that  it  is  stained  through  by  the  pulp,  which  gives  it  a  brownish  cast; 
pulp,  purple,  and  will  stain  paper  or  linen ;  flavour,  excellent ;  ripens  shoot  the 
end  of  August ;  habit,  moderate  in  growth,  and  good  bearer. 

8.  Large  Blue,  [syn,.  Common  Blue  or  Purple,  Large  Purple,  Great  fUn^y 
Size,  large ;  form,  regular  oblong ;  colour,  dark  brownish  puride ;  pulp)  ^ 
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Md  I  tttvovr,  excdtent  {  ripens  in  Augitirt ;  habit,  a  very  haidf  aoit,  and  excel- 
lent bearer,  well  tuited  either  for  dwarf  atandards  in  the  open  air,  or  for  forcing 
undor  glass.  This  sort  bears  carriage  well,  being  firm  in  texture,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  crack.  The  leaves  are  Ua^;  it  shoold,  therefore,  be  trained  thinly,  so 
as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  the  froit.  The  laterals  should  be  preserved,  as 
they  are  the  principal  bearers. 
9*  Laige  "White  Genoa.— -Rogers  makes  this  and  the  Biarseilles  to  be  the  same, 
lindloy's  descriptioii,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  agree ;  nor  do  our  own 
notes,  made  some  years  ago,  when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
together.  Size,  large ;  form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  yellowish,  when  tally  ripe ; 
fmSp, red;  flavour,  good;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August;  habit,  hardy,  mo- 
derate in  regard  to  luxuiianGe,  and  also  a  moderate  bearer. 

10.  Marstines.  [Sjfn.,  Pocock,  White  Marseilles,  Early  White  Marseilles.]— 
lotPOdnced  from  Italy  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1535.  Size,  small ;  form,  nearly 
roond,  somewhat  depressed ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  colour,  pale  green,  turning 
to  ycSlow,  when  neariy  ripe ;  pulp,  white ;  flavour,  excellent ;  ripens  in  August ; 
habit,  vary  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer  in  the  open  air,  and  also  calculated  for 
Ibrcing,  even  in  the  highest  temperatures. 

11.  Nerii.  — Size,  small;  form,  ovalish;  colour,  pale  greenish  yeOow;  pulp, 
pinUsh  red ;  flavour,  much  the  richest  of  all  figs ;  ripens  in  September ;  habit, 
ratlier  delicate  for  the  open  air  of  this  climate,  but  well  calculated  for  moderate 
forcing.    Comparatively  little  known  in  this  country. 

la.  Piregassata.— Introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Ionian  Isles,  by  Dr.  Skey. 
Size,  large ;  form,  oblate ;  colour,  purplish  brown  where  shaded,  dark  brown 
next  the  sun ;  pulp,  deep  red ;  flavour,  very  rich  and  pleasant ;  ripens  from 
AVigvut  to  October ;  habit,  moderate  in  growth,  a  good  bearer,  and  forces  welL 

The  nomenclature  of  Figs  is  much  less  perfectly  determined  than  that 
of  any  other  fruit,  nor  are  we  altogether  satisfied  that  the  above  list  is 
exactly  perfect.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  very  excellent  kinds  in 
cnltiTation,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  authors ;  viz.,  Lee's 
Perpetual,  and  Lord  Sidney's  Fig;  neither  of  which  we  can  exactly 
identify  with  any  of  the  above,  if  the  former  be  not  a  seedling  variety  of 
the  Xiarge  Blue,  No.  8 ;  and  the  latter  of  Nerii,  No.  11.  We  have  had 
both  in  cultivation  in  the  Clareraont  Gardens,  but  reeent  reductions  in 
the  establishment  have  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  describing  them 
frt>m  the  tree ;  and,  on  referring  to  some  notes  regarding  them,  drawn  up 
some  years  ago,  we  find  them  less  perfect  than  we  could  wish,  and  there* 
foie  most  content  oiurselves  by  recommending  both  to  the  notice  of  fig 
ddttrators. 

PROPAGATION  OV  THB  FIO. 

The  Fig  may  be  increased  by  layers,  cuttings,  suckers,  seeds,  roots, 
and  by  grafting  and  budding.    The  three  first  modes  are,  however,  the 
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belt ;  the  fourth  it  prtctiMd  only  with  a  view  to  procure  new  or  imiiroved 
sorti,  and  the  two  last  are  employed  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 

Latbks. — This  is  the  mode  most  generally  employed  in  the  best 
nmveries,  and  has  the  advantage  in  getting  plants  more  qvriiddy  into  a 
saleable  state,  as  shoots  two  or  three  years  old  may  be  opersled  on, 
and  wUI  root  freely  the  first  summer,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  taken  off 
and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  in  autumn. 

CuTTiNOS. — ^For  this  purpose  the  young  wood  of  the  {MVcediDg  yesi's 
growth  is  selected,  and  that  which  is  best  ripened,  short-jointed,  and 
apparently  the  most  fruitful,  is  chosen.  These  are  cut  to  the  length  of 
about  eight  or  ten  inches,  sometimes  having  a  small  piece  of  the  old  wood 
at  their  base,  and  at  other  times  not.  They  should  be  cut  from  the  trees 
in  autumn,  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  the  border  of  a  peach4iousef 
vinery,  or  in  a  warm  shed  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them,  until 
spring,  when  they  should  be  planted.  Or  they  may  be  planted  in  antmnn 
as  soon  as  they  are  cut  from  the  trees,  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  and  covered 
over  with  haulm,  fern,  or  similar  light  and  dry  covering,  to  protect  them 
till  spring.  In  planting  fig  cuttings  in  autumn  the  tops  must  not  be 
then  shortened,  but  be  left  till  Mareh,  or  the  beginning  of  April.  When 
the  covering  is  removed  in  spring,  they  require  little  other  trouble  or 
care,  excepting  a  due  supply  of  water,  and  being  kept  dear  of  weeds,  till 
the  autumn  following,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows,  or  to  plant  in  pots,  as  may  be  required.  Cuttings  may  also 
be  readily  struck  if  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  under  a  frame,  in  a  gentle 
heat,  in  March,  and  they  will  make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  ikt  year. 

SucKXRS. — ^This  is  an  expeditious  and  easy  manner  of  propagation,  but 
the  plants  so  produced  are  inferior  to  those  raised  by  the  last  two  methods, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  now  seldom  practised* 

Roots. — ^This  is  a  very  slow  method,  and  seldom  reduced  to  pnetiee. 
It  may,  however,  be  employed  in  the  case  of  new  or  rare  sorts,  or  where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  by  other  means,  a8»  for  instance,  in  seasons 
like  the  present  (1838),  when  most  fig  trees  are  killed  down  to  ^ 
ground,  and  when,  of  course,  cuttings  cannot  be  obtained. 

SEsns. — ^This  mode  is  very  rarely  practised,  nor  is  it  attended  with  say 
one  advantage  unless  the  object  be  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  new  or  im- 
proved variety ;  and  this  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  from  seeds  in£s* 
criminately  saved,  and  the  process  of  crossing  is  attended  vrith  sQch 
difficulties,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  flowers,  that 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  our  attempts  to  effect  it  artifidafiy* 
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'*  Possibly/'  a  late  writer  obserres,  **  some  coriooi  horticnltariat  may  find 
a  mode  of  impregnatmg  the  female  figs  by  hand,  instead  of  the  eaprifying 
insect,  which  is  not  a  native  of  this  ooontry."  Seedling  fig  trees  i^oduce 
fruit  in  general  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  in  the  native  country. 

Soil. — Figs  are  not  at  all  choice  in  regard  to  soil,  providing  it  be  not 
too  wet :  in  strong,  loamy  soils  upon  a  dry  bottom  of  rock,  gravel,  ^or 
chalk,  they  produce  abundant  crops,  and  are  long-lived ;  in  poor,  light, 
sandy  soils  they  are  apt  to  shed  their  fruit  before  it  has  attained  one- 
third  of  its  natural  size,  and  the  trees  in  such  soils  often  become  debili- 
tated  and  short-lived.  Chalky  or  calcareous  soils  appear  the  most  suit- 
able for  them:  but  wherever  they  are  planted,  provision  ought  to  be 
made  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  too  deep,  which  has  the  effect  of 
producing  gross  and  luxuriant  shoots,  which  seldom  bear  fruit ;  whereas, 
when  the  roots  are  compelled  to  take  a  horizontal  direction  near  the  sur* 
face,  this  luxuriance  is  checked.  Short,  well-matured  wood  is  annually 
formed,  and  these  not  only  bring  a  greater  number  of  figs,  but  the  fruit  is 
much  earlier  ripened. 

Pi^ANTiNG. — The  month  of  March  is  the  best  time  to  plant  figs,  and  in 
the  warmer  and  southern  parts  of  England  they  may  be  planted  as  dwarfs 
or  open  standards,  or  even  as  espaliers ;  but  in  colder  and  more  northern 
situations,  the  best  south  or  even  hot  walls  are  required  for  them. 

Trainino  and  Pruning  Standauds. — The  fig  district  of  England  is 
confined  to  the  southern  coast  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  and  the  adjacent 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  they  are  for  the  most  part  grown  as  dwarf 
standards,  and  produce  abundant  crops,  without  much  pruning,  which 
has  been  so  long  known  as  to  have  established  the  saying,  *^  that  a 
pruned  fig-tree  produces  no  fruit.''  So  far  this  is  strictly  true,  for  the 
more  a  fig-tree  is  cut  and  pruned  the  more  luxuriant  it  grows :  the  dis- 
tzibntion  and  control  of  the  sap,  therefore,  must  be  effected  by  training, 
and  those  species  which  nearest  qtproach  the  horizontal  are  the  best,  and 
asfiimilate  most  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree. 

Standard  figs,  therefore,  require  pruning  only  to  the  extent  of  removing 
all  dead  or  decaying  branches,  thinning  out  those  to  a  moderate  extent 
where  they  grow  too  crowded,  and  occasionally  shortening  such  as  extend 
to  too  great  a  distance  without  sending  out  lateral  shoots  or  spurs  on 
which  the  fruit  is  to  be  produced. 

The  training  of  standards  consists  in  forming  the  tree  from  a  single 
stem,  and  encouraging  the  regular  formation  and  extension  of  branches  on 
all  sides,  and  in  inducing  either  a  horizontal  or  pendulous  habit  in  them. 
These  objects  being  effected,  little  else  excepting  protection  during  very 
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•even  froit,  it  required.  Bom,  a  French  writer  on  ting  n^jeet,  njt, 
"  The  chief  pert  of  their  culture  consistB  in  keeping  their  bcenohtt  ihorti 
low,  end  spreading,  to  enjoy  both  the  heat  of  the  ran,  and  refleetioB  froD 
the  earth.  The  gnrnnd,"  he  observes,  **  is  manmed  occa8ioDa)ly}  ib^ 
stirred  once  a  year :  and  for  protection  fnm  the  frost  during  wintsr,  the 
drcnmferential  low  branches  are  buied  six  inches  in  the  soil,  tad  die 
central  ones  enveloped  in  litter."  This  is  the  practice  at  Argenteail,  nd 
other  parts  in  the  north  of  France,  where  immense  qoantities  are  gnws? 
and  where,  particularly  towards  lille  and  the  Belgian  frontier  the  ooldii 
even  more  intense  daring  winter  than  with  ns. 

Pruning  and  Taainino  AOAiNeT  Walls^ — Of  all  our  frnit-lieanBg 
trees,  the  Fig  is  confessedly  the  least  understood,  and  its  numagenciitT 
therefore,  is  either  totally  neglected,  or  if  attempted,  carried  on  upon  tbs 
most  erroneous  principles  in  many  gardens.  A  knowledge  of  the  hftbht 
of  a  plant  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  understood  bef<Mre  any  certain 
mode  of  improvement  can  possibly  take  place  in  its  culture.  The  foUowiag 
very  sensible  and  judicious  remarks  upon  the  habits  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, by  the  Hon.  W.  Wickham,  will,  we  hope,  be  found  usefiil:— "The 
fig-tree  is  distinguished  from  most,  if  not  all,  other  trees  by  this  eztn- 
ordinary  property,  that  it  bears,  and,  in  warmer  climates,  brings  to  mata* 
rity,  in  every  year,  two  distinct  and  successive  crops  of  fruit,  each  crop 
being  produced  on  a  distinct  set  of  shoots.  The  shoots  formed  by  the 
first  or  spring  sap  put  forth  figs  at  every  eye,  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins 
to  flow  again  in  July  and  August.  These  figs  (which  form  the  9Md 
crop  of  the  year),  ripen,  in  their  native  climate,  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  come  to  perfection  in  England,  where,  thoogh 
they  cover  the  branches  in  great  abundance,  at  the  end  of  that  season, 
they  perish  and  fall  off  with  the  first  severe  frosts  of  winter.  The  shoots, 
formed  by  the  second  flow  of  sap,  commonly  called  midsununer  shoots, 
put  forth  figs  in  like  manner  at  every  eye,  but  not  until  the  first  flow  of 
sap  in  the  following  spring.  These  last-mentioned  figs,  which  form  the 
first  crop  of  each  year,  ripen,  in  warmer  climates,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  but  not  in  this  country  before  September  or  October.  In 
warmer  climates,  indeed,  very  little  attention  is  given  to  this  first  crop, 
because  the  midsummer  shoots,  on  which  it  is  borne,  are  commonly  ii^ 
the  proportion  only  of  one  to  six  or  dght  in  length,  when  compared  inth 
the  shoots  of  the  spring,  which  produce  the  second  crop ;  and  the  crop 
itself  is  always  small  in  the  same  proportion :  but  in  England,  it  i^ 
the  reverse,  as  no  care  or  skill  of  the  gardener  can  ever  insure  a  second 
crop  of  ripe  figs  in  the  open  air." 
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He  therefore  recommends  a  system  of  pnming,  which  may  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  midsummer  shoots,  -when  compared  with  the  spring 
shoots,  both  in  number  and  leng;th.  **  For  this  purpose  he  breaks  off  the 
Spring  shoots  as  they  nearly  attain  their  full  growth,  and  just  as  the 
spring  sap  in  each  begins  to  abate  something  of  its  full  yigour.  He 
breaks  them  at  moderate  distances  (six  or  fifteen  inches,  according  to  the 
strength  of  each  shoot)  from  the  place  whence  they  severally  spring, 
taking  care  that  enough  of  the  shoot  be  left  to  admit  of  its  being  bent 
back,  and  nailed  dose  to  the  wall  at  the  ensuing  winter  pruning,  and  that 
one  eye  at  least  be  left  uninjured  by  the  practice ;  and  always  preserving 
a  quantity  unbroken,  enough  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  branches 
and  wood.  The  shoot  may  be  either  broken  short  off,  or  left  suspended 
by  a  few  ragged  filaments,  which  may  afterwards  be  separated  with 
a  knife,  when  the  spring  sap  has  ceased  to  flow.  The  former  mode  is  less 
unsightly,  and  will  therefore  be  generally  preferred  by  the  gardener ;  but 
the  latter  has  been  found  more  successful  in  practice.  It  is  of  conse- 
qaence,  however,  to  the  full  success  of  this  system,  that  the  shoots  should 
be  broken,  and  not  cut.  If  left  to  their  natural  growth,  or  shortened  by 
a  sharp,  smooth  cut  with  a  knife  (instead  of  a  fracture),  they  would  pro- 
duce at  their  extremities  only  one  single  midsummer  shoot,  being  a  simple 
prolongation  of  the  wood  formed  in  the  spring ;  but,  when  the  shoot  is 
broken  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  above  described,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  on  the  second  flow  of  sap  in  July,  two  or  three  more  shoots, 
forming  a  kind  of  stages  horn,  are  pushed  from  the  fractured  part,  instead 
of  one ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  each  of  these,  according  to 
its  length,  will  produce  several  figs  in  the  ensuing  spring,  making  the  first 
crop  of  that  fruit,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  being  ripened  by  our  ordi- 
nvy  summer  and  autumn  heats.  A  sufficient  supply  of  midsummer 
shoots  being  thus  procured  during  the  summer,  room  must  be  made  for 
them  at  the  succeeding  winter  pruning,  by  cutting  away  so  much  of  the 
old  wood  as  will  admit  their  being  all  trained  in  at  full  length,  and  nailed 
close  to  the  wall,  which  should  always  be  done  before  the  severe  frosts. 
Keeping  this  object  in  view,  the  knife  cannot  well  be  used  too  freely  in 
catting  away  the  old  wood ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  its  free 
Dse  wiU  either  injure  the  future  crops,  or  deprive  the  tree  of  its  regular 
supply  of  branches.  The  midsummer  shoots  being  trained  in,  each  of 
them  will  produce,  in  the  following  year,  one  spring  shoot  at  least  at  its 
extremity,  while  another  will  rise  from  each  eye  of  the  remnants  of  the  old 
spring  shoots  that  had  been  preserved  in  the  manner  above  described, 
when  these  shoots  were  broken,  in  the  preceding  month  of  June.    From 
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this  fresh  supply,  by  preserving  the  system  here  explained,  either  wood  or 
froit,  or  both,  may  be  obtained  for  the  saooeeding  year,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  gardener.  Where  wood  is  desired,  he  most  break  them  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  precaution  that  ha^e  beeo 
minutely  explained." — Hart.  TrtaiM. 

The  horizontal  and  pendent  mode  of  training  have  been  recommended 
by  Knight  and  others,  with  a  view  to  check  the  too  rapid  ascent  of  tbe 
sap ;  and,  indeed,  that  intelligent  horticolturist  has  proposed  the  traimng 
of  the  fig  to  one  stem  only,  from  the  top  of  which,  and  near  it,  let  the 
branches  be  trained  horizontally  or  pendently.  '*  Under  such  treatment 
all  troublesome  luxuriance  of  growth  will  soon  disappear :  the  pendent 
shoots  will  not  annually  extend  more  than  a  few  inches,  and  few  or  no 
more  leaves  will  be  produced  than  those  which  the  buds  contain  before 
they  unfold.  The  young  wood  consequently  ceases  to  elongate  very  early 
in  the  season,  and  hence  acquires  perfect  maturity;  while,  by  being 
trained  close  to  the  wall,  it  is  secure,  or  nearly  so,  from  injury  by  the 
severest  frost.  The  quantity  of  mature  and  productive  young  wood  thus 
necessarily  becomes  very  great,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
fruit,  being  in  contact  vrith  the  wall,  and  not  shaded  by  excess  of  foliage, 
acquires  an  early  and  perfect  maturity." — Hart,  Trant, 

Horizontal  training,  Lindley  observes,  is  the  most  eligible  for  the  Fig, 
as  it  checks  its  luxuriance,  and  by  this  means  adds  materially  to  tbe 
ripening  of  its  wood ;  for,  unless  this  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  fruit. 

On  walls  of  sufficient  extent,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
training  will  be  found  to  be  the  common  fan  form,  allowing  the  branches 
to  spread  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  kept  moderately  thin,  so  as  to  leave 
space  for  training  in  young  shoots  at  every  part  of  the  tree,  taking  care  to 
keep  up  a  complete  supply  of  young  wood  towards  tbe  centre  and  bottom 
of  the  tree.  This  can  always  be  accomplished  by  shortening  any  of  the 
leaders,  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  such  young  shoots  as  naturally 
arise  in  proper  places.  The  chief  pruning  should  be  performed  in  sum- 
mer, by  pinching  off  all  unnecessary  shoots,  and  using  the  knife  as  seldom 
as  possible,  unless  it  be  in  removing  naked  branches,  or  in  cutting  back  to 
procure  a  supply  of  young  wood. 

Protecting  thb  Fig  during  WiNTKB-^-The  Pig  is  not  only  often 
very  much  injured  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  but  is  occasionally  killed  down 
to  the  ground,  as  has  been  the  case  this  last  winter,  when  few  fig-trees 
in  Britain  have  escaped.  Our  winters  of  late  years  have  been  in  general 
so  mild,  that  this  precaution  has  bean  very  much  disregarded.    The  e£fbct. 
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however,  of  last  winter's  cold  will,  we  think,  induce  most  gardenen 
to  adopt  some  sort  of  coyering  or  other.  It  being  admitted  that  covering 
is  necessary,  we  will  state  a  few  of  the  materials  used,  and  leave  the  ap* 
plication  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  gardener,  who  will  be  guided  by 
circumstances,  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  winter,  and  the  means  he 
may  have  of  procuring  them. 

The  branches,  whether  of  standard  or  wall-tndned  trees,  may  be  tied 
together  in  bundles,  and  enveloped  in  mats,  hay-bands,  fern,  straw,  or 
other  similar  material,  or  they  may  be  covered  with  paper,  such  as  old 
newspapers,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  communicated  to  it  in  the 
ink,  renders  it  less  liable  to  imbibe  moisture.  Trees  trained  against 
walls  may  be  protected  by  hanging  reed  or  common  mats  in  front  of 
them,  canvass,  branches  of  spruce  fir,  laurels  or  similar  evergreens,  and 
yonng  and  flexible  pUnts  may  be  bent  down  and  covered  under-ground 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  six  inches.  It  is  necessary,  in  all  cases  of  cover- 
ing, to  expose  them  sufficiently  early  in  spring  to  retard  the  bursting  of 
the  buds,  which,  if  too  long  protected,  would  be  apt  to  spring  too  soon, 
and  be  cut  off  by  late  spring  frosts.  A  moveable  awning,  therefore,  of 
canvass  mounted  on  rollers,  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  be 
let  down  and  taken  up,  according  to  circumstances,  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  best. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — ^The  Fig  tree  may  be  said  to  be  exempt  from 
diseases,  unless  such  as  may  be  brought  on  by  injudicious  pruning,  &c. ;  and 
in  regard  to  insects,  it  is  also  almost  free  from  them,  at  least  when  grown 
in  the  open  air.  The  red  spider  and  thrips  ofken  attack  them  in  forcing 
houses ;  but  both  are  brought  on  by  over-heat  and  a  deficiency  of  water- 
ing, and  therefore  can  be  got  easily  rid  of  by  a  free  application  of 
the  syringe,  or  by  sprinkling  a  thin  solution  of  sulphur  over  the  flues, 
when  they  are  at  their  greatest  heat.  The  green  fly  (Jphia)  sometimes, 
hut  rarely,  attacks  them :  fumigation  with  tobacco,  or  damping  the  leaves, 
and  dustiitg  them  over  with  Scotch  snuff  or  tobacco-powder,  is  completely 
efficacious. 

Thinning  the  Feuit. — The  fruit  of  the  Fig  seldom  requires  thinning ; 
but  no  doubt,  where  many  abound,  a  moderate  attention  to  this  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  trees,  and  also  to  those  fruit  which  are  left.  On  the 
open  wall  and  on  standards,  it  is  judicious  to  remove  all  those  young  figs 
which  make  their  appearance  alter  midsummer,  as  they  would  not  ripen 
without  artificial  heat. 

Forcing. — ^The  Fig  is  usually  planted  in  large  pots  when  it  is  intended 
to  be  brought  to  early  maturity  by  artificial  means,  and  is  also  often 
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planted  againtt  treUiMi  on  the  back  walls  of  peach  honses  and  emeries ; 
and  in  tome  eztentiYe  ertahlinhmcnta  homes  are  dedicated  to  tlie  par- 
pose,  as  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  Hampton  Covat,  &c.  In  r^^ 
to  structure,  any  weU-ananged  peach  house  oridnery mil  be  a  good  model 
for  a  Figery,  in  which  they  may  be  either  planted  out  and  trained  as 
standards,  or  to  trellises,  or  grown  in  pots  or  large  boxes. 

The  above  observations  are  applicable  to  plants  of  this  kind  grown  in 
houses :  such  as  are  kept  in  pots  seldom  require  any  pruning,  unless 
it  be  the  removal  of  an  ill-placed  shoot,  or  to  thin  them  a  little,  should 
they  become  crowded  in  their  branches.  The  limited  extent  to  which 
their  roots  extend,  when  in  pots,  completely  checks  that  luxuriance  of 
growth  so  common  in  the  Fig,  and  at  the  season  when  the  foliage  and 
fhiit  require  the  most  nouririiment,  it  can  always  be  supplied  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure.  When  figs  are  planted  out  permanently  in  hot- 
houses, it  will  be  well  to  limit  the  extension  of  their  roots,  by  inter- 
secting the  border  with  brick  walls,  and  laying  the  bottom  perfectly 
dry,  and  impervious  to  the  roots. 

The  season  for  beginning  to  force  the  Fig  must  always  depend  on  the 
period  when  the  fruit  is  wanted  to  be  ripe ;  but  the  Fig,  of  all  other  trees, 
bears  forcing  the  best,  and  will  vegetate  with  much  less  chance  of  failure 
at  an  early  period  of  the  winter  than  the  peach  or  the  vine.  December, 
January,  or  February,  are  the  times  for  commencement  in  general :  those 
begun  to  force  in  January  will  be  ripe  in  June,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  general  temperature  of  the  Fig  house  may  be  fixed  at  three  or  four 
degrees  above  that  recommended  for  the  cherry  or  peach  house,  increas- 
ing the  heat,  however,  when  the  season  of  ripening  begins,  a  few  degrees 
more.  The  Fig,  however,  will  succeed  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
pine  stove ;  and  upon  the  curbs  and  over  the  flues  of  such  structuiea  the 
Fig  is  very  often  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Figs  grown  in  pots,  particularly  in  a  high  temperature,  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  until  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  takes  place,  when  it  must 
be  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  both  at  the  roots,  and  also  over  the 
foliage. 

The  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  successfully  forced  the  White 
Marseilles  Fig,  by  removing  them  from  the  stove  in  the  end  of  May  or 
begvuiing  of  June  (at  which  period  the  crop  was  gathered),  and  plaong 
them  under  a  north  wall  tiU  September ;  he  then  transferred  them  to  the 
stove,  by  which  they  ripened  their  fruit  in  January  or  February,  and  oon- 
tinued  to  produce  till  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  vrere 
again  removed  from  the  stove,  as  above. 


THE  FILBERT. 

Tbis  \m  tbe  Coryha  aveUana  of  LiiiTUEns,  and  belonging  M  hia  tnent;- 
first  class,  Monacia,  cantoining  all  pliuils  having  male  and  female  flowen 
separate  on  the  Mme  root,  la  the  natural  BjBtem,  the  tree  belongs  to 
jitneHtaeeis,  which  includes  all  plants  whicb  have  their  male  flowen  ar- 
rmi^ed  in  amentt,  or  wbat  are  comnionl;  called  catkins,  very  conspicuous 
oa  thia  tree  during  winter.  The  female  flowers  are  bright  purple,  small, 
aod  proceed  from  the  largest  buds. 

like  the  cherry,  the  ^bert  is  a  native  of  Pontus ;  from  whence  it  was 
carried,  fint,  into  Natolia  and  Greece,  and  Irom  thence,  bf  the  Romans, 
into  lialy.  At  what  period  they  were  brought  into  Britain  is  now  very 
DDcertain ;  that  is  to  saj,  the  lai^  or  cultivated  filberts ;  foi  the  wild,  or 
hazel-nnt,  the  ori^al  parent  of  the  Filbert,  is  a  native  of  moat  parts  of 
this  coontrr,  bat  almost  as  difl'erent  from  it  as  the  wild  apple  is  from  the 
enltivstcd  one.  That  the  ^bert  did  not  originate  here  naturally,  but  was 
an  imported  plant,  is  evident  from  the  name,  which  was  originally  called 
full  beards,  or  nnta  with  full  beards,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  com- 
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moil  natiTe  torts,  and  hence  became  corrnpted  to  filbeard  and  i&berd,  and 
finally  into  filbert 

It  18  not  improbable  bnt  that  it  waa  first  introdnced  into  the  county  of 
Kent,  where  it  is  more  extensiTely  coltivmted  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Britain.  It  is  said  that  there  is  more  of  this  finit  grown  within  a  few 
miles  round  Maidstone  than  in  all  England  besides,  seyeral  hmidied 
acres  being  occupied  with  them  alone.  The  principal  supply  of  the 
London  maiicet  is  finom  the  Kentish  filbert  orchanh,  and  that  of  the  large 
cob,  or  Barcelona  nut,  finom  Spain,  where,  as  Swinbum,  in  his  Travels, 
informs  us,  they  abound  in  such  quantities,  that  a  single  wood,  near 
Recus,  has  produced  sixty  thousand  bushels  in  one  year  alone ;  and  the 
produce  of  one  acre  in  this  country  has  been  estimated  in  some  yean  as 
being  worth  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

Filberts  are  supposed  to  be  less  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  common 
nuts  of  our  woods,  but  should  only  be  eaten  in  moderation.  In  ancient 
times  they  were  eaten  after  fish,  instead  of  cheese,  to  preyent  the  engen- 
dering of  phlegm,  and  hence  the  saying — 

**  FMt  pisces  nuces,  post  cames  casens  adsit.** 

Burning  nuts  is  a  famous  charm  amongst  the  Scottish  peasantry,  which 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Ayrshire  bard,  who  says — 

«  To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 
An'  baud  their  Halloween." 

The  Roman  bridegrooms,  on  the  night  of  their  marriage,  scattered  nats 
among  the  boys,  intimating  that  they  dropped  boyish  amusements,  and 
thenceforth  were  to  act  the  part  of  men. 

SELECT   LIST  OP   FILBERTS. 

1.  Red  Filbert.— This  variety  is  very  distinct  ftt>m  aD  others,  the  pcUicle  of  the 
kernel  bein^  of  a  crimson  red  colour.  It  is  superior  in  flavour  to  the  white 
variety,  but  is  less  prolific.  It  requires  a  li^bt,  hazelly,  loamy  soil,  but  not  en- 
riched by  manure. 

2.  White  Filbert.— A  more  abundant  and  more  generally  cultivated  sort  than  tiie 
last.  This  is  the  sort  so  extensively  cultivated  in  Kent.  Both  have  a  lonff 
tubular  husk,  which  is  so  much  contracted  towards  the  apex  of  the  fruit  as  to 
prevent  its  falling  out,  which  renders  them  the  best  for  keeping  long  in  the 
husks. 

3.  Cosford  Nut.— An  improved  variety  of  the  hazel,  brought  into  notice  by 
Mr.  Kirk,  of  Brompton,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  originated  flrom  seed  by 
a  Miss  Young,  of  Cosford,  in  Suffolk.  The  sketch  at  the  end  of  this  article 
is  an  excellent  representation  of  this  variety,  and  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
its  merits  than  a  page  of  letterpress  description. 
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4.  Laige  Cob,  or  BurceloDa  Nut.— Trees  of  this  sort  were  first  introduced  by  John 
Bay,  about  1665 ;  but  the  nuts  had  been  long  known  before  that  period,  and 
annually  imported  ftt>m  Barcelona.  Not  a  prolific  bearer  in  this  country, 
probably  owing^,  as  Refers  supposes,  from  their  beings  planted  in  too  rich 
a  soil. 

5.  The  Frizzled  Filbert.~This  is  comparatively  a  modem  Tsriety,  said  to  have 
originated  at  Hoveton,  near  Norwich.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
nuts  by  the  frizzled  appearance  of  the  husk,  which  renders  it  rather  ornamental, 
and  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  back  parts  of  shrubberies. 

Pbopaoation. — ^The  PQbert  may  be  propagated  by  all  the  usual  modes 
practised  on  ligneous  plants ;  but  the  most  certain  is  by  laying  the  young 
wood  in  spring,  or  by  grafting  them  upon  stocks  of  their  own  kind,  origi- 
nated by  seeds.  If  by  the  latter  mode,  the  operation  most  be  performed 
in  February  or  March,  as  the  sap  rises  early  in  this  tribe.  The  Maidstone 
cultivators,  however,  increase  them  from  suckers. 

Pruning  and  Training.  — "  It  may  be  matter  of  wonder,''  says 
Rogers,  **  but  so  it  happens,  that  the  generality  of  gardeners  know  little 
or  nothing  about  pruning  filbert  trees.  The  art  has  never  been  studied, 
either  by  masters  or  men ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  branch  of  the 
proner's  art  should  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  untaught,  un- 
lettered  Kentish  peasant — without  books,  without  master,  save  experi- 
ence, without  mistress,  save  Nature  herself.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  this 
art  has  been  engrossed  by  the  labourers  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country 
without  its  being  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.''  No  author 
we  have  consulted  has  laid  down  any  definite  or  even  rational  rules  for 
pruning  this  tree,  until  the  appearance  of  a  communication  in  the  Lond. 
Hort,  Soc,  Trans,,  voL  iv.,  by  Mr.  Williamson,  in  which  is  detailed  the 
rationale  of  the  Maidstone  practice,  and  which  is  to  the  following  effect : 
— **  The  trees  are  trained  vrith  short  stems,  like  gooseberry  bushes,  but 
with  the  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  punch  bowl,  and  exceedingly  thin  of 
wood ;  and  to  prune  them  writh  an  exact  attention  to  the  mode  of  bearing," 
oar  authority  advises  to  plant  the  trees  where  they  are  to  remain,  to 
suffer  them  to  grow  without  restraint  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  to 
cut  tiiem  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  push 
five  or  six  strong  shoots,  which,  the  second  year  after  cutting  down,  are 
to  be  shortened  one-third.  Then  place  a  small  hoop  within  the  branches, 
and  fasten  the  shoots  to  it  at  equal  distances.  In  the  third  year  a  shoot 
will  spring  from  each  bud :  these  must  be  suffered  to  grow  till  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  or  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  when  they  are  to  be  cut  off 
nearly  close  to  the.  original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoots  of  the  last  year 
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•hortened  two-thirdi.  In  the  fifth  yetr,  several  imall  shoots  will  arisefirma 
the  bases  of  the  side  branches  which  were  cnt  off  the  inreeeding  year : 
from  these  the  fruit  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  future  object  of  the  pnmer 
must  be  directed  to  produce  an  annual  supply  of  these  by  cutting  oat  sll 
that  have  borne  fruit.  The  leading  shoot  is  every  year  to  be  shortened 
two-thirds  or  niore,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  neit  be 
suffered  to  exceed  six  feet.  Every  shoot  that  is  left  to  produce  fruit 
should  ako  be  topped,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  being  exhausted  in 
making  wood  at  the  end  of  the  branch.  Observer  in  pruning  early  in  spring, 
to  have  a  due  supply  of  male  blossoms,  and  to  eradicate  all  suckers.'' 

The  following  excellent  practical  observations  are  given  by  Rogers  on 
the  same  subject : — **  The  principle  of  the  Msidstone  pmners  appears  to 
be  this, — ^to  check  and  control  the  natural  growth,  and  thereby  bring  forth 
the  fruit-bearing  principle  in  greater  force  and  energy.  After  training  the 
tree  to  a  dwarf  habit,  they  allow  it  to  expend  its  strength  in  no  other  way 
than  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  Filbert  is  naturally  only  a 
slurub,  or  small  tree,  and  the  cultivator  makes  it  still  less  for  his  convenience. 


::iS^ 
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The  young  plants  chosen  are  such  as  have  been  raised  from  layers,  and 
which  have  been  lined  or  bedded  out  in  the  nursery  for  two  or  three 
years.  Each  plant  should  have  one  strong  upright  shoot,  of  not  1^  than 
three  feet  in  height,  this  being  necessary  in  order  to  the  future^  form  of 
the  head ;  and  this,  early  in  the  spring,  is  cut  down  to  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  This  height  win  admit  ci  a  dear  stem  of 
twelve  inches  below,  and  which  part  must  be  at  first  and  ever  afterwards 
kept  free  from  shoots,  as  well  as  suckers  from  the  root.     If  eight  strong 
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sboots  be  produced  in  the  first  summer,  they  must  be  carefiiUy  preserved, 
as  that  number  is  required  to  form  the  head ;  but  if  less  than  this  number 
comes  forth,  than  two  or  three  of  the  stnmgest  (or  the  whole  if  neces- 
sary) must  be  shortened  back  to  half  their  length  at  the  next  pruning,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  requisite  number. 

These  being  obtained,  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  trained,  at  first 
nearly  horizontally,  and  afterwards  curving  upwards,  which  will  give  them 
that  open,  cup-like  form  desired ;  and  this  may  be  facilitated  by  intro- 
ducing a  hoop  into  the  centre  of  the  bush,  to  which  the  sboots  are  to  be 
fastened.  This  habit  may  also  be  assisted  by  observing  always  to  cut  at 
an  outside  bud.  The  centre  to  be  from  this  time  iorthvdth  kept  open 
and  free  of  branches,  and  when  these  have  attained  the  height  of  six  feett 
the  tree,  so  fiu*  as  training  is  concerned,  is  completed. 

^  The  subsequent  management  of  the  tree,''  Rogers  continues, ''  both 
while  gaining  the  desired  form,  and  afterwards,  consists  in  preserving  all 
the  short  spars  which  will  be  produced  on  the  branches,  and  cutting 
away  or  shortening  the  laterals  which  every  year  rise  from  the  same. 
The  management  of  these  laterals  is  of  great  consequence.  If  they 
exceed  the  length  of  six  inches,  they  may  be  cut  back  to  a  few  buds ; 
but  if  less,  they  should  be  preserved,  as  their  points  are  generally  fruitful. 
The  grand  object  with  the  pruner  is  to  have  the  branches  thickly  beset 
with  firuitful  spurs ;  and  these  are  only  reduced  in  length,  when,  after  a 
few  years'  growth,  they  become  too  distant  from  the  branch,  when  they 
are  cut  back  to  a  healthy  spur  behind.  If  any  part  of  the  branch  becomes 
Accidentally  naked,  a  strong  shoot  from  the  bottom  may  be  led  up,  and 
managed  so  as  to  fill  up  the  vacancy." 

Gathering  and  Pbbsekyino  thb  Fruit. — The  maturity  of  nuts  of 
all  sorts  is  knovm  by  the  cup  turning  brown,  and  by  their  readily  quitting 
the  husk.  Those  intended  for  long-keeping  should  be  well  ripened  on 
the  tree,  and  when  gathered  laid  on  a  dry  floor  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  packed  in  boxes  or  jars  in  dry  sand.  The  late  Mr.  Bradwick 
kept  nuts  two  years  by  closing  them  up  air-tight  in  emptied  butter  firkins^ 
And  placing  them  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — From  diseases  the  Filbert  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  exempt,  but  not  so  from  the  attacks  of  insects ;  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  which,  however,  is  the  nut  weevil  (Bakminus  nueum)f  the  grub  or 
larva  of  which  is  often  very  disagreeably  found  feeding  on  the  kernel 
upon  cracking  the  nut.  The  best  description  we  have  met  with  of  this 
insect  is  in  Salisbury's  Hints  to  the  Proprietors  of  Orchards,  p.  95,  who 
Bays  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  August,  where  the  future  young  laryie 
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may  Had  tnffident  nonriihment,  and  thu  place  ii  alwayi  a  ?oiu>E.  green, 
and  loft  nut,  in  *hich  the  Iceroel  ia  itill  tctj  unall ;  Ihii  the  chafer  (that 
ii,  the  female  inteci)  bom  through  with  her  roatnun,  and  knowi  by  thia 
not  only  whether  the  not  ii  good  and  unnd,  bnt  alio  whether  anoClier 
chafer  hai  not  pnt  ui  egg  in  it  alieadj,  and  hence  we  Kidom  or  Dcrer 
find  more  than  one  lam  in  a  not.  If  it  finds  the  nut  in  the  reqaiitd 
atate,  It  proeeedi  to  U7  Ua  egg  in  the  kernel  in  such  a  manner  (hat  it 
remaina  Micking  to  it,  and  after  a  fortnight,  or  aometiinea  later,  the  larva 
comet  out,  and  aeqnirca  iti  full  lize  in  September  or  October,  at  whic}) 
tiiae  we  find  very  often  the  nut  filled  with  a  larva,  and  itt  excremeoia 
inatead  of  the  kerneL"  The  laira  continnei  within  the  thell,  either  till 
it  bai  eaten  up  the  kernel  and  perithed  from  want  of  food,  which  ia  the 
caae  when  the  kernel  haa  not  attiuned  ita  full  aize  before  the  larva  ia 
batched,  or  until  ithai  attained  its  full  perfection,  which  iathe  cate  when 
the  kernel  ii  fully  grown,  and  thua  aflbrdiug  auffldeut  nouriihmeot  to 
enable  the  lana  to  eat  iti  way  through  the  thell,  when  it  eacapea,  and 
buriea  itself  under  ground  till  the  returning  anmmer.  Such  being  the 
economy  of  thu  inaect,  it  qipeart,  therefore,  that  the  only  period  when 
ita  destruction  can  take  place  ia  in  August,  when  it  haa  attuned  itt  per- 
fect atate,  and  may  be  detected  upon  the  treea. 
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THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  GoosebeiT)',  in  in  wild  or  uncoltivUed  ttate,  is  a  nadve  of  Tuiaiu 
parts  of  Britian,  u  viell  as  of  moat  countriea  of  Europe.  That  it  wob 
DDknown  to  the  ancieDts  is  highly  probable,  aa  no  author  notices  it  before 
Qie  time  of  Geranl,  Culpepper,  and  Tuaaer ;  the  latter,  in  hia  Fht  hundred 
Foiali,  &C.,  aays  — 

"  The  bariwry,  nspis  and  gm>Ml>e>T  tOj 
Looks  BOR  to  be  planted  u  otha:  tbiag;!  do  j 
He  gooaebery,  reapia,  and  rosea  al  tluree. 
With  atiawberies  nnder  fliem,  trimly  agree." 

A  gooaeberry  of  a  pale  colour  was  introduced  here  from  Flanderi,  in 

the  Cme  of  Hemy  VIII.,  and  ii  the  only  instance  within  our  knowledge 

of  auj  variety  of  this  fruit  having  been  bronght  from  a  foreign  country. 

It  may  JQBtly  be  called  a  Britiah  fruit,  as  it  ia  met  with  here  in  greater 

^vnAuioD  and  in  a  much  higher  atale  of  cultiratioa  than  in  any  other 

%Uy  in  the  world.    It  is  but  Utile  erteemed  on  the  continent,  fbr 

t  of  beii^  better  Icnown,  and  fbreigneta  seetu  more  aatoniahed  at  the 

^  OQT  gooieberry  than  with  that  of  any  other  frnit,  if  we  except  the 

Vt  >nd  the  pine. 

tof  the  name  has  been  acconnted  fbr  in  varioaa  nays,  and 
of  namei  by  which  it  is  known  eridently  prove  how  uni- 
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Of  thete  modes,  that  by  cuttings  is  the  most  iisiisl  and  sncoeasful,  although 
they  are  sometimes  also  originated  from  seeds,  with  a  view  to  obtain  new 
or  improved  varietiea. 

CuTTiNoa. — Forsyth  says  the  best  time  for  planting  cattings  is  about 
Michaelmas,  always  cutting  them  finom  the  strongest  and  cleanest  shoots  .- 
the  length  of  the  cuttings  should  be  from  six  to  eight  inches,  plantiiig 
them  on  an  east  or  north  border,  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  row  to 
row,  leaving  them  about  three  inches  above  ground.  Water  them  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather  during  the  spring.  Lindley  says,  when  strong 
cuttings  cannot  be  obtained,  shorter  ones  of  six  inches  in  length  vnll  be 
sufficient,  planting  them  so  that  the  two  upper  eyes  only  are  aboye  the 
sur&ce  of  the  bed :  these  will  generally  produce  two  shoots  each,  the 
strongest  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  may  be  selected  to  form 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  shortened  to  the  desired  height.  If  one  or  two 
small  cuttings  only  can  be  obtained  from  a  plant  for  propagation,  short 
lengths  of  three  inches  each,  including  the  extremity,  may  be  planted  with 
success  under  a  hand-glass,  leaving  only  one  eye  above  the  sur&ce,  or, 
which  is  better,  level  with  the  surface :  the  month  of  October,  he  says,  is 
the  best  time  for  this  purpose.  Abercrombie  prefers  the  autumn,  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  but  says  that  it  may  also  be  performed  any  time  in  winter, 
in  mild  weather,  and  early  part  of  spring;  he  selects  weU-ripened  wood 
of  last  summer's  growth,  cuts  them  off  about  ten,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  plants  them  in  a  shady  border,  inserting  them  to 
nearly  half  their  length.  Miller  likewise  prefers  autumnal  planting,  and 
also  the  moderately  strong  wood  from  the  bearing  shoots,  to  those  ^onr- 
mandt  which  issue  from  the  main  stem.  Cut  them  at  such  a  length  as 
the  strength  and  ripeness  of  the  wood  will  bear,  and  cut  off  all  the  buds, 
excepting  three,  or  at  most  four,  at  top,  the  lower  part  forming  a  single 
stem  of  nine  inches  or  a  foot  high,  from  the  top  of  which  the  branches 
should  radiate  upwards,  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  or  better  if  forty-five 
degrees.  Haynes,  a  modem  cultivator,  has  practised  taking  off  cuttings 
in  July,  when  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree,  with  a  view  to  make  certain  of  tiie 
sorts ;  he  plants,  waters,  and  shades  such  cuttings,  and  produces  as  good 
plants  as  from  wood  that  has  been  fully  matured. 

Suckers. — ^This  mode  is  nearly  abandoned  by  modem  cultivators,  be- 
cause they  are  so  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  not  so  much  from 
an  idea  that  plants  originated  by  this  means  would  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  throw  up  suckers  to  the  extent  so  as  to  become  injurious  to  the 
plant,  or  cumbersome  to  the  ground.  **  There  is,  however,''  says  Miller, 
^<  but  little  foundation  for  this,  for  it  is  peculiar  to  these  shrubs  to  send 
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up  sncken,  whether  they  be  raised  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by  any  other 
method :  he  therefore  does  not  object  to  them,  and  observes  that  they  wilt 
produce  fruit  the  year  following.  The  reason  he  giives  for  cutting*  off  all 
the  buds  that  are  to  be  inserted  under-ground,  when  the  cutting  is  planted^ 
is  to  prevent  the  production  of  suckers,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  tendency 
to  their  production.         ' 

Soil. — This  plant  appears  to  flourish  in  almost  all  soils,  but  of  course 
in  those  that  are  rather  humid  and  richly  manured,  the  fruit  will  attain 
the  largest  size.  The  best  soil,  Rogers  observes,  is  a  fine  fresh  loam, 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  if  resting*  on  s 
subsoil  of  clay,  so  much  the  better. 

Plantino. — ^Early  autumnal  planting  is  to  be  preferred  in  most  soils ; 
bnt  any  time  during  open  weather,  from  October  till  the  beginning  of 
March,  will  do.  The  situation  in  which  they  should  be  placed  is  of  much 
importance,  and  must  be  varied  according  to  the  object  the  cultivator  has 
in  view.  If  early  fruit  be  desired,  the  earliest  sorts  should  be  sdected, 
and  planted  against  east  or  west  walls,  and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  against 
sooth  ones ;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  spaces  where  the  permanent  trees  have 
not  fully  occupied  them.  Next  to  these  situations,  the  warmest  and 
most  sheltered  borders  should  be  chosen.  Where  very  late  crops  are  de- 
sired, then  the  latest  ripening  and  thick-skinned  sorts  should  be  pre- 
ferred ;  the  latter,  because  they  hang  long  on  the  tree  after  they  are  ripe, 
^thout  rotting  or  falling  off.  These  being  also  planted  against  walls,  are 
more  readily  protected  from  birds  by  netting,  and  also  from  frost,  or 
excess  of  rain,  by  canvass  or  mats  hung  over  them. 

Where  they  are  planted  for  general  crops  of  fruit,  and  upon  a  large 
Kale,  then  an  open,  exposed  quarter  of  the  garden  should  be  selected, 
where  they  may  be  planted  in  parallel  lines,  about  eight  feet  asunder,  and 
nx  feet  distant  in  the  line.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  plant  them  along 
the  sides  of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  at  six  or  eight  feet  apart  or 
inore,  according  to  taste.  In  whatever  way  they  are  arranged,  they  should 
never  be  set  under  the  drip  of  trees ;  for,  although  we  often  see  them  so 
treated,  we  find  at  the  same  time  that  such  bushes  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  caterpiUars  than  those  that  are  more  favourably  placed,  and 
also  that  their  fruit  is  very  inferior,  and  deficient  in  flavour. 

In  small  gardens  they  may  be  with  great  propriety  planted  as  espaliers 
^y  the  sides  of  walks,  and  in  this  way  they  produce  abundant  crops,  ripen 
^ly,  and  are  improved  in  flavour,  on  account  of  the  sun  reaching  them 
better  than  when  grown  in  the  standard  fashion.  In  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  Hope,  in  the  Deepden,  in  Surrey,  we  have  remarked  them  trained  to 
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pnedted  with  good  effaet;  wdwefindit  ilioftpptOTedof  b;rUr.ThoiDp- 
•on,  who,  in  E»ey.  </  Oatd.,  dinscU  <Hie  end  of  a  itick  to  be  placid 
againit  the  upper  part  of  the  Kem  of  the  boih,  and  the  other  struck  with 
«  mallet,  bj  whieh  Oit  greater  p«tt  of  the  Mten>iU*i^  wiU  '>e  ahikei 
to  die  ground.  Id  order  not  to  iqure  the  baric,  the  end  of  the  stick  nuy 
be  rather  lm>ad,  and  covered  with  leather ;  but  not  lo  mnch  padded  as  m 
countenct  the  tmartnisi  at  the  atroke.  The  fint  and  aecond  strokes  aie 
the  moit  effectual,  becaoie,  after  the  alarm  is  giTcn,  the  cBter|Hllan  eieit 
themKlTsa  in  lecariiig  their  hold.  When  the  cater^llart  Me  on  the 
ground,  they  may  be  eaiuly  deatroyed  by  sprinkling  them  with  lime-waKt, 
tobacco-water,  or,  according  to  lome,  with  a  decoction  of  walnnt-tree 
leaTca,  potato  haulm,  or  chamomile  flowera." 
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THE   MEDLAR. 

The  Medlar  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  but  has  always  been 
considered  as  an  inferior  fruit ;  and,  although  esteemed  by  some,  is  per- 
haps  the  least  in  general  estimation  of  any  of  our  common  fruits.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  appears  to  be  naturalized  to  some  parts 
of  England. 

Vabibtiss. — Miller  appears  to  consider  two  sorts  only,  viz.,  the  com- 
mon or  Nottingham,  and  the  large  Dutch  Medlars,  as  worth  cultivation 
as  fruit-bearing  trees.  Forsyth  also  prefers  the  Great  Medlar  and  the 
Dutch,  bat  observes  that  there  is  a  smaller  sort,  which  is  a  variety  of  the 
Gennan  or  Dutch  sort,  and  the  Oriental  sort,  mentioned  by  Miller  a&  a 
native  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  as  well  as  several  sped^s  introduced  from 
North  America ;  but  these  are,  he  considers,  more  trees  of  ornament  than 
for  the  value  of  their  fruit.  Rogers  recommends  only  the  Large  Dutch 
and  Nottingham  Medlars,  and  Lindley  joins  him  in  this  recommendation. 

SELECT  LIST   OF   MEDLARS. 

1.  Dutch  Medlar.  2.  Nottingham  Medlar. 

Propagation. — The  Medlar  may  be  propagated  by  all  the  modes 
usually  employed  in  rearing  fruit-trees,  but  grafting  and  budding  are  the 
oaost  general  in  practice.  The  best  stock  for  either  purpose  is  the  com- 
mon pear  stock,  although  the  white  thorn  is  also  sometimes  used ;  but 
trees  wrought  on  the  former  of  these  are  always  the  best. 

Soil. — ^The  Medlar  is  by  no  means  very  choice  with  respect  to  soil ; 
one  that  is  of  a  deep  loamy  and  rather  humid  nature,  provided  it  be  not 
wet  at  bottom,  is  the  best. 

Pruning. — This  tree  produces  its  fruit  on  8purs>  and  requires  but  little 
pmning  after  the  head  is  properly  formed ;  to  effect  which  a  judicious 
shortening  of  the  shoots  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  growth  is 
required.  It  is  usually  treated  as  a  standard  tree,  and  one  or  two  are 
considered  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  a  large  family. 
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THE   MELON. 


Nbitheb  the  natiYe  country  of  the  Melon,  nor  the  date  of  its  uitrodi»> 
tion  into  this  country,  is  at  all  known.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Persia ;  at  least  it  was  from  that  country  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  prior  to  1570; 
but  that  we  still  possess  the  individual  variety  then  grown  is,  we  think, 
highly  improbable,  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  this  fruit  to  sport 
into  varieties  when  grovni  in  common. 

It  appears  by  some  authorities  that  we  received  the  Melon  direct  bm 
Jamaica ;  but,  as  they  have  abounded  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe  for  ages,  having  been  introduced  to  Italy  from  Armenia,  may  ve 
not  reasonably  infer  that  they  were  brought  hither  from  Italy  or  Spain? 
Of  late  years  we  have  received  many  new  and  very  excellent  and  distinct 
varieties  of  this  fruit  from  Persia,  where,  if  not  indigenous,  they  most 
have  been  extensively  cultivated  for  ages.  The  early  introduced  sorts 
from  Jamaica  were  called  Musk  Melons,  a  name  now  nearly  obsolete. 
The  Cantaleups  are  known  to  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouifaood 
of  Rome,  from  a  place  of  that  name,  where  the  Pope  has  a  country  seat, 
and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  nearly  globular  form,  rough, 
vrarty,  or  netted  outer  covering,  and  by  both  their  fruit  and  leaves  being 
of  moderate  size.  The  Romanas  also  are  of  Italian  origin,  and  were  once 
held  in  great  esteem :  they  differ  from  the  Cantaleups  in  being  larger, 
oval-shaped,  netted,  and  having  their  fruit  and  leaves  also  rather  larger, 
as  well  as  in  being  more  abundant  bearers.  The  varieties  originated  from 
the  Cantaleups  and  Romanas  were  long  held  in  esteem,  and,  although 
many  of  them  are  now  lost,  many  others  have  arisen  of  greater  or  of  equal 
merit.  The  Persian  sorts  also  form  quite  a  section  by  themselves.  **  They 
are  altogether  destitute  of  the  thick,  hard  rind  which  characterizes"  the 
European  sorts,  '<  and  which  renders  the  one-half  of  every  fruit  useless ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  protected  by  a  skin  so  thin  and  delicate,  that 
they  are  subject  to  injury  from  causes  which  would  produce  no  pcr- 
eeptible  effect  upon  the  Melons  of  Europe.    Their  flesh  is  extremely  ten- 
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der,  rich,  and  sweet,  flowing  copioasly,  with  a  cool  juice,  which  renders 
them  still  more  grateful.  To  these  important  qualities  they  in  many 
cases  add  the  merit  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  always  extremely  beautiful. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  cultivation  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties :  they  are  found  to  require  a  yery  high  temperature,  a  dry  at* 
mosphere,  and  an  extremely  humid  soil ;  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
impatient  of  an  undue  supply  of  moisture,  which  causes  spotting  and 
decay  long  before  the  fruit  is  matured.  It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to 
maintain  that  necessary  balance  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  in  Persia 
arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation.  In  that 
country,  we  are  told,  the  Melon  is  grown  in  open  fields,  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  small  streams,  between  which  lie  elevated  beds  richly 
manured  with  pigeon's  dung.  Upon  these  beds  the  Melons  are  planted. 
The  Persian  gardener  has,  therefore,  to  guard  against  nothing  but  a 
scarcity  of  water ;  every  other  requisite  is  provided  by  his  own  favour- 
able climate.  With  us,  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the  water,  and 
the  heat,  are  aU  artificial  agents,  operating  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  most  successful  method  of  cultivation  which  has  yet  been  practised 
seems  to  be,  to  supply  the  plants  abundantly  with  water  at  the  roots,  but 
to  give  them  as  little  as  possible  over-head ;  to  combine  copious  ventila- 
tion and  high  temperature,  by  means  of  frequently  renewing  the  linings 
with  hot  dung,  and  to  elevate  each  fruit  a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  by 
means  of  a  slate  laid  upon  two  bricks  placed  side  by  side." — Lindley*t 
Guide,  Sfc, 

SELECT  LIST  OF   MELONS. 

!•  Black  Bock.— Fruit,  large ;  form,  somewhat  oval,  but  flattened  at  the  ends ; 
colour,  deep  green,  turning  yellow  when  full  ripe,  and  covered  with  large 
darkish  carbuncles ;  flesh,  thick,  veiy  firm,  deep  orange  when  ripe ;  weight, 
from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds. 

2.  Early  Cantalenp.— Fruit,  small ;  form,  nearly  globular ;  colour,  whitish  green, 
with  dark  blotches ;  flesh,  deep  orange,  and  firm ;  weight,  from  two  to  four 
pounds.  A  very  prolific  bearer,  setting  its  fruit  well.  Introduced  trom  Portu- 
gal about  150  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  Dormer  Stanhope. 

3.  Early  Polignac.— Fruit,  medium  size ;  form,  nearly  globular ;  colour,  pale  yel- 
low, very  slightly  warted ;  flesh,  thick,  yellowish  red. 

4.  Hardy  Ridge.— Fruit,  small ;  form,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened;  colour,  dull 
yellow,  mottled  with  green ;  flesh,  orange  red,  not  very  thidc.  An  excellent, 
hardy  sort. 

5.  Montague  Cantaloup.  —  Originated  at  Ditton  Park,  near  Windsor,  a  seat  of 
I^rd  Montague,  about  twenty  years  ago.    Fruit,  middle  size ;  form,  varying 
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from  roond  to  oval;  colour,  greenish  white,  slightly  netted ;  flesh,  red,  tbkk, 
soft,  and  delicate.    One  of  onr  hest  sorts. 

6.  Orange  Cantaleap,  or  Golden  Cantaleup.— Introduced  from  the  sooth  of  France 
to  Sir  Philip  Stephens.  Frait,  medimn  sixe,  or  rather  below  it ;  form,  globahr ; 
colour,  yellow,  slightly  netted  on  the  snrlhoe;  flesh,  deep  onage  red.  "  If 
cat,'*  says  Rogers,  "  before  it  be  ftilly  ripe,  it  may  be  kqit  for  aoonsidenbk 
time,  flnt  in  a  cool,  and  afterwards  in  a  warm  place,  to  prepare  it  for  tbetiUe. 
By  SQch  means  it  may  be  kept  good  till  the  end  of  October.*' 

7.  Netted  Soccada,  or  Coral  Succada.— Introdaced  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  it 
the  same  time  with  the  last.  Fridt,  under  the  middle  sise ;  form,  nrand ;  cokmr, 
doll  pale  green,  closely  netted ;  fleah,  deep  orange,  approaching  light  sciriet 
An  excellent  bearer,  setting  its  ftidt  freely. 

8.  Romana.— One  of  our  oldest  varieties,  so  caUed  from  that  part  of  Italy,  whcreit 
is  much  grown.  Of  this  sort  there  are  three  varieties ;  the  oval,  the  round,  aid 
the  netted.  Rogers  informs  os,  that  he  has  cultivated  this  sort  for  sixty  yean 
without  observing  the  least  diange  of  character  in  it ;  and  states  the  fact  to 
show  the  possibility  cf  cultivating  the  Melon,  without  allowing  it  to  become 
mixed  with  other  sorts,  a  circumstance  we  have  great  doabts  in  bdieving' 
Fruit,  middle-sized;  form,  oval;  colour,  pale  yellow,  and  netted;  flesh,  deep 
yellow ;  varying  in  weight  fW>m  one  to  four  pounds. 

9.  Silver  Rock.— So  called  to  distinguish  it  finom  the  Kack,  Golden,  andofiier 
Rock  Melons.  Fruit,  about  middle  die ;  form,  nearly  round ;  colour,  greenisb 
yellow,  with  many  small  warts  and  orange-coloured  blotches  $  flesh,  salnon- 
coloured ;  weight,  fh>m  three  to  five  pounds. 

10.  Scarlet-fleshed  Rock  Cantaleup.— Of  this  kind  there  appears  to  be  many 
varieties,  chiefly  difliering  in  size ;  they  are  mostly  all  thick-skinned,  but  exceed- 
ingly high-flavoured ;  they  are  much  grown  about  Winchester  and  Southamp- 
ton for  prize  competition.  Fruit,  nearly  round,  and  oftentimes  ovalish ;  cokmr, 
dark  green,  when  in  perfection,  turning  yeUowish  when  over-ripe,  much  car- 
buncled  on  the  surface;  flesh,  bright  scarlet;  weight,  flrom  two  to  three 
pounds. 

11.  Green-fleshed.— Of  green-fleshed  Melons  there  are  several  yarieties  of  great 
merit,  but  they  resonble  each  other  in  so  many  particulars,  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  describe  them  separately,  so  as  to  be  of  much  utility  to 
the  inquiring  reader.  Green-fleshed  Melons  are  by  no  means .  new  to  oar 
gardens;  they  were  known  in  the  time  of  Miller,  but  fell  into  disrepute  on 
account  of  an  idea  that  the  softness  of  their  pulp  caused  flatulency.  Than  this 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous ;  and,  so  for  as  flavour  is  concerned,  we  think 
them  the  best  of  all  sorts. 

B8TBBMED  PERSIAN  SORTS. 

[The  descriptions  of  the  following  are  taken  from  Lindley*s  CMde,  from  loAici 
excellent  source  we  have  drawn  pretty  liberdUy  in  the  foregoing^ 

1.  Daree  Melon.— Fruit,  oval,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  six  inches  in  diameta; 
skin,  closely  mottled  with  dark  sea-green  upon  a  pale  ground,  rathor  widdy 
netted,  but  is  subject  to  become  smooth ;  flesh,  white,  thick,  crisp^  and  melt- 
ing: when  AiUy  ripened,  very  sweet,  but  rather  insipid  if  imperfectly  ma* 
tured ;  it  is  always,  however,  cool  and  pleasant. 
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1  Geree  Melon,  or  Ostrich  Egg^.— A  handsome  green  ftnit.  In  slupe  it  is  oval 
or  orate,  eight  inches  long,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  skin  is 
closely  mottled  with  dark  sea-green,  npon  a  pale  ground,  and  is  either  netted 
(Hr  not ;  in  the  former  case  the  meshes  are  very  close,  by  which  character  it  may 
be  readily  known  from  the  Daree.  When  well  ripened,  yarions  numerous  lon- 
gitudinal fissures  appear  upon  the  rind,  which  has  sometimes  from  nine  to 
eleven  short  dark-green  streaks  radiating  from  the  apex.  Stalk,  very  short ; 
flesh,  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  bright  green,  melting,  very 
sweet,  and  high-flavoured.    The  Geree  Melon  is  a  good  bearer,  but  tender. 

3.  Green  Hoosainee.— Fruit,  handsome,  egg-shaped,  five  inches  long,  and  four 
incbes  in  diameter;  skin,  when  unripe,  of  a  very  deep  green,  but,  when 
matured,  of  a  fine,  even,  light  green,  with  a  rqfolarly  netted  surfsce,  which,  on 
the  exposed  side,  becomes  rather  yellow ;  flesh,  pale  greenish  white,  tender 
and  delicate,  fall  of  a  highly  perfumed,  pleasant,  sweet  juice :  the  rind  is  very 
this,  the  seeds  unusually  large.  This  is  a  variety  of  much  excellence :  it  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  hardier  than  any  ot  the  Persian  melons,  except  the  Large 
Germek. 

4.  Large  Germek.— A  very  handsome  ribbed  frmt,  generaUy  weighing  five  or  six 
poux^,  shaped  like  a  depressed  sphere,  usually  six  inches  deep,  and  from  seven 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  apex  is  situated  a  corona,  or  circular  scar, 
varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  skin,  aeapgreen,  closely  netted ; 
flesh,  one  inch  and  three  quarters  or  two  inches  thick,  clear  green,  becoming 
paler  towards  the  inside,  firm,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  highly  flavoured.  This  is 
an  excellent  variety,  ripening  early,  and  speedily  arriving  at  a  bearing  state :  it 
is  very  prolific,  and  produces  larger  fruit  than  any  of  the  Persian  melons :  it 
generally  produces  a  second  crop  spontaneously. 

5.  Melon  of  Keising.— A  beautifrd  egg-shaped  fruit,  eight  inches  long,  five  inches 
wide  in  the  middle,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the  base ;  skin  of  a  pale  lemon 
colour,  minutely  speckled  with  paler  dots,  regularly  netted  all  over,  with  a  few 
cracks  lengthwise ;  fiesh,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
thick,  nearly  white,  fiowing  copiously  with  a  cool  juice,  extremely  delicate, 
sweet,  and  highly  flavoured,  similar  in  texture  to  a  weU-ripened  Beurie  pear. 

<•  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan.— Fruit,  oval,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long ;  skin, 
nearly  quite  smooth,  of  a  deep  sulphur  colour ;  fleah,  white,  extending  to  about 
halfway  to  its  centre,  crisp,  sugary,  and  very  rich ;  weight,  five  to  six  pounds. 

7.  Dampsha  Melon.— Krst  fruit  in  the  season  nearly  cylindrical,  bluntly  rounded 
It  both  ends.  The  skin  varies  from  pale  yellowish  green  to  intense  dark  olive, 
and  the  whole  fruit  is  prominently  netted ;  flesh,  bright  and  deep  green  near 
the  skin,  pale  towards  the  centre,  quite  melting,  and  of  exceUent  flavour.  The 
latter  fruit  becomes  more  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  lose  much  of  their  reticu- 
lation on  the  surfrce,  the  dark  green  of  the  skin  becoming  darker. 

8.  Green  Valencia,  or  Winter  Melon.  —  Fruit,  oval,  with  pointed  extremities, 
very  slightly  ribbed ;  skin,  dark  green,  dotted  with  very  light  green,  sometimes 
ft  little  netted  *,  flesh,  white,  becoming  pale  straw  colomr  as  it  ripens,  firm,  sac- 
charine, and  juicy,  and  although  not  rich,  is  pleasant. 

The  great  merit  of  the  last  two  sorts  oonusts  in  thdr  keeping  till  the 
winter  months  if  suspended  by  the  stalk  or  hung  in  a  net  in  a  dry  room. 
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Neverthelea,  we  do  not  think  that  e^er  these,  or  indeed  any  of  the  PenuB 
kinds,  will  supplant  many  of  those  that  have  heen  long  cultLvated  in  our 
gardens. 

PROPAGATION  OT  THB  MELON. 

The  Melon  is  propagated  by  seeds,  although  some  cultivators  increase 
it  by  cuttings  also.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Paxton  is  of  this  latter  c^inioD, 
as  he  observes,  in  his  review  of  Lindley's  Guide,  &c.,  that  '*  cuttings  aie 
preferable  under  aU  circumstances,  either  for  cucumbers  or  melons."— 
Hort,  Reg.f  vol.  i.  p.  164.  This  may  be  carrying  the  practice  rather  too 
far :  we  may  here,  however,  observe,  that  plants  originated  by  cuttings  aze 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  to  be  treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  pro- 
pagated from  seeds. 

Sowing  Melon  Seeds. — ^The  season  for  having  this  fruit  in  the  high- 
est perfection  in  England  is  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ; 
nevertheless  it  may  be  produced  much  earlier,  and  continued  much  later 
by  successions!  sowings.  The  average  period  that  elapses  between  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seeds  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  is  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  weeks,  and  the  usual  time  of  sowing  for  early  and  principal  crops 
is  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February.  Little  is  gaiofd 
by  sowing  sooner,  for  the  short  and  dark  days  of  winter  are  yery  un- 
favourable for  young  melon  plants,  besides  the  extra  expense  of  dung  or 
fuel  and  labour.  Those  who  sow  in  the  second  week  of  January  will  in 
general  have  fruit  as  early  as  those  who  sowed  in  December,  and  with 
much  greater  certainty  of  success,  and  fewer  chances  of  losing  them 
altogether. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  seed,  which  should  be  a  consideradon  with 
every  cultivator,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  obtained  from  spedmens 
of  superior  quality :  therefore,  the  seeds  of  the  finest  fruit  should  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  as  they  are  produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  many  years,  few,  we  think,  need  be 
at  a  loss  to  possess  themselves  of  this  requisite.  Miller  and  the  older 
gardeners  appear  to  have  entertained  strange  notions  in  regard  to  this 
subject ;  that  author  recommends  a  change  of  seed  annually,  as  if  the 
cultivation  of  it  fox  jnore  than  one  season  in  the  same  garden  would 
deteriorate  its  merits.  He  recommends  seeds  of  three  years  old  as  the 
best,  and  objects  to  those  that  are  older,  as  being  too  much  exhausted  to 
produce  fruitful  plants.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as  seeds  of  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years  old,  and  upwards,  have  vegetated  and  pro- 
duced excellent  crops  of  fruit.     Seed  under  two  or  three  years  of  age 
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are  apt  to  produce  plants  which  run  too  much  to  vinei  and  produce  too 
great  a  proportion  of  male  blossoms.  To  correct  this  superabundant 
luxuriance  in  new  seeds,  Miller,  Abercrombie,  and  most  other  gardeners 
siace  their  time,  recommend  placing  them  in  phials,  or  paper  bags,  and 
suspending  them  near  the  fire,  or  in  the  window  of  a  dry  room,  and  many 
cairy  them  in  their  pockets  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  they 
sow  them. 

Melon  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  cucumber  beds  that  may  be  already  at 
work,  as  they  are  in  general  begun  much  earlier  than  the  latter  ;  when 
such  is  the  case,  the  melon  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  and 
plunged  in  the  warm  dung,  where  they  will  speedily  vegetate.  But 
some  cultivators  who  have  plenty  of  room  prefer  to  put  up  a  separate  bed 
for  the  purpose,  and  one  for  a  single-light-box  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
rear  plants  for  the  largest  establishment.  In  either  case  the  seeds  must 
be  guarded  from  the  attacks  of  mice  until  they  vegetate,  and  this  can  be 
easily  effected  by  laying  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pot,  or  covering  it  with 
a  bell-glass.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and  the  leaves  have  attained  the 
size  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
pots  of  four  or  five  inches  over,  placing  three  in  each  pot,  and  watering 
them  at  the  same  time  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  with  that  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  bed.  Air  must  be  daily  admitted  by  opening  the  light 
more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  temperature  of 
the  bed,  for  inattention  to  ventilation,  or  a  misapplication  of  it,  is  the 
cause  of  more  disasters  in  early  forcing  than  any  one  thing  besides. 

In  regard  to  ventilation,  we  have  the  following  very  excellent  directions 
laid  down  by  Abercrombie : — "  Admit  fresh  air  every  day  in  moderate 
v^her,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lights,  raised  an  inch  or  two,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere,  more  freely  when  sunny 
than  cloudy ;  shutting  closer,  or  quite  close,  as  the  afternoon  advances 
towards  evening,  or  sooner,  if  the  weather  changes  cuttingly  cold.''  In 
strictly  attending  to  ventilation,  the  Dutch  gardeners  excel  us  very  much, 
and  they  find  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  practice  in  the  increased 
^gour  of  their  plants,  from  having  a  proper  and  pure  air  to  live  in,  as 
well  as  in  the  economy  of  heat,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  applied. 
Nothing  can  be  moro  injurious  to  young  and  tender  plants  than  to  be  pent 
up  for  days  together  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  hot-bed  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  in  a  moist  atmosphere  approaching  almost  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  Such  a  situation  is  unnatural  to  most  plants,  and  to  the 
Melon  in  particular.  All  extremes  shonld  be  avoided :  a  steady  and  per- 
manent heat  is  required,  varying  only  from  sixty-five  degrees  as  a  mini-* 
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mom  to  serenty-flTe  degrees  as  a  maTimnm  :  a  humid,  bat  not  saturated 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained ;  and  both  these  may  be,  by  diEgence 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  p^;nlated,  merely  by  a  strict  attention 
to  ventUation.  The  young  plants,  as  soon  as  potted,  should  be  le- 
plunged  again  into  the  bed,  but  probably  not  quite  up  to  the  brim;  ibis 
must  always  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium  they  are  plunged 
into.  The  sur&ce  of  the  mould  in  the  pots  should  be  carefully  stirred  op 
every  other  day,  if  only  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch;'  snd  the 
whole  vwhce  of  the  bed  should  also  be  stirred  up  frequently  to  a  much 
greater  depth.  This  wUi  prevent  the  accumulation  of  noxious  matter  on 
the  surface,  which,  if  not  removed  by  stirring,  would  create  a  kind  of 
malaria  within  the  bed,  and  also  tend  to  keep  down  the  heat,whieh 
should  be  allowed  to  ascend  freely  to  warm  the  atmosphere  of  the  firame, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  greater  portion  of  fresh  air  being  allowed  to  enter  by 
means  of  ventilation.  To  prevent  too  great  a  rush  of  cold  air  entering  at 
once  into  the  frame,  it  vrill  be  well  during  winter,  but  in  cold,  windy,  or 
frosty  weather  in  particular,  to  hang  a  thin  mat,  or  pieces  of  perforated 
canvass  over  the  openings,  by  which  the  force  of  the  current  will  be 
broken  before  it  reaches  the  plants ;  and  this  precaution  should  slways  be 
taken  when  the  steam  vrithin  is  so  powerful  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  sashes  open  during  the  night  for  its  escape. 

The  young  plants,  having  attained  their  first  rough  leaves,  should  then 
be  stopped,  which  is  done  by  pinching  or  cutting  out  the  first  embryo  of 
the  shoot  which  will  appear  in  the  centre  between  the  leaves.  This 
operation  is  necessary  to  strengthen  and  promote  the  lateral  issue  of 
future  runners  or  young  branches. 

While  the  young  plants  sre  gaining  strength  in  the  seed  bed,  prepira- 
tions  should  be  made  for  providing  a  fruiting  bed  for  them,  which  should 
be  formed  of  well-fermented  dung  and  leaves  of  trees :  its  length  may  be 
for  one  or  more  three-light  frames,  according  to  the  quantit^r  intended  to 
be  grown.  Such  beds  should  not  be  less  than  four  feet  and  a  hsif  in 
height,  observing  to  make  them  of  the  same  height  both  at  the  back  and 
front ;  and,  to  give  the  required  angle  of  elevation,  the  ground  the  beds 
are  built  upon  should  be  formed  on  an  inclined  plane  of  the  angle  required. 
This  plan  vras  adopted  by  the  late  President  Knight,  upon  the  coirect 
principle  that  both  the  back  and  front  of  beds  so  constructed  would  be  of 
equal  temperature,  whereas  those  built  upon  the  old  system  never  could 
oe  so. 

When  the  plants  are  fit  for  removal,  and  the  fruiting  bed  suffidenlly 
heated  for  their  reception,  they  should  be  removed  to  it,  choosing  tbe 
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middle  of  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  sustain  in- 
jury  if  exposed  for  the  shortest  period  to  the  cold.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  cover  the  plants  with  a  bell-glass  when  they  are  removed ;  but,  if  the 
distance  be  considerable,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  in  4 
small  box,  with  a  lid  to  it,  or  within  a  large  flower-pot,  with  a  cloth  tied 
over  its  mouth. 

The  fruiting  bed  should  not  be  of  less  depth,  if  put  up  about  the  1st  of 
February,  than  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  a  foot  wider  than  the  frame  all 
round.  After  it  has  stood  six  or  eight  days,  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  the 
plants,  which  are  to  be  set  on  what  are  called  hills,  that  is,  small  mounds 
of  earth  placed  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  within  nine  inches  of 
the  glass.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  with 
mould  at  this  time,  for  it  has  been  found  much  better  to  do  so  progres- 
sively, by  enlarging  the  mounds  as  the  roots  extend  towards  their  outer 
sides.  This  practice  has  two  very  important  advantages,  viz.,  by  increas- 
ing the  hills  as  the  roots  extend,  and  no  faster,  it  operates  as  a  kind  of 
pruning,  by  causing  them  to  send  out  numerous  fibres  from  their  main 
roots ;  and  hence,  by  increasing  the  number  of  spongioles,  enable  them  to 
imbibe  a  much  greater  portion  of  nutriment :  besides,  it  admits  of  the 
heat  of  the  bed  ascending  into  the  frame,  accompanied  with  a  fine  genial 
steam,  which,  if  the  materials  have  been  properly  prepared,  vnll  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants  rather  than  otherwise,  and,  being  charged  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  is  destructive  to  insects,  while  it  promotes  vegetable  growth. 
Some  cultivators  cover  the  whole  surface  of  their  beds  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  mould  before  the  plants  are  set  into  them,  and  others  lay  turf,  with 
the  grassy  side  undermost ;  both  of  which  are  done  with  the  view  of 
keeping  down  the  steam.  This  we  think  an  erroneous  practice,  and 
would  rather  advise  stirring  up  the  top  of  the  dung-bed  with  a  small 
hand-fork  every  other  day  or  so,  to  encourage  the  ascent  of  a  moderate 
share  of  steam,  and  also  to  prevent  the  grovTth  of  various  species  of  fimgi, 
which  an  impure  or  stagnated  air  would  produce.  It  may,  however,  be 
advisable  to  place  under  each  hill  a  round  turf  of  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  a  good  rich  loamy  nature,  which  vnll  prevent  any  violent 
heat  ascending  into  the  hill  in  the  early  stage  of  culture,  and  give 
strength  to  the  plants  afterwards,  when  their  roots  have  penetrated 
into  it. 

When  the  plants  are  of  a  proper  size,  and  the  fruiting  bed  in  condition, 
they  should  be  planted  into  the  hills.  For  this  purpose,  turn  them  care- 
fully out  of  the  pots,  and  set  them  In  the  centre  of  the  hills,  three  plants 
in  each,  and  give  them  a  litUe  water  over  their  leaves,  and  also  at  their 
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loots,  but  this  water  most  be  brought  to  nearly  the  same  temperature  u 
that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  bed,  by  being  pUced  in  it  over-night :  in- 
deed, it  is  well  in  early  forcing  to  have  in  each  frame  a  small  flat  water- 
ing-pot, kept  full  of  water  for  this  purpose.  A  steady  and  regular  tem- 
perature must  now  be  maintained,  never  below  sixty-five  degrees,  not 
need  it  exceed  seventy-five  degrees,  unless  by  sun  heat.  When  the  heat 
of  the  bed  declines,  applications  of  hot  dung  must  be  made  round  it  by 
linings ;  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  that  the  whole  bed  be  surrounded  at 
once ;  it  is,  in  general,  better  to  do  it  at  two  or  three  different  times. 
The  bed,  before  the  linings  are  applied,  and  they  themselves  afterwards, 
should  be  thatched  with  bean  haulm  or  littery  matter,  to  protect  them 
from  cold  wind  and  rain ;  the  former  deranges  the  heat,  by  blowing  it 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other ;  and  the  latter  not  only  chills  it, 
but  causes  the  linings  rapidly  to  decay. 

Air  and  water  must  be  especially  attended  to  throughout  their  whole 
growth,  and  the  supply  of  both  increased  as  the  season  and  plants  ad- 
vance.   Air  must  be  given  upon  every  favourable  opportunity  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  to  aid  in  setting  them,  but  even  this  cannot  be  left, 
particularly  early  in  the  season,  entirely  to  chance ;  at  that  period  of  thdr 
growth  the  supply  of  water  must  be  lessened,  as  an  excess  of  humidity 
vrould  not  only  prevent  the  flowers  from  setting,  but  would  also  endanger 
the  rotting  of  the  fruit,  even  when  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or 
even  larger.     Water  should  be  always  applied  in  the  morning  tiH  the 
middle  of  May  :  after  that  period  the  afternoon  is  the  most  proper  time. 
The  water  should  never  be  applied  colder  than  the  air  of  the  bed  until 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.    Melons  require  much  less  water 
than  cucumbers,  and  some  excellent  cultivators  do  not  water  them  more 
than  four  or  six  times  during  their  growth ;  but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  soil  they  are  grown  in.    Light,  open  soils  require  the  most  water;  but 
these  are  seldom  used  for  this  fruit,  strong,  holding  loams,  approaching 
to  clays,  being  preferred.    Water  should  seldom  be  given  near  to  their 
stems,  as  it  often  causes  them  to  canker  and  rot :  besides,  there  are  few 
roots  there  to  derive  benefit  from  it,  these  being  generally  round  the 
edges  of  the  frame ;  it  therefore  follows  that  the  water  should  be  given 
at  some  distance  frt>m  the  stems.     As  the  fruit  approaches  its  fall  size, 
decrease  the  quantity  of  water,  giving  just  suflicient  to  keep  the  plants 
alive,  that  is  to  say,  if  regard  be  paid  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  other- 
wise water  may  be  given  to  keep  the  vines  in  vigourous  grovrth  for  the 
production  of  a  second  or  even  a  third  crop.    These  latter  productions  we 
seldom  have  found  worth  sacrificing  the  flavour  of  the  first  crop  for,  and 
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have  found  it  much  more  certain  to  have  a  supply  of  young  plants  in  re- 
serve, wherewith  to  replant  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  ripened  off. 

As  the  roots  extend  towards  the  extremity  of  the  hills  add  firesh  mould 
to  them,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  at  a  time,  and  continue 
this  till  the  hills  haye,  as  it  were,  met,  and  formed  a  ridge  the  whole  length 
of  the  bed.  From  this  time  add  to  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  reserving  a» 
long  as  possible  a  space  next  to  the  frame  unearthed,  for  the  more  ready 
entrance  of  the  heat  from  the  linings- 

As  the  hills  extend  in  swrface,  train  the  shoots  in  a  regular  manner 
over  them,  and  when  they  have  shot  out  to  three  or  four  joints,  and  do 
not  show  fruit,  (that  is,  female  blossom,  which  vnll  always  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  male  flowers,  as  the  former  has  the  embryo  fruit 
at  its  base,)  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  there,  by  pinching  the  points 
out  of  them,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  send  out  lateral  or  side  branches, 
which  will  in  general  show  fruit  in  abundance.  Such  shoots  as  at  this 
tune  do  not  show  fruit,  if  the  vine  be  at  all  crowded,  may  be  removed,  to 
prevent  confusion,  as  may  also  some  of  the  weakest  and  strongest ;  for  it 
is  from  the  middle-sized  shoots  that  the  fruit  is  to  be  expected.  A  re- 
gulation of  the  shoots  at  this  stage  should  not  be  neglected,  for  if  the 
vines  get  once  into  a  state  of  confusion,  nothing  but  severe  pruning  can 
again  bring  them  into  order,  and  few  plants  suffer  more  from  the  use  of 
the  knife  than  the  Melon.  As  the  shoots  to  be  retained  extend,  they 
should  be  neatly  pegged  to  the  ground,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 
places. 

Artificial  fecundation  is  very  necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  season, 

and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  attended  to  more  generally  than  it  appears  to  be 

t  all  times.     Nicol  says  he  has  proved  experimentally  that  Melons  not 

impregnated  will  not  swell  off  so  fair  and  handsome  as  those  that  are 

impregnated  ;  our  own  observations  exactly  agree  with  this  opinion. 

As  the  fruit  sets,  lay  each  upon  a  piece  of  tile  or  slate  to  prevent  its 
damping  while  young,  and  when  ripening  they  vdll  be  improved  if  elevated 
upon  an  inverted  flower-pot,  so  as  to  place  them  near  the  glass  and  from 
under  the  shade  of  the  foliage ;  they  will  also  become  better  flavoured  on 
all  sides  than  if  left  on  the  surface  of  the  mould. 

Different  varieties  require  different  periods  to  arrive  at  perfection  :  from 
the  time  fecundation  takes  place  it  is  usually  from  a  month  to  five  weeks ; 
hut  much  depends  on  the  health  of  the  vines,  for  if  they  be  stinted  from 
mismanagement  or  from  an  over  crop,  the  fruit  vrill  ripen  prematurely,  in 
less  time  than  stated  above,  and  before  it  has  attained  full  size.  The 
ripening    may  be  knovm    by  the  follovring  criteria: — by  emitting  an 
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agieeaUe  and  poweHnl  perfume,  by  the  base  of  the  footstalk  cracking 
away  from  the  riiid«  and  by  the  fruit  turning  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It  is 
always  best  to  cut  the  fruit  before  it  h  too  fully  ripened,  particularly  if  it 
be  intended  to  be  sent  to  a  distance. 

Soil. — ^The  continental  gardeners  differ  widely  from  us  in  respect  to 
soil  for  Melons.  With  us  it  can  hardly  be  too  strong  and  retentive,  and 
with  them  it  is  light  and  porous  in  the  extreme,  chiefly  composed  of 
decayed  dung  and  leaves,  with  a  portion  of  sand  intermixed  with  it,  thdr 
object  being  chiefly  to  grow  very  large  fruit,  without  great  regard  to 
flavour,  while  ours  is  to  have  moderately  sized  fruit  and  the  highest  flavonr 
possible. 

Abercrombie  recommends  *' any  unexhausted  loam,  rich  in  v^;etable 
rudiments,  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  bat  not  too  light.  The  following," 
he  says,  **  is  a  good  compost :  two-thirds  of  top-spit  earth  frt>m  a  sheep 
oonunon,  adding  sharp  sand,  if  the  earth  contains  little  or  none,  till  half 
IS  sand,  one-sixth  of  vegetable,  and  one-sixth  of  well-consumed  horse- 
dung.  Or,  if  the  earth  be  not  obtained  from  a  pasture,  rotted  sheep-dong 
may  be  substituted  for  the  last.  The  ingredients  should  have  been 
incorporated  and  pulverized  by  long  previous  exposure  and  turning  over. 
The  compost  should  be  dried  under  shelter  before  it  is  used.''  M'Phail's 
choice  of  soil  approaches  nearer  to  our  own ;  he  says,  **  Melons  will  grow 
and  produce  fruit  of  a  good  flavour  if  they  be  planted  in  any  kind  of  earth 
not  of  too  light  a  texture,  whether  it  be  taken  from  >  a  compartment  of 
the  kitchen  garden  or  from  a  corn-field,  mixed  well  with  good  rotten 
dung ;  but  earth  of  a  loamy  nature  is  the  best,  because  it  retains  moisture 
longer  than  light  earth.  Earth  dug  from  the  surface  of  a  common,  where 
sheep  and  cattle  have  long  been  pastured,  is  excellent  for  the  Melon.  It 
should  be  broken  well,  and  lie  a  few  months  before  it  is  used,  and  if  it 
be  exposed  to  a  winter's  frost,  it  will  do  it  good.  This  sort  of  earth,  if 
it  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  common,  will  require  no  manure 
the  first  year  of  using."  He  here  also  recommends,  unless  the  earth 
which  is  used  be  very  strong,  the  practice  of  treading  it  well  when  put 
into  the  beds,  to  cause  it  to  retain  its  moisture  longer  than  if  it  were  left 
loose. 

If  strong,  rich,  loamy  soil  can  be  procured  from  a  good  sheep  walk,  it 
may  be  used  at  once,  without  either  the  addition  of  manure  or  exposure. 
Indeed  we  think  it  can  hardly  be  too  strong,  nor  do  wc  hold  with  its 
being  over-enriched  by  manure,  as  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  plants  to  grow  too   luxuriantly  to  vine :  in  the  latter  case  it  will 
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nqniie  bat  little  water,  and  hence  the  flaTour  of  the  frnit  will  be  en. 

Stkdctukee  for  the  Gbowth  or  Mblonb.  —  The  moat  ptimitiTe 
tnd  ilio  (he  one  in  moet  genenl  uie  ii  the  commoa  dung-bed  and  nooden 
&iine,  Thich  are  both  ao  veil  known  ai  to  require  no  description  here. 
Of  other  atructuiei  ire  may  mention  the  fluid  pit  oaed  b;  Nicol  and 
othen,  and  which  in  principle  or  dimensions  iifttit  but  little  from  Ihos« 
in  ordinsry  nse  for  the  growth  o(  yoong  innet,  Ac, — M'Fhail's  pit,  West's 
pit,  the  Aldenton  [at,  Atkinson's  pit,  the  common  open  pigeon  hole 
|iit.&c. 

These  are  all,  with  the  eiceptioa  of  the  first,  heated  by  vegetable  mat. 
la  kept  in  a  coostaut  state  of  fermentation,  and  regulated  in  temperature 
bj  the  application  of  external  linings.  The  Gist  is  now  seldom  used,  the 
tital  produced  by  smoke  floei  being  found  loo  uncertain,  and  unless 
pest  care  be  token  to  keep  the  atmosphere  to  a  proper  degree  of  moist- 
"re  bv  iprinkliag  water  on  the  brick  work,  and  indeed  over  the  plants, 
Ae  air  becomes  too  dry  far  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  plant.  The 
lieMing  such  pits  by  hot  water  is  a  decided  improrement,  as  by  this 
menu  the  temperature  may  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  a 
snSicieDt  degree  of  humidity  kept  up,  by  having  tiie  top  range  of  [upes 
cssi  of  a  square  or  flat  form,  with  raised  margins,  so  as  to  form  a  shellow 
canal  along  their  top,  to  be  kept  suppUed  with  water. 

M'Ph^'s  pit  may  be  readily  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  annexed  cntt. 
Si  is  a  ftame  of  wood,  differing  not  from  those  in  ordinary  use ;  6,  is  the 
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bwemeat  on  which  the  fr«me  U  Mt,  htring  the  outer  mlto  bmli  qiw, 
and  nxind  these  lioingi  of  hot  dung  ind  leaves  are  placed,  which  thro* 
heat  into  the  flun  which  laiTound  the  cavities  e  e  e,  ia  which  the  mixlU 
for  the  plauU  ia  placed.  This  i>  an  eiperuive  pit  in  the  first  instux, 
and  reqnim  a  more  thio  ordinar;  qointity  of  dung  to  work  it  We 
ought  here  alio  to  obaene,  that  the  lininga  are  lorrounded  by  amne^ocii 
brick  wall,  which  improres  the  appearance  and  economizes  the  dni^. 
The  principal  adTantagei  of  aucli  a  pit  may  be  staled  in  &  few  word! ; 
the  dung  require*  no  preparation,  or  expenditure  of  its  heat  prefioos  a 
ufing,  and  there  ia  little  to  be  apprehended  from  the  plants  Biutaoii>( 
injoT)',  nther  bj  the  admission  of  rank  steam  or  bora  over-heali ;  ad, 
therefore,  it  il  a  very  proper  pit  for  those  who  have  plenty  of  dung,  ukI 
little  ^e  to  attend  to  its  management.. 

West's  pit  is  also  built  of  brick,  and  differs  &om  the  above  in  seitn! 
ptiticoltn,  as  will  appear  b;  tbe  accompanying  cut.    a  is  a  chamber  tt 


contain  the  dung,  which,  as  in  the  last  case,  need  not  be  pievionsly  fer- 
mented :  i,  a  square  openiag  in  the  back  wall,  b;  which  the  dung  e 
introduced  ;  c,  rafters  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  supporting  the  soil  in  vtod 
the  plant*  are  to  grow ;  d,  d,  apeniugs  to  permit  the  ascent  of  ateam. 

The  Alderston  pit  ia  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Hot 
tieultural  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  and  is  much  in  use  in  Scotland.  Tbe 
front  and  back  walls  (a  a),  vide  opposite  cut,  are  of  brick-work,  aupponal 
on  piers  or  stone  ihUots  ;  the  linings  are  applied  in  tbe  spaces  b  6,  whicl 
are  gucronnded  by  eiterioc  walls,  and  covered  Over  with  boards,  which 
pves  the  whole  a  very  neat  appearance.    The  body  of  the  [ut  is  SDfd 
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villi  fermendiig  naterial,  utd  u  no  interreiiing  object  Mpanta  the 
lining  from  the  Uiger  mau.  no  heat  u  therefore  lotL  Thii  ii  one  of 
the  moet  complete  of  all  pit  stmctuiei. 


The 
and  ^nred 


[Ht  of  any  pretension  is  that  of  Mr.  Atltinson,  and  deicribed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  HorticnltDnl  Society,  ml  vi.  p.  373. 


This  pit,  which  is  conrtrncted  of  bticli-work,  may,  like  all  those  abeady 
noticed,  be  partially  snnk  Doder  the  gromd  level,  vibich  irill  give  it 
a  lighter  appeamce,  but  this  can  only  be  done  in  nluations  perfectly 
dry  at  the  tbtudation.  The  back  wall  a,  as  well  as  the  end  ones, 
are  four  inches  thick,  (that  is,  bricV  laid  in  bed),  but  is  built  hollow,  in 
the  pigeon-hole  Csshion,  to  the  height  the  linings  are  to  be  applied: 
above  that  the  walls  are  solid.  The  front  will,  b,  is  double ;  the  in- 
terior portion  is  brick  in  bed,  the  eiterioc  brick  laid  on  edge,  and  sup- 
ported with  a  pier  under  each  ra^r.    The  snace  between  theee  two  walla 
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in  the  front  commnnicatet  with  the  inside  <tf  &e  bed  e.  The  lining 
are  applied  in  the  ntaal  manner  at  e  e,  and  oomnninicate  thor  heat  to 
the  bed  d. 

The  common  pigeon-hole  pit  requires  no  elacidation ;  it  is  fonned  of 
open  pigeon  hole,  four-inch  sides  and  ends,  carried  up  to  within  one 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  front  wall,  and  to  within  about 
two  feet  of  the  top  part  of  the  back ;  bnt  as  such  walls  are  liable  to  be 
poshed  out  of  the  perpendicular,  either  by  treading  within  the  bed  oi 
upon  the  linings  without,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cany  up  the  coneR 
fourteen  inches  square,  as  well  as  jners,  at  reasonable  distances,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  observing  to  divide  the  extra  thickness  of  these  pen 
equally  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  vails,  and  also  to  place 
them  in  the  front  and  back  walls,  not  cppontCf  but  alternate. 

All  pits  should  have  a  gutter  or  shoot  to  carry  off  the  water  that 
collects  on  the  glass,  to  prevent  its  falling  on  the  front  lining. 

CULTURB  OF  THB  MSLON  UNDBR  HaND-GLASSES,  AND  IN  THS  OrN 

AiB. — The  Melon  is  pretty  successfully  ripened  on  beds  formed  of  hot  dang, 
sunk  under  ground  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  parts  of  gardens, 
particularly  round  London,  where  immense  quantities  are  annually  grown 
for  the  market  The  best  sorts  for  this  mode  of  culture  are  the  small 
Early  Cantaleups,  as  they  require  less  heat  to  ripen  them,  and  are  witf&sl 
much  hardier  than  most  other  sorts.  These  usually  fruit  in  the  latter  end 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  therefore  should  be  sown  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April :  their  sowing,  transplanting,  &c^ 
is  the  same  as  that  already  noticed  for  the  earlier  crops,  only  we  would 
recommend  potting  them  either  in  larger  pots^  in  the  first  instance,  than 
is  usually  done,  or  to  shift  them  after  they  have  filled  their  first  pots 
with  roots,  or  even  to  plant  them  into  small  wicker-baskets  made  on 
purpose,  and  not  closely  plaited,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  roots 
when  they  are  placed  in  their  final  destination.  This  is  a  very  old  j^an, 
but,  however,  it  has  its  advantages,  as  by  this  means  a  two  or  thxee-ligfat 
frame,  or  even  the  sides  of  pits  or- frames,  in  which  the  earlier  cropa  are 
coming  on,  will  contain  a  great  number  of  plants  so  treated,  and  oocaaioa 
very  little  extra  trouble  or  expense.  By  this  method  the  plants  will  have 
attained  a  pretty  large  size,  be  stopped  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  and  even 
blossom  be  appearing  on  their  laterals,  by  the  time  the  season  is  suffi- 
ciently mild  to  admit  of  their  being  planted  out  on  ridges  of  vnirm  dung, 
and  under  the  protection  of  hand-glasses. 

The  ridges  or  beds  being  prepared  for  them,  if  in  pots,  they  are  to  be 
carefully  turned  out  of  them  in  the  usual  manner ;  if  grown  in  baskets, 
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they  are  set,  still  remaiiiing  in  them,  in  the  idaces  where  they  dxe  to 
remain ;  give  a  little  water,  draw  the  mould  ap  nmnd  them,  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  baskets,  and  set  the  hand-glasses  over  them.  The 
roots  wiU  soon  find  their  way  through  the  basket-work,  and  in  a  week 
they  will  be  as  far  advanced  in  circumstances  as  if  they  had  been  planted 
out  three  or  four  weeks  earlier ;  thus  enabling  the  cultivator  to  delay 
the  final  planting  out  until  the  season  has  become  sufficiently  advanced 
S8  to  give  him  no  uneasiness  on  the  score  of  their  being  injured  by  late 
frosts,  which  in  this  country  we  are  seldom  exempt  from  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  routine  of  culture  differs  not  from  that  already  recommended. 
Water  must  be  rather  sparingly  applied  to  them,  and  very  rarely,  if  evev^ 
near  to  their  main  stem. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  has  recommended  their  culture  on  sloping 
beds,  covered  with  slates,  and  linings  of  weeds,  short  grass,  or  other 
refuse,  applied  behind  them;  and  Mr.  Greenshields,  a  most  excellent 
gardener,  has  also  grown  them  pretty  successfully  when  planted  at  the 
bottom,  and  trained  against  a  south  walL 

Beds  on  which  crops  of  early  potatoes  or  other  forced  vegetables  have 
been  grown,  are  very  fit  whereon  to  plant  melons  for  a  moderately  late 
crop ;  that  is  to  say,  to  ripen  during  August  or  September.  Inamense 
quantities  are  annually  produced  by  the  London  market  gardeners,  who 
merely  form  holes  large  enough  to  hold  about  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  hot 
dung ;  on  these  they  plant  the  melon  plants,  and  cover  them  with  hand- 
glasses for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  or  rather  until  the  vines  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  glasses,  when  they  cover  them  with  frtunes  which 
bave  been  used  for  other  purposes  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring ; 
and  by  this  means  they  produce  excellent  fruit  with  no  other  heat  than 
that  of  the  sun,  which  they  husband  with  great  care,  especially  towards 
sftemoon,  when  they  shut  up  early,  inclosing  as  much  heated  air  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  keep  up  a  genial  heat  during  the  night.  In  cultivating 
melons  without  bottom  heat,  much  less  water  should  be  given  than  when 
there  is  heat  under  them ;  and  also  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  water  be  given  to  them  when  the  external  temperature  is  low, 
or  in  times  of  rain. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — ^The  diseases  are  those  which  arise  chiefly 
from  improper  soil,  too  much  as  well  as  too  little  water,  and  a  deficiency 
of  heat ;  and  consequently  an  impure  atmosphere,  which  produces  mil- 
dew on  the  foliage,  and  canker  in  the  branches,  and  frequently  on  the 
fruit  also. 

m2 
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f  The  iaieet  anemiet  are  the  acanu,  thript,  and  the  aphides. 

It  if  probaUe  that  the  two  fint  have  their  origin  in  too  dry  an  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  latter  in  too  odld  a  temperatore.  Heat  and  moisture, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Fomigation  of  tobacco  will 
destroy  the  last  of  these ;  but  we  hare  often  found  the  mdon  plants 
much  ii^ined  by  this  ^pUcation.  Water,  in  general,  destroys  the 
acams,  and  oftentimes  the  thrips  also;  but,  unless  there  is  a  com- 
plete command  of  heat  to  be  thrown  into  the  pit  or  bed  at  the  same 
time,  tiiere  is  a  danger  in  its  too  liberal  application.  Sulphur  and  a 
Tariety  of  other  remedies  hare  been  recommended  without  much  apparent 
effect.  As  remedies,  we  think,  if  the  fomes  of  camphor,  or  of  other  in- 
nocuous  gas,  could  be  injected  into  the  frames,  and  there  closely  shut  19, 
that  they  would  be  found  beneficial ;  but  as  preventatiTes,  which  are  always 
better  than  eren  the  most  complete  cures,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if 
the  mointonaiir^  of  abundanoc  of  heat,  moisture,  and  fresh  air,  which  are 
the  dements  oonstitnting  the  proper  food  of  plants,  be  strictly  attended 
to,  neither  disease  nor  insects  will  attack  them;  and  should  any  ai 
these  make  their  appearance,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  or 
other  of  these  elements  is  insufficiently  supplied. 


THE  BLACK  MULBERRY. 

Tb>  Bladi  MdHmitt  is  a'DiIlTe  of  PenU,  tnd  u  supposed  to  Iiit«  been 
introdnced  into  Europe  by  the  Romans.  At  nhat  period  it  was  .brongfat 
to  Britaio  i)  nthcr  nncertajn.  It  ia  menldoned  b;  Tasger  and  Gerarde, 
both  of  whom  wrote  between  1550  and  1596 ;  and  PLillipi  itaiei,  but 
without  quoting  his  tuthoritf,  that  it  was  introduced  in  the  jeaz  1548, 
and  first  pUnted  in  the  gardens  at  Sion  House,  where  the  trees  are  said 
Btill  to  remain,  bat  in  bo  great  a  etate  of  deca;  as  to  require  to  be  propped 
np ;  Dotwithitaodiog  wMch,  the  foliage  and  &mt  are  as  luiuriant  as  that 
iQKni  fonng  trees :  the  noorisbment  is  tappUed  throngb  the  bark,  the  whide 
of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  being  decayed.  Forsyth  obserreB,  that 
there  ii  reason  to  believe  that  the;  were  introduced  at  a  much  eariier 
period  than  thatqnoted  above,  as  many  old  trees  are  to  be  seen  standing 
about  ancient  monasteries  and  abbeyt,  which  wonld  prove  their  introdoc- 
fion  to  have  been  prior  to  the  dissolntion  of  tliese  houses  in  the  time  of 
Henry  TIIL 
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About  the  year  1600,  James  I.  greatly  encouraged  the  planting  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  many  planted  at  that  time  still  exist  in  old  gardens. 
It  would  appear  that  the  object  of  this  monarch  was  more  with  a  view  to 
provide  food  for  silkworms  than  for  the  production  of  fruit,  for  about 
that  time  the  taste  for  articles  of  silk  manufacture  had  become  very  great 
Phillips  informs  us  that  in  the  year  1 600  a  special  order  was  issued  by 
that  monarch  for  the  planting  of  the  first  mulberry  garden  in  England  at 
Charlton  Park,  in  Kent,  under  the  direction  of  Mons.  Vetron,  a  native  of 
Picardy,  and  Matthew  SteUendge,  Esq.,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted 
ibr  planting  mulberry  trees  in  all  parts  of  England.  "  The  motive  was,** 
he  continues,  "  a  hope  that  Britain,  in  a  few  years,  might  be  able  to  keep 
the  silk  markets  with  her  neighbours ;  and  the  scheme  for  awhile  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  so  sedulous  were  the  king  and  his  whole  royal  fiunily  in 
fieeding  silkworms  and  preparing  thread,  that  the  queen  had  silk  enough 
of  her  own  winding  to  make  many  yards  of  taffeta,  which  being  wrought 
into  proper  garments,  her  majesty,  on  the  king's  birthday,  appeared  at 
court  in  a  complete  suit,  aU  the  effect  of  her  majesty's  own  industry. 
The  prosperity  of  the  royal  scheme  was  beyond  aU  expectation ;  but  upon 
a  warm  representation  of  the  merchants  respecting  the  impolicy  of  chedL- 
ing  the  imports,  and  other  causes  likely  to  arise,  the  pursuit  declined  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  advanced,  and  in  a  very  short  time  not  a  public  silk- 
work  was  to  be  seen,  except  at  this  place,  Charlton  Park,  where  they  had 
there  commenced  it.  These  identical  trees  were  cut  down  and  sold  by 
auction  in  1821,  and  the  timber  was  in  fine  preservation,  although  of 
two  centuries'  vegetation."  « 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Britain  to  revive  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  as  an  article  of  native  growth,  until  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  a  company  was  formed,  and  measures  taken  to  cultivate  the  silk- 
worm ;  but  whether  from  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  climate,  or  tiie 
breeding  of  the  insects  not  being  properly  understood,  the  scheme  was, 
after  some  years'  trial,  entirely  abandoned.  Our  own  ojunion  la,  that 
native  labour  is  far  too  expensive  in  the  present  state  of  society  to  admit 
of  success  in  the  production  of  an  article  which  can  always  be  importied 
of  better  quality  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  produoed  at 
home. 

The  White  Mulberry  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  iw  tiie 
production  of  silk,  and  is  a  native  of  that  country.  It  is,  however,  mudi 
more  tender  than  the  Black  Mulberry,  and  is  in  every  respect  belter 
adapted  for  the  purpose.    The  Black  Mulberry  is  suffidently  hardy  to 
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withstand  our  winters  without  injury,  and  is  remarkable  for  patting  out 
its  leaves  so  late  in  the  season  as  May,  a  circumstance  which  has  led 
gardeners  to  take  for  granted  that  aU  danger  from  frost  is  past  when  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The  mulberry  tree  is  not 
only  highly  valued  by  many  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  but  is  also  exceedingly 
ornamental  when  planted  on  the  lawn  or  shrubbery,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  trees  that  will  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  so  generally  planted  in  this  country  as  its  merits  deserve. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Chinese  were  the  first  who 
tamed  the  web  of  the  silkworm  to  a  useful  account,  and  they,  together 
mth  the  Persians,  for  ages  exclusively  supplied  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  silk.  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  work  la  Botemiquef  HUtoriqWf  et 
IAtt4rmr€t  &C,  says  that  the  Empress  Siling  Chi,  wife  to  Hoamti,  at  the 
request  of  her  husband,  examined  the  silkworms  with  a  view  to  turn  their 
web  into  some  useful  account,  and  that  after  various  experiments  she  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  means  of  winding  the  silk,  and  even  the  making 
of  silk  stnfiB,  which  she  embroidered  with  flowers  and  birds.  From  China 
and  Persia  the  silkworm  and  mulberry  tree  were  introduced  into  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  the  tree  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  silk  garments 
manu&etured.  The  effeminate  Heliogabalus  wore  a  robe  of  silk  as  early 
as  the  year  220,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  one  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, denied  his  wife  a  robe  of  silk  because  it  was  too  expensive. 

The  first  silk  seen  in  Britain  was  a  belt  and  two  vests,  presented  by 
Charlemagne  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  780 ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  an 
instance  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  that  some  noblemen's  ladies  wore  silk 
mantles  at  a  ball  given  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  1286.  About  1534,  the 
£ng^  clergy  first  began  to  wear  silken  vestments ;  and  Henry  VIII.  re- 
ceived as  a  present  of  no  small  importance  a  few  pair  of  silk  stockings 
fi^om  Spain ;  but  knit  silk  stockings  were  not  known  here  until  they  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Montague,  who  presented  the  first  pair  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Boring  the  long  and  propitious  reign  of  that  queen,  a  trade  was  opened 
with  Persia  in  raw  silk ;  and  the  English  are  said  to  have  derived  immense 
profits  in  silk  speculations,  as  they  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing 
all  manner  of  foreign  commodities  into  Russia. 

In  1661,  Evelyn  informs  us  (vide  his  IHary),  that  he  had  visited  a 
wonderful  machine  for  weaving  silk  stockings,  which  was  the  invention 
of  an  Oxford  scholar  forty  years  prior  to  his  time.  This  proves  to  us 
how  far  the  art  of  silk  weaving  had  advanced  at  that  early  period.  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  in  1714,  erected  the  celebrated  silk  mill  at  Derby,  from 
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a  model  he  bad  contrhred  to  make  from  an  engine  used  lor  this  puzpoee 
in  Savoy,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1 7 1 8.  In  1 732,  His  Majesty 
gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  granting  iSI4,000  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe, 
as  a  reoompence  for  his  ingenuity  in  introducing  this  curious  machine. 

The  estabUshment  of  the  silk  manufoctory  in  England  owes  its  rise  to 
the  want  of  policy  and  good  government  in  France,  whose  indnslxioiii 
artizans  were  driven  from  their  homes  solely  on  account  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  religioQS  matters,  and  vrere  compelled  to  seek  protection  from 
us.  Many  of  them  settled  in  Spitalfields,  where  to  this  day  their  de- 
scendants continue  to  manufocture  silk. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Mulberry  are,  perhaps,  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  gain  its  admission  into  our  pbarmacopfidss :  the  fruit  is, 
however,  cooling,  and  rather  laxative ;  and,  as  it  does  not  undergo  tiie 
acetous  fermentation,  is  a  proper  fruit  for  those  affected  with  gout  and 
rheumatic  diseases  to  indulge  in.  So  efficacious  did  the  ancients  think 
this  fruit  in  cases  of  gout,  that  Hezander,  in  Athaeneus,  affirmed  that  the 
mulberry  tree  in  his  time  did  not  bring  forth  fruit  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether ;  and  that  so  great  a  plague  of  the  gout  raged,  and  so  generally, 
that  not  only  men,  but  boys,  wenches,  eunuchs,  and  women,  were 
troubled  with  the  disase.  Mulberry  wine,  which  is  palatable  to  many 
persons,  is  made  from  the  fruit,  and  a  syrup  is  obtained  from  the  unripe 
berries,  useful  in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore-throats.  The  root  of  the  tree  has 
an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  has  been  used,  it  is  said,  with  great  advantage, 
in  cases  of  worms,  particularly  the  tape- worm. 

SELECT  LIST  OF   MULBERRIES. 

The  Garden  or  Blaek  Mulberry  is  the  only  species  that  is  cultivated  as  a  fruit- 
bearing  tree. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  Mulberry  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  grafting,  and  laying, 
and  sometimes  by  suckers,  which  rise  from  the  bottom  part  of  the  stem 
or  trunk. 

Seeds. — ^This  mode  of  propagation  is  certainly  the  most  unsatisfocUffy, 
when  the  object  is  to  procure  fruit-bearing  trees,  as  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  such  are  without  female  flowers,  and  consequently  produce  no 
fruit.  If  the  object  be  merely  to  originate  trees  for  feeding  silk-woims, 
seedling  trees  may  answer  every  useful  purpose. 

Cuttings.— The  wood  of  this  tree  vrill  strike  root  at  any  age,  and  of 
any  size.    It  has  been  asserted  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Gard,  Mt^^ 
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Tol.  T.  p.  63,  that  **  any  branch  ^th  the  smaller  shoots  remoyed,  and 
firmly  inserted  in  the  ground  like  a  post,  will  shoot  luxnriantly  the  first 
year,  and  in  three  or  four  years  afterwards  produce  abundance  of  firmt. 
It  appears  that,  by  placing  such  truncheons  or  branches  on  the  ground, 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  some  months  in  a  horizontal  position, 
they  will  succeed  better  when  afterwards  planted  upright."  The  usual 
mode,  howerer,  is  to  make  choice  of  the  shoots  of  the  former  year's 
growth,  having  a  small  portion  of  the  preceding  year's  wood  at  their 
base.  These  are  taken  off,  and  planted  in  rowv  about  one  foot  asunder, 
either  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  leaving  only  two  or  three  buds  above 
ground.  The  ground  between  the  rows  should  be  kept  moist  by  mulch- 
ing for  the  first  season,  at  the  end  of  which  many  of  the  cuttings  will 
have  struck  root,  and  the  remainder  the  season  following.  When  they 
have  struck  root  they  should  be  planted  out  in  nursery  lines,  three  feet 
apart,  and  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  line.  The  oftener  young  trees 
of  this  kind  are  transplanted,  while  in  the  nursery,  the  better  will  they  be 
iu  a  fit  state  for  final  removal. 

Grafting. — ^The  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  propagated  the  Mulberry  by 
grafting,  and  has  detailed  his  practice  in  the  Transactions  qfthe  Hortieui- 
tural  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  This  is  a  very  excellent  mode, 
where,  for  example,  a  sufficiency  of  stocks  may  have  been  originated  from 
seeds.  These  are  placed  in  pots,  or  planted  in  the  ground,  sufficiently 
near  a  bearing  tree,  so  that  the  branches  may  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  young  stocks,  and  united  by  enarching,  for  it  seldom  succeeds 
by  the  common  mode  of  independent  grafting.  Trees  so  treated  will 
produce  fruit  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  the  operation.  < 

Latino. — ^According  to  Forsyth,  the  best  bearing  branches  of  old 
trees  are  to  be  chosen  for  laying,  and  these  will  generally  take  root  the 
first  year ;  so  that  they  maybe  separated  from  the  parent  tree,  when  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  nursery  lines,  and  trained  up  to  one  stem.  The 
late  Mr.  Knight  frequently  laid  the  branches  into  pots,  elevated  upon 
posts,  and  by  this  means  had  fruitful  plants  the  second  or  third  year 
after  laying. 

SncKB&s. — ^This  mode,  like  that  of  originating  them  by  seeds,  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  trees  so  produced  are  much  longer  in  coming  into 
a  bearing  state. 

Soil. — ^The  Mulberry  requires  a  deep,  moist,  and  rich  soil ;  and,  where 
that  is  not  naturally  the  case,  manure  and  humidity  must  be  supplied  by 
artificial  means. 

Planting. — The  Mulberry  is  usually  planted  as  a  standard  in  orchards 
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or  on  lawns,  where  tlie  snrfiace  under  the  hnnches  is  covered  with  gFRn, 
vpon  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  ftUa  without  iigmy.    Thef  are  also  not 
unfrequentlf  planted  against  walls,  where  the  climate  is  not  warm  enough 
to  mature  the  fruit.     In  this  latter  case,  the  surfiMe  of  tiie  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  may  be  coyered  with  moss  for  the  fruit  to  fall  upon. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  of  the  ^priety  of  allowing  the  fruit 
to  ftn  of  itself,  and  also  that  it  should  frJl  upon  a  soft  surfiice,  for,  ss 
Abercrombie  observes,  *'  So  nice  is  the  criterion  of  perfect  ripeness,  thst 
berries  felling  without  damage  are  superior  to  those  gathered.    Beadn, 
a  grass  surfece  harmonizes  best  with  trees  of  magnitude,  and  increases  tiie 
beauty  of  a  rural  scene."    Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  is  the  only  authority 
we  have  consulted  who  differs  from  this  opinion.  **  The  standard  mulbeny,'* 
he  says,  **  receives  great  injury  by  being  planted  on  grass  plots,  with  the 
▼iew  of  preserving^  the  fruit  when  it  fells  spontaneously.    No  tiee,  per- 
luqis,  receives  more  benefit  from  the  spade  and  the  dung-hill  than  tiie 
mulberry ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  frequently  dug  about  the  roots,  and 
occasionally  assisted  with  manure.    The  ground  under  the  tree  should  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds  during  summer,  particularly  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bare  surfece  of  the  soil 
is  thus  increased ;  more  especially  if  the  ends  of  the  branches  be  k^t 
pruned,  so  as  not  to  bower  over  too  near  to  and  shade  the  ground." 
Mr.  George  Lindley  recommends  the  following  routine  of  culture: — 
<*  When  the  tree  has  been  planted  a  year,  and  got  firm  hold  of  the  Boi)* 
the  branches  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  inches,  from  eadi  of 
which  two  or  three  clean  straight  shoots  will  probably  be  produced.     In 
August  four  of  the  strongest  and  best  placed  should  be  selected,  and  the 
rest  cut  out ;  thus  giving  the  remaining  ones  a  better  chance  of  extending 
their  length,  and  of  ripening  their  extremities :  besides,  with  a  litde  addi- 
tional trouble,  if  the  shoots  should  not  be  so  well  placed  as  could  be 
wished,  their  situation  can  be  altered  at  pleasure,  by  laying  them  to  smaU 
s^cks  fixed  in  the  head  for  that  purpose.    In  the  following  spring,  if  the 
four  should  be  of  an  equal  length,  they  must  not  be  shortened ;  but  if  one 
or  tvro  be  much  longer  than  the  others,  they  must  be  reduced  to  the  same 
length,  and  allowed  to  grow  for  another  year,  when  the  head  should  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  as  many  of  the  best-placed  shoots  as  vrill  form  the 
head.    This  being  completed,  nothing  frirther  will  be  required  than  to 
examine  the  head  from  year  to  year,  giving  advantage  to  the  leading 
shoots,  cutting  out  close  all  redundant  ones,  and  those  likely  to  ii^ure 
one  another.     As  this  sort  of  friiit  is  always  the  largest  and  best  flavoured 
where  the  trees  are  kept  thin  of  wood,  their  neglect  will  oonse^oenliy 
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diminish  its  yalu^  "without  enlarging  its  qncntity/'  Few  firuit  trees  are 
more  neglected  in  regard  to  pruning  than  the  Mulberry ;  indeed,  it  is 
seldom  thought  of;  hut  if  those  possessed  of  a  tree  of  this  kind  were  to 
bestow  upcm  it  the  necessary  thinning  and  arrangement  of  its  branches 
which  is  required,  the  abundance  and  superiority  of  its  fruit  would  amply 
repay  them  for  the  little  trouble. 

Knight,  Williams,  and  others  haye  recommended  the  Mulberry  to  be 
planted  against  a  south  wall,  particularly  in  cold  situations,  but  we  may 
here  observe,  that  this  has  been  practised  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
some  yery  aged  trees  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  so  treated,  and  also 
trained  as  an  espalier  upon  the  horizontal  principle,  which  appears  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  training  for  this  tree. 

PnumNO. — ^The  season  for  pruning  is  in  spring,  when  the  blossom 
bods  can  be  readily^distinguished  from  the  others,  which  would  be  almost 
impossible  during  winter,  and  the  routine  is  to  pinch  off  every  barren 
shoot  which  is  not  wanted  to  cover  the  wall,  and  stop  every  bearing  shoot 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf.  H  Redundant  or 
ill-placed  branches  are  to  be  removed,  as  are  those  also  which  have  be- 
come diseased  and  unproductive,  endeavouring  always  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  young  wood,  as  being  that  from  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
expected. 

DisBASBS. — ^We  are  not  aware  that  disease  or  insects  of  any  description 
sttack  the  Mulberry  in  this  country,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
opudon  of  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  who  says  that  this  tree  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  breeding  no  vermin,  neither  does  it  harbour  any 
caterpillar  except  the  silkworm. 

FoBGiNO. — ^That  zealous  and  enlightened  horticulturist,  the  late  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  v^as,  we  believe,  the  first  who  attempted  to  force  this  fruit, 
and  he  has  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  Tramactiont 
ff  the  HorticuUural  Society f  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract : — **  The  Mulberry  is  a  much  finer  fruit  when  ripened  under  glass 
in  the  north  of  Herefordshire  than  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  still  colder 
parts  of  England  it  is  probably  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  ripened 
St  alL  The  culture  of  this  fruit  by  me,  under  glass,  has  been  confined  to 
plants  grown  in  pots ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  vrith  any  species  of  fruit 
tree  which,  under  such  circumstances,  produces  more  abundantly,  or  which 
nqnires  less  care.  Its  blossoms  set  equally  well  in  different  degrees  of 
heat,  and  the  same  continued  temperature  which  vrill  ripen  eariy  varieties 
of  the  grape  in  the  end  of  July,  vrill  afford  perfectly  ripe  mulberries  early 
I   in  June ;  and  a  tree  of  the  latter  spedes,  when  fully  loaded  vrith  fruit, 
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piaeiiti  It  Icttt  u  tgncaUe  an  object  to  the  eje  u  many  jduN 
which  m  cnltinted  u  onumenti  onl;.  It  ii  not  labject  oader  comman 
eve  to  mj  diMUt  or  iqjnry,  eioept  the  ittacki  of  the  red  ipider,  ■nd  u 
the  folUge  and  growing  fruit  of  the  mulbenj  tree  are  not  U  all  injoied 
by  being  wetted  every  evening  with  clear  water,  flie  red  ipidei  cui  never 
peowt  a  very  formidable  enemy." 

To  tboie  dediDui  of  forcing  the  Unlberry,  we  would  recommend  hanag 
two  or  three  trees  grown  in  large  poti  or  boiea,  and  pladi^  them  in 
January  in  a  iptre  place  of  a  vinery,  or  cheny  honae,  giving  them  i 
■oil  of  the  ricbett  dewiiptian,  and  keepii^  them  rather  moiit  than  oUkt- 
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THE  NECTARINE.     • 

Thb  Nectarine,  like  the  peach,  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  introdnced 
into  Britain  about  the  year  1524.  It  was  brought  into  Italj  direct  from 
Persia,  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudins,  and  has  been  described, 
both  by  Colmnella  and  Pliny,  as  an  admired  fruit  in  their  time.  The 
name  Nectarine  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  as  expressive  of  its 
peculiar  value,  or  as  if  it  was  food  for  the  gods,  nectar  being  tbdr 
beverage.  In  early  times  it  was  not  specifically  distinguished  fi^m  the 
peach,  which  it  resembles  in  every  particular,  except  in  the  smoothness  of 
its  skin ;  and  modem  botanists  have  fully  determined  that  it  is  not  only 
merely  a  variety  of  that  fruit,  but  have  recorded  several  instances  of  both 
peaches  and  nectarines  growing  upon  the  same  tree.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable from  tbe  writings  of  Gerard,  who  flourished  about  the  period  of  its 
introduction,  that  several  varieties  of  peaches,  and  perhaps  nectarines  also, 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time.  In  his  valuable  Hiatory  qfPUmUi 
written  about  thirty-five  years  after  the  date  of  its  introduction,  he  de- 
Bctibes  four  kinds  of  peaches,  and  informs  us  that  he  had  them  all  grow- 
ing in  his  own  garden,  besides  many  other  sorts. 

The  fruit  of  the  Nectarine  is  much  higher  flavoured  than  the  peach,  and 
is  capable  of  being  preserved  in  a  ripe  state  longer :  it  will  also  bear  car- 
nage much  better  than  the  latter  fruit. 

The  author  of  ^*  The  Seasons"  has  thus  described  this  fruit : — 

« 

" As  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall, 

"Where  autumn  basks  with  froit  empurpled  deep. 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought ; 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shininf^  plum. 
The  ruddy,  frug^rant  nectarine,  and,  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig.'' 

SELECT   LIST  OF  NECTAniNBS. 

1.  Pairchild's  Barly.— Originated  by  a  person  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  author  of  The  City  Gardener,  published  in  1722.  Size,  smUl ; 
form,  nearly  round,  flattened  a  little  at  the  apex ;  colour,  deep  red  next  the  sun, 
yellowish  where  shaded;  flowers,  large;  leaves,  crenated;  glands,  kidney- 
ihaped;  pulp,  yellow;  flavour,  rich;  stone,  nearly  smooth;  ripens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  middle  of  August. 
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S.  Newinfton.    [S^,  Sion  Hin,  Roofch  Roman,  Scarlet  Newington,  Old  Nevinr 
ton,  Anderaon't,  Anderaon's  Round,  ;Simth's  Newington,  Brognon  de  Newins- 
ton  d*Anfleterre.>- Sise,  rather  abore  medium ;  colour,  bright  red  next  the 
ann,  pa]iah  next  the  wall ;  flowera,  large ;  learea  without  glands,  and  donUy 
toothed ;  pulp,  palish  yellow,  red  next  the  atone ;  ilaTour,  very  excdlent ;  itoiie, 
small,  slightly  nigged ;  ripens  in  the  south  of  ^ig^land  about  the  beginning  of 
September ;  cling-stone ;  tree,  healthy,  and  an  excellent  bearer,  both  on  fbt 
open  walla,  and  alao  in  the  forcing  house ;  leayes,  large,  and  wood  longer  nd 
more  slendar  than  in  others  of  its  class, 
a.  Early  Newington.    [Sjfn,,  Black,  Looombe's  Black,  Locombe*8  SeedliBg,  Nev 
Early  Newington,  New  Dark  Newington,  Early  Black  Newington,  Early  Bhct] 
— Site,  rather  below  the  medium ;  colour,  bright  red  where  foUy  expned, 
oftm  marbled  with  a  darker  colour,  greenish  white  where  shaded;  flowers, 
large ;  leares,  without  glands,  doubly  toothed ;  pulp,  greenish  white,  very  red 
towards  the  stone;  flsTonr,  excdlent;  form,  ovalish,  slightly  compressed  on 
one  side ;  stone,  smallish ;  ripens  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  liondon  about  die 
beginning  of  September ;  cling-stone.    From  the  aboTe  it  win  appear  that  greit 
confusion  has  hitherto  existed  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  nectarines  coltinted 
under  the  name  of  Newingtons,  which  has  no  doubt  arisen  firom  the  many  seed- 
lings originated  within  the  last  half  century. 
4.  Elruge.    [Syn.,  Common  EIruge,  Oatlands,  Qaremont,  Temple,  Bln>age,]f3* 
ler*s  Elruge.]— Said  to  have  originated  with  one  Ourleor  Qourle,  a  narscryoiiB 
of  Hoxton,  accordingjto  Forsyth,  and  of  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  accordinf 
to  lindley,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  gave  it  this  name  as  a  kind  of 
'   anagram  of  his  own  name.    The  name  of  Claremont  was  attached  to  it,  eitiMr 
through  variety,  design,  or  ignorance,  by  Greening,  gardener  to  theOokeof 
Newcastle  while  proprietor  of  that  place.     If  we  are  wrong  in  ascr&ing  the 
confusion  which  ariaea  in  this  case,  in  regard  to  names,  to  its  true  cause,  we 
can  only  admit  that  Mr.  Greening  had  raised  a  seedling  from  the  kernel  of  ttw 
Elmge,  which  he  supposed  to  be  somewhat  different  fh>m  the  parent,  orftvn 
any  other  nectarine  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  called  it  aftor  the  phce 
where  he  then  lived ;  for  certainly  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  Act  of  tite 
Claremont  and  Elruge  being  the  same  fruit    Messrs.  Ijndley  and  Rogers,  u 
well  as  most  writers  on  fruits  prior  to  their  time,  describe  them  as  distinct; 
but  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,   who  has  had  ample  opportunity,   and  is  ns- 
qnestionably  the  highest  pomological  authority  of  the  present  day,  positifety 
asserts  them  to  be  the  same.    Our  own  observations  have  been  directed  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  the  same  subject,  and  we  now  perfectly  agree  with  liim  is 
'  his  decision.     We  ought  to  remark,  enpoMtmt,  that  Rogers  does  notappev 
very  satisfied  upon  this  subject ;  for,  although  he  describes  them  as  different, 
he  adds,  <<This,''  that  is,  the  Claremont  Nectarine,  <<and  the  Ekugeareso 
nearly  alike  in  all  their  characters,  that  a  description  would  be  only  a  repeti- 
tion: the  only  difference  is  in  the  time  of  ripening,  the  Elruge  coming  a  few 
days  earlier."    Size,  medium ;  colour,  deep  red,  where  fully  exposed,  ifiter- 
spersed  with  dark-brownish  russet,  pale-greenish  where  shaded ;  floiRn> 
small ;  leaves,  crenated ;  glands,  kidney-shaped ;  pulp,  whitish,  red  townds 
the  stone ;  flavour,  excellent ;  form,  inclining'  to  oval ;  stone,  largish ;  r^ens  in 
^  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  beginning  of  September;  free-stone; 
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tree^  healthy,  and  an  excellent  hearer,  either  on  the  open  wall,  or  in  the  ftirdng- 
house. 

5.  Hunt's  Tawny.  ISyn.,  Hunt's  Early  Tawny,  Hunt's  Small  Tawny.]— Siie, 
under  the  medium ;  colour,  yellowish  orange,  tinged  with  deep  red,  where  Amy 
exposed,  palish  orange  on  the  shaded  side;  flowers,  small,  rose-coloured; 
leaves,  without  glands,  and  doubly  toothed ;  palp,  deep  orange ;  flavour,  ex- 
ceedingly good ;  ripens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  beginning  of 
August;  free-stone. 

6.  Hunt's  Lairge  Tawny.— Originated  with  a  person  of  this  nsme,  in  1834,  under 
the  following  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  related  by  Mr.  Lindley.  "  This 
exceOent  nectarine,"  he  says,  **  originated  from  the  '  Fairchild's,'  not  through 
the  s^ninal  process,  but,  as  it  appears,  by  a  spontaneous  eflbrt  in  nature  to 
enlain^e  the  parts  of  finctification.  In  the  spring  of  1836  I  observed  a  few  of 
the  modem  plants  in  the  nursery  with  much  larger  blossoms  than  those  of  the 
other  plants,  but  promiscuously  intermixed  amongst  them ;  which  at  firat  led 
me  to  suppose  that  some  other  sort  had  been  introduced  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  budders  in  the  previous  budding  season ;  but,  upon  a  close  examina- 
tion, I  found  tiiere  was  not  in  the  whole  collection  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
then  in  flower  one  kind  whose  blossoms  corresponded  with  these.  1  marked 
the  plants,  and  in  the  autumn  had  two  or  three  potted  of  each  sort.  In  1828, 
I  placed  them  under  glass,  and  forced  them :  their  blossoms  still  maintained 
their  enlarged  character,  and  were  succeeded  by  fruit  which  differed  in  no 
other  respect  Arom  the  original  sort  than  that  of  being  larger,  yet  ripening 
about  the  same  time.  There  appears  to  me,"  he  continues,  **  a  [great  singu- 
larity in  this  accidental  change  of  character,  and  to  some  it  may  appear 
incredible ;  but  1  state  it  as  a  fact  that  has  happened  under  my  own  inspection, 
being  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  had  never  been  observed  previously  by  any 
otbor  person.  There  are  other  instances  on  record,"  as  Mr.  Lindley  observes, 
"  where  a  fruit  has  spontaneously  changed  its  character ;  but  none  so  decidedly 
as  this,  which  has  enlarged  its  blossoms,  as  well  as  its  fruit.  Mr.  Knight  states, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Hort.  Drant.,  p.  IGO,  that  he  has  a  tree  of  the  White 
Magnum  Bonum  plum  forty  years  old,  which  last  year  produced  on  one  of  its 
branches  red  tndt,  perfectly  like  the  Red  Magnum  Bonum  ;  but  this  change 
was  not  permanent.  He  had  also  a  May  Duke  Cherry,  which,  some  years  ago, 
on  (me  of  its  branches,  had  constantly  oblong  firuit,  ripened  later,  and  were  of 
greater  weight  than  those  of  the  other  part  of  the  tree.  These,  with  many 
other  instances  of  spontaneous  production  which  might  be  enumerated,  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  we  may  possibly  have  other  varieties,  both  of  pkmts  and 
fruits,  which  have  not  originated  from  seed."  A  similar  singular  circum- 
stance occurred  the  year  before  last,  in  the  Claremont  Garden,  of  a  pear  tree, 
which  we  had  received  from  Germany,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  the 
eariineas  of  its  ripening  and  smallness  of  its  fruit,  which  only  lasted  a  few 
da3ps  fit  for  use,  produced  firom  one  of  its  branches  pears  three  times  the  size  of 
the  general  crop,  and,  strange  to  say,  kept  not  only  sound  till  the  September 
following,  although  left  upon  a  shelf  in  a  room,  where  there  was  very  frequently 
a  fire  kept  up.  But,  to  return  to  the  description  of  Hunt's  Large  Tawny 
Nectarine.  Size,  under  the  medium ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  red 
on  the  aide  most  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flowers,  large ;  leaves,  without  glands, 
douUy  toothed;  pulp,  deep  orange;  flavour,  excellent;  ripens  in  the  neigh- 
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tlKe^or  Aapnt;  fomi,  ovil,  digfattycomprened 

tret,hm&f,9mA.tm  exceOoitbevcr,  bat  scarcely  worth  a  place  in 

Ikere  wn  m  mamf  that  are  siqwrior.    Indeed,  alttaongbitis 

worfliyor  awallaaaBeariTaBd  Inrdr  fruit,  our  prindini  motive  for  in- 

H  m  ttns  lot  Is  to  dnnr  tlK  attentioaor  fruit  coltivators  to  tii£  stady 

I  stated  above 
lasfm^  Bed  Boman,  Old  Boman,  BnisiMm  Viotet  muqae,  Bnpon 
.)-ODe  or  our  best  aMl  longest  cnltiTaied  sorts.    It  is  ennmentedby 
iu  bislMt,  pohKiJiwf  ia  IBB,  bat  is  now  rather  rare  in  nursery  col- 
It  u«s  UgUj  prised  in  nance  intiietinieor  QaintynaieandDoIit- 
abe*  €M  or  tlK  laigest;  adour,  deep  red  or  porple,  with  a  brownisb 
^- on  tlK  side  next  tte  sun,  ydlowish  green  wbere  shaded  ;iiowen, 

bBge;  leaves,  crenated,  with  kidney-alibied  glands ;  pulp,  greenish  ydknr.nd 
attteatOM;  isvoor,  excdkaft ;  rqwns  in  the  neighbooiliood  of  London  about 
the  middle  of  September;  ding-stone;  tree,  healthy,  and  an  excellent  bearer, 
cither  in  the  pendi-hoase  or  the  open  waDa. 
a.  Fitmaaton Orange.— Originated  with  John  WiDiams,  Eaq.,  of  FitmastOD,iii 
1815, from  a  kemd  of  the  Ebrnge.  Size^  about  the  medium;  colour,  daifc, 
bnmniah  red  on  the  sunny  side,  rich  yeDow  on  the  shaded  side;  fonn, almost 
heart-shaped;  flowers,  laige;  leaves,  crenated;  glands,  giobular; palp, ora^ 
oohmred  ;'flaTOar,  excellent ;  ripena  in  the  neig^hboarhood  of  London  about  the 
middle  of  Aogost ;  atone,  small,  aharp-pointed,  and  very  rugged. 

9.  Golden.  [iS^.,  Orange.}— Fine  gold  fleshed ;  size,  rather  above  the  medinm ; 
colonr,  bright  orange  next  the  wall,  bright  scariet  withafewstrealaofredon 
the  side  next  the  sun;  form,  oval;  flowers,  small;  leaves,  crenated;  gland^) 
kidney-ahaped ;  pu^  ydhm,  reddish  near  the  stone ;  flavour,  good ;  ripensiB 
the  neighbourtioodof  London  sbout  the  middle  of  Septembo';  clin^-stsae; 
tree,  healthy,  and  a  pretty  good  bearer. 

10.  FMertmroogfa.— [4w-»  Vermash,  Late  Green,  Genoa.]— Introduced  by  iM 
PetertMnroniph  from  Genoa,  hence  two  of  its  names,  and  probably  at  some  ot^ 
period  it  had  been  introduced  from  France,  which  would  account  for  the  third 
name,  viz.,  Yermaah,  a  name  evidently  of  French  derivation,  frcHn  Ver  9aen- 

I   Ske,  perhape  rather  under  medium ;  colour,  pale  green,  with  muddy  red  on  tlK 
r   aide  exposed  to  the  wall,  pale  green  next  to  the  wall ;  leaves,  slightly  sa^i 
flowers,  small;  form,  round;  pnlp,  greenish ;  flavour, about  ordinary;  rw^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  beginning  of  October ;  firee-stone. 

11.  Old  White.— Introduced  by  Sir  A.  Pytches,  of  Streatham,  from  Aa»,9^ 
sixty  years  ago ;  but  as  Fturkinson,  in  1639,  mentions  a  white  nectarine,  sem 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  there  was  another,  or  whether  it  could  batt 

•  been  the  same.  Size,  medium ;  colour,  pale  yellowish  white ;  form,  vf*^ 
oval ;  pulp,  white ;  fkve-stone ;  flowers,  large ;  leaves,  crenated ;  glands,  Iridiier 
shaped ;  ripens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 

(  her.  This  is  rather  a  rare  nectarine ;  Rogers  says  it  was  at  first  solely  propag»trf. 
because  it  requires  an  almond  stock ;  and  Undley  observes  that  he  foaod^ 
Acuity  in  propagating  it,  because  it  requires  to  be  budded  upon  some  bardy 
peach.  When  the  Minion  stock  was  introduced,  it  grew  readily  upon  it ;  ^^ 
the  trees  thus  raised  were  found  to  be  but  <^  short  duration. 

la.  New  White.  [5yn.,  Flanders  White,  Neate»s  White,  Emmerton'sNew^^te.]' 
Originated,  according  to  Lindley,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neate,  at  Whetstone,  »«*' 
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l4mdm«  fhun  a  kernel  of  tbe  Old  Wliite,  about  fifty  yean  ago.  Mr.Bmmertoiif  a 
narwryman  at  Barnet,  reodved  it  from  Mr.  Neate»  hence  the  origin  of  two  of  the 
8yiumyinet«  This  lort  takes  freely  on  the  livseel  stock,  which  the  Old  White 
refuses  to  do :  this  is  one  of  the  best  tests  to  prove  them  distinct  kinds,  which 
some.pomologists.  assert  to  be  the  case.  Sixe,  medium ;  form,  nearly  rouud ; 
colour,  almost  white  in  the  shade,  rather  inclined  to  greenish  wUte,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flowers,  large,  bright  red ;  leaves, 
large  and  crenated ;  glands,  kidney-shaped ;.  pulp,  tender,  and  very  juicy ; 
flavour,  good ;  stone,  small ;  free-stone ;  ripens  in  the  neghbourhood  of  Londmi 
about  the  middle  of  September;  tree,  healthy,  and  less  subject  to  mildew  than 
any  other,  and  is  also  an  abundant  bearer. 

13.  Violet  Hative.  [Syn^,  Violet,  Violette  hative,  Petite  Violette  hative.  Early 
Violet,  New  Scarlet,  Large  Scarlet,  Hampton  Court,  Vermash  of  some  authors, 
Lord  Selsey's  Ehruge.]— Of  French  origin,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this 
country.  Size,  medium ;  colour,  dark,  purplish  red  where  most  exposed,  yel- 
lowish green  where  shaded;  leaves,  crenated;  flowers,  small,  bright  red; 
g^lands,  kidney-shaped ;  pulp,  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  red ;  flavour,  rich ; 
stone,  roundish  and  of  medium  size ;  free-stone ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
September ;  tree,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer,  either  on  the  open  wall  or  in  the 
peach-house. 

14.  Late  Yellow,  [^syn.,  Rousanne,  Morfin,  Janne  lisse,  Jaune  lisse  tardive.]— 
Of  this  fruit  we  know  but  little  from  our  own  experience,  farther  than  having 
■een  the  fruit  in  the  gardens  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  having 
liad  a  high  character  given  of  it. 

16.  Brinion.  [Syn.,  Violet  red  at  stone.  Marbled,  Brinion  red  at  stone,  Italian  of 
some  pomologists,  often  written,  though  erroneously,  Brugnon,  as  if  it  was 
derived  from  Brugnon,  a  term  used  by  the  French  for  clingstones  in  general, 
whereas  it  comes  from  Brin^  a  brindled  or  marbled  colour.]— Size,  the  very 
largest  of  our  melting  nectarines ;  colour,  dark  red,  marbled  with  a  still  darker 
coUmr  on  the  sunny  side,  palish  jeUaw  in  the  shade ;  flowers,  small ;  leaves 
crenated;  glands,  kidney-shaped;  pulp,  greenish  yellow;  flavour,  exceUent; 
free-stone ;  tree,  healthy,  an  excellent  bearer,  either  in  the  peach-house  or  on 
the  open  wall. 

16.  Dae  de  Tello.  [/9yn.,  Dutilly,  Due  Telliers,  Du  de  Telliers.]— Introduced  by 
M .  Dutilly  Gerrardet,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  according  to  Rogers  settled 
at  Putney,  in  Surrey.  From  him  it  found  its  way  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  first 
established  the  nursery  there,  and  which  has  lately  been  broken  up.  This 
Hunt,  and  Gray,  of  Fulham,  were  great  assistants  to  Miller  in  bringing  out  his 
dictionary.  Size,  above  medium ;  flowers,  small ;  leaves,  crenated ;  glands, 
kidney-shaped ;  form,  somewhat  oblong,  narrowing  towards  one  end ;  colour, 
daA  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  light  greenish  on  the  shaded  side ; 
pulp,  greenish  white ;  flavour,  exceedingly  rich ;  free-stone ;  tree,  delicate  in 
growth,  which  disposition  is  increased  by  its  being  an  abundant  bearer.  Rogers 
says  it  weakens  itself  by  producing  a  profusion  of  bloom.  However,  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  garden.  Ripens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  It  succeeds  best  when  budded  on  the  pear  or  plum 
stock. 

17.  Vermash.  Most  likely  of  French  origin,  as  Hooker  states,  in  Pomona  Londi- 
neniis,  and  not  unlikely  the  name  is  derived  firom  ver  nutehi,  although  the 
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ftmiA  pwaotogiiti  bmw  given  w  no  poblidied  noooont  of  any  medariHaC' 
oordtaf  wifh  this  firait.  Blie,  vndor  mediains  cokmr,  Tory  red  nest  the  no, 
ffreeniah OB tke  oUmt dde ;  lloivere,luge;  lesvei,  crenolated ;  gtands,  kkfeey- 
rtwpert;  pnlp^  wliile,  very  nd  not  the  stone;  lbToar,good;  ■toBe,iniB; 
fleu  itoiMi  r^am  in  ttw  neigliboariMMd  of  London  about  tlie  end  of  Aognst; 
trae^  tMdaT)  bvt  noD'^diptad  for  a  ftMrcing'tenae. 


lor  inm«yUon,  plnttag,  pmning,  and  genenl  managemAt  of  the 
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THE   PEAR. 


Tbb  Pear  may  be  considered,  in  point  of  merit,  as  a  British  fruit,  to  rank 
next  to  the  Apple.  At  what  period  or  in  what  manner  the  Pear  became 
first  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  is  equally  obscure  and' un- 
certain as  the  origin  of  the  apple.  In  its  wild  state,  like  that  fruit,  it  is 
found  in  our  woods,  and  growing  in  almost  any  soil.  The  Romans  are 
Imown  to  haye  been  possessed  of  thirty-six  varieties  even  in  the  time  of 
%7»  a  greater  number  than  they  had  of  the  apple,  which  leaves  us  to 
conjecture  that,  like  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Italy,  they  were  more 
Partial  to  this  fruit  than  to  the  apple.  If  the  Pear  was  not  introduced  by 
this  people,  who  held  the  fruit  in  such  estimation,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
account  for  such  an  omission,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus  that  the 
soil  of  Britain  was  found  to  be  fit  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  yine  and 
oHtc  excepted,  and  Phny  distinctly  says  that  cherries  were  introduced 
liere  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  having  only  been  brought  to 
^taly  a  century  before.  It  is,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility to  suppose  the  Pear  to  have  been  also  brought  at  that  period,  aa 
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the  Romans  were  tccmtomed  to  introdace  their  luxuries  wherever  &ey 
extended  their  power.  Whether  the  Pear,  if  introduced  by  the  Bomans, 
continued  to  exist  in  this  country  daring  the  dark  ages,  we  know  not: 
hut  if  it  did  not,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  reintroduced  by  the  eccle- 
siastics soon  after  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  country,  for  we 
find  it  was  extensively  cultivated  during  the  days  of  monastic  splendour, 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries :  the  re- 
mains of  many  of  the  orchards  of  the  monks  exist  to  the  present  day. 

It  is,  however,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  thit 
we  can  at  this  distant  period  find  any  certain  records  of  this  fimit,  aldiough 
trees  exist  which  originated  long  prior  to  that  date. 

The  Pear  is  a  much  more  hardy  and  durable  tree  than  the  apple,  and 
although  longer  in  coming  into  a  fruit-bearing  state,  will  exist  for  oen- 
turies,  and  still  keep  its  health,  productiveness,  and  vigour.  From  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  Pear  perry  is  made ;  the  wood  is  solid  and  light, 
much  used  by  turners,  and  for  making  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  dye 
yellow,  and  are  also  used  to  give  a  green  to  blue  cloths. 

Yaribtibs. — Tusser,  in  1573,  mentions  Pears  of  all  sorts;  Farimuon 
enumerates  sixty-four  sorts ;  Miller  has  selected  eighty  sorts ;  Salisbury 
enumerates  thirty  as  being  in  general  cultivation;  Forsyth  desoibes 
seventy-five ;  Lindley  describes  one  hundred  and  8ixty*two ;  Rogen 
describes  fifty-two ;  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  new  edition,  describes 
sixty-two.  The  Nursery  Catalogues  contain  the  names  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  and  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  an  im- 
mense number  of  names,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  are  either  littk 
known  or  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
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1.  Alexandre  de  Russie.— Introduced  from  Flanders  by  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  whose  gfarden  it  fruited  for  the  first  time,  in  18S0.  Size,  above  mediiim ; 
form*  somewhat  obliquely  pyramidal;  colour,  greenish  ydlow,  nearly  all 
covered  with  fprey  russet;  eye,  open;  stalk,  short  and  thick;  flesh,  white, 
rather  gritty;  flavour,  sweet,  with  a  slight  perAime;  duration, in  October; 
habit,  hardy,  and  well-calculated  for  a  standard  orchard  tree. 

9.  Ambrette.  [Sjm'f  Belle  Oabrielle,  Trompe  Valet,  Amber  gris,  Ambrette 
d'Hiver,  Ambrette  grise.]— Originated  from  France.  Size,  medium;  fonBf 
nearly  round ;  colour,  russet ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  long  and  stout ;  flavour,  sweet 
and  musky ;  duration,  from  November  tin  January ;  habit,  productive  as  • 
standard. 

3.  Ang^elique  de  Bordeaux,    [i^.,  Saint  Martial,  Poire  Angelique,  St.  Harce), 
gros  Franc  real.]— Introduced  about  the  beginning  of  tiie  last  century  from 
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France^  bytheDakeofMontaguei  and  planted  in  his  garden  at  Ditton  Park. 
Size,  above  medium;  fbrm,  somewhat  conical;  colour,  yellow  on  the  shaded 
side,  slightly  purple  on  that  most  exposed  to  the  sun ;  stalk,  long,  strong,  and 
often  crooked ;  eye,  small ;  flavour,  rich ;  duration,  from  February  to  April ; 
habit,  rather  tender  for  a  fall  standard,  requiring  a  wall,  and  succeeding  better 
on  the  pear  stock  than  on  any  other. 

4.  Angelique  de  Rome.-'Introduced  from  the  Contioent.  Size,  medium ;  form, 
conical;  colour^  pide  yellow,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun;  eye,  very  small; 
stalk,  of  moderate  length;  flesh,  yellowish;  flavour,  rich  and  agreeable ;  dura- 
tion, from  December  till  March ;  habit,  healthy,  but  requires  a  good  soil  and 
situation  ;  will  succeed  in  such  as  a  standard,  but  deserves  a  walL 

5.  Ashton  Town.-— Originated  many  years  ago  at  a  village  of  that  name  in 
Cheshire.  Size,  medium ;  form,  nearly  round,  slightly  tapering  towards  the 
stalk ;  colour,  greenish  white,  covered  with  many  grey  russet  spots,  rough, 
like  a  Crasann^  which  it  somewhat  resembles ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  of  moderate 
length,  slender,  and  straight;  flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  in  October ;  habit, 
"  branches  Ipng,  and  rather  slender,  pensile,  with  a  manner  of  twistii^g 
round  in  growing  upwards;  so  that  at  a  distance,  when  planted  as  a  standard, 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  aoTt.**—Lindley. 

6.  Autumn  Bei^amot.  [^j^».,  YorkBei^mot,  Common  Bergamot.]— Introduced, 
it  is  conjectured,  about  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  therefore  one  of  our 
oldest  varieties.  Size,  rather  under  medium ;  form,  roundish,  rather  depressed 
at  each  end ;  colour,  yellowish  green,  where  shaded ;  duU  brown  sometimes, 
tinged  with  dirty  red,  on  the  most  exposed  side ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and 
thick;  flavour,  exceedingly  rich  and  sugary ;  duration,  October ;  habit,  one  of 
the  best  fruits  of  its  season,  ripening  well  as  a  standard. 

7*  Autumn  Colmar.— Introduced  from  Flanders  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Size,  medium ;  form,  conical,  rather  irr^^ular  in  outline ;  colour,  pale  yellow, 
interspersed  with  many  russety  specks ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  straight; 
flavour,  rich,  and  slightly  perfumed ;  duration,  in  October ;  habit,  hardy,  and 
hean  well  as  a  standard  tree. 

8.  Belle  Lucrative.  ISjfn,,  Fondante  d'Automne.]  —Introduced  from  Flanders. 
Size,  roundish,  rathw  irregular  in  outline,  and  tapering  a  little  towards  the 
stalk ;  colour,  palish  yellow  and  green,  slightly  covered  with  russet ;  stalk, 
short,  strong,  and  curved ;  eye,  rather  large ;  flavour,  rich  and  perfumed ; 
duration,  October ;  habit,  hardy,  ripening  well  as  an  open  standard. 

9.  Bellissime  d'Automne.  ISyn^  Vermilion.]—  Originated  on  the  Continent. 
Size,  medium;  form,  conical;  colour,  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  red,  with 
grey  specks,  next  the  sun ;  eye,  deep ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  flavour,  excel- 
lent ;  duration,  October ;  habit,  hardy,  and  ripens  on  an  open  standard. 

10.  Bdlissime  d'Hiver.  [Sjfn.,  Teton  de  Venus.]— Originated  on  the  Continent. 
Size,  very  large ;  form,  quince  shape ;  colour,  yellowish  brown  on  the  shaded 
side,  flne  red  on  that  next  to  the  sun ';  ey^,  large ;  stalk,  short  and  strong ; 
duration,  from  November  till  April ;  habit,  hardy,  ripening  on  an  open  stand- 
ard ;  exceedingly  beautiful ;  one  of  our  best  baking  pears,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  better  adapted  than  for  the  dessert. 

11.  Beurre  Knox.  —  Introduced  from  Flanders.  Size,  above  medium ;  form, 
oblong ;  colour,  pale  green,  reddish  brown  towards  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk. 
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abort  and  crookad ;  dvntkm,  October  and  November ;  iUTOor,  d.ightly  sun^iry; 
baUt,  bavdy,  ripening  on  an  open  standanL 

19.  Beurre  Ranoe.  [Sgn.,  Hardenpont  de  Printemps,  Benrre  Bpine.]— Origi- 
nated witb  M.  Hanlenpont,  mt  Mons,  in  Belginm,  wbo,  in  conjunction  willi 
Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Bmaaelatbas  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  onr  best  pears. 
Biae,  mediom;  form,  oblong,  and  tapering  toward*  the  atalk;  cokmr,  daik 
green,  even  when  lipe ;  eye,  amaU ;  atalk,  of  moderate  length,  rather  alenda ; 
flaronr,  of  the  highett  quality;  duration,  flrom  December  till  April;  habit, 
ripening  to  great  perfectioik  in  many  gardena  near  London,  bat  merita  a  wan 
in  moat  aitnationa,  ai  it  ia  one  of  onr  very  beet  pears.  We  may  remark,  that 
it  generally  ahrivela  in  ripening,  bat  ia  otherwiae  an  ezcdlent  keeper. 

IS.  Bearre  DieL  [4f»*>  Bearre  royal,  Bearre  de  Gdle.]— Originated  with  Dr. 
Van  Mons,  at  Loavaine,  in  Bdgiom,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  Dr.  DieL 
a  celebrated  German  pomologiat.  Siie,  large,  when  grown  upon  a  wall,  rather 
leaa  when  grown  on  a  standard ;  form,  oblong,  tapering  slightly  towards  the 
••stalk,  slightly  angular  on  the  sides;  colour,  dun  lemon,  interspersed  with 
many  grey  specks;  tiesh,  yellowish  white;  flsTOur,  exceedingly  ridi  and 
pleasant;  duration,  from  Norember  till  January;  habit,  exceedingly jMtiliik, 
whether  grown  against  a  wall,  or  ai  an  open  standard ;  but,  although  it  win 
succeed  well  in  fhvourable  situations  in  the  latter  way,  ito  great  merito  claim 
for  it  a  south  wall  in  most  gardens. 

U.  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  ['Syn.,  Poire  d'Aremberg,  Due  d'Aiembeig.]— Origi- 
nated, it  is  conjectured,  with  M.  Deschamps,  an  amateur  cultivator  in  Bd- 
gium,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  a  great  encourager  of 
horticulture.  Size,  rather  above  medium ;  form,  conical ;  colour,  pale  green, 
changing  when  ripe  to  deep  yellow ;  eye,  email ;  stalk,  short,  straight,  and 
strong ;  flavour,  exceedingly  rich  and  pleasant ;  duration,  flrom  October  tiD 
February;  habit,  perfectly  hardy,  and  ripening  well  on  standards,  espaliers, 
or  against  walls. 

15.  Bezy  de  Caissoy.  [Sjfn;  Nutmeg  Pear,  Wilding  of  CaiBSoy,  Petite  Benrre 
d'Hiver,  Bezy  de  Quessoy,  Roussette  d*Ai^ou.]-Originated  in  the  Forest  of 
Caissoy,  in  Bretagne.  Size,  small;  form,  oblong;  colour,  green,  becoming 
yellow  when  ripe ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short ;  flavour,  very  rich ;  duration,  from 
November  till  March;  habit,  hardy,  and  very  productive,  ripening  well  as 
a  standard. 

16.  Bezy  de  la  Motte.  [Sjfn,,  Beurre  blanc  de  Jersey.]— Originated  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Size,  above  medium ;  form,  roundish ;  colour,  yellowish  gn^een,  be- 
coming yellow  when  ripe ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short,  bent,  and  strong;  flavour, 
rich  and  sugary ;  duration,  in  October  and  November ;  habit,  hardy  enough 
for  a  standard  or  espalier,  and  in  either  way  very  deserving  of  cultivation. 

17.  Bezy  d'Heri.  [Sjfn,,  Besideri.j^Originated  in  the  Forest  of  Heri,  in  Bre- 
tagne, in  France,  where  it  was  found  in  a  wild  state.  Size,  medium ;  form, 
roundish  oval ;  colour,  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  slightly  tinged 
with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun;  eye,  open;  stalk,  short  and  slender; 
flavour,  indifferent  for  the  dessert,  but  bakes  well ;  habit,  hardy  and  productive 
as  a  standard  tree.  Must  have  been  introduced  here  at  an  early  period,  for 
we  find  it  enumerated  in  a  MS.  list  of  fruit  trees,  cultivated  by  Evelyn,  at 
Sayes  Court,  in  1687. 

18.  Bezy  de  Montigne.    [Sjfn,,  Trouv^  de  Montigne.]— Originated  in  FJrance. 
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SMm,  medjiim;  fbnn,  conical;  colour,  green,  yellow  when  ripe;  fliYOnrv 
asneable;  dnrmtion,  October;  habit,  hardy,  ripening  on  standards  or  es- 
palfen. 

19.  Besy  Vaet— Originated  with  M.  Farmentier,  at  Enghien,  a  town  in  Belginm, 
where  M.  Furmentier  has  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  firoits.  Sixe,  about 
medium ;  fnrm,  conical ;  colour,  green,  interspersed  with  many  russety  spots ; 
eye,  small ;  stalk,  short ;  flavour,  sweet  and  agreeable ;  duration,  in  November 
and  part  of  December ;  habit,  hardy,  and  ripens  on  a  standard  tree. 

90.  Benchretien  Fondante.— Originated  in  Flanders.  Size,  above  medium ;  Ibcrn, 
obtong;  colour,  pale  green,  much  covered  with  deep  russet  specks;  eye, 
email;  stalk, moderate  in  length,  stout,  and  curved;  flavour,  rich  and  agree- 
able; duration,  in  November,  and  part  of  December;  habit,  hardy,  and  ri- 
pens on  standards  or  espafiers. 

SI.  Brown  Beurre.  iSjfn.,  Benrre  du  Roi,  Royal  Beurre,  Red  and  also  Golden 
Beorre,  Beurre  gris,  Beurre  d'Or,  Beurre  rouge,  Beurre  dor^,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Beurre  d'Amboise,  Beurre  d'Ambleuse,  Poire  d*Amboise,  Isambert.] 
—It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  lindley,  that "  this  highly  esteemed  and  wdl- 
knowa  pear  has  had  many  different  names  assigned  to  it,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  synonyms  above  quoted ;  and  it  has  probably  many  more.  Those  which 
relate  to  colour,  such  as  grey,  golden,^  and  red,  have  originated  from  trees 
on  different  stodu,  on  different  soils,  and  in  different  situations  of  climate 
and  of  aspect,  which  the  practical  gardener  is  weU  aware  contribute  materially 
not  only  to  the  colour  of  the  pear,  but  <tf  the  apple  and  the  peach.  Other 
names,  and  of  those  not  a  few,  arise  from  the  locality  of  places  where  the 
fruit  hi^ipens  to  be  cultivated.  Tike  Beurre  pear  in  France,  as  weU  as  in  this 
country,  is  esteemed  the  best  Of  its  season.  It  is,  however,  a  very  tender 
tree,  and  more  fluently  cankered  than  any  other  pear  cultivated  in  English 
gardens :  on  this  account  alone  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  it  against 
a  wall,  upon  a  sound,  dry  soil,  and  against  a  south  or  south-east  aspect 
inthottt  attending  to  these  particulars,  so  necessary  for  the  Brown  Buerre 
Pear,  all  attempts  to  obtain  fine  and  perfect  specimens  of  fruit  will  be  attended 
with  disappointment."  Size,  large ;  form,  oblong,  tapering  towards  the  stalk ; 
colour,  greenish  yellow,  covered  with  thin  russet,  darker  brown  or  reddish 
on  tbe  ride  next  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  moderate  in  length,  and  stout ; 
flavour,  rich  and  excellent ;  duration,  October  and  part  of  November ;  habit, 
tender,  as  already  noticed. 

32.  Gapiaumont.  [Sj^n,,  Beurre  de  Cit);>iaumont.]— Originated  with  M.  Capiau- 
mont,  of  Mons,  in  Belgium.  Size,  medium ;  form,  conical ;  colour,  clear 
cinnamon  in  the  shade,  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side ;  eye,  not  sunk ;  stalk, 
^tunrt;  flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  in  October ;  habit,  hardy  and  productive ; 
ripens  weU  on  a  ftall  standard,  but  better  on  an  espalier  or  dwarf  standard, 
and  grafted  on  the  quince  stock. 

23.  Catillac— Size,  very  large ;  form,  somewhat  quince-shaped ;  colour,  yellow, 
with  a  red  tinge  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  when  fnUy  ripened,  which  is  only  the 
case  in  our  best  seasons ;  eye,  small;  stalk,  short,  stout,  and  crooked;  dura- 
tion, from  December  till  April  or  May ;  habit,  very  hardy,  and  bears  well  on 
an  open  standard ;  not  fit  for  the  dessert,  but  one  of  the  very  best  baking 
pears. 

M-  Charles  d'Autriche.— Originated  with  Dr.  Van  Mons.    Size,  large ;  form. 
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mtatf  roand,  tliirhtly  ooBTex,  and  imgralar ;  colour,  preenish  yelloir,  slifsbllr 
ruMeted,  intenpened  with  many  brownish  specks ;  eye,  shallow ;  stalk,  short; 
flavonr,  rich  and  pleasant ;  duration,  in  November;  habit,  moderately  strong; 
ripens  as  a  standard,  bat  yeqniges  the  protection  of  a  watt  in  most  phKes. 
The  firoit  is  both  gfood  and  beautitnl,  and  well  worth  cultivation. 

99.  ChaomottteL  [Sym.,  Beiy  de  ChaomonteUe,  Bearre  d'Hiver.] — Origiiiated 
at  Chanmentel,  in  the  department  of  the  <>ise,  in  France }  the  original  tree  is 
said  to  have  exialed  in  good  health  so  late  as  1765.  Size,  large,  if  too  many  be 
not  left  on  the  tree^  m  drcnmstance  which  very  often  h^ipcns,  as  it  ia  avoy 
abondant  bearer;  form,  oblonf  and  irregular ;  colour,  yellowish  jpreen  where 
shaded,  brown  or  pnrpUah  where  most  exposed  to  the  sun;  eye,  small;  stalk, 
short  and  thick;  flsTOiir,  exceUent;  duration,  from  Novemb^  tiU  I^maiy; 
habit,  very  hardy,  ripening  well  on  standards,  or  as  espaliers ;  but  neverttideis 
no  garden  should  be  without  one  or  more  trees  of  it  upon  the  best  exposed 
walls.  Our  experience  corresponds  with  the  <9inion  of  the  French  orchardists, 
who  say  that  it  succeeds  best  when  planted  in  a  light  soil,  and  grafted  on  tbe 
qvinoe  stock.  This  fknit  is  produced  in  very  high  perfection  in  Jersey,  and 
forms  a  very  considend)le  article  of  their  exports  to  this  country.  In  aUudim;: 
to  the  fine  fruit  of  this  pear  grown  in  that  island,  Mr.  Lindley  observes, "  tint 
such  specimens  are  not  to  be  expected  firom  gardeners  in  this  conntry;  but 
they  may  do  a  great  deal  towards  accomplishing  this  object,  by  planting  their 
trees  on  a  good  soil,  and  vpon  a  favourable  aspect ;  keeping  them  in  a  bi^li 
0tate  of  health ;  training  their  branches  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart ;  8eleGti£^ 
and  allowing  only  sUt>ng  young  q>urs  to  remain ;  and  thinning  out  the  troA, 
BO  that  they  shall  Sbt  be  nearer  each  other  than  the  branches  are  apart'^ 
Thinning  the  Amit  and  branches  is  too  little  attended  to ;  and  we  may  adl, 
that  we  have  found  much  benefit  from  watering  the  trees  copiously  in  dry 
weather  during  the  time  the  fhiit  is  swdling. 

95.  Colmar.  [Ssfn.,  Incomparable,  Poire  Manne,  Bergamotte  tardive.] —Site, 
large;  form,  pyramidal;  colour,  green,  with  many  grey  specks,  becomiaff 
ydlowish  when  fiiily  ripe ;  eye,  large ;  stalk,  short,  thick,  and  bent ;  flavov, 
exoeedingly  rich ;  duration,  fi:om  November  till  January ;  habit,  too  tender 
for  an  open  standard,  besides,  its  great  merit  entitles  it  to  a  place  on  a  soa'Ji 
wall.  "  The  tree  reared  on  the  pear  stock  is  vigorous,  requiring  much  nota 
to  extend  itself,  and  should  have  the  warmest  aq>ect  that  can  be  afforded; 
and,  if  planted  on  a  properly  prepared  border,  it  will  prove  a  better  bearer 
than  it  generally  has  credit  for.  Like  some  other  sorts  of  pears,  the  Colmir 
takes  readUy  on  the  quince ;  but  the  trees,  though  sooner  firuitfiil,  are  ik^ 
lasting,  nor  are  the  fruit  so  good«  either  for  keeping  or  eating."— i2o^er«. 

95.  Crasanne.  [/STyn.,  Beurre  plat.]— Originated,  no  doubt,  on  the  Continent; 
but  at  what  period  introduced  here  is  not  known :  it  must,  however,  have 
been  early  introduced,  as  it  was  well  known  to  Langley  and  other  early  authws. 
Size,  above  the  medium,  when  too  many  are  not  left  on  the  tree,  but  small, 
when  the  crop  is  large ;  form,  rather  conical,  but  flattened  at  the  ends,  from 
which  circumstance  M.  de  la  Quintinie  says  the  name  is  derived,  as  if  firom 
^eras^  (flattened  or  crushed);  colour,  greenish  yellow,  oftentimes  covered 
with  a  very  thick  rossety  covering,  sometimes  only  thinly  covered  with  a  netted 
grey  russet;  eye,  small;  stalk,  moderately  short,  crooked,  and  slender; 
flavour,  excellent;  duration,  from  November  till  January;  habit,  not  hardy 
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enough  for  a  standard  or  espaUer,  but  bigUy  deserving  of  a  south  wall,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  yery  best  fruits  of  its  season. 
2S.  Darimont.— Originated  in  Flanders,  and  introduced  within  these  few  years. 
Size,  medium ;  form,  oblong ;  colour,  yellowish  grey  russet,  interspersed  with 
many  rough  specks;  eye,  small;  stalk,  moderately  short;  duration,  part  of 
September  and  October ;  flavour,  rich  and  musky ;  habit,  hardy,  and  ripens 
upon  standards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

29.  D'Auch.  [Sifn-t  Poire  d'Auch.]— Introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Size,  large;  form,  pyra^ 
midal,  and  in  many  respects  resembling  the  Colmar,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded ;  colour,  green,  with  many  grey  specks,  becoming  slightly  yellow 
irhen  Ailly  ripe ;  eye,  large ;  stalk,  short ;  flavour,  exceedingly  rich ;  dura- 
tion, from  December  till  February ;  habit,  too  tender  for  a  standard,  but,  like 
the  Colmar,  deserving  of  a  southern  wall. 

30.  Delices  d'Ardenpont.— Originated  in  Flando's  with  M.  Hardenpont  of  Mons. 
Size,  inretty  large ;  form,  sdmewhat  oblong,  with  an  uneven-  surface ;  colour^ 
pale  yeUow,  with  many  russety  dots ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short,  thick,  and 
bent;  flavour,  rich,  and  sightly  perfiimed ;  duration,  October;  habit,  ripens 
as  a  standard  tree. 

31.  Double-bloss<Hned.  [Spn.,  Arm^nie.]~£numerated  in  the  Sayes  Court  Col- 
lection, in  1687.  An  excelloit  kitchen  pear,  and  very  desirable  to  plant  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  It  often  produces  variegated  leaves,  and  in  that  case  the 
fruit  is  striped  with  red,  yellow,  and  green ;  duration  of  the  firuit,  from  No- 
vember till  May. 

32.  Double  d'Automne.— Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  tapering  towards  the 
stalk ;  colour,  beautiful  cinnamon  russet,  interspersed  with  many  grey  speckJs ; 
eye,  small ;  stalk,  of  moderate  length ;  flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  October 
and  November ;  habit,  ripens  as  a  standard,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  bearer. 

33.  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me.— Originated  in  a  hedge  in  the  Forest  of  Armaille,  and 
named  from  its  having  been  found  in  July,  1815,  about  the  time  the  French 
royal  family  returned  for  the  second  time  from  exile.  Size,  bu^e ;  form,  be- . 
tween  round  and  oblong,  tapering  very  much  towards  the  stalk ;  surface,  very 
uneven;  colour,  dull  yeUow,  spotted  with  broad  irregular  russety  patches; 
eye,  small  for  so  large  a  fruit;  stalk,  short  and  strong;  flavour,  very  good; 
duration,  October  and  November;  habit,  requiring  a  wall,  on  which  it  will 
bear  early,  particularly  if  wrought  on  a  quince  stock. 

31.  Early  Bergamot.— Introduced  by  the  Hort.  Soc.,  through  the  late  Mons^ 
Thouin,  of  Paris,  in  1820.  Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  flattened  at  the 
eye;  colour,  greenish  brown,  turning  yellowish  when  ripe;  flavour,  very 
good;  duration,  the  last  week  of  August,  and  two  first  of  September;  habit, 
^^^f^Jf  a  great  bearer  as  a  standard,  its  chief  merit  being  its  earliness  and 
productiveness. 

35.  Easter  Beurre.  C^^.,  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote,  Beurre  d'Hiver  de 
Brnxelles,  Daytone  d*Hiver.]— ■  Introduced  from  the  Continent  within  these 
five  years.  Size,  large ;  form,  oblong ;  colour,  green,  with  many  russety 
spots,  turning  yellowish  brown  when  ripe ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  stout ; 
flavour,  excellent ;  duration,  frum  November  till  May,  or  later ;  habit,  although 
it  ripens  its  fruit  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is  of  such  great 
merit,  being  the  best  of  all  wint^  pears,  that  a  situation  should  be  assigned 
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lbritii|Mmmioathwa]l,iihcrettirfll  bear  abradantlj,  pnticiilaiiy  if  nnfttd 
iqMNi  A  <|iiiiioe  itodL. 

WL  BIton.— OriciMitod  in  n  ordiard,  in  the  puriskof  EHoii,  is  HeitftiifahiiB, 
bat  bow  or  whea  is  imkBOWB.  Hw  orifinal  tree  wu  toppoaed  by  Mr.  Ka^jb^ 
in  1819,  to  bAve  been  110  yean  old.  Siae,  naediiim;  tom,  oval;  colons 
gneniab  raaacty  grey,  allgbtiy  tinged  with  onnge  on  the  aide  next  the  saaj 
eye,  yery  amall ;  atalk,  itont  and  atraigbt ;  flaTonr,  eriyBpitt ;  duration,  89* 
lembcr  and  part  of  October;  habit,  perfectly  hardy,  and  BBcceeda  better  » a 
■tandaid  than  wlien  tndned  againat  awalL 

ar.  Flemiah  Bon-chietien.  —  Originated  in  Flanden  about  1830.  Siie,  Inge; 
tern,  oblong ;  ookNir,  greenish  ydlow,  with  many  grey  mssety  apedEs,  pirti* 
cnlarly  on  the  side  next  the  son ;  ey^  open ;  stalk,  short  and  rtrsigliti 
tefoor,  rich  and  perftuned;  duration,  from  November  tOl  January;  bshiti 
snfflfifntly  hardy  to  ripen  as  an  open  standard  in  the  nei^iboailiood  of  Lua* 
don,  bat  deserving  of  a  wan  in  most  situations. 

n.  Forelle.  [4m.,  Poire  Tynite,  orliout  Pear,  the  beaatiM  red  spots  on  iti 
skin  resembling  those  of  some  kinds  of  llsh  of  the  trout  sorts.]— Sie,  betoir 
medium ;  ferm,  longish  oval,  but  is  apt  to  vary  in  this  respect ;  colour,  greea 
•n  one  side,  red  on  the  other,  the  former  colour  varying  to  yellow  or  lenos^ 
and  the  latter  to  blood  ooloar,  beautifully  spotted  next  to  the  sun;  eye,  dMt* 
low;  stalk,  short,  slender,  and  straight;  llavoar,  rich  and  agreeable;  dnn* 
tion,  from  November  till  January ;  habit,  hardy  enough  tor  a  standard,  its 
native  country  being  supposed  to  be  northern  Saxony. 

V.  GansePs  Bergamot.  [4m.,  Brocas  Bergamot,  Bonne  rouge,  Joe's  Bcqji* 
mot]— Originated  about  1766,  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  at  BonM> 
land  Hill,  in  Essex,  the  sest  of  General  Ganael.  Sixe,  large ;  form»  oni 
roondish ;  colour,  dull  brown  all  over,  rather  ^eper  brown  next  the  saa; 
eye,  small;  stalk,  short  and  fleshy;  flavour,  excellent;  duration,  November 
and  beginning  of  December ;  habit,  although  of  English  origin,  it  is  much  tee 
tender  to  succeed  ss  a  standard ;  its  merits,  however,  claim  for  it  a  place  oa 
the  wall  of  every  good  garden. 

40.  Gendeseim.— Originated  in  Flanders  within  these  four  years.  Siie,  mthff 
above  mediom;  form,  pyramidal;  colour,  yellowish  green,  with  somepatchei 
of  grey  russet;  eye,  small;  stalk,  short  and  crooked;  flavour,  rich  and 
musky ;  habit,  sufficiently  hardy  to  ripen  as  a  standard  in  the  netghbourhoed 
of  Xiondon. 

41.  GilogiL  [5yn.,  Dagobert,  Gros  Gobet,  Gile-o-gile.]  —  Sixe,  large;  fonn, 
ovalish,  flattened  at  each  end ;  colour,  russety  on  the  shaded  side,  browaidi 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  eye,  lai^;  stalk,  short;  flavour,  rich  and  plea- 
sant ;  duration,  from  December  till  April,  or  later ;  habit,  sufficiently  hardy 
to  ripen  as  a  standard  in  fltvourable  situations ;  but  so  valuable  a  winter  pear 
deserves  a  wall  in  moat  places. 

42.  Glont  Morceau,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper  orthography  of  the  name^ 
although  it  is  often  written  Glonx  Morceaux.  —  Introduced,  in  1820,  from 
Flanders.  Size,  considerably  above  medium,  when  grown  in  Belgium,  and 
certainly  much  larger  than  we  have  seen  it  in  this  country ;  form,  smnewbst 
roundish  oval ;  colour,  pale  olive  green,  becoming  yellowish  when  fUly  ripe^ 
and  covered  with  many  russety  specks ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short ;  flavour,  ex- 
cellent; duration,  from  November  tUl  March;  habit,  although  it  ripens  ia 
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musf  gttdois  round  London,  and  probably  dwwliere,  ai  an  open  itandard, 
ao  very  exoeUent  a  pear  should  find  a  place  upon  a  wall  in  erery  good  garden. 
W«baire  tasted  it  in  the  fruit-room  of  the  Hort.  Soc.,  and  also  frequently  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  it  is  very  generally  grown,  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  of  idl  the  Flemish  pears;  but  it  is  certainly  very  siqwrior,  both  in 
•lie  and  tiayoor,  on  the  Continent,  to  what  we  hare  obserred  it  in  this 
ooontry. 

43.  Green  Sylnnge.  [4m.,  Bei^pamotte  Sylvange,  Sylrange  vert.]— Originated 
at  a  Tillage  of  that  name,  between  lliionville  and  Mets.  Sixe,  medium ;  Ibrm, 
thick  in  the  middle,  rounded  towards  the  stalk,  and  generally  irregular  in  its 
oatline;  colour,  green  on  the  shaded  side,  darker  and  spotted  with  blade 
bkrtdies  next  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  slender ;  flavour,  very 
good;  duration,  October  till  January;  habit,  rather  tender,  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  wall. 

44.  Grey  Doyenne.  [Syn.,  Doyenne  gris,  Red,  or  Dorenne  rouge,  Doyenne  d'An- 
tnnoe.]— Sixe,  rather  abore  medium ;  form,  roundish  and  turbinate ;  colour, 
bright  russet,  reddish  towards  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  strong ; 
HftTOnr,  excellent;  duration,  October  and  Norember;  habit,  hardy,  and  we 
htre  no  doubt  would  succeed  weU  as  a  standard,  although  the  trees  under 
oer  obserration  have  been  grown  against  a  west  walL  A  most  abundant 
bearer. 

45.  Haoon*8  Incomparable.—  Originated  by  Ifr.  Haoon,  of  Downham  Market. 
Sixe,  medium ;  form,  somewhat  conical,  but  a  little  irregular  in  its  outline ; 
oQloar,  pale  ydlowish-white,  considerably  intermixed  with  green ;  eye,  small; 
■talk,  short  and  stout;  duration,  in  November  and  December;  flavour,  very 
riA  and  perftuaed ;  habit,  pendulous  in  growth ;  ripens  well  as  a  standard, 
aad  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

46.  Henry  the  Fourth.  [Syii.,  Henri  Quatre.]— Introduced  from  France.  Sixe, 
mder  medium ;  form,  conical ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  and  green  on  the  shaded 
iide;  brownish  orange,  interspersed  with  many  russety  specks,  on  the 
laany  aide ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  crooked ;  flavour,  sweet  and  muaky ; 
Auttion,  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  October ;  habit,  hardy,  ripening 
on  standards. 

47.  Inoonununidable.  [Syn,,  I/Incommunicable.]— Introduced  from  Flanders ; 
>ad,  although  an  excellent  flmit,  might  have  had  a  more  intelligible  name. 
Sxe,  above  medium ;  form,  conical,  compressed  towards  the  stalk ;  colour, 
figlit  green,  interspersed  with,  numerous  russety  specks ;  eye,  small ;  stalk, 
sMrt,  stout,  and  crooked ;  flavour,  rich,  and  slightly  perfomed ;  duration,  the 
^Isst  weeks  in  October;  habit,  hardy;  bears  weU  as  a  standard,  and  is  in 
ffoeral  very  prolific. 

48.  Jargondle.  [i8^.,  St.  Lambert,  Gros  Cuisse  Madame.]  —  Introduced  many 
years  ago  flrom  France.  Size,  large ;  form,  oblong,  or  rather  pyramidal ;  co- 
lour, greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  tinged  with  brownish  red  next  the  sun ; 
CT«>open;  atalk,  long  and  obliquely  seated;  flavour,  agreeable;  habit  of  the 
tree  dilTerent  flnom  almost  all  other  pears,  inasmuch  as  the  young  branches 
bang  AanfrMng  dowuwards,  are  of  unusual  strength,  and  the  leaves  are  covered 
^vith  a  thick  coat  of  downy  matter,  particularly  when  young.  We  find  it 
emunerated  as  a  standard  in  the  collection  at  Sayes  Court,  in  1687.  In  the 
north  it  is  trained  against  walls,  and  in  all  cases  is  an  abundant  bearer. 
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49.  Keiaer.  —Introduced  from  the  Oontiiient.  Siic^  medium;  fonn,  conkal; 
caioar,  poluh  gnea,  tondag  yeUowish  wbea  ripe,  interspersed  with  many 
nifloety  specks ;  lUTOor,  afieeabte ;  eye,  small;  staik,  medium  length,  stioi^, 
and  bard;  danrtion,  October  and  November;  habit,  hardy,  and  abundut 
bearer  as  a  standard. 

8$.  Lent  Saint  Ocrmain.  {Sifrn,,  Baster  St.  Gennain.]— Size,  large ;  form,  obtang, 
thickest  in  tht  middle,  tapering  towards  each  end;  colonr,  pale  greea,  <m 
wfaidi  are  scattered  many  grey  specks;  eye,  narrow;  stalk,  short;  flavoor, 
aithoogh  not  high,  is  yet  agreeable ;  duration,  in  March,  April,  and  May ; 
habit,  hardy,  but  reqniring  a  wall  to  ripen  it  perfectiy  in  most  places ;  its 
greatest  merit  consists  in  its  coming  into  use  at  a  season  when  few  other  peus 
are  to  be  bod. 

51.  LooiS'Bonne.— Introduced  at  an  early  period  from  YwDce,  Size,  abore 
medium ;  fmn,  oblong  pyramidal ;  colour,  pale  green,  turning  yellow  when 
ripe;  eye,  small;  stalk,  short  and  straight;  duration,  from  Novonber  tin 
January ;  habit,  hardy,  and  succeeds  as  a  standard  in  most  situations.  The 
Louis-Bonne  of  Jersey  is  a  very  superior  variety ;  fine  specimens  of  it  are 
annually  introduced  from  that  island. 

89.  Marie  Louiae.-^rigtnated  with  the  Abb^  Duquesne,  and  introduced  by  the 
Hoft.  8oc„  through  Dr.  Van  Mods,  of  Brussels,  in  1816.  Size,  considerably 
above  medium ;  form,  very  much  resembling  the  St.  Germain ;  colour,  greenid 
before  it  is  ripe,  but  then  changing  to  a  fine  yellow,  with  a  slight  ooverinj^af 
russet,  particularly  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun ;  eye,  open ;  stidk,  of  medium 
length ;  duration,  in  October;  habit,  hardy ;  an  early  bearer,  both  as  a  stand- 
ard, espalier,  or  wall  tree,  and,  although  possessing  no  extraordinary  flavour, 
is  notwithstanding  one  of  our  most  valuable  autumnal  pears. 

5S.  MerveiUe  d'Hiver.  [5yii.,  Petit  Oin.]~  Originated  evidently  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Size,  medium;  form,  conical;  colour,  green,  becoming  yellow  when 
ripe ;  ey^  large ;  stalk,  short ;  flavour,  augary  and  musky ;  duration,  in  No- 
vember and  December ;  habit,  hardy ;  a  good  bearer,  and  deserving  to  be  okhv 
generally  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present. 

54.  Napoleon.--Originated  with  Dr.  Van  Mons,  in  Belgium,  and  introduced  here 
in  1816.  Size,  considerably  above  medium ;  form,  conical,  having  a  very 
iHioad  base;  colour,  green,  changing  to  a  paler  colour  as  it  gets  riper;  eye, 
small;  stalk,  short,  thick,  and  not  crooked;  duration,  in  November;  habit, 
perhaps  too  tender  for  a  standard  tree,  but  produces  abundant  crops  on  east  or 
west  walls.  In  our  estimation  this  fruit  has  been,  like  many  of  the  flraiiah 
pears,  extolled  beyond  its  merits. 

55.  Fasse-Colmar.  [^Syn.,  Chapman's,  Beurre  Colmar  gris.]— Originated  with 
M.  Hardenpont,  in  Belgium.  Size,  medium ;  form,  conical,  rather  flattened  at 
the  crown;  colour,  green,  turning  yellowish,  interspersed  with  russet;  eye, 
open;  stalk,  about  medium  length;  duration,  in  December  and  January; 

>.  habit,  hardy,  ripening  well  as  an  open  standard ;  increases  in  size  when  grown 
against  a  wall,  which  it  will  require  in  the  north  to  bring  it  to  foil  perfection. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  pears  we  have.  The  specific  name  Passe  is  not  to 
be  here  understood  as  if  this  kind  of  Pear  was  superior  in  quality  to  tbe 
Colmar,  but  that  it  is  superior  to  it  only  in  hardiness  and  productiveness. 
The  synonyme  Chapman's  Pear  originated  in  a  market  gardener  <rf  that  name 
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having  propagated  great  numbers  of  young  trees  of  tbe  FMse  Colmir»  and  sold 
them  as  a  new  pear,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name. 

56.  Poire  de  Ixmvaine.— Originated  at  Lonvaine,  in  Belgimn.  Size,  medium ; 
form,  conical;  colour,  dull  green  and  yellow;  eye,  small;  staUc,  shcnrt ;  dura- 
tion, in  October ;  flavour,  rich  and  musky ;  habit,  hardy  enough  to  ripen  as  a 
standard  near  London,  but  deserves  a  place  on  an  east  or  west  walL  Less  cul- 
tivated than  its  merits  deserve. 

57.  Paiie  NdIL— Originated  in  Flanders,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Neijl, 
of  Edinburgh,  a  g^itleman  to  whom  Horticulture,  and  indeed  Natural  History 
in  general,  is  much  indebted.  Size,  above  medium ;  form,  conical,  somewhat 
compressed  on  its  sides ;  colour,  pale  yellow  and  green,  mottled  with  grey 
msset ;  eye,  open ;  stalk,  shortish ;  duration,  in  October ;  habit,  hardy,  and 
productive  even  as  a  standard ;  a  good  and  handsome  fruit. 

58.  Princess  of  Orange.— Originated  with  the  Comte  de  Colmar,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, about  1802.  Size,  rather  above  medium ;  form,  roundish ;  colour,  red- 
dish orange  russet;  eye,  large;  stalk,  short;  duration,  in  October;  habit,  a 
productive  bearer,  and  deserves  a  place  on  an  east  or  west  wall. 

59.  Royal  d'Hiver.— Size,  above  medium ;  form,  conical,  somewhat  irr^rolv  > 
cokrar,  yellow  on  the  shaded  sides,  reddish  next  the  sun ;  eye,  small ;  stalk, 
medium  leng^th ;  duration,  from  December  till  March ;  habit,  hardy,  and  a 
productive  bearer.  This  sort  does  not  succeed  well  on  the  quince  stock,  but 
admirably  on  the  pear. 

^.  Saint  Germain.  [Syn,,  Inconnu  de  la  Faire.]— Originated  about  150  yean 
ag^o,  in  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Faire,  in  the  conmiune  of  St.  Germain, 
in  the  province  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Size,  lai^e,  when  too  many  are  not  left 
on  the  tree ;  form,  conical ;  colour,  green,  becoming  yellowish  brown  when 
"Pc;  eye,  small;  stalk,  short;  duration,  from  November  tillJanuary;  habit, 
young  wood  slender,  an  enrly  and  abundant  bearer ;  requires  a  good  soil,  snd 
warm  well-«qx>sed  wall.  In  cold  situations  and  damp  soils  the  fruit  seldom 
attains  perfection.  "  No  tree  thrives  better  in  a  light  shallow  loam,  on  a  dry 
bottom ;  and  no  pear  is  of  less  value,  if  grown  in  deep,  rich,  heavy  soil.  The 
fruit  becomes  insipid,  gritty,  and  not  worth  presenting  at  table.  This  variety  is 
easily  known  by  its  green  shoots,  narrow  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  reflexed 
at  the  edges,  and  by  its  small  compact  bunches  of  flowers.  The  tree  is 
apt  to  produce  distorted  fruit,  which  should  always  be  cut  off,  along  with  aU 
sopemimieraries  that  may  set." — Rogerg, 

61.  Saint'Pere.  [Spn.,  Saint-Pair.]— Originated  in  France.  Size,  under  medium ; 
form,  omical ;  colour,  yellow ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  of  moderate  length ;  duration, 
from  February  till  May ;  habit,  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer ;  better  adapted 
for  the  kitchen  than  the  dessert. 

62.  Seekle.  ISjfn.,  Sycle,  New  York  Red  Cheek.]— Introduced  by  the  late  Dr. 
HosBck  tnm  America,  in  1819.  Size,  small ;  form,  conical ;  colour,  brownish 
green  on  one  side,  bright  red  on  the  other ;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short ;  duration, 
in  October ;  habit,  although  a  small  fruit,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  American 
pears;  is  very  hardy,  bearing  abundant  crops  on  standards,  its  only  defect 
being  that  it  keeps  only  a  few  days  after  it  is  ripe. 

63.  Swan's  Egg.-Originated,  it  is  conjectured,  in  Britain,  but  when  or  where  is 
iM)t  now  known.    It  is  one  of  our  oldest  sorts,  and  is  enumerated  in  the 
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in HcrtliHrddun^  Unnia 

of  ivUck  kad  been  fecnndsted  iriUi 

;iMn  wliere  aftadedy 

;  efe^nnall;  ataH^  short 

;  bdittf  cxbpendy  bndfy 

[4p^  BwMilan,  dambfctte.]— Originated  near  a  village 
Yh^atSe,  near  8L  Leonard,  in  limooain,  fimn  wbence  it  waa  wat  to 
Chnnbfctte,  bat  at  wlHt  period  is  net  stated.  RnMt 
been  at  an  eartf  period  of  tke  ITtt  oentnry,  aaive  tnd  it  stated  tate  n 
;  winter  pear  in  Ike  M&catdogne  of  flndts  intheSayes  GomtgardMi 
in  1187.  flne,  aboife medinni ;  Ibnn,  conical;  coknir,  graea  green,  becomii« 
ydloir,  and  sprinkled  with  many  red  dots,  wben  ripe;  eye^  small;  stalk,  short; 
delation,  fimn  Notcmber  tin  January;  kabit,  too  tender  ftr  a  standard  in 
moat  sitnaHons,  reqoiring  a  good  soil  and  main  eqMwnre. 
M.  'White  Beam,  Wkite  Batter  Fear.  [A|m.,  Bcnnre  blaac,  Doyenne  Uaac^ 
Im  Doyenne,  or  tke  Dean's  Fear,  Wkite  Doyenne,  Valencia,  Kaiaobeme,  Chr- 
lisle^  Gtron  de  Septembr^  Poire  Moosiear,  Poire  de  Neige,  Poire  de  Itaon, 
Poire  de  Seigneor,  Poire  i  conrte  queue.  It  is  of  all  tkese  names  best  knom 
in  tke  Englisk  gardens  by  tke  one  to  which  we  have  given  the  preoedMoe.] 
Originated  many  yean  ago  in  France.  Sixe,  considerably  above  wtc&Btm.; 
form,  ronndish  oblong;  colour,  pale  yellow,  speckled  with  crimson  roaaet; 
eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  thick ;  duration,  end  of  September,  October,  and 
beginning  of  November;  habit,  bardy,  and  when  worked  on  the  quince  stock 
makes  an  exceDent  dwaif  standard. 

67.  Williams's  Bonckretien.— Originated  previous  to  1770  from  seed  in  Ike  gaiden 
of  a  sckoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Wheder,  in  Berkshire,  and  wkose  naant  it 
ought  to  have  borne,  instead  of  that  of  Williams,  who  was  a  req>ectable  nursery- 
man at  Tumham  Green,  and  who  propagated  it  extensively,  and  gave  it  kii 
name.  Size,  lai^ ;  form,  conical,  but  very  irr^^nlar  on  the  surface ;  ciAoat, 
pale  green,  turning  yellowish,  tinged  with  red,  when  ripe;  eye,  pnnnlMBC; 
stalk,  short  and  thick;  duration,  September;  habit,  hardy;  an  abondaat 
bearer,  either  as  a  standard,  or  trained  against  a  wall. 

68.  Winter  Bonchretien.  [Syn.,  Poire  d'Angoisse,  Bonchretien  d'Hiver.]— Siie, 
very  large ;  form,  conical,  but  rather  irr^^ular ;  colour,  yellowish,  tinged  with 
brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun;  eye,  smallish;  stalk,  of  medium  length, 
slightly  bent ;  duration,  fh>m  January  till  March;  habit>  rather  tender  tea 
standard,  but  its  good  qualities  dami  for  it  a  place  agaihst  a  south  waB. 

6B.  Winter  Nelis.  [Syn.,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  Le  Bonne  Hiidinoise,  Bonne  de  Halines.] 
-Originated  with  M.  Nelis,  of  Malines,  a  town  between  Antwerp  and  Brussds. 
Siae,  above  medium ;  form,  conical ;  colour^  greyish  green,  with  many  grey 
dots,  somewhat  brownisk  russet  on  thedde  exposed  to  the  sun ;  ey^  latges 
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italk,  of  moderate  lenf^;  duratioii,  in  December  and  January;  habit,  tree 
hardy,  and  ripening  its  ftnit  well  aa  a  etandard,  but  deserves  an  east  or 
ifestwafl. 
70.  Tat.— Originated  in  Holland,  and  introduced  into  Britain  about  seventy  years 
ago.  Sfxe,  smaU ;  form,  conical ;  coloor,  mssety  brown,  interspersed  with 
many  greyish  spots;  eye,  small ;  stalk,  short  and  slender;  duration,  8q»tem- 
ber;  habit,  hardy,  producing  abundant  crops  of  flruit  on  standards;  the 
iboots  are  penduIouS)  like  the  Jargondle,  but  more  numerous  and  slender. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THB  PBAB. 

The  Pear,  like  the  apple,  la  propagated  by  aeeds,  layers,  eattinga,  bud- 
ding, and  girafting. 

SxBoa. — ^The  Pear  ia  propagated  by  aeeds,  either  with  a  view  to  obtain 
nev  varieties,  or  for  the  purpose  of  stocks  on  which  to  bud  or  graft  known 
or  approved  kinds.  The  kte  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  whose  death 
is  a  loss  alike  to  horticoltazists  and  to  those  who  had  the  honour  of  hia 
acquaintance,  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  obtaining  new  sorts  by  this 
prooeas,  and  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mona,  of  BrnaseU,  has  carried  it  still  farther, 
and  has  at  one  time  or  other  originated  many  thousands,  some  of  which 
•re  of  first-rate  qoalitiea.  This  intelligent  individnal,  in  coiyunction  with 
M.  Dnquesne,  of  Mens,  possesses  about  eight  hundred  approved  sorts, 
which  they  obtained  from  seeds  within  the  space  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
yaan.  Peara  are  more  uncertain  from  seeds  than  apples,  by  hi  the 
peater  nmnber  being  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  headed  down 
and  gralted  vrith  known  sorts.  The  following  criterion  was  g^ven  by 
^an  Kons  to  the  deputation  sent  by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  to  inspect  the  gardens  of  the  Netherlands,  viz.,  when  a  seedling 
infeated  a  blnnt  shape,  thickness  and  woolliness  in  the  leaf,  or  a  fulness 
of  tihe  buds  and  softness  of  the  bark,  it  was  considered  as  likely  to  pro- 
dnce  good  fruit ;  and  that  this  might  be  the  sooner  ascertained,  grafts  of 
such  were  put  upon  established  trees.  Seedling  pears  in  Belgium  often 
prodoce  fhut  in  four  or  five  years,  while  in  Britain  seven,  ten,  or  more 
years  often  elapse.  The  first  year's  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  produced  the 
third  and  fourth  year,  and  if  the  pulp  be  white,  heavy,  and  the  juice  of 
rather  a  pungent  acidity,  it  may  be  expected  to  improve  afterwards, 
^ew  varieties  of  Pears  are  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
new  than  of  long^cultivated  sorts. 

This  doctrine  does  not  exactly  accord  vrith  the  experience  of  the  late 
T.  A.  Knight,  who  observes,  {Treatite  on  the  Apple  and  Pear^  p.  140,) 
"  An  estimate  may  be  formed  in  the  apple  of  the  merit  of  the  fruit  by  the 
^  and  growth  of  the  seedling  tree,  but  in  the  pear  these  scarcely  afford 
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the  sligfatett  indicatioii  of  the  future  produce.  The  leayes  of  those  plants 
which  will  afterwards  aflbrd  large,  rich  fruit  for  the  dessert  are  often 
small  and  thin,  and  the  stems  will  he  covered  with  thorns ;  whilst  otiieis, 
whose  leaves  and  growth  show  every  mark  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
will  sometimes  produce  fruits  which  are  small  and  worthless.  The  time 
which  seedling  trees  will  require  to  attain  sufficient  maturity  to  produce 
fruit,  appears  to  vary  much  in  different  varieties.  I  have  one  plant  which 
produced  fruit  at  sixteen  years  old,  and  another  which,  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  many  old  people,  who  remember  its  first  blossoms, 
appears  to  have  remained  unproductive  through  the  first  seventy  yean  of 
its  existence !  It  has  since  borne  tolerably  well ;  but  its  fruit  is  always 
without  seeds,  or  internal  cavity ;  and  it  appears  to  set  with  diffieolty, 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  blossoms  being  constantly  unproductive.'' 
He  gives  this  latter  part  of  the  quotation  as  an  extreme  case,  bat  at  the 
same  time  it  shows  how  little  dependence  we  can  place  on  the  period  of 
maturity  or  fruitfulness  in  the  Pear  when  orig^ated  fh>m  seeds. 

Whoever  intends  to  obtain  nffw  varieties  from  seed  must  pay  striet 
attention  to  artificial  impregnation,  which  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
article  Afplv,  which  aee. 

The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  pears  are  sown  in  considerable 
quantities  annually  for  obtaining  stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  on.  Some 
prefer  the  seeds  of  the  wild  pear  for  this  purpose,  which  they  say  are 
more  hardy  and  durable ;  but  these  are  now  rather  difficult  to  procure,  as 
the  wild  pear  is  less  abundant  in  our  woods  than  formerly.  Others,  and 
perhaps  with  equal  good  reason,  prefer  the  seeds  of  our  cultivated  sorts, 
which  are  procured  in  great  abundance  from  the  perry  manufacturers. 
"  The  seeds  of  the  most  erect-growing  trees,"  says  Rogers,  ^  are  osnally 
chosen  for  raising  stocks  from:  such  as  the  Summer  Bergamot,  the 
Swan's  Egg,  and  the  Windsor.  These  produce  seedling  stocks,  vrfaich  soon 
run  up  standard  high,  and  fit  to  receive  the  graft :  whereas,  were  seedi 
of  dwarfish-growing  kinds  employed,  the  seedlings  are  apt  to  partake  of 
the  habit  of  the  parent  tree,  and  be  longer  in  gaining  the  desired  finm 
and  height.  Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pay  a  deserved  compliment  to 
both  the  French  and  Flemish  nurserymen,  for  the  pains  they  take  in 
keeping  distinct  and  classifiying  their  stocks.  Tall  and  strong  growers, 
middling  growers,  and  dwarfish  growers,  are  each  kept  separate,  and 
grafts  adapted  to  them  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  planter.  This 
practical  expedient  is  perhaps  less  regarded  in  this  country  than  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  true  we  use  the  quince  stock  for  chedcing  the  luxoiisDt 
growth  of  some  of  our  pears ;  but  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  atodoi  nosed 
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from  the  seeds  of  the  Petit  Moseat  would  answer  quite  as  well  for  the 
purpose*'^ 

The  Pear  is  most  successfully  grafted  upon  its  own  species,  but  it  will, 
nevertheless,  also  succeed  on  quince,  medlar,  the  white  beam,  the  com- 
mon service,  and  the  hawthorn.  We  may  also  here  observe,  that  there  is 
much  less  difference  between  free  pear  stocks,  or  those  raised  firom  cul- 
tivated kinds,  and  vrild  pear  stocks,  than  between  free  apple  stocks  and 
those  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  uncultivated  crab. 

Seedling  pears  are  apt  to  go  off  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  sum- 
mer; they  must  be  kept  dear  of  weeds,  the  ground  between  the  rows 
repeatedly  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  water  supplied  to  them  during  dry 
weather. 

Layers. — The  Pear  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  layers,  both  for 
continuing  the  sorts  already  known,  and  for  a  supply  for  stocks  to  graft 
upon.  Neither  of  these  modes  is,  however,  productive  of  much  advan- 
tage, as  they  produce  plants  very  inferior  to  those  obtuned  by  the  more 
general  modes  of  grafting  and  budding. 

Cuttings. — This  method  of  propagation  is  very  seldom  had  recourse 
to  in  the  case  of  the  Pear ;  the  operation  is,  howeyer,  practicable,  but 
not  so  successful  as  in  the  case  of  apples. 

Budding. — ^Young  pear  stocks  which  haye  been  grafted  in  spring,  and 
may  have  failed,  may  be  budded  about  the  latter  end  of  July.  For  this 
purpose  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock  an  inch  or  two  below  where  it  was 
grafted,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  part  where  the  operation  had  been  per- 
fonned ;  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  graft  can  be 
determined,  or  the  embryo  shoots  of  the  stock  will  be  destroyed,  as  they 
begin  to  push  when  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  in  full  force.  The  shoots 
produced  from  the  stock  should  be  carefully  preserved,  the  weakest 
rubbed  off,  and  one  or  more,  according  to  circumstances,  left ;  this  will 
be  in  a  fit  state  for  receiving  the  buds  about  the  end  of  July.  Large 
trees  which  have  been  cut  down  and  grafted,  and  which  have  failed  to 
take,  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, — those  against  walls  or 
espaliers  should  be  so  trained  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  form  of  the 
future  tree.  For  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  of  budding,  see 
the  article  Peach,  Nectabine,  &c.  The  advantage  of  budding  under 
these  circumstances  is  the  gain  of  a  season's  growth.  Sometimes  bud- 
ding is  performed  on  the  Pear  when  grafts  cannot  be  obtained  in  due  time, 
or  when  it  is  desirable  to  propagate  rapidly  any  new  or  rare  sort,  as 
every  bud  under  favourable  circumstances  will  form  a  separate  tree,  while 
a  graft  requires  one,  two,  or  more  buds  to  produce  a  like  result.    Many, 
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indeed,  prefer  budding  to  grafting  in  propagating  the  Pear,  and  amongst 
the  number  we  may  instance  Mr.  George  Lindley,  whose  experience  in 
these  matters  was  very  considerable.  He  says,  "  It  is  by  far  the  most 
preferable  way  to  bud  them  instead  of  grafting  them ;  by  this  method, 
many  of  the  most  vigorous  will  attain  a  height  of  six  or  seyen  feet  the 
first  year  of  their  growth,  and  make  fine  standards  the  second,  whilst 
those  sorts  possessing  less  vigour  will  come  in  the  year  following." 

Grafting. — Grafting  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  propagating  the  Pear, 
and  in  the  mode  of  operation  in  no  respect  differs  from  what  has  already 
been  directed  for  the  apple. 

Stocks. — ^The  stocks  usually  adopted  for  the  Pear  are  the  free  stock 
or  cultivated  pear,  the  wild  crab  pear,  the  quince,  the  white  thorn,  the 
white  beam,  the  medlar,  service,  or  apple ;  but  the  free  stock,  crab  pear 
stock,  and  quince  are  the  most  general  in  use ;  the  first,  when  the  object 
is  to  produce  standards  to  be  planted  in  a  good  dry  soil,  in  which  they 
grow  luxuriantly ;  the  second,  to  produce  standards  for  ordinary  or  in> 
different  soils,  in  which  they  continue  to  flourish  for  ages  if  not  injured 
by  injudicious  after-management;  and  the  third,  to  produce  small  or 
dwarf  trees  of  the  choicest  sorts  for  gardens,  espaliers,  and  walls. 

The  quince  is  recommended  by  Miller  as  a  proper  stock  for  a  wet  soil, 
in  which  it  will  succeed  better  than  free  or  crab  pear  stocks,  and  also  that 
it  very  much  improves  the  quaUty  of  the  melting  sorts  of  pears,  while 
the  breaking  kinds  are  rendered  gritty  and  stony.  There  are  some 
soits  of  pears  which  do  not  take  on  the  quince  stock  either  by  bodding 
or  grafting ;  but  this  can  be  remedied  by  grafting  those  sorts  on  the 
quince  that  do  take,  and  the  season  afterwards  grafting  on  them  the 
kinds  that  do  not  take  at  once  on  the  quince.  An  opinion  was  once 
entertained  that  the  process  of  double  grafting,  that  is,  grafting  every 
tree  for  two  successive  seasons,  even  if  with  the  same  kind  of  fhiit,  had  a 
tendency  to  improve  its  quality,  from  the  changes  the  sap  was  supposed 
to  undergo  in  its  passage  through  a  stem  belonging  to  different  kinds  of 
fruit.  This  opinion  is  not  yet  entirely  obsolete ;  but,  as  the  leaves  are 
the  chief  laboratory  in  which  Nature  prepares  the  juices  of  plants,  so  they 
also  fit  those  of  the  same  stock  to  nourish  fruits  of  different  forms, 
flavours,  and  colours. 

If  double  grafting  has  no  effect  in  improving  the  quality  of  fruity 
(which  we  think  it  has  not,)  it  may  be  perhaps  advantageously  employed 
in  bringing  pears  earlier  into  bearing,  and  would  be  a  much  more  natural 
or  at  least  a  much  less  mutilating  process,  than  either  ringing  or  piercing, 
so  much  recommended  by  authors  of  all  ages.     The  obstruction  the  sap 
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would  meet  with  in  passing  through  the  two  places  of  onion  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  limited  supply  of  sap  permitted  to  ascend  when  a 
portion  of  the  bark  is  removed. 

Bogers  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  quince  stock  becoming  so  popular  in 
this  country,  the  "  bad  success  attending  the  ordinary  method  of  planting 
pears  worked  on  seedling  stocks  in  too  deep  and  rich  borders,  which 
causes  such  exuberant  growth,  and  consequent  barrenness,  that  the  trees 
were  only  useless  encumberers  of  the  ground.  Kow,"  he  adds,  "  had  the 
borders  been  properly  prepared,  by  having  a  hard,  dry  bottom,  with  a 
surface  Uyer  of  light,  fresh  loam,  about  ^teen  inches  deep  only,  the 
same  trees  would  have  taken  a  kindly  growth,  and  very  soon  would  have 
been  fruitful." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  nurseryman  of  Jersey,  is  much 
to  the  same  effect :  he  remarks,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  **  Of  the 
different  sorts  of  stocks,  I  have  found  the  Portugal  quince  answer  re- 
markably well  for  most  of  our  free-growing  kinds  of  pears ;  in  particular, 
if  the  soil  be  deep  and  good,  and  the  bottom  not  too  dry,  they  shoot  freely, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  planting  produce  abundance  of  superior-flavoured 
fruit.  £ven  weaker-growing  sorts  are  valuable  on  these  stocks :  as*  where 
the  garden  is  limited,  and  variety  required,  a  double  or  even  triple  quan- 
tity  may  be  planted,  a  great  object  to  some  cultivators."  Mr.  S.  con- 
dodes  by  observing,  that  free  stocks  are  very  preferable  where  the  soil  is 
bighanddry. 

Tas  Feub  Pbak  Stock,  and  Wilding  Pbab  Stock. — ^These  certainly 
produce  the  most  durable  trees,  and  if  the  necessary  precaution  of 
fonning  the  borders  of  a  proper  soil,  and  more  particularly  of  a  limited 
depth  only,  be  taken,  fruit  will  be  produced  at  nearly  as  early  an  age  as 
when  the  quince  stock  is  used,  and  the  fruit  Will  not  only  be  much  larger, 
but  altogether  of  superior  quality. 

Thorn  Stocks. — ^Pears  wrought  on  the  thorn  come  early  into  bearing, 
sad  continue  long  to  bear  abundant  crops.  This  stock  is  found  to  succeed 
on  strong  clay  soils,  where  neither  the  wilding  nor  quince  would  flourish. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  fruit  small 
and  hard,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  scanty  supply  of  food  supplied 
from  the  roots.  Trees  wrought  on  this  stock,  whether  budded  or  grafted, 
should  be  operated  upon  near  the  ground,  or  even  on  the  roots :  as  the 
stock  is  of  much  slower  growth  than  the  graft,  the  former  would  not  in- 
crease in  diameter  so  rapidly  as  the  latter,  and  hence  the  trees  would  have 
a  deformed  appearance,  their  stems  becoming  in  course  of  time  much  less 
than  the  principal  branches  of  the  head. 

o2 
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Soil. — ^la  deep  allinial  soQs  the  Pear  is  Ibimd  to  succeed  well,  as  it 
also  does  in  loams  of  the  best  qualities,  where  the  bottom  is  dry.  It  is 
seldom,  howerer,  that  soch  soils  exist  in  situations  conTenient  for  an 
orchard ;  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  soil  of  that  description  for  the 
purpose  would  be  both  inoonTenient  and  expensive.  We  hare  elsewhere 
remarked,  that  the  Pear  is  a  much  hardier  tree  than  the  ^ple,  and  that 
it  will  succeed  in  soils  in  which  the  former  would  not ;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  any  which  it  will  not  live  in.  In  light  loamy  or  sandy  soils  the 
Pear,  upon  its  own  stock,  comes  eailiest  into  bearing,  but  of  course  ii 
of  shorter  duration :  in  damp  strong  clay  soils  it  becomes  diseased,  the 
young  wood  of  many  kinds  not  ripening,  and  the  tree  ultimately  dies 
altogether :  in  such  soils  the  use  of  quince  stocks  and  planting  on  the 
surface,  or  nearly  so,  are  the  only  remedies.  Deep  soils  are  not  necessary 
for  the  Pear ;  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  a  half  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  the  roots  of  this  tree  should  be  prevented  from  extending  to  a 
greater  depth,  by  forming  artificial  floors,  or  placing  broad  flag-stones 
under  them ;  by  which  obstruction  they  will  take  a  horizontal  directioii, 
and  be  kept  out  of  a  bad  subsoil.  Deep  and  rich  borders  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Pear,  and  such  have  been  formed  at  very  great  expense; 
the  consequence  has  been,  the  production  of  immoderately  luxuriant  trees, 
which  have  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  producing  abundant 
crops  of  foliage  and  young  wood,  without  bearing  a  single  fruit;  and 
should  they,  even  at  that  advanced  age,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  produce 
is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots  only.  To  cor- 
rect this  habit  of  luxuriance,  brought  on  by  an  over^rich  and  deep  soil,  the 
cultivator  has  had  recourse  to  pruning  and  training  in  their  various  modi- 
fications ;  and  when  these  have  failed,  he  has  had  recourse  to  mutilations 
of  the  most  violent  description,  of  which  ringing,  boring,  wiring,  &c, 
are  amongst  the  number. 

Attention  to  the  selection  of  proper  stocks  in  the  first  instance,  planting 
in  a  light  shallow  soil,  and  preventing  an  unnecessary  growth  by  dis- 
budding early  in  spring,  and  as  little  knife  pruning  as  possible,  v?ill  pro- 
duce trees  and  fruit  to  the  utmost  of  the  cultivator's  wishes,  and  will  ren- 
der, as  Rogers  very  justly  remarks,  "  unnecessary  all  those  fisnciful  and 
distorted  schemes  of  training,  ringing,  disbarking,  &c.,  so  much  recom- 
mended by  writers,  and  relied  on  by  practitioners.  A  tree  may  certainly, 
with  proper  treatment,  be  kept  in  moderate  health  and  fruitfulness, 
without  doing  violence  to  either  its  natural  habit  or  constitution." 

Planting. — Many  of  the  observations  under  this  head,  in  the  article 
Apple  {which  see)^  are  applicable  to  the  Pear  also.  We  may,  however,  sdd, 
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that  Forsyth  and  others  have  recommended  planting  the  Pear  at  a  much 
greater  age  than  what  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  apple.  Forsyth  says, — 
"  I  would  advise  those  who  intend  to  plant  pear  trees,  instead  of  choosing 
young  ones,  to  look  out  for  the  oldest  that  they  can  find  in  the  nursery, 
and  with  strong  stems ;  to  have  them  carefully  taken  up,  vrith  as  much  of 
the  roots  as  possible,  and  carefully  planted,  alter  cutting  in  the  roots  a 
little,  spreading  them  as  horizontally  as  you  can.  Then  fill  up  all  round 
the  roots  with  light  dry  mould,  forcing  it  in,  about  those  that  lie  hollow, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick ;  filling  the  hole  up  to  the  top,  without  tread- 
ing the  mould,  tUl  you  have  first  filled  it  with  as  much  water  as  it 
-will  contain,  leaving  it  a  day  or  two  until  the  ground  has  absorbed  the 
water ;  then  throw  on  some  firesh  dry  mould,  and  tread  it  as  hard  as  you 
can ;  fill  the  hole  up  again  with  mould  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and 
give  it  a  second  watering,  leaving  the  mould  about  three  inches  higher 
than  the  border,  to  settle  of  itself,  and  to  receive  the  rain  that  falls,  for  at 
least  a  month.  When  the  mould  has  become  quite  dry,  you  may  tread  it 
a  second  time;  then  make  a  large  basin  round  the  tree,  and  give  it 
another  watering ;  then  mulch  the  top  over  with  some  rotten  leaves  or 
dung,  observing  to  water  the  trees  once  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and 
sprinkle  the  tops  frequently  with  a  pot,  or  hand-engine,  to  keep  the  wood 
from  shrivelling  till  the  trees  have  taken  fresh  root.'' 

Pruning. — ^We  apprehend  that  cultivators  have  laid  more  stress  on 
the  various  modes  of  pruning  the  pear  tree,  with  a  view  to  increase  its 
pnpdactiveness,  than  to  the  kinds  of  stocks  it  is  wrought  upon,  or  the 
soils  it  is  planted  in.  Pruning,  and,  we  may  add,  training  also,  are  both 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  be  considered  only  as  remedies  to  correct 
the  evil  of  having  planted  in  too  deep  or  too  highly  manured  a  soiL 

Pruning  Standard  Pbars. — The  late  Mr.  Knight  observes,  in 
TVeatise,  p.  148,  "  Pruning  is  not  often  vnmted  in  the  culture  of  the 
pear  tree  [that  is,  when  grown  as  a  standard],  which  is  rarely  much  en- 
cumbered with  superfluous  branches ;  but  in  some  kinds,  whose  form  of 
growth  resembles  the  apple-tree,  it  wOl  sometimes  be  found  beneficial.'' 
All  open  standards  most  certainly  require  pruning,  were  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  keep  them  sufficiently  thin  of  wood,  much  of  which  is 
often  superfluous,  and  prevents  the  free  admission  of  sun  and  air  to  the 
centre  of  the  tree ;  besides,  the  existence  of  every  superfluous  branch 
tends  to  rob  the  tree  of  that  nourishment  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
the  formation  of  the  fruit.  Trees  of  pendent  habits,  of  which  there  are 
many  amongst  pears,  require  this  attention  in  a  particular  degree,  because 
they  are  constantly  sending  up  strong  young  shoots  from  their  upper 
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waAtt,  winch  ereitci  amiutktm^  m^Wmwm^  tiie  tree,  and  prevents  the 
fruit  from  ■*'*'*'*g  either  its  praper  net  or  eohwr.    AH  standard  firoit 
thoald  be  m  prund,  that  the  pomta  of  die  ertenui  shoots  or 
thoaU  be  every  when  tbam  and  perrioiis  to  light;  the  fight 
sboold  penetrate  de^j  iato  the  tree  on  every  side,  bat  not  any  ^here 
thiM^  it.    If  thk  be  partieolariy  attended  to,  the  inside,  as  weD  as 
the  ontiide,  will  be  prodnetire  of  frmt;  and  In  an&foanlile  setsons, 
the  interior  of  the  tree  will  be  rather  protected  than  injured  by  Ae 
exterior.      **  A  tree  thns  pmned,"  says  die  late  Mr.  Knight,  "  will 
not  only  produce  mnch  more  fruit,  but  will  also  be  aUe  to  support  a 
moch  hearier  load  of  it,  withoot  danger  of  being  broken ;  for  any  given 
weight  will  depress  the  bnmdi,  not  simply  in  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
bat  in  the  compound  proportion  of  its  qoantity  and  of  its  horizontal  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension,  by  a  mode  of  action  similar  to  that 
of  the  weight  on  the  beam  of  the  steelyard ;  and  hence,  ten  pounds' 
weight  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch  fifteen  feet  long,  will  depress  it  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  would,  if  saspended  within  one  foot's 
distance  of  the  trunk.    Every  tree  will,  therefore,  support  a  larger  weight 
of  fruit,  without  danger  of  being  broken,  in  proportion  as  the  parts  of 
such  weight  are  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the  centre."    The  directions 
given  for  regulating  the  branches  of  standard  apples  are  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  case  of  the  Pear  also. 

QuKNOuiLLB  Pkyjnino  AND  Trainikg. — ^Tfais  is  a  mode  of  traioiog 
the  Pear  which  has  long  been  practised  on  the  Continent,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  a  few  years  ago :  it  consists  in  training  the  tree  to  one 
perpendicular  stem,  and  trees  from  buds  are  usually  preferred.  This  stem 
is  allowed  to  attain  the  height  of  seren  or  eight  feet  in  this  country;  hut 
we  have  observed  them  on  the  Continent  twenty  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  branches  which  issue  from  this  upright  stem  are  regulated 
to  pretty  equal  distances  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  are  generally 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  length,  and  brought  into  a  pendent 
direction  by  bending  the  young  shoot  downwards,  as  it  grov^,  by  tying 
it  with  a  string  to  the  stem  till  it  has  finished  its  growth  in  autumn. 
The  intention  of  giving  the  branches  this  pendulous  form  is  to  checi^ 
the  rapidity  of  the  sap,  and  thereby  induce  it  to  throw  out  fruit  buds. 
As  more  of  these  side  branches  than  would  be  required  are  annually 
formed,  they  are  thinned  by  disbudding  to  about  nine  or  twelve  inches 
distance,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  tree,  whether  it  be  a  luxuriant 
grower,  or  one  with  large  leaves,  or  the  reverse.  The  rationale  of  the 
practice  is  thus  laid  down  by  Liadley : — *<  The  eff«$ct  of  toning  the 
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branches  of  a  tree  from  their  natural  position  to  a  pendulous  or  hori- 
zontal one  is,  to  impede  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  fluids  in  a 
gradual  but  certain  manner.  The  tissue  of  which  branches  are  composed 
is  certainly  permeable  to  fluids  in  every  direction ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels  of  a  plant  is  performed  both  in 
the  natural  and  in  an  inverted  position.  So  long  as  that  erect  direction 
of  the  branches  which  is  natural  to  them  is  exactly  maintained,  the  flow 
of  their  fluids,  being  subject  to  no  interruption,  will  take  place  in  the 
fleetest  possible  manner ;  but  the  moment  this  natural  direction  is  deviated 
from,  the  vessels  become  more  or  less  compressed,  their  action  is  impeded, 
and  finally,  if  the  inversion  is  perfect,  it  becomes  so  slow  that  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  proper  juices  necessarily  takes  place  through  every  part  of 
the  system." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  plan,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  theory,  it  must  be  admitted  that  only  some  kinds  of 
fruit  succeed  by  it,  and  these  certainly  produce  abundance  of  fruit,  while 
others  are  found  to  be  as  tardy,  if  not  more  so,  in  coming  into  a  bearing 
state  as  if  they  were  trained  in  the  common  open  standard  manner. 
Sorts  of  a  weak  and  twiggy  habit  are  found  to  succeed  best,  and  these  we 
find  also  come  into  bearing  soonest  by  any  other  method  of  training  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to. 

Pruning  and  Training  Dwarf  Standards. — The  Pear  is  often 
successfully  trained  in  this  manner :  we  should,  however,  prefer  trees  for 
it  being  wrought  on  the  quince  stock,  or,  if  on  free  stocks,  their  roots 
circamscribed  within  the  limits  of  three  or  four  feet  from  their  stem,  by 
means  of  brick  or  stone  walls,  and  of  a  depth  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and 
a  half.  This  method  is  often  practised  in  the  case  of  figs,  but  we  have 
never  seen  it  apphed  to  the  Pear :  we  think,  however,  that  such  a  practice 
would  have  the  efi'ect  of  checking  luxuriance  of  growth,  bring  on  an  early 
disposition  to  produce  fruit,  and  would  in  many  respects  be  better  for  the 
tree  than  the  more  barbarous  methods  of  ringing,  boring,  bending,  &c., 
which  all  tend  to  bring  on  a  premature  decay ;  whereas,  by  this  mode 
additional  nourishment  could  be  supphed,  as  the  state  of  the  tree  might 
appear  to  require. 

Pruning  and  Training  as  an  Espalier. — The  Pear  is  often  trained 
in  this  manner,  and  the  horizontal  mode  is  usually  adopted,  which  in  no 
respect  differs  from  the  same  mode  of  training  against  walls  {which  see). 

Pruning  and  Training  against  Walls.— The  Pear  is  tramed  in 
almost  every  variety  of  way  against  walls,  and  of  these  the  following  are 
the  principal,  viz.,  Horizontal,  Fan,  and  Vertical ;  but  of  these  there  are 
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•Mi  piidlbi;  flHi  tlie  central  put  vm^ 
wlndi  ihef  are  jin%ril  hai  itadf  bo  tcndencj  to  dongate  under  tbe  in- 
Uncaee  of  the  nnal  rtnmlanlB.  It  is,  tiiCRfore,  taaky  to  be  andeistood 
whj,  so  long  m  Ihe  motions  in  tlie  Ihnds  and  secretions  of  a  tree  go  on 
nqndlj,  with  ▼igoor,  and  without  intemqition,  only  radiments  of  branches, 
or  leaf-bods,  should  be  formed ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
former  become  langmd,  and  the  parts  are  formed  slowly,  bodies  of  a  con- 
tracted nature,  with  no  disposition  to  extension,  or  flower-buds,  should 
appear/'  This  is  the  tme  rationale  of  horizontal  training ;  and,  therefbie, 
as  the  Pear  is  of  all  onr  cultiTated  fruit  the  longest  in  coming  into  a  bear- 
'ng  state,  it  follows  that  horizontal  or  pendulous  training,  or  some  of  the 
▼arieties  of  either,  is  the  most  proper  to  produce  that  effect 
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A  very  ooiel  mode  of  traiaiDg,  which  combitm  both  the  horizontil  and 
peDdoloos,  hu  been  recommeaded  bf  Mr.  Meanu,  in  the  Horticultani 
Register  for  H«y,  1832.  For  this  puipose  he  pUnti  ridera  it  equal  di»- 
tances,  the  items  of  vUeh  he  lUom  to  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  die 
wall,  and  from  thence  a  ibool  ii  mined  boiizontally  to  tbe  right  hand, 
and  another  to  the  left,  lo  that  the  tree  at  thii  it^e  haa  the  appearance 
of  the  letter  T.  These  horizontal  bnnchea  are  trained  along  without 
beiDg  Mopped,  till  thej  meet  thoM  of  the  treei  next  adjoining  to  them : 
from  theK  horizontal  shoots  othen  are  prodaced,  which  are  trained  per- 
pendiculariy  downwarda  till  they  reach  nearly  to  tbe  gronnd.  Bnt  let 
Mr.  Heania  speak  for  himself: — "  It  ai^gealed  ittelf  to  me,  aboat  five 
f can  ^o,  to  fbmiih  all  my  wilia  with  bearing  wood  fram  the  top,  instead 
of  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  aa  ia  the  nioal  practice ;  for  none  of  tbe 
young  ahoots,  or  other  bearing  wood,  haiing  an  altitadinat  iadinatioa,  the 
nail  could  be  famished  more  regularly  with  fmctiforoaa  wood  than  upon 
tbe  old  or  horizontal  forma  of  training.  If  too  much  luxuriance  be  con- 
templated, it  is  then  readily  cheeked,  by  penmtting  the  aaperflaoua  a^ 
to  be  thrown  off  at  top,  from  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal  limbs  that 
are  trained  under  the  cofnag  {**  shown  in  accompanying  Cat),  which 


tfaey  will  always  be  diaposed  to  do,  eapedaDy  when  the  tree  has  once 
occupied  all  the  apace  allotted  for  it  to  extend  on :  and  such  shoots  can 
be  cut  out  in  the  months  of  July  or  August,  or  not  till  the  autumn,  if  it 
may  be  conaidcied  jodidooa  to  retain  (hem  till  that  time,  for  carrying  off 
tbe  extra  juices,  ao  aa  to  check  any  OTer-iuznriance  that  may  be  conaidered 
pnAable  to  endanger  a  premature  bursting  of  the  fruit-boda." 

**  Soch  a  method  of  training,  M  shown  by  tbe  fbregoing  flgnre,  is  clearly 
much  more  fructiferous  than  the  idd  fon  ra  horizontal  forma,  for  wall- 
Dees  of  the  apnr-beariDg  kinds.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  more  adentiSc, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  more  econonie*],  than  the  method  we  too 
freqnentiy  see  adopted  of  coTering  one  ude  of  a  wall  to  fumiah  the  other, 
by  biii^ing  the  branches  over  the  li^  of  the  wall,  and  then  hanging 
tbem  downwarda  on  the  oppoute  ude :  as  by  inch  a  method  both  sides 
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•re  Mcnfictd  to  furnish  b  plentiful  crop  only  upon  one,  far,  u  lOon  u 
the  pendent  ihooti  brought  avei  begin  to  produce  bviC,  the  origiuis 
open  the  oppoiite  ride  became  nearly  btrren."  Pern  might  be  plinicd 
OD  the  oppoute  eide  of  the  vbU,  and  trained  to  a  ungle  stem,  u  pncdscd 
bj  Meanu  aboTe,  and  brousht  over  the  n«U  in  a  pendent  farm.  Tlu> 
plan,  howerer,  hai  bo  advantage  over  that  explained  above,  eicepi  thu  ii 
mi^t  be  emplofed  in  caies  where  a  proper  border  could  not  be  (onui 
for  the  root*  on  the  tide  intended  to  be  covered.  &.  diconutance  of  Ibii 
nature  fint  induced  Sir  Joseph  Bankg  to  train  the  ehoou  of  Km  pon 
over  a  will  having  a  southern  eipoanre,  but  where  trees  could  wk  bt 
planted,  both  on  acconnt  of  a  ditch  on  the  other  side,  and  also  fion  '^ 
being  the  outer  boundary  of  the  Spring  Grove  garden. 

Fan  Tbainind  is  preferred  by  most  gardeners  for  trainii^  tlic  Fai 
npon  wall*  exceeding  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height:  in  its  varioiii  modiCct- 


tioui  it  may  be  considered  the  most  natural  and  even  the  nearest  iHHWcli 
to  the  mode  lud  down  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  as  affording  evidence  of  i 
more  regular  distribution  of  the  sap  than  any  other.  By  Fan-tnuniae  ^ 
loss  of  a  branch  can  be  more  readily  replaced  than  by  horizontal  tr>iul{< 
and  trees  bo  truned  will  much  sooner  GU  their  allotted  space  of  n" 
than  by  any  other  mean*.  A  variety  of  fan  training  the  Pear  npon  li^ 
nails  has  been  recommended  by  Hayward.  "  The  principal  vanattm  u 
the  mode,"  he  says,  "  compared  to  those  of  the  other  anthora,  "iH  ^ 
found  in  the  position  of  the  branches :  in  all  but  this,  perhaps,"  be  >dK 
"  better  instructions  for  general  management  cannot  be  given  thin  ibost 
by  Hitt ;  but,  by  attending  to  the  position  of  the  branches,  and  mua^ 
them  as  I  have  directed,  the  sap  will  be  made  to  flow  and  eitead  its''' 
throagh  those  bods  which  are  placed  in  the  proper  situation  to  extend  llx 
surface  of  the  tree  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there  can  be  no  dccu>°' 
for  waste  pipes,  or  other  superfinons  branches."  &.  considerable  coning 
we  think,  irill  be  eierdsed  over  the  circulation  of  juices  in  trees  lt»»^ 
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as  above,  by  lowering  or  elevating  the  points  of  the  branches :  thns,  when 
the  tree  is  in  too  Inxoriant  a  state,  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in- 
stead of  curving  upwards,  as  shovm  in  the  Cut,  should  be  made  to  take  a 
contrary  direction,  and  vice  versa. 

Much  has  been  vrritten  on  the  subject  of  training,  and  we  may  venture 
to  say,  some  very  absurd  modes  have  been  recommended,  without  produc- 
ing any  very  advantageous  results.  The  whole  of  the  art,  we  think,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  few  words.  Rapid  or  strong-growing 
trees,  whether  they  are  naturally  so,  or  rendered  so  by  excess  of  stimu- 
lants, should  be  trained  horizontally,  or  even  pendent,  that  is,  as  fiur 
from  the  perpendicular  as  possible,  that  the  sap  may  be  moderated  in 
the  force  of  its  ascent ;  while  weak  or  slender-growing  ones  should  be 
trained  at  different  angles  of  elevation,  between  the  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular, to  produce  the  very  opposite  effect.  Trees  that  have  been 
trained  horizontally  or  pendent,  or  at  any  angle  between  these  extremes, 
upon  appearing  weak  or  unhealthy^  should  be  altered  to  an  angle  of 
greater  elevation ;  whereas,  such  as  may  have  been  trained  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, upon  their  becoming  too  robust  or  luxuriant,  should  be  altered  to 
a  lower  angle,  to  correct  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 

The  above  observations  are  in  strict  accordance  vrith  the  opinion  of 
Harrison  {vide  Treatise,  &c.,  p.  39).     "  It  is  very  evident,"  he  says, 
"  that  to  train  those  trees  in  the  fan  way,  whose  habit  it  is  to  produce 
already  too  much  wood,  will  tend  to  the  production  of  more,  and  that  will 
be  more  luxuriant.    In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  such  trees  to  a  prolific 
condition,  it  is  necessary  that  some  means  be  employed  with  that  express 
view.    This  may,  in  most  cases,  be  effected  by  training  them  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction ;  for,  when  the  branches  are  in  this  position,  it  checks  the 
too  free  motion  of  the  sap,  and  renders  the  tree  productive  of  fruit ; 
because  the  sap  cannot  proceed  so  quick  in  the  branches  as  when  they 
are  trained  more  erect,  and  thus  more  time  is  afforded  for  the  application 
of  the  juices  in  the  spurs  and  buds,  which  are  essential  to  fhutfulness. 
Although  trees  trained  in  this  manner  will  generally  be  productive,  yet  if 
one  should  be  so  luxuriant  that  it  vrill  not  bear  freely,  let  the  branches  be 
trained  so  that  they  regularly  incline  towards  the  ground ;  and  the  more 
luxuriant  the  tree  is,  the  greater  must  be  their  inclination.    This  vrill  not 
only  make  such  trees  fruitM,  but  the  fruit  will  also  be  finer ;  for,  as  all 
the  branches  are  trained  in  a  pendulous  position,  the  sap  is  regularly 
distributed  and  properly  employed  in  maturing  the  fruit  and  fruit-buds  ; 
whereas,  if  only  a  part  of  the  branches  were  trained  horizontally,  and  the 
remainder  more  erect,  which  is  the  case  in  fan  training,  the  sap  would 
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(low  more  freely  in  snch  Tertictl  branches,  and  the  effect  would  be,  in 
that  part,  the  production  of  luxuriant  unproductive  wood ;  and,  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  sap  would  he  expended  where  it  had  the  least  ob- 
struction, consequently  the  other  part  of  the  branches  would  be  weakly, 
and  the  wood  smalL     This  I  hare  fully  proved,*'  continues  the  abo?e 
authority,  **  both  in  trees  trained  the  &n  way,  and  also  in  some  M 
were  trained  as  espaliers,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  branches  trained, 
I  allowed  to  produce  heads  as  standards.    It  evidently  appeared  that  one 
part  of  the  tree  opposed  the  other,  and  this  effect  continued  until  the 
upper  part  of  it  was  furnished  with  such  a  supply  of  branches  as  were 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  food  received ;  then  the  upper  part  of  it 
became  productive,  and  the  other  was  weakly  and  unproductive.   From 
these  observations  it  will  appear  Tery  evident,  that  to  train  such  trees  in 
the  fan  manner  is  acting  in  opposition  to  what  is  desired,  viz.,  to  bring 
the  tree  into  a  fruitful  condition  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  thus  a  moch 
greater  length  of  time  is  occupied  in  effecting  this  than  would  hsve  been 
the  case  had  the  trees  been  properly  truned  from  the  time  of  planting" 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  management  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  who  has  very  minutely  detailed  his  practice,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks : — **  When  trees  of  these  kinds  are  not  vigorous, 
the  fan  method  of  training  mAy,  if  desired,  be  adopted  successfully.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  tree  that  has  been  trained  in  the  horizontal  plm 
comes  weakly,  I  find  it,"  he  says,  "  of  great  advantage  to  let  the  branches 
have  a  little  elevation  towards  the  end  for  a  year  or  tveo.    When  this 
practice  is  adopted,  it  generally  is  attended  with  success  in  giving  strength 
to  the  tree.    After  it  has  acquired  the  vigour  I  vnsh  for,  I  bring  the 
branches  to  their  usual  horizontal  direction.    If  they  have  been  elevated 
a  great  deal,  I  only  bring  them  down  the  first  season  half  way,  and  the 
remainder  the  season  follovnng.'* 

Heading  down  and  Renewing  old  Pear  Trees. — ^The  Pear  tree, 
under  good  management,  and  in  a  favourable  soil,  may  be  continued  in 
health,  vigour,  and  productiveness,  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any 
other  fruit-bearing  tree ;  and  few  pear  trees  are  either  ioo  old  or  too 
much  neglected,  providing  the  roots  are  healthy,  but  they  mayi  ^7 
judicious  management,  be  brought  again  into  a  state  of  health  and  prodae* 
tiveness.  Forsyth  was  the  first  who  carried  this  practice  into  general  use; 
for,  finding  that  the  old  pear  trees  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kensington  bid 
become  diseased,  cankered,  and  almost  barren,  and  reflecting  that,  i^ 
he  planted. young  ones,  it  must  have  been  twelve  or  fourteen  years  before 
he  could  have  had  a  supply  of  fruit  from  them,  be  determined  to  try  the 
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foDowiiig  experiment  npon  his  old  trees : — **  I  began/'  says  he,  "  by 
cutting  down  four  old  and  decayed  pear  trees  of  different  kinds,  near  to 
the  place  where  they  had  been  grafted :  this  operation  was  performed  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1786.  Finding  that  they  put  forth  fine  shoots,  I  headed 
down  four  more  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  same  year  (for  by  this  time 
the  former  had  shoots  of  a  foot  long),  which  did  equally  well,  and  bore 
some  fruit  in  the  following  year."  One  of  the  first  four,  that  is,  one  of 
those  headed  down  on  the  15th  of  May,  produced  nineteen  fine  large  well- 
fiavoured  pears  next  year.''  We  are  induced  to  make  the  above,  and  also 
the  following  quotation,  in  consequence  of  the  late  season  of  the  year 
when  the  operation  was  performed,  as  well  as  to  show  the  success  of  the 
principle  of  heading  down,  which,  though  at  one  period  rather  averse  to  it, 
we  are  convinced,  by  subsequent  experience,  to  be  of  great  utility. 

"  On  the  20th  of  June  [Forsyth]  headed  several  standards  that  were 
ahnost  destroyed  by  the  canker :  some  of  them  were  so  loaded  with  fruit 
the  following  year,  that  [he]  was  obliged  to  prop  the  branches,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  it.  In  the  fourth  year  after 
these  standards  were  headed  down,  one  of  them  bore  2840  pears." 

Lindley  recommends  pear  trees  which  have  been  long  neglected  to 
be  headed  down  in  the  following  manner : — "  In  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  with  a  thin  fine-toothed  saw  cut  every  branch  back  to 
within  nine  inches  of  the  main  stem  from  which  it  issued,  making  the 
cut  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  as  little  exposed  to  view  in  front  as  pos- 
sible, smoothing  it  afterwards  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  particularly  the 
bark  round  the  edge,  so  that  its  lacerated  parts  may  be  effectually  re- 
moved; at  the  same  time  every  spur,  whether  good  or  bad,  upon  the 
remaining  part  of  the  tree,  should  be  cut  off  close  and  smooth,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  touch  the  ring  of  the  bark  at  its  base,  from  beneath  which  the 
young  shoots  will  make  their  appearance."  The  wounds  are  then  to  be 
covered  with  a  little  fine  grafting  clay,  or  with  Forsyth's  composition, 
to  keep  out  wet,  both  of  which  to  be  applied  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  to 
be  laid  on  with  a  brush.  When  the  young  shoots  appear,  the  best  are  to 
be  selected,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  as  they  advance  in  growth.  **  If  the 
branches  headed  down  in  the  spring,"  Lindley  continues,  "  had  been  at 
i^gular  and  proper  distances  from  each  other,  two  shoots  from  each  will 
be  double  the  number  subsequently  required.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
this  number  should  be  trained  the  first  year,  as  they  will  grow  as  strong 
^d  extend  quite  as  far  as  if  half  the  number  only  had  been  retained, 
and  it  will  give  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  best  shoot  of  the  two  in 
^ter  pruning,  and,  in  case  any  accident  happening  to  one,  the  other 
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will  tnppty  its  place ;  so  that  a  full  number  of  brandies  wOi  thus  be 
secured  to  furnish  every  part  of  the  tree.''  We  beg  to  differ,  bowe?er,  so 
hr  fiom  the  great  authority  above  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  so  many  branches,  as  that  must  always  be  governed  by  drcom- 
stances.  In  a  tree  of  robust  and  luxuriant  growth,  no  doubt,  the  more 
branches  laid  in  the  better,  because  it  will  check  over-luxuriance  in  them; 
but  in  one  of  slender  and  weak  growth  the  fewer  left  the  stronger  will 
they  be.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  in  this  cue, 
as  so  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  tree. 

Forsyth  has  illustrated  his  mode  of  heading  down  old  and  deea]^ 
pear  trees,  and  gives,  as  an  example,  &  drawing  of  an  old  horinntally- 
trained  Beurre,  of  which  the  annexed  Cut  is  a  copy,  and  the  foUo«iii| 
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quotation  the  description.  This  tree,  it  should  be  premised,  was  reco- 
vered, and  long  afterwards  bore  excellent  crops  of  firuit,  notwithstandiDg 
the  stem  was  decayed,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  bark  left. 
"  The  letters  a,  a,  a,  represent  the  fruit-buds  for  the  present  year;  i,  h,  b, 
are  those  forming  for  next  year :  and  c,  c,  c,  the  old  foot  stalks  that  bore 
the  fruit  last  year ;  the  small  buds  are  beginning  to  form,  which  produce 
firuit  the  second  year ;  and  d,  </,  are  the  foreright  shoots,  as  they  appear 
before  they  are  cut,  which  must  be  at  «,  close  to  a  bud,  and  sloping  to- 
wards the  wall  as  much  as  you  can,  leaving  them  as  regular  as  possible  all 
over  the  tree." 

The  following  is  his  method  of  training  horizontally  such  trees  as  are 
headed  down  near  to  the  place  where  they  were  grafted : — "  Every  year, 
in  the  month  of  March,  I  shorten  the  leading  shoot  to  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  its  strength :  this  shoot  will,  if  the  tree  be  strong, 
grow  from  five  to  seven  feet  long  in  one  season ;  and  if  left  to  nature, 
would  run  up  without  throwing  out  side  shoots.  The  reason  for  this 
shortening  the  leading  shoot  is,  to  make  it  throw  out  side  shoots  ;  and  if 
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it  be  shortened  close  to  a  bud,  it  will  frequently  cover  the  cut  in  one 
season,  leaving  only  a  cicatrix.  When  the  shoots  are  very  strong,  I  cut 
the  leading  shoot  twice  in  one  season :  by  this  method  1  get  two  sets  of 
side  shoots  in  one  year,  which  enables  me  sooner  to  cover  the  wall.  The 
first  cutting  is  performed  any  time  during  the  spring,  and  the  second  about 
the  middle  of  June." 

Pear  trees  which  have  ceased  to  be  healthy  or  productive,  may  be  reno- 
vated by  heading  down  either  to  near  the  ground,  or  the  larger  branches 
cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  then*  origin ;  and,  instead  of  allowinp^ 
them  to  send  out  shoots  of  their  own,  grafts  of  the  same  sort  may 
be  used;  or,  if  it  be  more  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  or  changing 
the  kind  of  fruit,  various  approved  kinds  may  be  put  on.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  grafting  even  the  same 
kind  of  scion  on  its  own  stock  has  a  tendency,  if  not  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  at  least  to  increase  its  fertility :  if  such  be  the  case, 
then  the  practice  of  heading  down  and  grafting,  particularly  on  strong  and 
healthy  roots  and  branches,  must  be  better  than  merely  allowing  them  to 
break  into  wood  of  their  own  accord.  There  is  another  advantage  attend- 
ing this  mode,  viz.,  that  by  judicious  cutting  down,  and  carefully  attending 
to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  scions,  the  future  tree  may  be  so 
modelled  the  first  year  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  little  trouble  afterwards. 
(For  mode  of  grqftmfff  see  Apple.) 

Spur  Pruning  the  Pear  Tree. — The  Pear  produces  its  fruit  on 
spurs,  but  these  are,  in  general,  allowed  to  extend  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  and,  in  fact,  to  place  the  fruit  that  may  be  produced  on  them  in 
a  position  little  better  than  if  they  were  grown  upon  open  standards. 
Forsyth  reprobates  this  practice,  and  observes,  "  The  constant  practice 
has  been  to  have  great  spurs,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  standing  out  from 
the  wall  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  or  upwards.'^  To  correct  this 
habit  his  practice  was  to  head  down  the  trees,  as  ahready  explained,  and 
to  renew  the  soil  at  their  roots.  Harrison  cuts  away  partially,  and  after- 
wards wholly,  the  spurs  at  a  very  early  period  after  they  are  produced, 
and  gives  the  following  reasons  in  justification  of  this  practice.  "  Around 
the  base  of  each  spur  there  are  generally  several  embryos  situated  under 
the  bark;  and,  when  the  old  spur  is  allowed  to  grow  without  being 
shortened,  or  entirely  cut  down,  such  embryos  generally  remain  in  that 
condition ;  but,  if  the  spur  be  cut  down,  it  will  almost  certainly  cause 
one  or  more  of  these  to  push  forth ;  and  in  some  instances  this  will  be  the 
case  even  by  partially  shortening  an  old  spur.  The  advantage,  therefwe, 
of  cutting  away  the  spur  at  an  early  age  is, — that  such  embryo  will  more 


eeftaulj  pmh  thaa  if  die  prmung  be  defened  to  a  mnch  Ister 
fiir  the  TCNUgcr  the  wood  it  of  the  qmr  cot  amy,  die  more  oerUin  is  the 
yoang  ipur  of  bciag  prodnoed ;  for,  when  die  baii.  gets  dd,  it  is  toogher, 
and  the  embiTO  cannot  farce  its  way  throogfa  it  so  readily  as  it  can  when 
it  is  younger :  besides.  It  wiU  freqnendy  be  foond,  when  the  span  hate 
been  allowed  to  grow  for  many  years,  and  have  not  been  cot  sway,  that 
tome  of  the  embtyos  win  hate  prerioiialy  poshed;  bat,  from  the  oldspon 
being  allowed  to  remain,  they  had  not  leeeiTed  a  doe  degree  of  support, 
and  for  want  of  it,  and  a  doe  attcotiim  of  son  and  air,  had  perished. 
I  have  frequently  obserred  this  to  be  the  case,  and  when  such  old  span 
have  been  removed,  vaeant  places  have  occorred  at  sndi  places.  These 
ooght  always  to  be  avoided,  as  they  lodL  unsighdy,  and  more  pardcubrly 
so  when  the  spurs  are  ftr  distant  from  each  other.  Another  advantage  is 
derifed  from  taking  away  the  spur  at  an  early  state,  viz.,  that  the  wound 
caused  by  catting  it  off  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  it  is 
also  much  sooner  healed,  and  becomes  nearly  even  vrith  the  branch  from 
which  the  spur  was  removed;  and  thus  those  large  protuberances,  wMcii 
are  so  very  generally  to  be  seen,  are  avoided,  and  the  beauty,  regalaritT, 
and  fniitfulness  of  the  tree  are  increased." 

Harrison  illustrates  his  theory  by  giving  the  annexed  Cut,  which  repre- 
sents an  ordinary  well-managed  pear  spur.      A  spur  bears  only  ooce, 


c 

and  is  then  cut  out,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  embryo  bud  (d),  whicli 
is  formed  at  its  base.  This  embryo  bud,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season, 
only  attains  the  state  of  a  leaf-bud,  as  at  (c) ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
summer  it  has  become  a  blossom  bud,  as  at  {b) ;  and  the  third  sammer 
it  is  a  fully-formed  fruit  bud,  as  represented  at  (a).  This  is  the  case  with 
spurs  that  are  allowed  to  become  too  old  before  they  have  been  cot  down, 
as  the  young  spur  in  this  case  will  produce  nothing  for  the  first  two  years 
but  wood.  The  case  is,  however,  different  with  spurs  cut  down  at  an 
early  period,  for  these  are  almost  certain  to  produce  a  fruit-spur  the  first 
year,  and  fruit  the  second.    It  also  sometimes  happens  that  an  old  ipuf) 
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when  ent  dowoi  will  not  spur  the  first  year,  perhaps  not  the  second, 
and,  as  Harrison  observes,  in  some  cases  not  at  alL  **  But,  besides  those 
embryos  situated  near  the  base  of  the  spur  cut  down,  there  will  fre- 
quently arise  new  spurs  along  the  branch  in  the  intermediate  spaces  be- 
tween the  old  ones ;  such  must  be  retained  and  encouraged.'' 

This  we  had  a  very  striking  instance  of  in  the  Claremont  Gardens,  in 
the  case  of  some  yery  old  pear  trees,  whose  spurs  extended  fully  eighteen 
inches  from  the  wall.  These  we  had  cut  out  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
branch,  from  bottom  to  nearly  the  extremity,  where  there  was,  as  is  most 
generally  the  case,  a  few  natural  or  young  blossom-buds,  which  were  suf- 
fered to  remain.  The  season  following  this  operation  many  young  buds 
forced  their  way  through  the  bark,  which  was  of  great  thickness :  the 
second  season  some  of  them  became  perfect  fruit-buds,  and  blossomed 
freely;  but  a  late  spring  frost  cut  most  of  them  off,  so  that  we  had  but 
few  fruit :  the  third  season  the  majority  of  these  buds  showed  flowers, 
and  a  very  fine  crop  of  pears  followed.  Since  that  period  we  have  never 
encouraged  the  formation  of  artificial  spurs,  by  shortening  back  the  young 
breast-wood  in  summer  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  point  from  whence 
it  issued.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  cut  out  the  breast-wood  every 
winter  dose  into  the  old  branches,  and,  by  dispensing  with  artificial  buds, 
have  had  natural  ones  produced  in  abundance. 

Trees  upon  proper  stocks,  planted  in  scnIs  neither  too  deep  nor  rich, 
and  treated  in  the  above  manner,  will  produce  abundance  of  fruit,  and  al- 
ways look  much  better  than  such  as  are  permitted  to  send  out  spurs, 
which  are  in  general  allowed  not  only  to  extend  too  far  from  the  wall, 
but  to  become  so  crowded,  that  what  vnth  their  foliage  and  the  useless 
>pray  which  they  yearly  produce,  the  tree  becomes  exhausted,  and  the 
fruit  is  deteriorated  from  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  excess  of 
shade.  Those  who  may  not  have  sufficient  confidence  to  cut  away  the 
large  old  and  almost  useless  spurs  entirely,  should,  at  all  events,  greatly 
retrench  them  both  in  number  and  size.  No  fruit-spur  should  extend 
beyond  three  or  four  inches  from  the  wall,  and  if  at  nine  inches  distance 
from  each  other,  they  vnll  be  thick  enough. 

Upon  this  subject  Harrison  offers  the  follovdng  practical  remarks : — 
**  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  at  the  winter  pruning  a  great  number  of 
the  spurs  must  be  cut  down  to  about  half  an  inch  from  the  origin  of 
each ;  but  if  some  of  these  branch  spurs  have  a  lateral  spur  situated 
^thm  two  inches  of  their  origin,  such  spurs  must  be  pruned  off  just 
above  each  lateral  one  alluded  to.  The  quantity  of  spurs  to  be  left 
nntoQched  must  be  one  every  six  inches :  these  must  be  trained  to  the 
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wall,  between  the  main  bnuiches,  alternately  along  tbem;  so  that  then 
will  be  twelve  inches  or  upwards  from  spm:  to  spur  of  those  tndned  in  it 
the  same  tide  of  each  branch.     The  distance  here  described  is  most 
suitable  for  plums  and  cherries,  but  apples  and  pears  must  be  sixteen 
inches  apart    If  there  be  any  lateral  spurs  upon  those  branch  spurs  to  be 
trained  in,  which  are  a  hinderance  to  the  spur  being  nailed  close  to  the 
wall,  let  such  parts  be  pruned  away.    The  lateral  spurs  upon  those  bruch 
spurs  naUed  in,  will,  during  the  following  summer,  mature  a  great  portion 
of  fruitful  buds,  and  they  will  generally  bear  fruit  abundantly  the  second 
summer.    From  the  remaining  part  of  those  branch  spurs,  which  were 
cut  down  to  half  an  inch  as  directed,  there  will  frequently  arise  a  sew 
spur  from  each  the  first  and  second  year ;  such  must  be  afterwards  treated 
in  every  respect  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  treating  upon  each 
fruit  tree  respectively.    If,  upon  any  of  those  spurs  cut  down  to  two 
inches  from  their  origin,  there  should  be  a  fruitful  bud  or  shoot  produced 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  old  spur,  let  all  that  part  of  the  spur  above  such 
new  bud  or  shoot  be  pruned  entirely  away  at  the  following  winter  pnuung. 
In  addition  to  new  spurs  being  produced  from  the  old  ones  cut  down,  i 
great  many  shoots  or  fruit  buds  will  frequently  arise  along  the  vm 
branches,  where  spurs  were  not  situated  before.    In  making  choice  of 
spurs  nailed  to  the  wall,  choose  the  cleanest  and  most  healthy,  and  sach 
as  are  at  the  sides  of  the  branches  which  they  are  produced  frx>m ;  so  that 
they  can  be  trained  to  the  wall  without  having  to  force  them  much  from 
their  natural  direction.'' 

And  futher,  on  this  subject,  Lindley  observes, — '*  The  spurs  of  pesn* 
indeed,  require  the  principal  part  of  the  gardener's  attention  in  the 
management  of  the  tree,  for  on  these  depend  the  bulk  and  value  of  the 
crop :  abort  spurs,  at  a  moderately  wide  distance,  produce  fine  fruit; 
while  those  on  long  ones,  in  a  crowded  state,  are  proportionably  infeiioi: 
on  the  contrary,  very  vigorous  sound  spurs,  at  wide  distances,  produce 
fruit  of  the  very  largest  size,  and  the  greatest  excellence." 

P&uNiNG  THE  Roots. — ^This  is  one  of  the  many  modes  of  treati&ent 
practised  on  unproductive  and  too  luxuriant-growing  pear  trees;  aai 
although  an  old  practice,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  genenUf 
attended  to  as  it  deserves.  This  species  of  pruning  maybe  advantageooslj 
employed  in  the  case  of  trees  which  are  sickly  or  diseased,  owing  to  thei 
roots  penetrating  into  a  wet,  cold,  or  otherwise  uncongenial  subsoil,  and 
also  when  the  roots  penetrate  too  deeply  even  into  a  good  or  over-nci 
soil.  In  the  former  case  are  produced  canker,  cracking  of  the  bark  asi 
i«kin  of  the  fruit,  which  latter  also  becomes  stony  or  gritty,  the  prodifr 
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tion  of  weak  and  immaturely-formed  shoots^  ahedding  the  fruit  at  the 
season  of  the  seeds  forming,  and  not  nnfrequently  total  barrenness.  In 
the  latter,  the  production  of  strong  watery  shoots,  which  grow  to  a  late 
period  of  the  season ;  and  from  that  cause,  and  the  superabundance  of  sap 
contained  in  them  not  ripening  perfectly  in  autumn,  the  almost  universal 
production  of  wood-buds,  instead  of  fruit  ones,  the  trees  extending  over  a 
large  surface,  and  continuing  perfectly  barren,  are  the  most  promment 
symptoms.  To  correct  both  these  habits  much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious 
system  of  pruning  the  roots ;  and  in  the  former  case  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  roots  from  descending  into  a  bad  subsoO,  such  as 
laying  pavement,  bricks,  or  tiles  under  them :  richer  mould  should  like- 
wise be  added ;  all  perpendicular  roots  should  be  shortened,  and  receive  a 
horizontal  direction,  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  soil,  and  near  the  surface. 
Besides,  cutting  back  long  and  naked  roots  vnll  cause  them  to  send  out 
many  fibres,  which  are  the  true  collectors  of  the  proper  food  for  the  tree. 
Where  an  excess  of  luxuriance  exists,  cutting  back  the  roots,  keeping 
them  near  the  surface,  and  when  the  soil  is  too  rich,  adding  light 
sandy  mould  to  correct  that  excess  of  nourishment ;  and  even  taking  up 
the  tree  entirely,  and  replanting  it,  will  all  be  found  to  have  most  benefi- 
cial effects.  The  roots  of  any  tree  may  be  completely  pruned  by  degrees, 
if  it  be  deemed  imprudent  to  perform  the  whole  operation  at  the  same 
time.  "  Say  that  the  roots  extended  in  every  direction,  in  form  of  a 
circle :  then  take  a  portion,  say  one>eighth,  of  that  circle  every  year,  till  it 
be  completed,  and  remove  the  earth  entirely  from  above  and  under  the 
roots :  then  cut  off  the  diseased  parts,  or  those  roots  which  penetrate  into 
s  bad  soil;  and,  laying  below  them  such  a  stratum  as  shall  be  impenetrable 
by  them  in  future,  intermix  and  cover  them  vrith  suitable  soiL'' — Ency. 
o/Gard. 

This  operation  is  usually  done  during  winter,  spring,  or  autumn,  but 
an  instance  to  the  contrary  came  under  our  own  observation  many  years 
^»  which  was  practised  by  Mr.  Beattie,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  at  Scoone  Palace,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Memoirs  qf  the 
f^Monian  Horticultural  Society,  voL  L :  it  is  to  the  foUovring  effect : — 
"lathe  beginning  of  July,  1811, 1  had  a  border  on  the  south  wall  of 
400  feet  long,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet :  m  doing  this,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  cutting  the  roots  of  all  the 
trees,  as  the  work  went  on,  which  I  did  so  completely  that  they  in  a 
manner  hung  by  the  nails  and  shreds,  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  two  feet 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree."  This  cutting  of  the  roots  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees,  which  before  that  grew  very  rapidly, 
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tnd  jHvdDMd  ffliT  or  no  fruit ;  they,  howerei,  ificrwirdi  bMUu  kn 
Imorlant,  tod  produced  pleotiAd  cropa  for  nunr  yean. 

RiHoiNOTH  Snm  AHD  Bkancbib. — Thii  iaaipcdaofmnlilaSn 
which  notbing  but  enrtme  oecosity  ihould  induce  na  to  put  into  |inc- 
doe.  It  ia  in  opentiOD  of  tcxj  ucieat  due,  u  tg  find  it  meDtiouedio 
(he  wricingt  of  Virgil,  Golomelli,  utd  otheii.  It  tppean  to  hxn  ben 
revived  tboot  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  by  Da  Hand,iil 
to  b»»e  been  pretty  eiteiudTely  pr»ctised  on  the  continent  fr™  Unl 
period  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Dervin,  in  Phytol<^>,  notices  tbe  ■<< 
uid  Dr.  Nohden,  in  1817,  broogbt  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Honicil' 
tun]  Society.  Ringing  ii  of  two  soita,  the  one  called  prodnctioB  ri^iDt. 
■nd  the  other  mKiuUion  ringing :  Ibe  former  ii  practised  for  the  jmrpoK 
of  inducing  blotaomi  on  tieea,  or  rendering  them  productiTe,  and  ibc 
latter  fhr  acceleruiDg  the  mMiirity  and  increa^ng  the  size  of  fmit'- 
The  former  ahould  be  perfonned  in  the  spring,  and  its  efffecu  will  ^ 
■hown  the  foUowing  year;  the  latter,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloEiOia,lD 
produce  its  eRects  the  preaent  year. 

The  operatioa  of  ringing  ia  performed  by 
cutting  out  a  ring  of  the  outer  and  inner  bark 
with  a  thaip  knilic,  or  ringing  ihean.  of  a  breadth 
not  more  than  the  tree  can  fill  up,  if  peaches  or 
other  atone  fruit,  in  one  year,  and  if  pears  or 
aimilar  kernel  fruit,  in  (wo,  or  at  most  three, 
years.  If  the  ring  cut  out  be  of  greater  breadth, 
the  top  will,  in  all  probabiUty,  after  a  year  or 
tnui  die,  while  the  part  under  the  ring  will 
become  very  luxuriant,  and  of  course  have  to 
form  a  new  top,  as  if  it  had  been  beaded  down. 

A.  Hempel.  a  German  author  who,  by  the 
by,  so  late  as  IBIS,  published  his  practice  of 
ringing  u  an  invention  of  his  own,  itates,  as  a 
conaec'woor   resulting  fhnn  the  practice,  that 
young  trees  will  bcforced  to  show  fruit  much  eariier 
than  they  otherwise  would  do.    But  Mr.  Loudon, 
with  great  propriety,  remarks,  "  That  ringing  may  have  some  efiict  ii 
this  way,  but  by  no  means  so  much  as  ia  ascribed  to  it  by  HempeL  Ttm 
most  arrive  at  their  tige  of  puberty,  like  animals,  before  (hey  am  proj* 
gate  their  spedea.    Abundance  of  food  and  heat  will,  no  doubt,  indaw  * 
deiree  of  preconty  in  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  and  as  rinpiQ  [i™ 
'  abondsnce  of  food  to  the  partieultr  part  above  the  eiciwKi  ■■ 
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must  have  some  effect,  but  it  has  not  been  proved  to  have  much.  Ring- 
ing will  produce  blossoms  in  all  plants,  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  propagated 
by  extension,  that  is,  originated  otherwise  than  from  seed,  at  any  age  ; 
but  its  effects  on  young  trees  raised  from  seeds,  or  in  causing  blossoms 
on  any  description  of  tree  to  set,  are  much  less  certain  ;  though  in  all 
cases  where  they  do  set,  the  size  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly  enlarged  for 
the  first  year  or  two." 

Various  Species  of  Mutilation  practisbdon  the  Pear  to  induce 
A  State  op  Fruitfulness. — Besides  ringing,  the  following  species  of 
mntUalion  are  sometimes  practised  on  barren  and  unblossoming  trees, 
viz.,  transplanting  frequently,  partial  decortication,  cutting  notches  in  the 
stem  and  larger  branches,  laying  bare  the  roots,  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk 
and  inserting  an  oaken  plug,  all  of  which  practices  have  been  resorted  to 
as  expedients,  but  they  sooner  or  later  hasten  the  decay  of  the  tree,  and 
with  the  exception  of  transplanting  we  hope  will  soon  become  known  to 
horticulturists  only  as  the  practices  of  former  days.  The  only  true  mode 
of  insuring  health,  longevity,  and  abundance  of  fruit,  is  by  supplying 
proper  soil  and  exposure,  and  by  judicious  pruning  and  training. 

Transplanting  trees  frequently  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  in  re- 
gard to  effect  as  pruning  the  roots,  and  improving  the  soil,  already  treated 
on,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  the  plan  under  many 
different  circumstances.  This  mode  is  often  had  recourse  to  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  well  spoken  of  by  Van  Osten,  a  Dutch  author,  who  also 
recommends  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  &c.,  which  we  quite  disapprove 
of.  Laying  bare  the  roots  is  at  this  day  held  in  some  repute  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  was  also  practised  in  this  country  at  one  time, 
as  we  find  it  recommended  by  the  older  authors  under  the  name  of 
Ablaqueation,  from  ablaqueo,  to  lay  bare,  as  it  is  performed  by  laying  bare 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  and  the  principal  roots,  in  order  to  render  the 
trees  more  fruitful.  Cutting  notches  in  the  stem  or  branches  is  another 
barbarous  mode  of  mutilation,  and,  like  the  practice  of  stripping  off  pieces 
of  the  bark,  should  be  discarded  from  modem  practice. 

Insects. — ^The  Pear,  being  a  more  hardy  and  longer-lived  tree  than 
the  apple,  is  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  or  disease.  Per- 
haps the  most  annoying  in  this  respect  is  a  species  of  coccus,  which  quits 
the  branches  and  attaches  itself  to  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  This 
insect  is  also  common  on  the  apple  tree  in  some  gardens,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  the  same  which  often  attacks  the  plum,  although  Reaumur 
thinks  the  latter  a  distinct  species,  and  describes  it  under  the  name 
CoccHt  penicortan.    The  most  effectual  mode  of  clearing  the  wood  of 
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trea  UUcked  by  Ail  iniect,  a  lo  seitft  them  off  iriA  a  woodA  buft 
duripg  vinUr,  lad  ■fter  raim,  vhcn  the  trunk  is  loiiiewhat  aoflesed. 
Minj  wtth  the  trea  with  uxp  audi  uid  niine,  applied  •mth  a  hard,  won- 
out  ptintcT'i  bnuh,  bnt  Ihii  wuhing  hai  no  other  effect  than  merelf  lo 
toAeu  the  bark,  and  render  the  uuecn  more  tfOHj  remoTed  b;  the  pni- 
ceu  ot  td^Hog.  It  i(  not  unanul  to  lee  tre«t  whollv  incnutcd  witb 
thu  eocew )  in  inch  caiei  we  woold  rceomnKDd  the  bnuiches  to  be  cut 
back  lo  near  their  origin,  and  completely  eradicate  evet;  vestige  of  Ibe 
iueel  from  the  Kern  and  parti  of  the  branches  left. 

DiaauM.— These  are  few,  compared  to  those  of  other  fruit  mo. 
The  canter  is  perhaps  the  only  disease  calculated  to  oeata  alann,  lad 
eren  this  i*  often,  perhaps  alwaji,  brought  on  by  accident,  ne^ect,  or 
iqindlciaiu  treatment,  for  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  in  all  cases  a  coiuti- 
tutioDal  disease.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  apple,  the  canker  is  often  fanni^ 
on  by  injndidons  pnming,  leaving  the  womid  i^ged,  and  thereby  admlt- 
ling  water  into  the  wood,  which  soon  after  begins  to  decay ;  from  iajurici 
nutained  by  the  bark  being  bndsed  by  applying  ladders  while  gaibeiiDg 
the  fruit ;  from  the  shreds  bong  too  short  and  pressing  too  dosdj  as 
lbs  bark ;  ftum  allowing  the  young  wood  to  remain  which  has  btame 
disassed  i  from  its  being  impeifecttf  tipened  in  bad  antonuu,  and,  accrad- 
ias  to  Forsyth,  from  leavicg  the  foot-stalks  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees  sfia 
the  crop  has  been  gathered.  It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  bnt  not  almji 
founded  on  ttcta,  that  the  disease  arises  from  the  natare  of  die  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted,  tach  ai  tour  clays  and  cankering  gravelt.  li 
proceed*  in  general  from  the  branches  to  the  roots,  and  very  seldom  frmn 
the  root*  lo  the  bnochei. 

Thiknihg  Tfli  FsciT. — This  is  a  branch  of  fruit  culture  too  much 
neglected,  and  hence  we  find  that  trees  which  we  allowed  to  bear  loo 
>m  produce  any,  or  at  least  only  a  few,  for  the 
uons.  A.  judicious  thinning  ii  not  only  neceusiy 
the  fruit,  hot  it  also  enhances  its  davoar,  lad 
ual  prodnctiveneM  o(  the  tree.  Weakly-groiriiii 
h  thinned,  became  they  oinaUy  set  more  thu 
nng  ones,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  carry  til 
to  weaken  them  still  more,  until  at  lait  they 
;  whereas  Inioriant-growing  trees  ahonU  be 
crops,  a*  it  will  haie  a  tendency  to  check  ihdr 
lem  into  a  more  prodnctiTe  state. 
to  say  how  many  fruit  each  tree  sbonld  be  sl- 
t  distance  they  should  stand  t^an,  as  so  much 
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depends  on  the  state  of  the  tree,  the  aize  of  the  fruit,  &c.  Large  fruit- 
ing kinds  should  he  less  numerously  loaded,  while  smaller-growing  sorts 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  a  greater  number.  A  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  taking  the  whole  bearing  surface,  will  be  crop  sufficient  for  the 
former,  and  half  that  distance  may  be  considered  a  pretty  good  medium 
rule  for  the  latter. 

Gathering  and  PassBnyiNO. — Summer  pears,  that  is,  those  kind» 
which  ripen  on  the  tree,  require  to  be  carefully  gathered  and  laid  upon 
the  shelves  of  a  well-ventilated  and  cool  fruit-room.  They  are  fit  to 
gather  when  they  begin  to  fall,  and  give  out  their  perfume,  or  when  their 
seeds  begin  to  turn  to  a  brownish  colour.  This  section  of  pears  is  held  in 
4ess  estimation  than  those  that  will  keep  during  winter,  when  the  fruits 
are  less  plentiful ;  they  are,  therefore,  both  fewer  in  number  of  varieties, 
and  are  not  so  generally  cultivated. 

The  autumnal  and  winter-keeping  sorts  are  those  to  which  the  follow-* 
ing  observations  will  chiefly  apply.  The  autumn  sorts  are  to  be  gathered 
as  they  successively  ripen,  and  this  should  be  done  only  on  dry  days, 
when  both  leaves  and  fruit  are  as  dry  as  possible.  They  should  be  laid 
carefully  in  flat  baskets  as  gathered  individually  by  the  hand,  car- 
ried to  the  fruit  room,  and  placed  on  the  shelves  in  a  single  layer,  where 
they  are  to  remain  till  used.  The  winter-keeping  kinds  require  all  the 
ripening  our  climate  will  afford,  and,  therefore,  should  remain  on  the  tree 
until  the  appearance  of  frost  renders  it  necessary  to  gather  them.  Here 
we  may  observe  that  hot  walls  become  of  great  importance,  not  only  by 
protecting  the  later  kinds  from  slight  frosts  during  the  night,  but  also  if 
heated  during  cold  and  wet  autumns,  even  during  the  day,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  till  the  beginning  of  November,  the  late  ripening 
fruit  would  not  only  be  much  benefitted,  and  brought  to  almost  as  great 
perfection  as  they  are  in  France,  and  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
but  the  buds  and  young  wood  would  also  become  more  perfectly  matured, 
and  better  fitted  for  the  production  of  frxiit  the  following  season. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  during  October,  warm  days  are  succeeded 
by  pretty  sharp  frost  at  night :  it  can,  therefore,  be  hardly  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  advantage  that  would  arise  from  covering  the  choicer 
kinds  of  winter  pears,  during  such  cold  nights,  and  uncovering  them 
during  the  day ;  this  mode  of  assisting  their  ripening  would  be  of  advan- 
tage on  common  walls,  as  well  as  on  those  which  are  heated.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  frost  should  not  be  permitted  to  reach  them 
while  on  the  tree,  for  although,  when  apples  and  pears  are  completely 
frozen  through  in  the  fruit-room,  and  allowed  to  thaw  again,  in  the  daik| 
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in  a  grtdnal  maimer,  it  bat  been  found  by  experience  to  bave  little  effect 
npon  tbem ;  ttill,  if  they  be  finozen  while  on  the  tree,  or  if  taken  from 
the  frntt-room  in  that  ttate  and  thawed  in  the  light,  and  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, decompoaition  takes  |dace  almost  immediately.  The  greatest  csre 
shoold  be  taken  in  gathering  Pears  so  that  they  be  not  Ixxtised,  and  also 
that  the  finest  specimens  be  selected  of  each  sort  to  be  packed  by  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  as  will  be  directed  below.  The  smaller  ones  need 
not  be  taken  the  same  care  of,  as  they  are  seldom  so  well-flavoared,  nor 
will  they  keep  so  well  as  those  that  are  fully  matured. 

On  the  subject  of  keeping  the  finest  kinds  of  pears,  mach  has  been 
written  of  late  years.  The  varions  papers  on  this  subject,  by  the  late 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  are  highly  philosophical,  and  merit  the  jMurticnlar 
attention  of  the  fruit  gardener.  Fruits  which  haye  grown  npon  standard 
trees,  in  climates  sufficiently  warm  and  fsTourable  to  bring  them  to 
maturity,  says  that  intelligent  pomologist,  **  are  generally  more  firm  ia 
their  texture,  and  more  saccharine,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  being 
long  preserved  sound,  than  such  as  have  been  produced  by  wall-trees; 
and  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  also  operates  very  favourably  to  the  pre- 
servation of  fruits,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  under  other  droom- 
stances  very  injuriously;  (or  the  action  of  those  electric  attractums, 
which  occasion  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  fruits,  is  suspended  by 
the  operation  of  different  causes  in  different  fruits,  and  even  in  the  same 
fruit  in  different  states  of  maturity.  TVhen  a  grape  is  growing  upon  the 
vine,  and  till  it  has  attained  perfect  maturity,  it  is  obviously  a  living 
body,  and  its  preservation  is  dependent  upon  the  powers  of  life;  but 
when  the  same  fruit  has  some  time  passed  its  state  of  perfect  maturity, 
and  has  begun  to  shrivel,  the  powers  of  life  are  probably  no  longer,  or  at 
most  very  feebly,  in  action ;  and  the  fruit  appears  to  be  then  preserved 
by  the  combined  operation  of  its  cellular  texture,  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
the  saccharine  matter  it  contains,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  air  by  its 
external  skin ;  and  if  that  be  destroyed,  it  immediately  perishes.  If 
longer  retained  in  a  dry  and  warm  temperature,  the  grape  becomes 
gradually  converted  into  a  raisin,  and  its  component  parts  are  then  only 
held  in  combination  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemistry.''  A  pear  "  ex- 
hibits all  the  characters  of  a  vegetable  living  body  long  after  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  tree,  and  appears  to  possess  all  the  powers  of  other 
similar  vegetable  bodies,  except  that  of  growing,  or  vitally  unitmg  to 
itself  other  matter ;  and  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Knight  proceeds  to 
state  below  prove  that  the  pear  is  operated  upon  by  external  causes 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  after  it  has  been  detached  from  the  tree  as 
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when  it  TCmunB'  vitally  united  to  it/'  Some  of  the  best  continental 
pean,  **  particularly  the  Poire  d'Auch,  are  much  subject,  when  cultivated 
in  a  cold  and  unfavourable  climate,  to  craick  before  they  become  fully 
grown  upon  the  trees,  and  consequently  to  decay  before  their  proper 
season,  or  state  of  maturity ;  and  those  which  present  these  defects  in  my 
garden  are  therefore  always  taken  immecUately  from  the  trees  to  a  vinery, 
in  which  a  small  fire  is  constantly  kept  in  winter,  and  they  are  there 
planted  at  a  small  distance  over  its  flue.  Thus  circumstanced,  a  part  of 
my  crop  of  d'Auch  pears  ripen,  and  will  perish,  if  not  used,  in  November, 
when  the  remainder  continue  sound  and  firm  till  March  or  April,  or  later ; 
and  the  same  warm  temperature  which  preserves  the  gr&pc  in  a  slightly 
shrivelled  state  till  January,  rapidly  accelerates  the  maturity,  and  conse- 
quent decay,  of  the  pear.  By  gathering  a  part  of  my  swan's-egg  pears 
early  in  the  season,  selecting  such  as  are  most  advanced  towards  maturity, 
and  subjecting  them,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  to  artificial  heat ; 
and,  by  retarding  the  maturity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
lame  trees,  I  have  often  had  that  frait  upon  my  table  nearly  in  an  equal 
state  of  perfection  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  February ; 
bat  the  most  perfect  in  every  respect  have  been  those  which  have  been 
exposed  in  the  vinery  to  light  and  artificial  heat  as  soon  as  gathered.'* 

Such  is  the  rationale  laid  down  by  that  eminent  horticulturist,  in 
regard  to  the  theory  of  keeping  and  ripening  the  Pear.  The  following 
quotation  is  the  essence  of  his  practice  of  preserving  both  apple  and 
pear,  which  he  states  to  have  been  perfectly  successful :  his  plan  has  been 
to  place  them  *'  in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  each  containing  about  a  gallon, 
sod  surrounding  each  fruit  with  paper ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  chaff  of 
oits,  if  finee  from  moisture,  or  any  offensive  smell,  might  be  used  with 
advantage,  instead  of  paper,  and  with  much  less  expense  or  trouble. 
"Hieie  vessels,  being  perfect  cylinders,  about  a  foot  each  in  hdght,  stand 
very  conveniently  upon  each  other,  and  thus  present  the  means  of  pre- 
serving a  large  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  very  small  room ;  and  if  the  spaces 
between  the  top  of  one  vessel  and  the  base  of  another  be  filled  vnth 
a  cement  composed  of  two  parts  of  the  curd  of  skimmed  milk,  and  one  of 
^e,  by  which  the  air  will  be  excluded,  the  later  kinds  of  apples  and 
Pesis  will  be  preserved  with  little  change  in  their  appearance,  and  vnthout 
ny  danger  of  decay,  from  October  till  February  or  March.  A  dry  and 
cold  situation,  in  which  there  is  little  change  of  temperature,  is  the  best 
^  them ;  but  I  have  found  the  merits  of  the  pears  to  be  greatly  increased 
by  their  being  taken  from  the  vessels  about  ten  days  before  they  were 
suited  for  use,  and  being  kept  in  a  warm  room ;  for  warmth  at  this,  as 
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at  Other  periodi,  accdentes  the  matmity  of  the  Pear :  the  same  asest 
accelerates  its  decay  also ;  and  a  warmer  dimate  cannot  contribute  to  the 
superior  success  of  the  French  gardeners,  which  probably  arises  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  fruit  being  the  prodnce  of  standard  or 
espalier  trees.'' 

Hitt,  who  published  his  IVeaHte  on  FruU-trem  in  1757,  alter  laymg  his 
fruit  in  heaps  in  the  frmt-room  to  sweat,  selects  the  largest  and  finest, 
and  having  wiped  them  dry  with  a  linen  cloth,  packs  them  in  earthenwaie 
jars,  between  layers  of  well-dried  moss  (various  species  of  Hypmm), 
When  the  jars  are  fall,  they  are  stopped  with  plugs  as  close  as  possible, 
and  buried  a  foot  or  more  in  sand.  The  advantage  of  using  moss  appesn 
to  be,  that  should  any  of  the  pears  decay,  the  humidity  of  the  decsyed 
fruit  will  be  absorbed  by  the  dryness,  and  so .  prevent  the  others  from 
being  affected. 

Sand,  paper,  sawdust,  chaff,  charcoal,  peat-earth,  coal  ashes,  &c.,  have 
all  been  used  to  pack  fruit  in ;  and  small  earthenware  vessels,  from  t 
gallon  size  and  upwards,  as  well  as  air-tight  barrels,  boxes,  and  casks, 
have  also  been  tried  for  this  purpose.  Of  these,  dry  sand,  charcoal,  peat- 
earth,  and  coal  ashes,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  medium  in  which  to 
pack  the  fruit :  the  more  choice,  however,  should  be  enveloped  in  clesa 
soft  paper,  and  the  vessel  should  be  of  a  size  to  contain  only  about  is 
many  fruit  as  may  serve  for  the  consumption  of  one  or  two  days.  Fhiit 
packed  in  this  way  may  be  kept  in  any  dry  cellar,  cave,  out-house,  or  be 
sunk  under-ground  in  a  dry  boU,  or  in  any  other  situation  where  the  tem- 
perature is  uniform,  and  rather  low  than  otherwise. 

The  late  Mr.  Ingram,  while  gardener  to  the  late  Sir  James  Erskine,  of 
Torry,  was  most  successful  in  growing  the  Pear,  and  also  in  keeping  the 
fruit  for  a  long  period  after  they  were  gathered ;  an  account  of  which  he 
published  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  CtdedoHum 
HwticuUural  Society,  the  essence  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  Eneydopdaik 
of  Gardeninfft  and  is  as  follows.  Mr.  Ingram  '*  finds,  that  for  winter 
pears  two  apartments  are  requisite,  a  colder  and  a  warmer ;  but  the  for- 
mer, though  cold,  must  be  free  from  damp.  From  it  the  fruit  is  brought 
into  the  wanner  room,  as  wanted  $  and,  by  means  of  increased  tempera* 
ture,  maturation  is  promoted,  and  the  fruit  rendered  delicious  and  mellow. 
Chaumontelles,  for  example,  are  placed  in  close  drawers,  so  near  to  the 
stove  that  the  temperature  may  constantly  be  between  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  For  most  kinds  of  fhut,  however,  a  temperature 
equal  to  fifty-five  degrees  is  found  sufiicient.  The  degree  of  heat  is 
accurately  determined  by  keeping  small  thermometers  in  several  of  the 
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fruit  drawers,  at  different  distances  £rom  the  stove:  the  drawers  are 
about  six  inches  deep,  three  feet  loDg,  and  two  broad ;  they  are  made  of 
hard  wood,  fir  being  apt  to  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  They  are  fre- 
quently examined,  in  order  to  give  air «  and  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
fruit,  it  being  wiped  when  necessary.  The  same  authority  remarks,  **  that 
in  Scotland  particularly  late  pears  should  have  as  much  of  the  tree  as 
possible,  even  although  some  frost  should  supervene :  such  as  ripen  freely, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  phicked  rather  before  they  reach  maturity/' 

Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  has  found 
that  both  pears  and  apples  keep  longest  when  packed  in  dry  fern,  in 
boxes  or  hampers,  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed  or  cellar,  where  but  a  slight 
change  of  temperature  takes  place. 

Our  own  experience  in  this  matter  favours  the  plan  of  placing  the 
fruit  carefully  in  large  flower-pots  or  similar  vessels,  without  any  packing 
whatever,  and  excavating  a  pit,  say  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  in  a 
dry  bank,  and  of  a  length  and  breadth  sufficient  to  hold  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  longest  preserved.  The  pots,  being  covered  with  a  slate  or 
large  tile,  are  then  buried  by  having  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  pit  laid 
over  them,  and  finished  off  in  form  of  a  ridge,  for  the  more  completely 
throwing  off  the  rain.  Here  they  are  to  remain  until  wanted  for  use, 
when  one  pot  or  two  only  at  a  time  is  taken  out.  As  fruit  kept  in  this 
way  will  not  last  long,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
placing  them  in  the  pit  they  should  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  periods  of  ripening,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  in  the  same 
order. 

Much  difference  in  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  necessity  or  advan- 
tage of  sweating  the  fruit  previous  to  its  being  packed.  Some  disapprove 
of  the  practice,  and  say  that  the  flavour  is  thereby  considerably  injured, 
and  that  the  fruit  does  not  keep  so  well ;  while  others  contend,  and  not 
without  apparent  reason,  that,  by  getting  rid  of  a  portion  of  moisture,  the 
fruit  keeps  better,  and  retains  its  natural  flavour  uninjured.  We  have 
made  many  experiments  to  ascertain  this  point,  without  being  able  to 
arrive  at  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion :  we  think,  however,  that  an 
excess  of  sweating  must  be  extremely  injurious,  and  bring  on  a  disposition 
to  decay  much  sooner  than  if  the  process  were  omitted  altogether. 

The  ordinary  kinds  we  prefer  to  keep  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room, 
in  single  layers,  so  that  any  which  begin  to  decay  may  be  easily  picked 
out.  Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  fruit-room,  packing  them 
In  boxes  or  hampers,  in  dry  fern  or  sand,  or  individually  enveloping  them  in 
•oft  paper,  wUl  be  found  both  convenient  and  successful.  Cellars,  if  dry,  and 
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not  subject  to  become  heated  from  any  canse,  are  mach  better  sitaatioDs 
for  keeping  froit  in  than  lofts  or  garrets,  their  temperature  being  mncb 
less  hable  to  change ;  and,  as  a  low  and  uniform  temperature  is  the 
means  of  preservation  for  all  firoits,  the  necessity  of  a  due  attention  to  this 
particular  will  be  at  once  apparent. 


THE    PEACH. 

Tm  P«Kh,  jtmyg^bit  pertiea,  ii  ■  native  of  P«nU  ud  Chlnt ;  in  iu 
uWnl  aUte  it  only  ■tuini  the  lizc  of  a  Bnudl  tree  of  rapid  groirth,  bat 
of  ihott  dnntkm.  Thi*  fruit  eeenu  to  have  been  cnltivued  from  tbe 
nrticit  Bget  in  Atia,  but  how  or  in  whit  manner-it  reached  Europe  ii 
Mt  TCTj  certiiBl;  knovn ;  the  probibilitr  i>  that  the  Homani  broi^;ht  it 
direct  fioDi  Fenia  into  Italy  ahont  the  time  of  the  Emperoc  Clsodiui,  and 
from  thence  it  muld  eaiil^  have  found  iti  way  into  Britain,  where  It  ii 
recorded  to  hare  been  found  about  the  year  1560. 

Columella  is  the  flnt  autiior  who  has  noticed  the  Peach.  Plinj,  in  lui 
b.  IT.,  c.  xiii.,  mentioni  that  thej  were  said  to  pouesi  Tenomoui  quali- 
liet,  and  that  the  kin;  of  Peraia  Iiad  sent  them  into  Egypt  with  the  in- 
leation  of  ptuaonin^  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  war&re.  Indeed,  most  of  the  andeut  writen  describe  this 
fruit  as  possesnng  deleterious  qnaliiies. 

"  And  ipplea,  which  most  barbsrons  Persia  sent, 

With  Ditive  poiiOD  ami'd,  (as  fame  reUt«) ; 

Bat  DOW  tbejVe  lost  their  power  to  kill,  yielding 

Arabroslal  Jniee,  and  have  (Orgol  to  hurt, 

AndofQwiT  ceimtrr  stlU  retain  tbe  name.<'~.CBlkiiwfia,  b.  I. 


findt; 
and  tho  tfae 
an  gnma^  ia  Mb  gudoi, 
B  Ui  firt  €■  uulSy  red  ud 
nimibav  fiir  we  find 
Milkr,  lA  1750,  timty-one, 
ft  n  ISSlg  dcmibci  Mztj  diflReiait  sorts ;  and 
fv  €BB66d  ihtk  Miimbcf»  cii^tty-iCig^  dif- 
cnUivatiQit  ni  that  couniiy:. 
The  dioMleaf  America  aad  ftmet  it  eridoitly  much  more  fimmrabie 
firlhe  growth  of  dw  Peach  than  that  of  BriAaiB,  fer  m  thoae  oomitziei 
the  firnit  ripcDS  wdl  apon  aUadaid  trees.  Indeed,  it  is  no  onmosl  tiling 
to  see  sn  A»nf^"  peach  ondiaid  containing  one  thousand  trees  groiriiig 
m  standaidst  m  the  spples  do  with  as,  snd  after  the  juice  is  fermented 
and  i^Sffl'^  pfodncing  one  hundred  barrels  e£  peach  hiandy.  The 
Americans  nsoaUy  eat  the  pavies  or  ding-stones,  while  they  reserve  the 
melting  or  firee-stones  for  fiseding  their  pigs.  These  trees  with  them  are 
seldom  bodded,  but  are  raised  £rom  the  kernel,  which  is  not  nnfreqnenilT 
planted,  and  allowed  to  remain  where  it  is  to  produce  its  fruit,— hence  tbe 
great  chance  of  obtaining  new  or  improved  Tsrieties ;  but  these,  like  many 
of  the  best  apples  from  the  same  country,  seldom  succeed  so  well  with  os 
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as  those  originated  either  in  Britain  or  in  France.  Indeed,  the  peaches 
from  the  latter  country  are  far  superior  to  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  and  those  obtained  from  Montreuil,  a  vilhige  near  Paris, 
where  the  whole  population  has  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Peach 
for  ages,  are  considered  the  best,  as  is  also  the  routine  of  management. 
In  the  United  States  the  stones  of  the  Peach  are  sown  on  a  seed  bed 
pretty  thickly,  and  such  of  the  young  plants  as  have  the  largest  leayes 
and  strongest  wood  are  usually  selected,  and  planted  out  where  they  aie 
to  remain.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  they  produce  fruit,  and  thus  thou- 
sands of  sub-varieties  are  produced  ;  not  one  perhaps  in  tea  thousand  is 
fit  for  the  table,  but  most  of  them  are  left  to  produce  fhdt  for  making 
brandy,  and,  as  we  have  said,  for  feeding  pigs. 

Whether  the  Peach  be  really  indigenous  to  America,  or  introduced 
there,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its  introduction,  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
Father  Hennepin,  who  has  given  us  the  ftm  description  of  the  regions  of 
Louisiana,  in  his  voyage  down  the  river  Mississippi,  describes  the  peach 
trees  he  observed  in  all  parts  of  those  regions  as  being  of  immense  size, 
which  has  led  some  to  think  that,  as  those  latitudes  correspond  with 
the  -pait  of  Asia  where  this  tree  is  deemed  indigenous,  they  are  natural 
to  Louisiana  also ;  nevertheless  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  introduced  to  other  parts  of  America,  from  Europe,  before  Louisiana 
had  been  explored. 

Botanists  regard  the  peach  and  nectarine  as  only  shght  varieties  of 
each  other,  and  not  as  distinct  species.  Various  instances  are  recorded  of 
both  fruit  not  only  being  produced  upon  the  saofie  tree  and  on  the  same 
branch,  but  also  of  a  single  fruit  partaking  of  the  nature  of  each.  The 
French  cultivators  are  unanimous  in  considering  them  as  one  species  of 
frnit,  ^which  they  have  arranged  into  four  divisions,  namely,  1st,  the  P^ches, 
or  frreC'Stone  peaches,  that  is,  those  whose  pulp  or  flesh  separates  freely 
from  both  skin  and  stone.  2ndly,  The  P^chea  lisseSy  or  free-stone  necta- 
rines, or  free-stone  smooth  peaches.  Srdly,  The  Pavies,  or  cling-stone 
peaches,  whose  flesh  is  firm,  and  adheres  both  to  the  skin  and  stone. 
4thly,  The  Brugnons  or  nectarines,  or  cling-stone  smooth  peaches. 

The  French  gardens  possess  many  fine  varieties  of  peaches,  and  the 
best  collection  in  that  country  will  be  found  in  the  Luxembourg  garden, 
at  Paris,  where  about  seventy  varieties  are  cultivated.  Poiteau,  in  Le  Bon 
JardtnieTt  the  Count  Lelieur,  in  his  Pomone  Frangaise,  and  Duhamel,  in 
Traits  de9  Arbrea  FruitierSf  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.,  were  the  first  who  attempted 
any  thing  like  a  systematic  arrangement  of  peaches ;  and  our  countrymen 
Miller,  Robertson  of  Kilkenpy,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Lindley,  the 
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lUher  of  the  eminent  botanical  professor,  have  also  formed  very  ingemom 
and  interesting  arrangements.  The  former  founded  his  arrangement  upoa 
the  sawed,  crenate,  or  smooth  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  size  of  the 
dowers,  separating  the  peaches  with  downy  skins  from  the  nectarines 
with  smooth  skins,  and  those  whose  flesh  adheres  to  the  stone  from  those 
which  separate  freely  from  it.  Such  also  was  the  mode  of  classificatioD 
used  by  Duhamel.  Poitean  and  the  Count  Leiieur  extended  the  range 
of  their  classification,  and  in  addition  to  the  distinctions  made  use  of 
by  Miller  and  Duhamel,  they  included  a  third  division  of  flowers,  and  two 
different  characters  in  the  glandular  leaves.  They  place,  however,  too 
much  stress  on  the  fruit,  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  classes.  In 
the  excellent  arrangement  established  by  Lindley,  he  founds  his  classes  on 
the  leaves  and  the  divisions  of  the  flowers,  in  the  following  perspicaoos 
manner : — Class  1.  Those  whose  leaves  are  deeply  and  doubly  toothedf 
and  having  no  glands  on  or  near  the  footstalk.  Class  2.  Those  whose 
eaves  are  crenated,  and  have  globular  glands  on  or  near  the  footstalk. 
Class  3rd.  Those  whose  leaves  are  crenated  or  sawed,  and  having  Iddney- 
ihaped  glands  on  or  near  the  footstalk. 

These  classes  he  divides  into  divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  sections,  the 
former  founded  upon  the  size  of  the  flower,  which  he  divides  into  three 
sizes,  viz.,  large,  middle,  and  small  The  sub'divisions  are  two,  viz.. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  the  sections  also  into  two,  viz.,  cling- 
stones, and  melters  or  free-stones.  Mr.  Lindley's  arrangement  is  simple 
and  clear,  and  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  in  the  TVanseicfioyu  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society f  vol.  v.  He  has  also  published  it,  with  some 
corrections  and  amendments,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Orchard^  &c  As 
nothing  satisfactory  can  be  accomplished  towards  settling  the  nomen- 
clature of  fruits  until  some  arrangement  be  adopted,  we  hope  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  publicity  to  one  other  mode  of  arrangement,  tite 
invention  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens. 
Mr.  Thompson  divides  these  fruits  into  two  grand  divisions,  viz.,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines :  each  of  these  he  divides  into  cling-stones,  and  melters  or 
free-stones,  which  form  his  sub-divisions  or  classes.  These  classes  are 
separated  into  three  divisions,  the  first  having  the  leaves  serrated  and 
glandless ;  the  second  having  the  leaves  crenated  or  serrulated,  with 
globose  glands,  and  the  third  having  leaves  crenated  or  serrulated,  with 
kidney-shaped  glands.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  two  sections,  tiie 
one  having  large  flowers,  the  other  small  flowers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
;  simple,  perfect,  and  comprehensive  than  this  arrangement. 

The  medical  properties  of  the  Peach  have  been  variously  estimated : 
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iit  leaves  containing  a  portion  of  prassic  acid,  when  steeped  in  gin  or 
whiskey,  communicate  to  it  a  flavour  resembling  noyeau :  they  are  also 
used  by  cooks  to  give  that  flavour  to  custards,  puddings,  and  blanc- 
manges. The  flovrers,  vrhen  made  into  a  syrup,  are  given  as  an  aperient 
to  children,  and  are  said  to  have  the  property  of  destroying  worms,  a 
property  ascribed  to  them  so  early  as  the  days  of  Gerard,  who  says,  *'  the 
leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  boiled  in  milk,  will  destroy  the  worms  in  young 
children.''  The  wood  of  the  peach  tree  produces  the  colour  called  rose- 
pink  }  we  are  not  aware  of  its  being  applied  otherwise  in  the  arts. 

The  fimit  makes  a  very  delicious  preserve,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
being  eaten  as  dried  fruit,  or  for  cooking ;  the  foUovdng  mode  of  drying 
them  is  practised  in  America.  A  small  room,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  is 
Qsed,  provided  with  a  stove,  with  drawers  in  the  sides,  lathed  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  intervals  between.  The  peaches  should  be  ripe,  and  cut  in  two^ 
not  peeled,  and  laid  in  single  layers  on  the  laths,  with  their  skin  dovmwards, 
to  save  the  juice.  When  the  drawer  is  closed  they  are  soon  dried  by  the 
hot  air  of  the  stove. 

Varieties. — In  1573,  Thomas  Tusser  mentions  peaches,  white  and 
red;  in  1629,  Parkinson  enumerates  twenty-one  sorts:  Miller,  in  1750, 
describes  thirty-one  varieties ;  Forsyth,  in  1806,  describes  forty  sorts,  and 
adds  a  list  of  twenty-seven  sorts  more,  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  unacquainted;  Langley,  in  1729,  describes  and  figures  thirty-four 
kinds;  Lmdley,  in  1831,  sixty;  Rogers,  in  1834,  thirty-two,  and  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  last  edition,  also  thirty-two  sorts,  exclusive  of 
nectarines, 
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!•  Bene  Cbevrense.-~Size,  medium ;  colour,  flesh-colour,  marbled  wtvtf  a  cQurker 
colour  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  greenish  white  on  the  shaded  side ;  leaves, 
crenated;  flowers,  middle  size;  glands,  kidney-shaped;  pulp,  white,  but 
reddish  next  the  stone ;  flavour,  good ;  form,  somewhat  oval,  remarkable  for 
the  downyness  of  the  skin,  which  its  name  imports ;  tree,  healthy,  bat  not  a 
rigorous  grower,  and  does  well  in  pots ;  succeeds  best  on  the  the  Brompton  or 
pear  plum  stock :  the  French  cultivate  a  late  Chevreose,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  this  country ;  ripens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the 
b^;inning  of  September.  It  will  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  fruits  do  no* 
in  an  seasons  ripen  at  the  same  time ;  sometimes  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteei 
days  earlier  than  at  others,  nor  must  they  be  expected  to  ripen  in  all  parts  O' 
Britain  alike.  Soil,  situation,  and  climate  make  a  wonderful  diflierence  is 
thifl  respect,  which  must  have  been  noticed  by  every  gardener  of  observation 
and  inteUigence.  We  have  noticed  in  many  cases  the  periods  they  ripen  at 
near  London,  as  most  of  our  observations  in  this  treatise  have  been  taken  from 
memoranda  made  at  Claremont,  which  is  by  no  means  so  early  as  the 
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neigliboiirliood  of  London,  althongfa  only  fifteen  miles  distant,  In  a  westerty 
direction. 

S.  Bdkgfarde.  [<Syii.,  GaUnde,  Early  Galande,  Noire  de  Montreuil,  YkAette 
Hative,  Brentford  Mi^nonne,  Smooth-ieaved  Royal  George,  Ronold's  Breatfoid 
Mitfnonne,  Reynolds.]— Siie,  aboTe  medium ;  cotonr,  rich,  deep  red,  streiked 
with  dark  purple  or  violet  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  pale  gfreen, 
tinged  with  yellow,  where  mnch  shaded ;  form,  nearly  round ;  flowers,  naall; 
leaTes,  crenated ;  glands,  globular ;  pulp,  pale  yellow,  sUgfatly  reddish  tomrds 
the  centre ;  stone,  rather  large ;  free-stone ;  tree,  healthy,  of  moderate  grovtii, 
a  prolific  bearer.  Rogers  says,  the  pear  stock  is  the  only  stock  fit  for  tins  sort, 
and  farther  recommends  planting  it  in  peach  houses,  where  a  late  suH>fyis 
required,  as  it  has  the  property  of  ripening  its  fmit  in  succession,  and  not  all 
at  once,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  -peachm.  Upon  walls,  particnlartrin 
late  situations,  it  should  have  a  faTOorable  place  to  insure  its  ripening;  ud 
■tin  farther,  the  young  wood  should  be  kept  thin  and  close  to  the  waD.  It  may 
be  questioned  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  it  to  any  extent  as  as 
opea  wall  tree  in  Scotland.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is  one  of  the  Tery 
best  peaches,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  peach  house  in  the  kingdom. 

S.  Chancellor.  [Syn.,  Chancelliere,  Noisette,  Late  Chancellor.] — Size,  large; 
colour,  fine  red  on  the  sunny  side,  light  yellow  where  shaded ;  form,  somewbat 
oval ;  leaves,  slightly  toothed ;  flowers,  small  bright  red ;  glands,  kidney- 
shaped;  pulp,  pale  yellow, bright  red  next  to  the  stone;  flavour,  excellent; 
free-stone ;  ripens  towards  the  end  of  September.  This  variety  succeeds  best 
upon  the  pear  plum  stock,  and,  like  all  late  peaches,  should  be  planted  on  a 
diy  soil ;  tree,  healthy,  although  not  usually  a  strong  grower,  but  is  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  excellent  fruit.  This  peach  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from 
seed,  by  M.  de  S^uier,  Chancellor  of  France. 

4.  Catharine.— Size,  large ;  colour,  beautiful  red,  marked  with  a  darker  colour  oa 
the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  yellowish  green,  thickly  spotted  with  brigbt 
red  dots,  on  the  side  next  the  wall ;  form,  somewhat  oblong,  more  swollea  oa 
one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other,  which  gives  it  a  nipple-like  termina- 
tion, as  in  the  Noblesse;  leaves,  slightly  toothed;  glands,  kidney-shaped; 
flowers,  small  dark  red ;  pulp,  firm,  yeUowish  white,  red  at  the  stone ;  flavour, 
excellent,  when  fully  ripened ;  cling-stone ;  ripens  in  October  and  Novemb«, 
and  even  then  requires  a  warm  situation  upon  the  wall.  It  is  not  a  peadi 
for  the  open  air  of  Scotland,  unless  planted  against  a  hot  wall.  Its  large 
size  and  showy  appearance  demand  for  it  a  place  in  every  extenuve  peacb- 
house.  lindley  observes,  "  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  an  Englisb 
peach ;  but  it  appeara  Arom  an  old  catalogue  of  the  Chartreux  Garden,  that 
it  was  long  since  sent  to  France,  under  the  name  of  La  Belle  Catharine, 
although  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  French  works  on  pomology." 
Kyle,  Forayth,  and  Nicol,  recommend  this  peach  for  forcing,  while  R<^;cis 
greatly  disapproves  of  it  for  that  purpose.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  ft 
for  early  forcing,  but  is  an  excellent  peach  for  a  late  peach-house. 

5.  Bourdine.  [Syn't  Narbonne,  Bourdin.]— Size,  large ;  colour,  reddish  next  the 
sun,  greenish-white  in  the  shade ;  form,  irr^pilarly  roundish ;  leaves,  slightly 
toothed;  flowers,  small ;  glands,  globular  ;  pulp,  white,  very  red  at  the  stone; 
flavour,  good;  free-stone;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September;  tree, 
healthy,  an  excellent  bearer,  but  requires  to  be  wrought  upon  the  pear  plmn 
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Stock,  and  will  hardly  take  on  the  mtiscle  stock.  There  has  been  much  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  this  peach,  the  Teton  de  Venns,  and  the  Royal.  That 
there  is  some  resemblance  none  will  doubt,  but  that  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct is  admitted  by  the  very  best  pomolog^sts.  Forsyth  says  that  it  will  ripen 
its  frait  upon  standards. 

6.  Doable  Montagnie.  [Sifn.,  Sion,  Montanbon,  Montague.]  —  Size,  medium ; 
colour,  blush,  marbled  with  a  darker  colour  next  the  sun,  greenish-white  on  the 
side  next  the  wall ;  flowers,  large ;  leaves,  doubly  toothed,  destitute  of  glands ; 
form,  roundish ;  pulp,  white  all  through ;  flavour,  excellent ;  tree,  healthy,  and 
&^ood  bearer.  This  will  not  take  on  the  muscle  stock,  and  is  one  of  our  very 
best  forcing  sorts ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August. 

7.  Malta.  [iS^.,  Belle  de  Paris,  P6che  Malte,  Pfiche  de  Malte,  Italian  Peach, 
Maltede  Normandie.]— Size,  medium;  colour,  greenish-yellow,  marked  with 
broken  blotches  of  dull  purplish  red ;  flowers,  Airge ;  leaves,  doubly  toothed ; 
pnlP)  yellowish  green,  slightly  red  at  the  stone  ;  flavour,  extremely  agreeable ; 
free-stone ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August ;  tree,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer, 
keeps  longer  after  ripe,  and  bears  carriage  better,  than  any  other  peach  of  the 
free-stone  section.  It  ripens  its  fhiit  in  general  seasons  in  Normandy  as  an 
open  standard. 

8.  Noblesse.  [Stp*.,  MeUish's  Favourite,  Vanguard.}— Size,  large,  when  there  are 
not  too  many  left  on  the  tree ;  colour,  pale  yellowish  green  throughout,  marked 
with  very  delicate  red  streaks  and  blotches  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  altogether 
a  pale  peach ;  leaves,  deeply  sawed ;  flowers,  large,  destitute  of  glands  on  the 
footstalk  or  leaves ;  form,  roundish  oblong ;  pulp,  yellowish,  slightly  tinged 
with  red  towards  the  stone ;  flavour,  excellent ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August. 
We  have,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson,  g^ven  the  Vanguard  as  a  synonyme 
of  this  peach,  which,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  we  have  long  thought  so  similar 
in  all  respects  as  to  consider  them  not  worth  cultivating  in  the  same  garden 
as  distinct  sorts.  However,  in  this  case  of  misnomer,  luckily  no  evil  can  arise, 
as  they  are  so  much  alike,  and  both  so  excellent,  as  to  have  our  preference  to 
abnost  any  other  peach.  Mr.  lindley  differs  with  us  in  this  respect ;  he  says, 
"This  is  one  of  our  very  best  hardy  peaches,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
common ;  but  it  is  often  confounded  with  another,  well-known,  the  Vanguard, 
which  is  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  and  in  its  general  characters.  It  is, 
however,  distinguished  by  its  fruit  being,'  for  the  most  part,  oblong,  narrowed, 
and  plump  at  the  apex,  with  a  pointed  nipple ;  in  the  Vanguard  the  fruit  is 
equally  large,  or  even  more  so,  always  globular,  rather  than  oblong,  and  its 
crown  or  apex  flat  and  often  depressed.  Nurserymen  need  not  be  at  any  loss 
to  distinguish  the  two  sorts  when  maiden  plants  in  the  nursery,  the  lateral 
shoots  of  the  Noblesse  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  main  leader,  those  of  the  Van- 
guard being  less  numerous,  and  exceeded  considerably  by  the  main  shoot ;  be- 
sides, flie  plants  of  the  Vanguard  are  of  a  taller  growth  than  those  of  the  Noblesse. 
Indeed,  so  obvious  and  invariable  have  I  found  these  characters,  that  should 
the  two  kinds  become  **  continues  this  high  authority,  "  inadvertently  inter- 
mixed in  the  nursery  rows,  the  most  inexperienced  foreman  would  be  enabled  to 
■eparate  them,  without  any  fear  of  mistake.'*  The  Noblesse  takes  best  on  the 
muscle  stock,  and  is  not  only  the  hardiest,  healthiest,  and  most  useAil  peach, 
but,  as  Rogers  justly  observes,  if  only  three  trees  were  wanted  for  a  small 
garden,  this  should  be  one  of  them. 

q2 
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9.  Btnb^fim.  [Ji^.>  Bnftinglmn  mffnonne.]— SHe,  luire;  colour,  disep  red 
MKt  the  Muit  yelkvwidi  green  in  the  shade ;  ftmn,  itnmdish,  with  a  deep 
AuTOW  or  ratore;  leaYes,  dightty  sawed;  ilowers,  pale  and  large;  glands, 
gloholar;  palp,  yellowish;  free>stone;  flavouv  excellent;  ripens  about  tbe 
middle  of  September;  tree,  healthy,  moderate  in  growth,  a  good  bearer,  and 
wen  worth  cnltiTation.  It  does  not  take  readily  on  the  mnsde,  but  fteely  en 
the  pear  pivm  stock. 

10.  Grosae  Mignonne.     [This  may  be  called  the  Feach  of  a  hundred  names. 
iG^.,  French  Mignonne,  Vineose,  Laige  French  Mignonne,  Grimwood's  Royal 
George,  Grimwood's  New  Royal  George,  Mignonne,  Veloat^  de  Merlet,  Early 
Vineyard,  Kensington,  Roy^   Kensington,    Marlborough,  Velout^   Swiss 
Mignonne,  Avant,  Early  Purple  Avant,  Purple  Ayant,  Purple  Hative  (of  som«*), 
Pourprte  Hative  (of  some),  Ponrprte  de  Normandie,  Early  n:ench,  PM&ey's 
Early  Porple,  Neil's  Esrly  Purple^  Johnson*s  Early  Purple,  Johnson's  P&rpte 
Avant,  Transparent,  Vineuae  de  Fromentin,  Superb  Royal,  Belle  Bansse, 
Belle  Beanttf,  Royal  Sovereign,  Ronald's  Eariy  GMande,   Foster's  Vudy, 
Foster's,  with  several  other  names  nsed  in  the  continental  gardens.— Tliis 
excellent  French  peach  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Capel,  to  Kev, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.    It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  to  their 
proper  origin  one  half  of  the  names  under  which  it  has  been  sold.    Rogers 
informs  us  that  the  names  Royal  Sovereign  and  Superb  Royal  originated  with 
Shaikr,  who  succeeded  Grimwood  in  the  CSidsea  Nursery ;  Grimwood's  Royal 
George,  Ghrimwood's  New  Royal  George,  and  Kensington,  were  given  by 
Grimwood  himself,  then  proprietor  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  by  which,  as 
lindley  justly  remaiks,  he  derived  a  profit  beyond  what  he  would  have  done 
had  he  sold  tiiem  under  what  he  knew  to  be  their  proper  name ;  and  Forsyte 
himself  admits,  in  his  "Tk^atise  on   Fruit  Trees,"  4th   edition,  p.  31,  that 
he  gave  it  the  name  ci  the  Royal  Kensington,  that  it  might  not  be  coif 
founded  with  Mr.  Grimwood's  Kensington  peach,  upon  no  higher  authority 
than  that  he  found  it  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  cf  the  ro3ral  gardens  at  Ken- 
sington, in  1784,  when  he  recdved  his  appointment  as  royal  gardener,  as  a  new 
peach  from  France.    The  names  of  Neil  and  Padley  have  been  attached  to  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  a  Mr.  Neil  sold  Mr.  Padley  two  plants  of  it  at 
five  guineas  a  plant.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  of  this  species  of  fracd 
•—for  it  can  be  called  by  no  milder  term— has  been  practised,  and  hence  the 
great  conftision  in  the  names  of  fruits.]— Size,  large ;  colour,  deep  red  next 
the  sun,  thickly  mottled  on  a  yeUowish  ground  on  the  shaded  side;  fiowcn, 
large;  leaves,  crenated;  glands,  globular;  pulp,  palish  yellow,  reddish  to- 
wards the  stone ;   stone,  small,  parting  freely  from  the  pulp ;  ripou  aboot 
the  beginning  of  September.   The  pear  or  Brompton  stock  is  the  most  proper 
for  this  fine  peach,  which  is  certainly  the  best  in  cultivation.     It  forces 
well,  and  ripens  and  thrives  as  a  wall  tree  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hng«MM^ 
but  requires  to  be  planted  on  a  dry  bottom. 

II,  Late  Admirable.  ['S^.,  Royal,  La  Royale,  Bonrdine,  Boudine,  Boodin,  Nai^ 
bonne,  Teton  de  V^ius,  Belle  Bausse  (of  some  authors).  Such  aie  the 
synonymes  given  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  frimished  by  him  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening.  We  have  dsewhere  described  the  Bourdine  witboat 
referring  it  to  our  present  subject,  as  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  making  them  the  same.    We  will  quote  Rogers's  descriptlott  of  tte 
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lAte  Admirable,  who  considers  it  very  distinct  from  the  Bourdine,  or  Teton  de 
T^noSy  and  wonders  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  three  fttuts  ooold  con- 
sider them  the  same.  "  The  leaves  of  the  Late  Admirable,"  he  says,  **  are  large 
and  slig^htly  saw-like  on  the  edges ;  flower,  small ;  fruit,  the  largest  of  the 
season,  except  the  Fayie  de  Pompone  (which,  by  the  by,  is  not  worth  cultiTat- 
iog),  nearly  roond,  with  a  deep  turrom  and  beak,  like  the  Teton  de  V^nus. 
Hie  colour  is  a  marble  red  nearly  all  over ;  palp,  white,  melting,  and  separates 
from  the  stone,  which  is  very  red ;  juice,  plentiful,  and  of  rich  flavour.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  requires  much  care  to  get  the  young  wood  well 
ripened,  as  well  as  an  ample  space  of  wall  or  trellis.  It  takes  freely  on  the 
muscle  stock."  Mr.  G.  Lindley  also  considered  this  peach  as  distinct  from  the 
Teton  de  V^nus  and  Sourdine,  and  observes,  "  M.  Butret,  a  French  writer, 
it  leems,  has  been  alluded  to  as  authority  ibr  considering  this  peach,  the  Bour- 
dine,  and  Teton  de  V^nus  as  absolutely  one  and  the  same  fruit,  declaring  the 
pretended  difl'erences  between  them  to  be  only  *un  ckttrlatanUme  det  pejdnier- 
iiteg.*  If  by  this  he  means  to  aUude  to  his  own  countrymen,"  he  continues, 
"  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say  than  that  an  illiberal  idea  does  not  usually  arise 
in  a  liberal  mind."  Mr.  Lindley  recommends  trying  to  propagate  any  two  or 
three  sorts  of  peaches,  which  they  may  consider  alike,  upon  the  muscle  stock, 
and  ascertain  the  result  before  they  declare  them  to  be  absolutely  one  and  the 
same  fruit. 

12.  Red  Nutmeg.  [Ssftt.,  Avant  P^he  rouge.  Nutmeg,  Brown  Nutm^,  Eariy 
Bed  Nutmeg,  Avant  Pdche  de  Troyes,  Red  Avant.]— Size,  small ;  colour,  bright 
vennilion,  marbted  with  a  deeper  colour  next  the  sun,  pale  yellowish  next  the 
wan ;  leaves,  crenated  and  small ;  flowers,  large ;  glands,  kidney-shaped ;  pulp, 
yeUowish-white,  quite  red  at  the  stone ;  form,  somewhat  round ;  flavour,  good ; 
ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  hence  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  hardiest  peaches 
cultivated  in  this  country,  well  calculated  for  the  colder  parts  of  Scotland.  It 
should  be  eaten  before  over-ripe,  else  it  becomes  dry  and  unpleasant.  A  very 
(dd  inhaMtant  of  our  gardens,  and  mentioned  by  Parkinson. 

U.  Bed  Magdaloi  of  Miller.  [Syn.,  Madeldne  de  Courson,  Madeleine  Rouge, 
Booge  Paysanne,  but  not  the  Red  Magdalen  of  Alton's  Epitome,  or  G.  Lindley, 
in  Horticultural  TVantactiotu,  vol.  v.  p.  542.] —  Size,  below  medium ;  colour, 
fine  red  next  to  the  sun,  pale  yellowish  next  the  wall }  leaves,  doubly  sawed ; 
flowers,  large,  pale  blush;  glands, none;  pulp, quite  white, reddish  next  the 
stone;  flavour,  good;  free-stone;  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  or 
the  beginning  of  September ;  an  excellent,  hardy,  and  early  peach,  and  ought 
to  be  found  in  ev^y  ccdlection,  particularly  in  late  situations.  In  stony  soils 
and  diaded  places  it  is  very  apt  to  become  attacked  by  mildew.  Refers  says, 
an  east  aspect  is  most  suitable  for  tliis  peach,  though  Miller  says  this  exposure 
is  more  liable  to  mildew  than  any  other,  and  so  it  may  be  in  damp  or  low 
sitoations ;  but  much  depends  on  the  soil  and  season.  It  is  not  a  very  good 
frnit  to  force. 

14.  Petite  Mignonne.  [Sjfn.,  Mignonette,  Early  Mignonne,  Double  de  Troyes, 
P6che  de  Troyes,  Small  Mignonne  ]— Size,  below  medium ;  form,  nearly  round ; 
flowers,  small;  leaves,  crenated;  glan(te,  kidney-shaped;  pulp,  white,  red 
towards  the  stone;  colour,  flne  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  yellowish  white 
not  the  waB ;  flavour,  good ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August. 

15.  Piirp!e  Albeiige.    [Syn^  Red  Alberg,  Alberge  jaune,  P£che  janne.  Golden 
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Mifnonae,  Ooldai-ilethed.]— Six^  medium ;  colour,  deep  red  or  purple  ir\aK 
espoMd  to  the  sun,  yellow  wbere  shaded ;  leayes,  cremated ;  glands,  globose; 
flowers,  small,  and  bright  crimson ;  polp^  deep  yellow,  red  next  the  stone 
flaTOor,  good ;  ftee-stone ;  ripens  the  beginning  of  September.  BCr.  Rogen 
considers  this  as  only  a  second-rate  peach,  and  also  makes  the  Yellow  Albense 
diiTerent  ftom  it.  **  The  tree,"  he  says, "  is  a  second-rate,  healthy,  and  a  gooi 
bearer ;  and  the  frnit,  tnm  their  peculiar  colour,  form  a  fine  contrast  with 
other  peaches  in  the  dessert.*'  The  muscle  plum  is  the  proper  stock  for  this 
sort  Mr.  lindley  recommends  it  for  its  hardiness,  and  states  that  it  hK 
ripened  its  fruit  in  Mr.  Kiric's  garden  at  Brompton,  as  an  open  standard. 

16.  Eajrty  Anne.  ['9^.,  Anne,  White  Avant.]  —  Size,  smaU;  form,  globolir; 
flowers,  laigc!,  very  pale-coloured ;  leares,  doubly  sawed ;  giands,  none ;  colmir, 
neariy  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  a  few  dashes  of  red  on  the  mde  next  tbt 
sun ;  pulp,  white  throoghout ;  flavour,  good,  rather  mealy ;  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August,  which  is  its  greatest  merit ;  takes  best  on  the  musde  phmi 
stock ;  tree,  tender,  but  a  good  bearer.  Supposed  to  be  of  English  origin,  and 
to  have  originated  with  a  Mrs.  Anne  Dunch^  in  Berkshire,  during^  the  reign  of 
George  I. 

17.  White  Magdalen.  [8yn.,  Montague  Blanch,  Madeleine  Blanche.]— Six, 
medium ;  colour,  doll  white,  marbled  with  red  next  the  sun ;  leaves,  deeply 
sawed;  flowers,  large;  glands,  none;  form,  nearly  globular;  pulp,  whiter 
slightly  red  next  the  stone;  flavour,  good;  tree,  healthy,  although  not  a 
vigorous  grower ;  an  abundant  bearer,  requiring  to  be  judiciously  thinneil, 
else  the  tree  becomes  Boon  exhausted.  It  is  well  calccOated  for  forcing,  and  is  a 
free-stone. 

18.  White  Nutmeg.  [Syn.,  Avant  P£che  Blandie.]  —  Size,  small,  indeed  the 
smallest  of  all  x)eaches ;  colour,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  when  foBy 
exposed  to  the  sun;  flower,  large,  very  pale;  glands,  none;  leaves,  dooUy 
sawed;  pulp,  white  throughout;  flavour,  very  sweet;  free-stone;  ripens  the 
middle  of  July ;  tree,  delicate,  but  a  good  bearer,  although  seldom  seen  in 
British  collections.  Its  earliness  demands  for  it  a  place  in  every  extensive  gar- 
den, and  we  would  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  peaches  for  forcing,  in  pits 
upon  the  Dutch  principle. 

19.  Hemskirk.— Size,  rather  below  the  medium ;  colour,  yellowish  green,  witii 
many  scarlet  dots  on  the  shaded  side,  bright  red,  shaded  with  a  darker  colour, 
on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flowers,  large,  pale  rose ;  g^Iands,  none; 
leaves,  doubly  sawed ;  pulp,  greenish  yellow  throughout ;  stone,  small,  nearly 
round,  and  much  smoother  than  m  any  other  peach ;  flavour,  good ;  firee* 
stone ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September.  This  exceDent  peach  appears 
to  be  but  little  cultivated,  notwithstanding  its  great  merits,  and  also  having 
been  in  our  gardens  since  the  time  of  Langley,  who  describes  it  as  a  ''moat 
beautifol  and  delicious  fruit,  and  also  a  great  bearer.'*  What  Lindley  means  hi 
his  "Guide  to  the  Orchard,  &c.,**  by  its  being  from  the  ro3ral  gardens  at  Koi- 
sington  some  years  ago,  we  do  not  comprehend,  for  he  quotes  Langley,  not  only 
as  authority,  but  also  as  having  figured  it  in  his  Pomona. 

30.  Lord  Falconbridge's  Mignonne.— Size,  above  medium ;  colour,  dull  red,  with 
broad  patches  of  a  darker  colour  next  the  sun,  pale  yellow  next  the  wall ;  flower, 
small ;  leaves,  doubly  sawed ;  glands,  none ;  pulp,  yellowish  white,  but  turn- 
ing reddish  towards  the  stone ;  flavour,  good ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
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tember ;  tree,  hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  fit  either  for  the  forcing^honse  or  south 
wall.  Not  BO  much  in  cultivation  as  it  deserves,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  in 
cor  gfardens  since  the  time  of  Hanbury.  Mr.  Lindley,  in  describing  this  peach, 
says  that  it  was  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  about  fifty  years  ago, 
bat  he  questions  if  it  ever  found  its  way  into  the  London  nurseries,  a  circum- 
stance not  easy  accounted  for. 

21.  Royal  Charlotte.  [Syn.,  Kew  Early  Purple,  Kew  Royal  Charlotte,  Madeleine 
Rouge  tardive,  Madeleine  i  petites  fleurs.  Lord  Nelson's.]— Size,  above  medium ; 
colour,  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  palish  white  on  the  shaded  side ;  flowers, 
medium  size,  dark  red ;  glands,  none  j  leaves,  doubly  toothed ;  pulp,  whitish, 
turning  pale  red  towards  the  stone ;  flavour,  exceedingly  good ;  free-stone ; 
ripens  about  the  begrinning  of  September.  There  is  the  Old  Royal  Charlotte,  a 
▼ery  old  variety,  which  is  very  different  from  this  sort,  and  is  withal  not  so 
good  a  peach. 

22.  Royal  George.  ISyn.,  Millet's  Mignonne,  Locker's  Mignonne,  Early  Royal 
George,  Red  Magdalene  (Of  some),  Madeleine  Rouge  k  petites  fleurs.]  —  Size; 
largish;  colour,  deep  red,  marbled  with  a  still  deeper  colour  where  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  very  pale  and  sprinkled  with  many  bright  red  spots  on  the 
shaded  side;  flowers,  small;  glands,  none;  leaves,  doubly  sawed;  pulp,  yel- 
lowish white,  turning  red  towards  the  stone;  flavour,  excellent;  ripens  about 
the  beginning  of  September ;  tree,  healthy,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  There  is 
great  confusion  at  present  in  regard  to  this  peach,  as  there  are  several  other 
Royal  Georges  in  cultivation,  but  fortunately  they  are  all  very  excellent  sorts, 
three  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  describe.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
lAngley,  in  his  Pomona,  should  not  mention  a  peach  under  the  name  of  Royal 
George,  as  he  wrote  in  1729,  while  Switzer,  writing  in  1718,  should ;  at  all  events 
the  varieties  of  Royal  Georges  can  only  be  set  down  as  having  their  origin 
since  the  accession  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover.  Mr.  Lindley  adds  to  his 
description  of  this  peach :  "There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  Royal 
George  of  both  Hitt  and  Miller,  although  evidently  not  the  Royal  George  of 
Switzer,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  original  Royal  George." 
"When  this  sort  was  introduced,"  says  Rogers,  "  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Powell,  who  was  gardener  to  George  I.  and  Queen  Caroline,  at  Rich- 
mond Lodge."  The  same  authority  further  observes,  ''There  is  difficulty 
sometimes  found  in  propagating  the  true  Royal  George  on  any  of  the  three  com- 
mon stocks :  those  buds  which  chance  to  take  on  the  muscle  stock  make  the 
best  tree,  and  should  always  be  prefered."  Under  the  name  of  Millet's  Mig- 
nonne, one  of  our  synonymes  of  this  peach,  we  find  the  following  information  in 
Bogers's  Fruit  Cultivator  upon  the  subject  of  forcing  peaches  in  pots,  a  practice 
ve  were  not  previously  aware  had  been  common  at  so  early  a  period,  although 
mentioned  by  Abercrombie  in  his  writings.  "  It  is  a  prolific  bearer,"  he  says, 
"and  takes  well  on  the  muscle  stock;  forces  well  in  pots  or  otherwise,  as  was 
most  successfully  done  by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Cremome,  at 
Chelsea,  who  kept  all  his  trees  in  tubs  or  boxes,  like  orange  trees,  for  years, 
and  supported  in  such  confined  situations  chiefly  by  the  use  of  manured  water. 
Horse-droppings,  and  a  little  soot,  were  the  only  substances  employed  to  enrich 
the  liquid.  Mr.  Brown's  favourite  sorts  for  forcing  and  growing  in  this  manner 
were  the  French  Mignonne,  Early  Admirable,  Millet's  Mignonne,  Violet  Hative, 
•nd  for  later  fruit,  the  BeUegarde  or  Galland.    The  Noblesse  he  considered  too 
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luivftirMimodeofftircliiff.**  Mr.  Rogcnliinfl^wnagiiasessfidciikthator 
of  pMcfaet  in  tubs  or  boxes,  and  inlbnni  us  tiMt  be  potted  bis  trees  eaily  in 
aatunii,  and  tlterwsrds  plunged  tbem  in  dry  soil  to  stand  the  winter;  bdaf 
also  in  a  sheltered  sitnation,  these  trees  produce  fdr  cropsi,  which  iqwned 
eight  days  sooner  than  on  the  walls.  The  kinds  that  did  best  under  tbis 
treatment  were  the  Violet  Hative,  Millet's  Mignomie^  and  Montabaa.  Hie 
•ame  authority  mskes  also  the  following  Judidoos  remarks :  "  Miller  oompiaias 
of  its  being  an  indiiferent  bearer,  but  ascribes  this  defect  to  the  right  cause, 
▼is.,  too  deep  planting  on  heavy  soils,  henoe  luxuriance  of  growth  and  too  modi 
pruning.  If  modeiate  growth  be  induced  by  a  dry  soil  and  shaBow  ptaatiiif, 
tiie  summer  shoots  may  be  thoroughly  ripened,  m  whidicsse  these  need  be  no 
fear  of  barrenness." 

M.  The  Roysl  George  Mignonne.— ^Hioever  will  compere  the  description  of  this 
fttdt  with  the  Ust  in  Mr.  Lindley's  **  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  ftc,"  must  admit 
that  the  shade  of  dif^vnce,  if  any,  is  exceedingly  line  drawn. 

M.  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George.— Sixe,  above  medium ;  oHoar,  beaotifol  red  on 
tiie  side  next  the  sun,  ydlowish  white,  q»inkled  with  many  very  small  red  doti, 
on  the  side  more  shaded :  flowers,  large,  deep  rose  colour ;  leaver  oienated ; 
glands,  globular —the  three  latter  characters  evidently  stanop  it  distinct  fiem 
the  Royal  Oeoige,  No.  32 ;  pulp,  yeUowish  white^  deeply  stained  with  red  near 
the  stone;  flavour,  excellent ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  S^itember.  Mr.  G. 
Lindley  very  justly  remarks,  that "  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  haadsomest,  but 
one  of  the  best  peaches  in  our  collections,  not  excq;>ting  the  BeUegarde,  and 
cannot  be  too  extensively  known.  The  name  appears  to  have  originated  wiUi 
the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith." 

95.  Old  Newii^fton.  Size,  large ;  colour,  beantiM  red,  marked  with  dashes  of  a 
darkor  colour  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  yeUowish  white  where  shaded ;  flowen, 
laige ;  glands,  none ;  leaves,  doubly  toothed }  pulp,  yeUowish  white,  vary  red 
at  the  stone ;  ripens  about  the  middle  or  end  ot  S^tember ;  flavour,  esoA- 
lent;  cling-stone.  This  is  one  of  our  oldest  peaches,  bdng  mentkmed  by 
Pariuns(m,  and  by  almost  every  succeeding  pomological  writer.  It  is  one 
of  three  peaches  recommended  by  Rogm^  tor  a  small  garden,  vix.,  the  Vnach 
Mignonne,  Noblesse,  and  Old  Newington. 

96.  Smith's  Newington.  ISj^n-t  Barly  Newington,  Smith's  Early  Newington.}— 
Fruit,  medium ;  oolomr,  rod,  with  purple  dashes  on  the  the  sunny  sid^  straw 
colour  where  most  shaded ;  flowers,  large,  pale  rose ;  glands,  none ;  leaves, 
doubly  sawed ;  pulp,  pale  yeUow,  lightish  red  next  the  stone ;  ripens  about  tiie 
beginning  of  Sq;>tember ;  cling-stone. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Robert  ThompsoD*8  estimate  o{  the  merits  of  the 
peaches  forming  the  list  furnished  by  him  for  Mr.  Loudon,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.  "  In  forming  a  collection  of 
peach  trees,  say  of  twenty-four  trees  of  the  very  best  sort,  and  whi<di  will 
ripen  their  fruit  in  succession,  the  proportions  may  be,  Early  Anne,  1 ; 
Grosse  Mignonne,  3 ;  Royal  George,  2  ;  Double  Montagne,  2 ;  Noblesse,  2 ; 
Malta,  1 ;  Royal  Charlotte,  2 ;  BeUegarde,  4 ;  Barrington,  3  ;  Late  Admi- 
rable, 4.    Should  any  of  these  not,  however,  agree  with  the  sofl  and 
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sitQStioii,  or  should  more  be  required  at  any  particular  season,  then  the 
proportions  may  be  varied,  or  some  others  introduced,  such  as  the  Acton 
Scotti  Spring  Grove,  and  Mountaineer,  which  may  probably  be  found 
hardier.*'  These  latter  three  we  have  not  included  in  our  descriptive  list, 
as  our  opinion  of  their  merits  is  not  so  high  as  to  induce  us  to  give  them 
a  preference  to  many  others  of  much  longer  standing.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's estimate  of  the  best  forcing  peaches  is  also  given  in  the  work 
last  quoted,  as  follows:  —  The  Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  and  Barrington,  to  which  we  would  add  the  Noblesse  and  Royal 
Charlotte. 

The  hardiest  peaches,  and,  therefore,  the  best  suited  for  late  and  cold 
situations  and  climates,  like  the  north  of  England  and  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  are  the  Barrington,  Malta,  Bellegarde,  Bonrdine,  Noblesse, 
Chancellor,  Purple  Alberge,  and  Royal  Chariotte.  The  next  section,  as 
regards  hardiness,  in  addition  to  these,  are  the  Catharine,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Late  Admirable,  Royal  George,  and  Smith's  Newington;  and  the  ten- 
derest  of  all,  suited  for  open  wall  culture,  are  the  Early  Anne,  Smooth- 
leaved  Royal  Geoiige,  and  Madeleine  de  Courson.  Forsyth  recommends 
for  a  small  garden  the  following,  viz.,  the  Early  Avant,  Small  Mignonne, 
Anne  Peach,  Royal  George,  Royal  Kensington,  Noblesse,  Early  Newing- 
ton, Gallande's  Early  Purple,  Chancellor,  Nivette,  Catharine,  and  the 
Late  Newington. 

Of  the  American  peaches,  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years, 
fittle  can  be  said  in  their  favour  as  suited  to  this  climate.  Those  most 
recommended  are — 

Braddick*B  American  Cling-stone,  described  by  Undley  as  pretty  gt)od. 

Bnddick*8  American  Free-stone,  figured,  but  not  described,  in  the^Traftsac- 
tions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.*' 

Washington  Peach ;  said  to  be  a  valuable  free-stone,  ripening  about  the  end  of 
August. 

Kennedy's  Lemon  Cling-stone ;  much  in  demand  tor  preserves ;  Shape,  that  of  a 
large  lemon ;  colour,  beautiful  orange  and  yellow,  fine  red  towards  the  sun ;  froit, 
very  large,  often  twelve  ounces  in  weight ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 
This  singular  peach  might  be  worth  a  place  in  some  extensive  forcing  establish- 
ment in  Britain. 

Morris's  Red  Free-stone,    1  are  described  as  bdng  both  early  peaches,  ripening 

Morris's  White  Free-stone,  j     about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mammoth  Peach:  very  large;  free-stone;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October,  lliis  fruit  is  remarkable  for  two  singular  characters, 
viz.,  having  two  kernels  in  each  stone,  and  producing  the  same  kind  of  fruit  from 
the  stone. 

Blood  Clingstone ;  esteemed  for  preserving,  on  account  of  its  singular  blood* 
Ted  colour,  both  outside  and  inside ;  riepns  in  October,  and  is  of  a  large  size. 
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Hofltaum'*  Peach;  ■nother  Tonr lui^  tnaat,  often  fionrteeii  ovnoes  in  ma^ 
Mid  to  liaTe  been  diMorered  by  accident  in  a  meadow  near  New  YoTk. 
New  York  White  Cliny-stone ;  of  ordinary  size,  ripening  about  the  end  of  August 

or  b^ciiuuiiff  of  September. 

Breroort's  Seedlings,  or  Poond  Peach ;  orig^inated  firom  a  seed  of  the  Hoifinan's 
Peach,  and  differs  little  fh>m  it  unless  in  ripening^  rather  earlier,  a  very  soMpt- 
dons  mark  of  distinction,  as  so  mnch  depends  on  the  circnmstances  the  trees 
may  be  placed  in.  This  peach  has  found  its  way  into  our  Bni^lish  nurseries,  muter 
the  name  of  Morrisania,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  large,  round, 
greenish  yellow  and  doll  red,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  September;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  and  very  good. 

George  the  Fourth;  another  American  peach,  now  cultivated  in  the  Britiih 
gardens.  It  has  been  described  in  the  '*  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions," 
and  in  Lindley's  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  &c.,"  and  is  figured  in  the  Pomological 
Magazine,  table  105.  lindley's  description  of  it  is  as  follows  :•— **  Leaves,  huge, 
acutely  crenate,  with  globose  glands ;  flowers,  small,  dull  red ;  Aruit,  middle  sized, 
globular,  [the  Americans  describe  it  as  very  large,  often  nine  or  ten  ounces  in 
weight],  deeply  lobed  at  the  summit,  with  a  deep  cavity  for  the  footstalk,  pro- 
jecting more  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  on  the  other ;  sldn,  moderately  downy, 
of  a  uniform  dark  red  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  floe  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  par^ 
mottled  with  bright  red  at  the  junction  of  the  two  colours;  flesh*  pale  yeDow, 
rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  flrom  which  it  parts  fireely ;  stone,  very  small,  bluntly 
oval,  not  particularly  rugged ;  flavour,  good,  when  upon  an  open  wall,  ezodlent 
when  forced." 

Unique  Peach;  the  leaves  are  very  deeply  and  doubly  sawed,  ripens  eaxty; 
fruit,  singular ;  originated  in  the  woods  of  New  Jersey. 

Eaily  Sweet  Water  Peach ;  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  American  peaches; 
ripens  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August ;  was  raised  firom  a  stoat 
of  the  White  Nutmeg  peach,  which  it  surpasses  in  flavour,  and  is  twice  the  size. 

Dr.  Graham's  White  Free>stone  Peach.  Fruit,  very  large,  perfectly  white; 
stone,  small ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September ;  flavour,  excellent. 

Aster's  Seedling  Peach ;  somewhat  like  the  Washington,  and  rqwns  about  the 
same  time. 

Pine-apple  Cling-stone ;  somewhat  similar  to  the  Lemon  Qing-stone  in  colour 
and  flavour,  but  roundish  in  shape,  ripens  later ;  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Pine-apple. 

Hoytes'  Lemon  Clingstone ;  supposed  to  have  been  raised  fh>m  a  seed  of  the 
last  by  Mr.  Hoytes,  of  New  York ;  very  large,  often  weighing  twelve  ounces ;  vitt 
not  ripen  in  the  open  air  of  England. 

Lady  Anne  Stewart's  Peach.  Fruit,  about  the  medium  size :  ripens  in  Septeai- 
ber ;  colour,  white,  with  a  slightly  bluish  tinge. 

New  York  Early  Lemon  Cling-stone.  Fruit,  laige,  flrom  nine  to  twelve  ounces 
in  weight. 

President ;  recommended  by  Lindley  as  a  peach  of  great  merit,  ripening  latc^ 
and  therefore  requiring  to  be  planted  in  the  warmest  situations. 

Brevoort's  Seedling;  somewhat  resembling  the  Pound,  or  HofEman's  peadi, 
also  raised  by  Mr.  Brevoort,  but  ripens  earlier. 

* 

To  these  we  may  add  the  Flat  Peach  of  China,  or  Java  Peach,  which 
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was  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Brompton,  but  which 
can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  curiosity,  rather  than  in  that 
of  a  useful  fruit,  although  the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  considered 
that  from  the  early  habits  of  the  tree  it  would  become  an  acquisition. 
The  same  learned  physiologist  remarks,  that  he  has  observed  the  same 
excitability  to  be  hereditary  in  the  seedling  oifispring  of  the  plants,  and 
conjectures  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  flat  peach 
other  vaiieties  of  similar  habits,  free  from  the  deformity  which  has  re- 
commended it  to  the  Chinese.  Its  natural  habit  is  that  of  a  slender- 
growing  nearly  evergreen  tree.  The  fruit  is  flattened  both  at  the 
apex  and  the  stalk,  and  in  form  somewhat  resembles  the  medlar.  The 
introduction  of  this  curious  fruit  from  China  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Peach,  if  not  indigenous  to  that  vast  empire  (which  we  think  it  is), 
most  haye  been  cultivated  by  that  people  for  an  unknown  length  of 
time. 

The  peaches  that  are  most  esteemed,  which  have  o.iginated  in  Britain, 
are  the— 

Almond  Peach ;  nised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  from  a  seed  of  the 
sweet  almond,  the  blossom  of  which  had  been  impr^n^ted  by  the  blossom  of  a 
peach,  prior  to  1817. 

Early  Downton ;  also  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  prior  to  1815. 

New  Noblesse ;  said,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Ronalds,  of  Brentford^ 
to  have  been  raised  Arom  seeds  by  a  (Hend  of  his,  but  when  or  how  is  not  stated. 

SnUuunstead ;  raised  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Thoytes,  of  Solhamstead  House, 
near  Beadinic,  prior  to  1819. 

Acton  Scott ;  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  Noblesse,  impregnated  by  the  Red 
Nntmeg,  prior  to  1814. 

Barrington ;  ndsed  by  a  Mr.  Barrington,  of  Burwood,  Surrey,  above  forty 
years  ago. 

Hemaldrk ;  prior  to  the  time  of  Langley. 

Spring  Grove ;  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  Niel's  Early  Purple,  impregnated 
with  the  Red  Nutmeg. 

Old  Newington.  This  is  evidently  of  English  origin ;  but  how  or  when  it  ori- 
ginated there  is  no  certain  account.  It  is  equally  admired  in  France  as  in  Bng- 
landy  and  has  obtained  from  the  French  gardeners  the  name  of  1^  bontw  d* Angle- 
terre. 

Smith's  Early  Newington ;  is  ascertained  to  have  been  raised  from  a  seed  of  the 
Old  Newington,  but  by  whom  or  at  what  period  is  not  recorded. 

Catherine ;  also  raised  in  this  country  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
but  by  whom  at  where  is  not  now  known. 

Peaches  are  usually  divided  into  two  kinds  or  sections,  namdy,  French 
and  English  peaches,  but  to  these  we  may  add  a  third,  viz.,  American 
peaches.    That  the  latter  kinds  will  ever  become  as  common  as  the 
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Other  two  it  extremely  donbtfal.  ''  The  kmds  called  French,''  as  Uogen 
obeerres,  "are  dearer  than  thoie  denominated  English  peaches;  the 
reason  is,  that  their  slocks  are  not  only  dearer,  bnt  there  is  mnch  nn- 
certainty  in  making  *  a  good  hit '  of  them  by  budding.  Conseqaeatl; 
tome  of  them^-as  the  French  Mignonne  and  Gallande,  two  of  the  best- 
are  often  yery  scarce.  Were  there  as  mnch  difficulty  in  propagatiiig 
English  peaches,  maiden  plants  one  year  from  the  bnd  would  be  worth 
three  times  the  sam  now  charged  for  them."      / 
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The  Peach  is  propagated  by  seeds  when  the  ol^ect  is  to  obtain  new  or 
improved  yarieties,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  careAil  arti- 
ficial impregnation  of  two  distinct  blossoms  should  take  place,  eilse  the 
chance  of  success  will  be  but  smalL  It  is,  however,  in  general  multipHed 
by  budding,  to  continue  known  or  approved  varieties,  and  may  be  gnfted 
and  inarohed  for  particular  purposes.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the 
practice  of  raising  this  tree  from  seed  prevails  to  any  extent  only  in 
America.  The  late  Thomas  An^bew  Knight,  Esq.,  propagated  many  io 
this  country  by  the  same  means,  selecting  dwarf  trees,  vrhich  he  planted 
in  large  pots,  and  in  properly  prepared  soil,  by  which  means  he  obtained 
vigorous  trees,  and  properly  organized  blossoms.  He  impregnated  the 
pistils  of  the  blossom  of  one  <tf  each  sort  vdth  the  poUen  of  another, 
leaving  only  three  fruits  on  each  tree  to  attain  maturity.  By  this  mesni 
he  obtained  some  of  his  finest  varieties.  Besides  having  in  view  the 
production  of  rare  or  improved  varieties  of  the  Peach,  Mr.  Knigiht  also 
entertained  the  idea,  along  with  many  others,  that  peaches  originated  from 
seed  ripened  in  this  country  would  produce  a  harder  progeny  thas 
their  parents ;  for,  impressed  with  this  idea,  he  writes,  "  I  entertun  Utde 
doubt  that  the  peach  tree  might,  in  successive  generations,  be  so  fiv 
hardened  and  naturalized  to  the  climate  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  to 
succeed  well  as  a  standard  in  fiivourable  situations.''  The  Peafdi  does 
not,  like  many  other  species  of  fruit,  much  exercise  the  patience  of  the 
gardener  who  raises  it  from  seed,  for  it  may  always  be  made  to  bev 
when  it  is  three  years  old.  **  I  will  not,"  he  continues,  "  venture  to 
decide  whether  it  might  not  possibly  produce  fruit  even  at  the  end  of  s 
single  year.  In  prosecuting  such  experiments,  I  would  recommend  the 
seedling  peach  tree  to  be  retained  in  pots,  and  buds  from  them  only  to  be 
inserted  in  older  trees*  for  their  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  is  extremely 
troublesome  on  fie  wall,  and  pruning  is  death  to  them."    For  obtaining 
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new  Tftrieties,  the  stone  should  be  planted  in  antnmn  in  drills  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  in  the  spring  following  they  will  come  np ;  and 
after  having  one  summer's  growth  they  should,  in  antnmn  or  spring  fol- 
lowing, be  transplanted  in  rows  in  the  nursery.  In  a  year  or  two  after 
they  may  be  planted  against  the  wall  or  pales  where  they  are  to  remain  to 
produce  their  fruit. 

Grafting. —  Grafting  is  rarely  practised  in  this  country  upon  the 
peach  or  nectarine.  Cameron,  a  scientific  gardener,  and  correspondent 
of  the  Gardenei's  MagazmCf  sows  the  kernels  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  remain, 
and  either  buds  them  in  the  August  of  the  same  year  or  grafts  them  in 
the  March  of  the  year  following.  He,  however,  prefers  grafting,  and 
finds  the  operation  most  successful  when  the  scion  has  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  two-year-old  wood  at  its  lower  extremity.  Trees  thus  raised 
bear  the  second  year  from  the  graft,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  superior 
flavour  to  that  produced  by  trees  budded  on  plum  stocks.  When  budding 
is  employed,  the  point  of  the  shoot  produced  by  the  bud  is  pinched  ofif 
after  it  has  grown  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  only  fiye  buds  arfe 
allowed  to  push :  the  five  shoots  produced  by  these  buds  are  shortened 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  to  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  these 
being  disbudded,  so  as  to  admit  of  only  two  shoots  from  each,  a  com- 
plete fan-shaped  tree  is  produced  in  one  season.  The  Flemish  gar^ 
deners  often  graft  the  Peach,  and  prefer  as  a  stock  the  Mirabelle  Plum. 

Budding. — This  is  the  mode  of  increase  in  general  use,  and  is  per- 
formed in  July  or  August :  some  perform  the  operation  in  June,  but  when 
budded  too  early  the  buds  are  apt  to  shoot  the  same  year,  which  shoots, 
being  weakly,  are  either  killed  in  winter,  or  if  they  escape  the  frost  they 
never  make  much  progress ;  therefore,  from  about  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August,  or  rather  later,  is  the  proper  time :  the  buds  will 
then  remain  dormant  till  spring,  when  they  will  shoot  forth  with  vigour. 
In  performing  this  operation,  as,  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  it 
is  intended  to  model  them  into  wall  trees,  the  bud  is  set  in  the  side  of 
the  stock,  inserting  only  one  in  each  near  the  bottom  when  the  intention 
is  to  form  dwarf  trees,  and  at  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet  for 
riders.  Buds  so  planted  will  make  shoots  three  or  four  feet  in  length 
the  first  season,  whether  the  trees  remain  in  the  nursery  or  be  at  once 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  These  first  shoots  must  be 
headed  down  either  in  June  the  same  year,  to  gain  a  season,  or  in  spring 
following,  to  four  ox  five  eyes,  to  cause  them  to  send  out  a  sufilcient  num- 
ber of  branches  to  form  the  ftiture  tree.    Buds  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
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may  be  inierted  in  old  and  beazing  trees,  as  well  ss  into  young  stodo, 
and  also  into  the  young  branches  of  bearing  apricots,  by  iKrliich  means  a 
great  variety  of  these  frnits  may  be  proved  or  coltivated  even  in  a  smsU 
garden.  In  the  old  gardens  at  Dslkdth  Palace,  now  pulling  down,  we 
find  many  peaches  so  treated,  and  it  is  amongst  our  earliest  recollections 
to  have  seen  peaches  and  nectarines  both  growing  upon  an  apricot  tree 
at  Abercamey. 

Stocks  fob  Pkacbbs  and  Nxctarinxs. —  The  stocks  used  for  this 
purpose  are  the  Damson  Plom,  the  Muscle  Plum,  MirabeQe  nam,  BoUsoe 
Plum,  and  various  other  plums,  either  raised  from  seeds  or  increased  by 
layers  on  purpose.  They  are  also  budded  on  stocks  of  seedHng  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  almonds,  and  upon  apricots,  principally  the  Mooipark. 
Our  vroffthy  predecessor,  Mr.  McDonald,  perhaps  the  oldest  gardener  in 
Scotland,  lately  pointed  out  to  us  some  peach  trees  in  the  Dalkeith  gar- 
dens wrought  upon  the  common  sloe.  They  appear  to  come  eariy  into 
firntt,  and  do  not,  as  might  be  expected,  make  much  wood. 

Although  the  peach  and  nectarine  take  freely  upon  all  the  above  stocks, 
still  they  are  apt  to  gum  on  some,  and  to  be  of  short  duration  in  the 
case  of  others.  This  arises  no  doubt  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
some  stocks  being  more  suitable  for  certain  kindsof  peaches  and  nectarines 
than  others,  also  because  some  stocks  are  better  suited  for  some  soils  than 
others.  Abercrombie  prefers  the  free  plum  stock,  that  is,  stocks  originated 
by  sowing  the  stones  of  plums,  and  says,  that  they  produce  the  most 
hardy,  durable,  and  healthy  trees ;  "  though  it  is  remarkable,''  he  adds, 
**  one  sort  of  plom  stock  in  particular  is  generally  preferable  to  all  the 
others  on  which  to  work  peaches,  as  producing  the  most  prosperous  trees 
and  improving  the  fruit,  which  is  that  of  the  muscle  plum,  if  raised 
genuine,  not  from  the  stones,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  seedlings  run 
into  many  varieties,  very  different  from  the  original."  He  recommends 
that  they  be  raised  from  suckers  or  layers  of  the  true  muscle  plum  tree, 
or  from  the  roots  of  such  old  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  or  plum  trees,  as 
were  worked  upon  muscle  plum  stocks. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  double-work  some  of  the  finer  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, with  the  view  of  improving  the  flavour  and  productiveness  of  the 
fruit.  This  opinion  is  held  as  orthodox  by  some,  while  others  treat  it  ss 
wholly  erroneous.  The  operation  consists  in  first  budding  in  the  common 
way,  by  inserting  buds  of  any  strong-shooting  peach,  nectarine,  almond, 
or  apricot  into  a  plum  stock ;  the  buds  shooting  out  strongly  next  sum- 
mer, then  upon  the  main  shoot  from  the  bud  perform  the  second  opera* 
tion,  by  inserting  buds  of  the  approved  sort  intended  for  cultivatioo, 
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snfTering  the  shoots  of  the  second  budding  only  to  shoot  np  and  ti  form 
the  tree. 

The  musde  plum  and  pear  plum  are  the  sorts  preferred  by  the  late 
Mr.  6.  Lindley.  *'  These  are  the  stocks,"  says  this  author,  **  on  which 
we  can  place  a  firm  reliance  for  the  production  of  sound  trees ;  the 
others  ought  to  be  banished  from  every  nursery  in  the  kingdom."  The 
Brompton  stock  is  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Lindley,  who  says  that 
thousands  of  peaches  and  nectarines  have  been  budded  upon  it,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  every  one  who  has  purchased  them. 

English  peaches  are  usually  wrought  upon  muscle  plum  stocks,  while 
what  are  called  French  peaches,  which  constitute  our  finest  sorts,  are 
bndded  on  the  pear  plum  stock.  According  to  Lindley,  those  wrought 
upon,  the  pear  plum  stock  are  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
particularly  those  having  glandular  leaves.  This,  if  really  the  case,  de- 
serves our  attention,  although  we  beUeve  the  mildew  to  arise  more  from 
-want  of  pure  air,  and  from  damp  and  shaded  situations,  than  from  any 
effect  the  stock  can  have  upon  the  tree. 

Rogers,  who  has  had  long  and  extensive  experience  in  regard  to  stocks, 
saysy  "  Three  kinds  of  stocks  are  necessary  for  the  successful  propagation 
of  the  peach,  viz.,  the  muscle  plum,  pear  plum,  and  the  Brompton  stock. 
The  muscle  is  the  principal  for  what  are  called  English  peaches,  whereas 
such  as  are  called  French  peaches  require  the  pear  plum,  or  some  similar 
stock.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Lindley,  but  differs  widely  from  him  in  his 
opinion  of  the  Brompton  stock,  which  he  considers  valuable  for  both 
peaches  and  nectarines,  although  Hi-adapted  and  unsuitable  for  apricots. 
In  this  opinion  he  is  joined  by  the  late  Mr.  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  who 
saysy  **  that  he  has  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Brompton  stock  will  not 
bear  as  fine  fruit  and  last  as  long  as  either  the  muscle  plum  or  pear  plum, 
if  budded  low  for  dwarfs." 

The  French  gardeners  use  almond  stocks  where  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
plum  stocks  where  it  is  strong  and  wet ;  such  also  was  the  rule  laid 
dovm  by  Dubreuil,  a  French  author  of  some  merit.  The  late  Mr.  Knight 
recommended  the  almond  stock  for  the  finer  sorts  of  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, as  likely  to  prevent  mildew. 

Soil. — Almost  all  gardeners  agree  in  the  necessity  of  having  a  good 
MoH  for  peaches.  Abercrombie  recommended  one  composed  of  three  parts  of 
mellow  unexhausted  loam,  and  one  part  of  drift  sand,  moderately  enriched 
with  vegetable  mould  or  cooler  dungs  ;  Forsyth,  a  soil  hghter  than  for 
pears  or  plums, — a  hght  yellow  loam  is  the  best.  Harrison  prefers  a 
stronger  soil,  one  which  is  more  adhesive, — and  in  such,  certainly,  if  pro- 
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peily  dnined,  and  not  too  itiff,  treet  will  continue  not  only  longer  pro- 
dactive,  bat  also  attain  a  yery  old  age ;  whereas,  in  lighter  soils  they  are 
of  shorter  duration.  Much  manure  should  be  avoided,  as  haidng  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  disease  in  the  tree.  The  depth  of  soil  is  very  important 
to  be  attended  to.  In  too  deep  soils  the  roots  of  trees  have  an  indina- 
tion  to  extend  themselves  perpendicularly,  and  thus  get  beyond  the  depA. 
to  which  the  sun's  rays  penetrate,  and  perhaps  supply  a  kind  of  nomisb* 
ment  not  easily  explained,  whereas  in  shallower  s<h18  they  take  a  hori« 
zontal  direction,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  warmth,  and  lipen  hotii 
their  fruit  and  young  wood  mnch  earlier  in  the  season  than  trees  growing 
in  a  deep,  highly  manured,  or  retentive  soil.  The  Peach  requires  to  be 
npon  a  dry  bottom,  and  that  formed  of  alluvial  gravel  or  primitive  rock 
is  the  best ;  chalk  is  in  many  cases  too  damp ;  yellow  binding  gravd  too 
highly  impregnated  with  iron  or  other  mmeral  matter;  and  artificial 
floors,  if  not  carefully  made,  and  so  constructed  that  the  water  may  not 
lodge  upon  them,  liable  to  many  objections ;  still,  however,  if  properly 
constructed,  they  are  the  best  substitute  for  a  good  natural  bottom. 
Artificial  floors  are  prepared  by  excavating  the  whole  soil  out  of  the 
border,  and  after  arranging  the  bottom  into  a  regular  sur£sce,  falling  from 
the  wall  to  the  walk,  under  which  a  proper  drain  should  be  placed,  to 
carry  ofi*  any  superfluous  water  that  might  accumulate,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  strong  clay,  mixed  with  coal  ashes  or  gravel,  that 
will  bind  in  the  hardest  manner,  wetted  from  time  to  time,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  and  when  well  trodden  and  incorporated,  rolled,  xintil  the  sniftoe 
becomes  quite  smooth  and  hard.  When  this  floor  is  perfecfly  dry,  the 
soil  is  laid  over  it  to  the  required  depth.  Inferior  cement,  mixed  with 
sand  and  lime,  makes  an  excellent  floor ;  or  where  expense  is  not  spared, 
it  may  be  covered  with  foot-tiles  or  hammer-dressed  pavement. 

In  making  a  peach  border,  a  great  deal  of  new,  that  is,  fresh,  loamy 
soil,  taken  from  the  surface  of  an  old  pasture,  should  be  used,  and  if  it  be 
of  a  rich  meUow  nature,  dung  is  unnecessary,  nay,  even  hurtful ;  but  if 
the  soil  be  rather  poor,  the  addition  of  completely  decomposed  dung,  or  v^e- 
table  mould  of  tree  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter,  must  be  advantageoui. 
Also,  in  making  new  borders,  they  should  be  made  from  six  to  nine  indkO 
higher  than  they  are  intended  to  be  when  frilly  settled,  and  a  border  of 
twelve  feet,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  medium  breadth,  should  slope  at 
least  one  foot  towards  the  walk. 

PLA.NTINO. — ^The  proper  season  for  planting  peach  or  nectarine  trees 
is  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  fiom 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.    In  light  dry  8(h]s»  eaiiy 
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antviiim  planting  is  to  be  preferred^  and  in  cold,  late,  and  damp  soils,  the 
spring  will  be  fbnnd  more  advisable.  Mild  humid  weather  should  be 
chosen,  but  not  when  it  rains  much,  or  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
moisture. 

Harrison  prefers  planting  peaches  in  the  latter  end  of  October  or 
begioning  of  November ;  **  for,"  he  says, ''  if  the  trees  be  planted  then, 
they  "Will  in  many  cases  hare  pushed  forth  some  new  roots  before  the 
conuneneement  of  severe  weather,  and  will  have  partly  established  them* 
selves  before  the  moving  of  the  sap  in  the  spring  follovring,  which  will 
greatly  assist  them  in  maldng  young  wood  the  ensuing  sununer,  and  they 
will  be  oonsiderably  more  vigorous  than  if  planting  them  had  been  de- 
ferred untiil  spring ;  therefore,  planting  the  trees  at  this  season  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  when  it  possibly  can  be  done.  If  planting  is  to  be  per*> 
formed  in  winter,  always  do  it  when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  a  frosty  air 
soon  damages  the  tender  fibres.  But  whenever  the  borders  are  of  a 
heavy,  wet  soil,  the  planting  must  be  deferred  until  spring.  The  reason 
for  so  doing  is,  that  the  roots  will  not  strike  so  soon  in  such  a  soil,  as  in 
one  lighter  and  more  suitable  for  the  trees,  unless  they  be  planted  at  the 
end  of  September,  or  very  early  in  October,  when  they  probably  might 
strike  root  before  vrinter.  But  if  not  planted  as  early  as  described,  it 
very  rardy  happens  that  they  will  strike  root  until  spring,  consequently, 
the  trees  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  remained  in  their  proviQus 
situation  until  the  time  of  their  removal,  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April*  for  the  removing  them  certainly  gives  them  a  check,  and  by  the 
soil  being  of  a  cold  and  wet  nature,  instead  of  the  roots  being  benefited, 
tb^  are  more  frequently  injured,  and  sometimes  the  tenderest  fibres  are 
rotted  off;  and  in  the  spring,  when  their  assistance  is  wanted  to  aid  in 
the  speedy  establishment  of  the  tree,  those  rotted  fibres  spread  their 
iigurious  efiects  to  other  parts  of  the  root,  thus  retarding  instead  of 
promoting  its  welfare.'^ 

Peaches  and  nectarines  may  be  planted  when  of  a  large  size,  and  after 
they  have  produced  crops  of  fruit.  This  is,  however,  to  be  recommended 
in  extraordinary  cases  only,  such  as  filling  up  a  vacancy  in  a  wall,  or  in  a 
peach-house,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  accident  or  otherwise. 
Indeed,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  gardeners  carry  this  matter  so  far  that 
they  annually  take  full-grown  trees  off  their  walls  to  fill  their  peach 
bouses  and  pit  vrith. 

'When  planting  is  to  be  done  vrith  a  view  to  cover  a  new  wall,  the 
young  trees  are  to  be  preferred,  that  is,  trees  of  from  two,  three,  or  four 
years  training  in  the  nursery.    Some  prefer  to  plant  maiden  plants,  and 
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where  time  it  no  eonsidcntMHi  we  thoold  be  of  fhe  same  q[nmoii,bectiise 
tbe  treei  oonld  then  be  tniiied  or  fonned  ezacdy  as  the  planter  pleased. 
Some,  as  Mr.  Cameron,  recommend  sowings  the  stones  or  kemela  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  where  the  tree  is  intended  to  stand,  and  to  bnd  it,  as 
has  been  already  explained. 

On  this  subject  Rogers  offers  the  following  opiniim : —  *'  In  plantiiig  a 
collection  of  peaches,  dwai6  and  standards  (that  is,  riders),  let  it  be 
obserred  to  haye  the  dwarf  and  the  rider  over  or  next  it  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  convenient,  becanse  when  the  rider  comes  to  beremoTed,  or  reduced, 
it  is  done  without  breaking  the  selection  of  sorts.  Weakly  and  TigoroDS 
sorts  should  be  placed  altematdy."  In  this  latter  opinion  we  disagree 
with  this  experienced  planter,  becanse,  by  planting  weakly  and  vi^xrons 
sorts  alternately,  the  stronger-growing  kinds  deprive  the  weaker  of  their 
doe  share  of  nooiishment  from  the  soil,  by  extending  their  roots  beyond 
their  proper  limits,  and  also  becanse'  their  vigorous  branches  will  in  a 
few  years  encroach  in  a  like  manner  upon  their  more  feeble  neighbonis. 
We  would  rather  plant  the  strong  and  vigorous  kinds  by  themselTes,  and 
aUow  them  greater  space,  and  plant  the  less  robust  also  by  themselves, 
allowing  them  less  space  between  each. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  some  sorts  of  peaches  from 
others,  which  is  not  always  attributed  to  the  real  cause.  The  late  Mr. 
Cobbett,  although  he  is  seldom  quoted  by  gardening  authors  (perhaps 
because  he  was  not  himself  one  of  the  craft),  has  nevertheless  made  maoj 
shrewd  and  accurate  remarks.  On  the  subject  now  before  us  he  says, 
"  When  gentlemen  go  to  a  nursery  to  choose  trees,  and  especially  trained 
trees,  they  are  too  apt  to  be  captivated  by  tbe  appearance  of  the  plant; 
but  as  ill  weeds  grow  apace,  so  it  is  with  fruit  trees.  A  Catherine  air  a 
Magdalen  peach  would  be  of  twice  the  size  in  the  same  space  of  time  as 
a  French  Mignonne  or  Montaubon ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  fruit  excels,  the  stature  of  the 
tree  is  pony  and  its  growth  slow :  it  is  the  same  through  almost  every 
thing  in  nature,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  peach  trees  formed  so 
exception.'' 

In  regard  to  procuring  young  peach  trees,  or  indeed  any  sort  of  fruit 
trees,  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical  to  apply  to  a  respectable  nursery- 
man at  once,  and  there  are  many  who  have  made  the  study  of  fruit  trees 
a  particular  branch  of  their  profession.  To  such  as  do  not  employ  regular 
gardeners  this  is  important,  and  the  better  way  will  be  to  inform  the 
nurseryman  of  the  number  of  trees  required,  extent  of  wall,  espalier,  or 
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quABtity  of  ground  to  be  planted,  leai^ing  him  to  form  the  selection,  so  u 
to  suit  the  kinds  fo  the  circumstances  of  the  place. 

The  period  for  procuring  trees  is  as  early  in  autumn  as  the  leaires  drop 
from  them,  because  by  so  doing  there  will  be  the  greater  choice,  as  it  if 
the  invariable  custom  in  such  cases  to  make  good  the  old  saying,  **  first 
come  first  served/'  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  trees  be  taken  up  so 
early  if  any  circumstance  should  occur  to  prevent  their  being  immediately 
planted,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  selection  be  made,  and  the  trees 
marked,  which  is  usually  done  by  attaching  a  parchment  label,  with  the 
name  of  the  purchaser  written  upon  it ;  the  trees  may  be  afterwards 
taken  up  when  the  preparations  are  completed  for  their  being  planted. 

It  often  happens  in  the  best  gardens  that  young  trees  wUl  be  required 
to  fill  up  vacancies  on  walls  already  planted.  In  this  case,  never  plant 
a  yonng  peach,  or  indeed  any  other  tree,  in  the  same  place  where  one 
has  been  taken  up,  without  excavating  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  and 
every  fragment  of  root  left  in  the  ground,  and  replacing  it  with  new  or 
fresli  soil,  of  a  quality  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  planting  young  trees 
in  borders  already  settled,  raise  the  new  mould  a  few  inches  above  the 
old  level,  else,  from  the  sinking  of  the  fresh  disturbed  soil,  the  young 
trees  would  become  too  low,  and  suffer  greatly  in  consequence. 

In  planting,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  too  plant  too  deep, 
for  from  this  cause  alone  more  trees  are  injured  than  by  almost  all  other 
bad  modes  of  planting  put  together.  "When  the  trees  are  ready  for 
planting,  open  the  ground  so  wide  that  not  only  the  larger  or  main  roots 
may  be  laid  in  at  their  fullest  extent,  but  their  fibres  also,  and  when  they 
are  all  spread  out,  and  the  broken'  ones  cut  smoothly  across,  the  mould 
should  be  broken  very  fine  and  sprinkled  regularly  over  them,  a  little 
-water  being  given  at  the  same  time  to  wash  it  firmly  into  every  crevice : 
-when  it  is  all  filled  in,  tread  it  gently  down  with  the  foot,  and  mulch  the 
surface  over  with  rotten  dung,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  as  far 
around  the  stem  as  the  roots  extend.  It  will  be  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  fasten  them  to  the  wall,  but  not  firmly ;  but  so  that  the  tree  may 
l>e  allowed  to  sink  v?ith  the  mould.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
roots  be  laid  out  hprizontally,  and  not  placed  perpendicularly,  because,  in 
tlie  former  case,  they  will  naturally  extend  themselves  in  that  direction, 
suad  so  keep  near  the  surface,  to  receive  benefit  from  the  warmth  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  also  within  the  reach  of  food  proper  for  them ;  whereas, 
if  planted  perpendicularly,  they  will  extend  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  year 
two  reach  the  bottom  of  the  prepared  border,  get  beyond  the  genial 

luence  of  the  sun,  and  into  a  cold,  uncongenial  medium,  if  not  actually 
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inbKHl;  eataKfoaillT,  thej  wtU  wxm  tbo« 
evident  ligiu  of  tickliDcai,  impnidiictiTeBeia,  and  dear- 

The  ffiatuce  tt  wUefa  peiches  utd  aeaariou  ihoold  be  p1«oted  iptit 
naeh  dcpeodi  on  riresinttiiicetiof  which  the  qiuUitjr  of  the  toilihdgMaf 
flie  widl,  mode  itf  tniuing  to  be  adopted,  and  kind  of  peach  or  nectaiiae, 
■re  the  pilndpiL   Hijmcd  wpi  the  peadi  trec^  in  well-watracd  bordoi, 


will  occup7  aixteen  feet  square  of  walling.  Hill  calculates  that  tweht 
feet  squue  is  ai  much  u  a  dwarf  peach  or  nectarine  tree  will  annual]; 
cover  with  joung  bearing  wood.  Hsitison  lays  it  down  as  a  rale  to  plant 
at  twentf-one  feet  distance  for  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  and  as^gns  Ibe 
fidlovring  reaaon  for  that  diatance: — "This  distance,"  he  aa;^  "nill 
allow  the  trees  to  grow  for  man;  years  without  tei^iiiring  t«  pniue  back 
in  any  conudeiabledcgree,the  leading  branches,  which  [he  thinks]  wonld 
he  neceatar;  if  the  trees  weie  much  nigher,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
branches  from  intersecting  one  another,  otherwise  the  trees  would  bt 
injured  therd>y.  Also,  to  shorten  in  any  great  measure  the  leadiag 
roots  or  branches,  is  very  injurious,  [^fbr  such  trees  seldom  prosper  for 
many  years  aft«r  such  a  system  is  commenced." 

Proninq  akd  Trainino. — The  Peach  is  almost  umversally  truned  in 
the  &n  fonn,  although  some  have  recommended  considerable  deviatiOH 
from  that  mraner.  Pruning,  therefore,  to  ft  certain  eitent,  dependi  on 
the  mode  of  training  to  be  adopted  or  foUowed.    Hitt  was  amoBgit  the 
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first  to  lay  down  systematic  rules  for  traiBi&g,  and  some  appiDTe  of  his 
methods  even  to  this  day.  Since  his  time,  howe^eri  a  great  variety  of 
forms  have  been  recommended,  which,  if  brought  together,  would  form  a 
moderately  sized  volume.  Upon  this  subject  we  will  endeavour  to  com- 
pseas,  in  as  little  space  as  a  sufficiently  dear  definition  will  admit  of,  the 
easenoe  of  the  most  rational  and  approved  modes,  and  will  premise  by 
stating  that  it  has  long  been  our  individual  opinion,  that  all  pruning  and 
training  depend  upon  circumstances  so  various,  that  no  specific  or  abso- 
lute rule  can  with  safety  be  acted  iqpon ;  for  what  might  be  excellent 
management  in  one  garden,  nay,  on  one  tree  in  that  garden,  would  be 
absolutely  bad  if  applied  to  anoth^  existing  under  different  drcum- 
stanches. 

Pruning  commences   upon  peach  and  nectarine  trees  the   season 
after  the  bud  has  been  inserted,  and  consists  in  heading  down  the  stodc 
to  a  little  above  where  the  bud  has  been  intiodoced.    Some  leave  five  or 
six  inches  of  the  stem  of  the  stock  above  the  bud,  as  they  say,  for  fear  of 
injuring  it,  and  also  to  secure  the  young  shoot  to  which  issues  from 
the  bud»  by  training  it  to  that  part  of  the  stock  with  a  string  of  matting. 
Others,  and  we  think  with  greater  judgment,  eut  off  the  head  of  the  stock 
dose  above  where  the  bad  was  inserted.    After  this  the  whole  strength 
of  the  plant  will  be  thrown  into  the  bud,  and  it  will  push  out  a  strong 
shoot,  which  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  future  tree.    All  young 
shoots  appearing  upon  the  stock  other  than  that  from  the  inserted  bud, 
nmst  be  displaced  as  soon  as  they  appear,  else  they  would  rob  the  bud  of 
its  proper  nourishment.    The  next  operation  of  pruning  takn  place  on 
trees  intended  for  dwarfs  the  spring  following,  when  the  young  shoot  is 
oat  back  to  four  or  five  eyes  or  buds,  each  of  which  aoids  out  a  young 
shoot,  which  forms  the  future  tree.     Trees  designed  for  half  or  full 
standards,  or  riders,  and  which  were  budded  at  the  pn^er  height,  must 
also  have  the  first  shoot  from  the  bud  headed  down,  as  above,  to  produce 
lateral  branches,  but  those  which  were  budded  near  the  ground,  and  are 
intended  for  standards,  are  to  have  their  first  shoot  left  to  its  full  length 
the  first  year,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  proper  height,  which  will  in 
general  be  the  first  season,  it  is  to  be  stopped,  to  cause  it  to  throw  out 
lateral  shoots  to  form  the  future  head.    Sometimes,  when  buds  break 
strong,  they  are  pinched  back  or  topped  in  June  the  first  year,  and  tiiese, 
if  not  attaeked  by  insects  or  stinted  fropn  want  of  nourishment,  will  send 
oat  laterals  which  will  ripen  the  same  season,  and  by  this  means  a  sea- 
son is  gained  in  the  growth  of  the  trse.  Such  trees  are  called  one-year  cut- 
back Maiden  dwarfs  or  one-yeiar  cut4)ack  Maiden  standards,  as  the  case 
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may  be.  Maiden  plaati  are  those  of  o&e  year  after  woridng,  and  fheae 
are  prefeiied  by  tome  for  planting  where  they  are  to  remain.  We  find 
Mr.  Harritoa  to  be  of  this  oinnion :  he  says,  **  The  tree  must  be  a  maiden 
plant  of  the  Unt  year  after  being  worked.  The  tree  most  be  headed  dovo 
at  spring,  10  that  gix  buds  are  left  upon  it.  When  the  shoots  have  poshed, 
let  them  be  regolariy  disposed  in  a  fim-way,  by  secoring  them  to  the 
waD.  During  the  summer  lateral  shoots  will  generally  be  produced  upon 
those  nx  which  were  trained  in  in  spring ;  such  shoots  must  be  disposed  of 
in  the  foUowmg  manner.  If  the  tree  pushes  very  Tigorously,  train  sH 
side  latenJs,  and  rub  or  prune  off  the  foreright  ones ;  but  if  the  tree  be 
not  very  vigorous,  only  train  in  the  two  lowest  lateral  shoots,  and  about 
five  inches  farther  along  the  shoot  train  in  two  more :  thus  proceed  to 
train  in  laterals,  and  all  the  intermediate  ones  must  be  rubbed  off.  This 
regulation  must  take  place  when  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  long, 
and  as  they  advance  in  growth  during  the  summer,  let  them  be  regolariy 
secured  to  the  walL  At  the  following  winter  pruning  the  leading  shoots 
must  be  shortened  back  about  one  quarter  of  their  length,  and  the  lat- 
eral ones  about  one  half.  Whatever  lateral  shoots  are  produced  upon 
the  leading  shoots  of  the  branches  during  the  second  summer,  let  them  be 
treated  as  directed  for  similar  shoots  the  last  year.''  The  great  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  regulation  or  formation  of  a  young  peach  or  nec- 
tarine tree  to  be  trained  against  a  wall  or  trellis  is,  to  cut  back  eadi 
shoot  so  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  one,  two,  or  three  more,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  these  so  situated  in  regard  to  number  and  strength  that  the 
tree  may  be  said  to  be  equally  balanced,  that  is,  as  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  branches  as  can  be  made  to  issue  from  both  sides  of  the  principal 
stem.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  at  the  commencement  of  training,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  ever  alter  to  make  a  handsome  tree. 

When  the  trees  have  attained  a  fruit-bearing  state,  the  system  of  pnm- 
ing  to  be  pursued  must  be  founded  on  the  recollection  that  all  liie 
varieties  of  peaches  and  nectarines  bear  the  fruit  upon  the  young  wood 
of  a  year  old.  The  same  shoot  seldom  bears  after  the  first  year,  except 
on  some  casual  small  spurs ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
in  all  ordinary  cases  spurs  are  to  be  diaoonraged.  There  are,  however, 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  may  arise  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  spur  system  to  a  certain  extent,  and  henee  we  find  that  the  late  Mr. 
Knight  recommended  for  late  and  cold  sitnadoas  a  sort  of  mixed  mode 
of  pruning,  by  which  he  had  a  produce  both  from  spurs  and  young  wood. 
"  Instead  of  taking  off  a  large  portion  of  the  young  shoots,  and  training 
in  a  few  only  to  a  considerable  length,  as  is  usually  done,  and  as  he 
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would  do  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in 
▼eiy  favourable  situations,  I  preserve,''  he  says,  **  a  large  number  of  the 
young  shoots,  which  are  emitted  in  a  proper  direction  in  early  spring  by- 
the  yearling  wood,  shortening  each,  where  necessary,  by  pinching  off  the 
minute  succulent  point  generally  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches. 
Spurs  which  lie  dose  to  the  wall  are  thus  made,  upon  which  humerous 
blossom  buds  form  very  early  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  upon  such, 
after  unfavourable  seasons,  and  in  situations  so  high  and  cold  that  the 
peach  tree  in  the  most  favourable  seasons  usually  produced  only  a  few 
feeble  blossoms,  I '  observed,"  he  continues,  "  as  strong  and  vigorous 
blossoms  in  the  spring  as  I  have  usually  seen  in  the  best  seasons  and 
situations;  and  I  am  quite  conlident  that  if  the  peach  trees  in  the. 
gardens  round  the  metropolis  were  pruned  in  the  same  manner  as  above 
directed,  an  abundant  and  vigorous  blossom  would  have  appeared  in. 
firing.  I  do  not,  however,"  he  states, "  mean  to  recommend  to  the 
gardener  to  trust  wholly  in  any  situation  for  his  crop  of  fruit  to  the 
spurs  produced  from  the  above-mentioned  mode  of  pruning  and  train- 
ings the  peach  tree.  In  very  warm  and  favourable  situations,  I  would 
advise  him  to  train  the  larger  part  of  his  young  wood  according  to  the 
ordinary  method,  and  in  cold  and  late  situations  only  to  adopt  to  a  great 
extent  the  mode  of  management  above  suggested.  A  mixture  of  both 
modes  in  every  situation  mil  in  general  be  found  to  multiply  the  chances 
of  success,  and,  therefore,  neither  ought  to  be  exclusively  adopted  or 
-wholly  rejected  in  any  situation.  The  spurs  must  not  be  shortened  iu 
the  winter  nor  spring  till  it  can  be  ascertained  what  part  of  them  are 
pdTOvided  viith  leaf-buds." 

We  have  quoted  the  above  suggestion  at  length,  because  there  are  very 
many  situations  in  Britain  in  which  the  Peach  often  fails,  on  account 
of  uncongenial  autumns,  to  ripen  to  full  matiirity  the  annual  young  wood. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  succeeding  flower-buds,  being  only  immaturely 
formed,  blossom  too  feebly  to  produce  fruit,  and  not  only  is  there  a  failure 
in  the  crop,  but  the  foundation  of  disease  is  laid  in  the  tree,  from  which 
it  seldom  recovei^,  and  which  each  succeeding  cold  or  wet  autumn  tends 
to  increase.  In  cold  and  late  situations,  shallow,  dry  borders  should  be 
adopted,  which  vrill  prevent  the  tree  from  shooting  too  vigorously,  and 
producing  large  and  succulent  shoots,  which  are  always  the  most  difficult 
to  ripen,  whereas  moderately  strong  and  close-jointed  wood  would  be 
produced,  and  these  would,  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  become  fully 
matured  to  their  extremities.  Conformable  with  this  idea  is  the 
rational  and  very  conomon  practice  of  shortening  the  young  wood  at 
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every  tninal  pffimiiig,  uid  thos  getting  rid  of  the  extremities  of  theBhoott, 
which  hafe  often,  even  in  good  iituations,  not  completed  thdr  growth 
when  the  firotts  of  entomn  set  in  and  suddenly  check  the  ascent  of 
the  9Kpt  thus  leering  the  extremities  in  a  state  fit  fw  nothing  but  to 
perish.  In  strong,  free-growing  trees  this  is  the  more  obvious,  whereas 
in  trees  of  less  Inxnriant  growth  the  wood  ceases  to  elongate  mnchear&r 
in  the  season,  and  is  thns  more  likely  to  be  ripened  before  the  fimti  of 
antamn  set  in.  Many  snggeHions  hare  been  offered  to  correct  this  defect 
in  peach  cnltore  m  the  worst  parts  of  our  dimate,  for  if  we  can  only  get 
wdl-ripened  wood  in  autumn,  there  is  seldom  any  fear  of  a  plentifiil  rap- 
ply  of  fruit  following,  besides  insuring  the  health  of  the  trees.  Besides, 
the  annual  shortening  of  the  young  wood  tends  greatly  to  strengtiien  tiie 
tree,  by  preventing  it  from  unnecessarily  expending  its  accumulated  aap 
by  the  production  of  more  wood  than  is  absolutely  required. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Thompson  justly  remarks,  in  the  Snetfebpedk  if 
Owdmimff,  **  That  the  peach  tribe  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  in  order  to 
exirt  in  rigour  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  open  ground,  [and  he  ndgfat 
have  added,  in  peach-houses  also,]  must  have  their  shoots  shortened  every 
winter.  This,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  roots  relatively  to  the 
branches,  occasions  vigorous  shoots  the  following  season ;  and  thos  the 
tree  is  kept  in  an  active  state ;  whereas  if  it  were  allowed  to  expend  all  the 
power  of  its  accumulated  sap  every  year,  it  would  soon  exhaust  itself,  lad 
die  of  old  age,  as  the  standard  peach  trees  do  in  a  few  years  in  the  no- 
pruned  American  cnrchards,  and  also  in  the  orchards  of  Italy.'*  Beades 
this,  were  peach  trees  left  unshortened,  they  would  soon  become  naked 
or  destitute  of  bearing  wood,  both  at  their  lower  parts  and  also  tbrosgh- 
Ottt  the  middle  of  the  tree,  the  young  wood  forming  at  the  extremities 
only. 

Forsyth,  upon  this  subject,  remarks,  **  It  is  too  common  a  practice  to 
lay  in  the  shoots  at  full  length,  taking  off  only  the  points  of  the  braocbes, 
which  generally  after  a  few  years  leave  the  walls  quite  naked ;  whereas, 
if  attention  were  paid  to  the  training,  especially  for  the  first  four  yens, 
you  could  always  fill  the  wall  with  fine  bearing  wood  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  trees  would  produce  a  great  deal  more  fruit  and  of  much  finer 
quality  than  when  they  are  run  up  in  the  former  way,  for  those  trees  sre 
in  general  too  weak  to  bear  frxdt. 

It  is  also  necessary  in  the  case  of  laxuriant-grovring  young  trees,  when 
they  send  out  extra  strong  shoots,  which  they  often  do,  and  which  woold 
run  up  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  sending  out  only  a  few  weakly  latersls 
near  their  top,  to  pinch  them  off  about  the  month  of  June,  which  wH 
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cause  them  to  send  out  side  shoots,  which,  if  not  laid  in  too  dose  to- 
gether, will  ripen  and  make  good  bearing  wood  for  the  foUowmg  year. 
Such  ahoots  may  often  be  pinched  back  twice  in  the  course  of  one  aeason, 
and  win  then  send  out  much  better  wood  than  if  left  to  grow  undisturbed. 
In  shortening  Peaches  it  is  necessary  to  cut  always  at  a  wood-bud,  and 
not  at  a  fruit  or  blossom  bud :  these  are  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  the  wood  buds  bdng  long  and  pointed,  and  the  fruit  or  blossom 
hud  short  and  turgid.  It  often  happens,  particularly  in  bearing  trees, 
that  a  wood  bud  is  situated  between  two  blossom  buds :  in  such  cases  it 
is  well  to  cut  thare.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  cut  at  a  blossom 
bud,  or  to  shorten  a  shoot  having  only  such  buds,  because  no  young  shoot 
can  be  produced,  and  although  upon  wood  so  circumstanced  there  may 
be  fiowera  produced  and  even  fruit  formed,  still  that  fruit  can  never  come 
to  maturity  for  want  of  a  leadin^^  shoot  to  draw  nouririiment  to  it.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  for  the  production  of  young  wood  in  parts  of 
a  tree  tbickly  set  with  shoots  crowded  with  blossom  buds,  by  carefully 
examiniiMf  them,  most  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  very  small  wood- 
buds  near  thdr  base,  and  if  they  are  cut  there,  young  wood  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

It  often  also  occurs  that  whole  branches  and  even  nearly  entire  trees 
wiU  be  found  to  have  shoots  with  nothing  but  flower  buds,  excepting 
sometimes  the  terminating  bud,  which  is  often  a  wood  bud :  such  shoots 
must  be  laid  in  at  their  frill  length,  and  should  be  carefully  examined,  to 
detect  the  nearest  wood  bud  to  cut  at  for  the  production  of  a  supply  of 
young  wood,  as  all  such  shoots  as  the  above  must  be  entirely  cut  out  at 
the  winter  pruning. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  usually  pruned  at  different  periods  of  the 
year ;  in  other  words,  they  receive  what  is  technically  called  a  summer 
and  a  winter  pruning.  But  these  are  very  indefinite  terms ;  for  the 
Peachy  from  the  nature  of  its  growth,  may  be  said  to  require  regulation 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  growing.  The  usual  season  of  commenc- 
ing summer  pruning  in  this  country  is  in  May  and  June,  when  a  general 
aeLedkHi  of  proper  shoots  is  made,  and  these  are  nailed  into  the  wall  or 
tied  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance  in  growth,  for  the  purpose  l)oth  of  pre- 
serving them  from  the  effects  of  high  winds,  and  of  affording  them  the 
benefit  of  warmth  from  the  wall  by  shelter  and  the  reflection  of  heat. 
Early  in  May  this  selection  of  shoots  should  be  made,  and  here  the  whole 
art  of  peach  pruning  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated.  Such  shoots  only 
as  are  wanted  to  fill  vacant  spaces,  and  to  furnish  the  tree  in  every  part 
vrith  fruit-beaxing  wood,  should  be  retained,  and  not  one  more;  for 
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eT€f7  one  beyond  what  is  absoliitely  required  for  tbese  pniposes  has  ooiy 
the  effect  of  crowding  the  tree  with  a  superfloity,  which  will  have  to  be 
cut  ont  at  a  futtire  period,  and  the  nourishment  which  they  abstract  is 
thus  so  mach  taken  from  what  ought  to  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  frmt 
and  the  matoration  of  the  wood  and  buds  for  the  sncoeeding  season.  We 
■Mj  safely  assert  that  peach  trees  in  general  are  much  injured  by  too 
■mcfa  wood  being  left  on  them ;  but  to  Uy  down  any  rule  for  the  regiui- 
tion  of  this  matter  would  be  impossible,  so  much  depending  upon  the 
eircumstances  in  which  each  indiyidoal  tree  may  be  placed.  When  the 
proper  supply  of  young  wood  is  determined  upon,  all  other  should  be 
displaced.  At  this  early  season,  this  is  done  by  what  is  called  disbuddiog, 
which  is  performed  by  rubbing  off  all  superfluous  buds  or  shoots  mththe 
linger  and  thumb,  or  by  cutting  them  out  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 
The  sooner  this  operation  is  performed  the  better ;  and  indeed,  if  it  veie 
practicable,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  to  remove  aU  superfluous  buds 
even  before  they  expand  into  leaf,  it  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  the  aocomu- 
lated  sap  of  the  tree. 

The  French  gardeners  are  more  attentive  to  this  department  of  peach 
culture  than  we  are.  They  pay  great  attention  to  disbudding  in  spring, 
and  during  summer  they  pinch  off  with  their  finger  and  thumb,  before  H 
becomes  woody,  every  young  shoot  that  they  intend  to  remove,  and 
which  is  usually  left  by  British  gardeners  to  be  cut  out  afterwards  vith 
the  knife.  They  even  go  so  far  in  husbanding,  the  sap,  that  they  in  many 
oases  thin  the  blossom-buds  before  they  expand,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  set  their  fruit  and  to  be  thinned  afterwards.  Not  only  are  the  trees 
much  strengthened  by  this  mode  of  management,  but  the  labour  of  pnm* 
ing  is  greatly  diminished. 

Harrison  reconmiends  two  summer  prunings  or  hand  dressingSi '^f 
**  The  first  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  got  one  inch  and  a  half  .long* 
in  doing  which  always  leave  all  shoots  that  have  fruit  at  their  bases;  but 
all  those  that  have  not  fruit  so  situated  must  be  rubbed  off,  except  the 
lowest  and  uppermost  shoots,  which  must  always  be  left  (with  (me  exception, 
which  he  afterwards  describes),  whether  they  have  fruit  at  their  base  or 
not.  If  the  shoot  of  last  year's  wood  be  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  the  lowest  and  uppermost  must  be  left ;  and  if  there  be  no  fruit 
at  the  bases  of  the  intermediate  shoots,  they  must  all  be  rubbed  off;  but 
if  it  should  exceed  fourteen  inches,  in  addition  to  the  lowest  and.•uppe^ 
most  shoots,  another,  must  remain  in  the  middle,  although  it  should  not 
have  fruit  at  its  base.  If  there  be  one  (that  has  fruit  at  its  base)  situated 
near  the  place  desired,  such  a  one  must  be  retained  in  preference  to  one 
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that  is  destitute.  When  a  shoot  of  the  last  year's  wood  is  only  five  inches 
or  less  in  length,  and  has  no  fruit  upon  it,  only  leave  the  lowest  shoot, 
Tabbing  off  all  others ;  but  if  there  be  fruit  upon  it,  the  lowest  shoot  and 
those  haying  fruit  at  their  bases  must  be  retained,  and  aU  others  rubbed 
off,  however  they  may  be  situated.*'  After  some  intervening  remarks, 
Mr.  Harrison  proceeds  with  the  second  regulation  of  the  shoots,  which 
takes  place  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  stoned,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  Upon  those  shoots  of  the  last  year's  wood,  which  are  from  six  to 
fourteen  inches  long,  the  lowest  and  uppermost  new  shoots  must  be 
trained  to  the  wall ;  all  the  intermediate  ones  which  were  retained  on 
account  of  having  fruit  at  their  bases,  must  now  be  shortened  down,  so 
as  to  leave  three  eyes  remaining  upon  each.  If  those  shoots  had  been 
shortened  earlier  than  this  time,  the  fruit  at  their  bases  would  not  have 
stoned  so  well,  and  a  great  many  would  have  dropped  off;  but  being  left 
until  the  stoning  is  effected,  they  greatly  assist  in  that  operation,  and  by 
shoTteuing  the  shoots  after  the  fruit  is  stoned,  the  sap  is  diverted  into  it, 
and  contributes  to  increase  its  size.  Those  shoots  of  the  last  year's  wood 
which  are  upwards  of  fourteen  inches  in  -  length'  must  have  (in  addition 
to  the  lowest  and  uppermost  shoots)  another  retained  about  the  middle. 
Those  shoots  of  the  last  year's  wood  which  are  only  five  inches  or  less  in 
length,  and  that  had  only  one  shoot  retained,  must  have  it  trained  in,  but 
sQch  of  them  as  had  fridt  upon  them,  and  whose  shoots  were  on  that 
account  retained  at  the  first  dressing,  must  have  the  lowest  shoot  trained 
in  at  full  length,  and  the  uppermost  one  must  be  pruned  back  so  as  to 
leave  it  about  three  indies  long,  and  be  trained  to  the  wall ;  any  inter- 
mediate ones  must  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  leave  three  eyes  as  before 
directed."  We  have  made  this  quotation,  because  there  is  so  much  system 
in  the  mode  of  regulation,  and  would  refer  the  reader  to  consult  Mr. 
Harrison's  book,  in  which  much  original  and  interesting  information  will 
befoond. 

Hr.  6.  Lindley,  after  premising  that  May  is  the  season  for  disbudding, 
proceeds,  **  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  grown  long  enough,  the 
leading  one  from  each  branch  should  be  nailed  neatly  to  the  wall,  selecting 
one  or  two  of  the  side  shoots  produced  lower  dovm  the  branch,  and 
training  them  parallel  also.  This  applies  to  those  of  the  stronger 
branches  at  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  tree.  Those  in  the  middle  and 
near  the  bottom,  will  allow  of  but  one  shoot,  probably,  in  addition  to  the 
leaders ;  this  will  depend  upon  the  space  left  in  the  winter  pruning ;  if 
■nffident,  it  is  always  better  to  have  a  young  shoot  on  each  side,  as  well 
>■  the  leader,  than  to  have  only  one,  for  it  is  by  this  arrangement 
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thai  a  mooenkm  of  Tmmg  wood  caa  be  kept  up  timragfaoat  every  part  of 
tbe  tree.  Should  joimg  shoots,  indicating  eztnoidincry  vigour,  isy 
where  make  their  appearance,  they  should  immediately  be  eat  oat,  nnlea 
where  a  vacant  part  of  the  wall  can  be  filled  np,  because  an  excen  of 
figoar  in  one  part  of  the  tree  eannot  be  supported  without  detriment 
to  the  other.  Peach  trees,  when  in  a  state  of  health  andTigoar^genenltj 
throw  out  laterals  from  their  stronger  shoots:  when  this  is  tiieaw, 
they  shoidd  not  be  cot  off  dose,  but  shortened  to  the  last  eye  nearest  fte 
branch ;  and  if  then  be  room,  one  or  two  of  those  first  prodoeed  nurbe 
nailed  to  the  wall,  or  the  middle  shoot  may  be  cut  ont,  leaving  the  two 
lowest  laterals,  and  allowing  them  to  take  its  place ;  thus  freqaenfly 
obtaining  two  frnit-beaxing  branches,  when  the  former  one  woold,  is  all 
probability,  have  been  wholly  onproductiYe  of  fruit  the  following  year." 

Bfr.  lindley,  like  oursdres,  is  decidedly  against  the  slovenly  piadice 
of  leaving  mora  yoong  wood  on  tiie  trees  than  can  be  vranted  for  another 
year.  With  respect  to  the  season  for  commencing  what  is  csUed  vinter 
praning,  opinions  aro  at  variance,  some  considering  antumn,  some  winter, 
and  others  spring  as  being  the  best  time.  Our  own  opinion  has  alva^i 
been  in  fovonr  of  the  latter  period ;  but  we  vnll,  notwithstanding,  notiee  tke 
opinions  of  others,  premising,  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon  whether  the 
aitnation  be  early  or  late,  and  whether  the  season  be  severe  or  moderately 
temperate. 

Forsyth  and  Bogers  appear  to  prefer  spring  pruning.  Lindley  is  «^ 
on  the  subject.  Harrison,  "  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  trees  vUl 
admit ;"  that  is,  eariy  in  autumn,  and  soon  after  the  leaves  have  ftUen, 
or  in  December  and  January.  Hayward,  as  soon  after  the  tree  is  divested 
of  the  fruit  as  possible,  **  for  the  earlier  this  is  done,  the  bettenri&the 
wounds  heal,  and  the  buds  form  themselves  for  the  succeeding  season" 
Abercromlne  as  less  definite  on  the  subject :  he  says, ''  The  vrinter  pmsiDg 
may  be  executed  any  time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  November,  until  the 
beginning  of  March ;  for  no  weather  has  any  particular  effect  with  reginl 
to  proving  iojuiions  to  the  new-cut  shoots,  as  sometimes  imagined;  thii 
work  should,  however,  never  be  delayed  till  late  in  spring,  because  the 
blossom  buds  will  be  ao  v^  turgid  or  swelled,  that  numbers  of  them 
will  be  unavoidably  rubbed  off  in  performing  the  operation  of  pruniDg  and 
nailmg,  though  some  wait  till  thisperiod  that  they  may  better  judge  of 
the  good  and  bad  buds,  and  of  the  wood  buds  firom  those  that  prodooi 
blossom  and  fruit.  This  is  of  some  importance,  but  the  sap  is  generally 
risen  sufficiently  in  January,  or  sooner,  to  swell  the  buds  to  enable  yew  to 
distinguish  them." 
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We  have  already  alladed  to  the  utOity  of  shortening  the  yoimg  wood 
at  this  time  of  pnmuig,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  airanging  this  yomtg 
wood  so  that  every  part  of  the  tree  be  alike  well  famished  with  it ;  we 
mil  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  methods  of  training,  quoting 
oar  anthority,  so  that  the  merit  or  defects  of  each  may  rest  with  the 
respective  authors ;  but  before  doing  so,  we  will  make  one  quotation 
more  from  Lindley's  excellent  wgrk,  The  Guide  to  the  Orchard*  **  One 
principal  object  in  the  management  of  the  Peach  must  be,  to  keep  up  a 
constant  succession  of  young  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree ;  for,  unless 
this  be  accomplished,  the  crop  of  fruit  will  be  partial  and  defective.  To 
effect  this,  the  annual  shortening  of  the  young  wood  is  perfectly  calcu- 
lated;  but  the  manner  in  which  this  ought  to  be  performed  has  by  no 
means  been  fixed  upon  one  certain  principle ;  the  various  methods  laid 
down  and  insisted  on  by  writers  being  greatly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  they  leave  the  inexperienced  gardener  in  a  dilemma  as  to  which 
course  he  should  pursue.  Some  of  these  are  so  barbarous  and  absurd, 
that  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  act  of  folly  in  any  one  making  an 
attempt  to  follow  them." 

The  sure  method  of  obtaining  a  constant  succession  of  young  wood 
throughout  every  part  of  the  tree,  he  justly  observes,  is  to  be  effected  by 
pnming  alone.  **  Commencing  with  the  winter  pruning,  the  first  rule  to 
be  biid  down  as  a  basis  for  all  the  rest  is,  to  shorten  every  shoot  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength,  and  to  prune  to  where  the  wood  is  firm  and  well 
ripened ;  this  vnll  cause  all  the  pithy  and  unripened  wood  to  be  removed, 
thence  causing  a  supply  of  that  which  is  better  ripened  fer  the  ensuing 
year.  But  in  order  to  give  every  facility  to  the  ripening  of  this  wood,  it 
must  be  trained  thin,  not  in  profusion,  according  to  the  g^eral  custom, 
but  such  shoots  only  as  may  be  required  for  the  following  year." 

The  following  paragraph  contains  all  that  we  consider  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  the  merest  tyro  in  peach-pruning,  in  addition  to  the  rules 
we  have  laid  down  above: — "  Trees  which  have  arrived  at  a  bearing  state 
should  have  their  strongest  bearing  shoots  shortened  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches,  those  next  in  strength  to  eight  or  ten,  and  the  weaker  ones  to 
four  or  six,  pruning  each  to  what  is  termed  a  triple  eye,  or  that  where 
there  is  a  blossom  bud  on  each  side  of  a  wood  bud.  "Where  branches  are 
not  in  a  bearing  state,  these  triple  eyes  vrill  not  be  found ;  they  must 
therefore  be  pruned  to  a  wood  bud  alone,  which  is  always  known  by  its 
sharp  point." 

The  earlier  gardeners  almost  universally  trained  the  Peach  in  the 
ordinary  £^  form,  and  so  do  the  majority  of  gardeners  of  the  presani 
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day.  Hitt,  Irho  wu  among  tbe  first  to  trot  ihe  subject  of  tnouog 
upon  a  systematic  principle,  leoommends  a  species  of  training  by  wlucb 
the  leading  principal  branches  are  brought  to  a  horlEontal  position  md 
made  to  diyerge  from  two  stems,  which  are  triined  perpendicniaiiy  and 
in  a  serpentine  form.  The  young  or  bearing  branches  rise  from  tbe 
upper  side  of  the  horizontals,  and  are  trained  peipendicnlariy.  Hitt  hid 
followers  in  his  day,  and  some  haye  continued  his  mode  even  to  ttiis  time ; 
we  do  not,  howcTer,  approve  of  it,  and  judging  firom  the  spedmens  so 
trained  as  examples,  in  the  garden  of  tbe  London  HmrticoltursI  Societr, 
we  are  quite  conrinced  of  the  inutility  of  the  plan. 

Forsyth  recommended  ha  training,  as  do  Abercrombie,  Kicol,  Har- 
rison, &c.,  and  Hayward  has  gone  so  fir  into  the  subject  of  trsiniog  that 
we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  his  work  {Science  of  Horticulture),  ia 
which  much  curious  reasoning  and  abundance  of  plates  will  be  fooni 
The  only  mode  reconunended  by  this  anthor  that  we  think  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  the  prqflt^i^k  peach  grower,  is  what  he  terms  the  mvy  or 
curvilinear  method,  and  which  he  considers  combines  all  the  grand 
requisites  to  be  obtained  by  training.  This  mode  he  describes  ss  consisting 
of  **  two  principal  branches,  through  which  the  sap  will  flow  in  eqoal 
portions  from  the  root,  to  the  length  of  three  feet,  before  it  is  permitted 
to  form  collaterals ;  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  if  the  whole  sap 
were  to  pass  up  the  single  stem  of  a  standard  of  six  feet ;  trees  of  which 
description,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Bradley,  *  make  fruit  branches  in  snch 
plenty,  that  hardly  any  barren  shoots  are  to  be  found  upon  thenu'  The 
whole  of  the  sap  will,  by  this  mode  of  training,  be  expended  in  profitable 
and  increasing  production,  and  the  same  square  of  walling  will  be  foniished 
vrith  more  bearing  wood  in  three  years,  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  any 
other  mode,  and  than  can  be  effected  by  the  common  mode  of  practice  in 
less  than  eight  or  ten  years.*' 

The  open  fan  mode  appears  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  is  described  by 
the  late  Professor  Thouin,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
at  Paris,  as  well  as  much  practised  by  the  gardeners  of  that  country  in 
tbe  cultivation  of  the  Peach.  The  late  Mr.  Knight  also  proposed  a 
similar  mode  of  training,  which  he  thought  would  be  applicable  not 
only  to  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  but  also  to  the  pear,  chen?f 
and  plum  tree. 

Mozard  and  Sieulle,  French  gardeners  of  merit,  furnished  the  denta- 
tion sent  by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  gardening  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  soon  after  the  last 
general  peace,  with  much  information.    The  essence  of  their  prsctict  is 
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quoted  in  the  Sncy,  of  Gard,,  from  the  "  Hoiticnltunl  Tour/'  from  which 
we  take  the  foUomng. 

Mozard's  mode  of  training  peach  trees  is  as  follows : — lu  the  course  of 
the  winter  he  cuts  over  the  young  tree  above  the  graft,  leaving  four  or 
fiye  buds,  to  produce  as  many  branches.  In  July  following,  he  cuts  out, 
close  to  the  main  stem,  all  other  branches  than  those  absolutely  needed 
for  furnishing  the  tree.  He  trains  regularly  to  the  right  and  left ;  but 
the  weaker  branches  receive  less  inclination,  or  are  placed  more  upright 
than  the  stronger  ones,  that  this  more  favourable  position  may  give  them 
energy,  and  bring  them  to  an  equality  of  vigour  with  the  stronger  branches, 
which  are  laid  in  horizontally.  ''  This  mode  of  arranging  the  strong  and 
weak  branches  is  held  of  much  importance  by  the  French  gardeners,  and 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  our  brethren  in  Britain  would  direct  their  atten- 
tion more  generally  to  the  same  subject."  At  the  first  regular  forming  or 
cuttmgin,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  planting,  the  branches  are  reduced 
to  two  on  each  side :  and  at  the  next  pruning  one  branch  is  removed  on 
each  side,  leaving  the  tree  to  be  formed  only  of  two  principal  brancheSf 
and  those  the  most  equally  balanced  as  to  form  and  promise.  If  the  first 
year's  growth  do  not  yield'  two  sufficiency  good  leading  branches,  they 
are  sought  from  the  growth  of  the  second  year :  the  best  branch  of  the 
former  year  is  now  with  this  view  trained  upright  as  a  stem,  and  two  lead- 
ing branches  or  arms  are  derived  from  it  in  the  succeeding  season.  In 
subsequent  years  the  pruning  is  conducted  on  similar  principles.  It  is  a 
common  rule  to  leave  two  secondary  arms,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  and 
about  two  feet  apart,  on  each  side.  In  trees  managed  in  the  way  now- 
described,  the  sap  seems  to  be  equally  distributed,  at  least,  the  trees  ex- 
bibit  upon  the  whole  a  great  equality  of  branches,  both  as  to  size  or 
strength,  and  as  to  furniture  both  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit.  Continued 
care  is  exercised  to  keep  both  sides  of  the  tree  equally  balanced  as  to 
^gour.  If  one  principal  arm  becomes  stronger  than  the  other,  a  few 
robbers  are.  allowed  to  push  for  a  time  on  the  weak  ann,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  an  increase  of  sap  to  that  side  of  the  tree,  till  the  equilibrium 
be  restored,  or  the  weak  arm  is  altogether  raised  a  little  more  towards 
the  vertical,  while  the  stronger  is  depressed  more  to  the  horizontal,  and 
thus  an  equality  is  gradually  accomplished.  The  lambourdes  or  robbers, 
it  may  be  added,  with  due  management  frequently  afford  the  healthiest 
and  best  wood.  They  are  cut  down  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  leaving  one  or 
two  buds  as  near  as  possible  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  the  resulting  shoots 
are  hud  in,  and  form  good  fruit-bearing  wood  the  next  season.  The 
annual  shoots  are  left  of  different  length,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
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tnHf  torn  one  loot  to  three  feet  There  are  two  kindB  of  shoots ;  sodi 
as  tie  the  produce  both  of  the  early  spring  and  of  the  summer  flow  of 
sap,  and  such  as  result  from  the  latter  only.  The  former  aie  prefered, 
and  an  called  ramaam',-— the  latter  are  distingoished  as  ramittet.  When 
the  trees  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  catting  in  is  discontinued,  and  the 
proning  extends  only  to  shortening  the  leadmg  shoots,  or  in  some  caws 
bending  them  till  they  be  confined  about  two  or  three  inches  beiovthe 
coping  of  the  walL  In  this  way  an  equable  distribution  of  the  sap  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  treeis  promoted.  In  the  rqpilar  course  of  pnm- 
ing,  all  branchlets  that  show  flower  buds  only,  or  are  thought  to  costaiii 
no  others,  are  sacrificed  without  mercy.  This  wonld  appear  absurd  to  any 
one  not  a  horticulturist ;  but  if  such  branchlets  do  exist,  their  exdnon  is 
quite  prudent ;  for  wood-buds  or  shoots  are  like  pumps  to  draw  sap  to* 
wards  the  branchlets ;  and  if  they  be  wanting,  the  blossom  on  the  twig 
oonmionly  fsils  to  set,  or  the  fruit  from  it  soon  falls  off,  or  at  all  events 
is  deficient  in  size  and  flaTour.  From  four  to  eight  flower  bads  are  left 
on  each  twig,  according  to  its  strength,  and  a  wood  bud  at  the  extremhyi 
when  it  can  be  there  had,  or  between  two  flower  buds  near  the  extremity. 
When  this  wood  bud  expands  into  a  shoot,  the  shoot  is  ahoiteoed 
into  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  thus  remains  as  the  pump  for  disving 
sap  to  the  four  or  eight  buds  on  the  twig.  Other  wood  shoots,  ss  they 
are  called,  which  may  appear  below  the  fruit  bods,  or  nearer  to  the 
main  branches,  are  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes." 

Mozard's  practice,  if  not  applicable  in  every  respect  to  the  climate  of 
Britain,  contains,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  that  the  British  cultiTator 
would  be  benefited  by  adopting. 

Sieulle's  mode  of  managing  the  Peach  during  the  first  two  years  is 
different  from  that  of  Mozard's,  last  noticed.  "  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  Sieulle's  method,  are  applicable  only  to  young  peach  trees 
in  their  first  and  second  year.  In  the  first  year  he  does  not  at  all  cut  or 
shorten  the  two  original  or  principal  branches,  called  the  mere  bFSDcbes. 
The  young  tree  has  only  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  or  trellis,  requiring  do 
other  treatment  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  By  leaving  these  mere  branches 
at  foil  length,and  only  disbudding  lato  in  autumn,  the  vigour  of  the  vooog 
tree,"  he  thinks,  **  is  greatiy  promoted.  He  trains  these  principal  brsnches 
to  a  much  wider  angle  than  the  Montreuil  gardeners,"  (whom  we  haft 
already  stated  are  the  most  successful  peach  cultivators  in  Frsnoe). 
''  perhaps  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees  instead  of  forty-five.  At  tiie  approach 
of  winter  he  practises  Fembaurffconnement  a  mc,  leaving  only  four  bods  on 
sach  branch,  and  removing  the  rest  neatly  vrith  a  sharp  knife.     At  Mobp 
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treuil  the  mere  are  cut  in  or  shortened  in  the  fint  year,  and  ditbndding 
is  delayed  till  the  leaves  he  developed  in  the  following  year.  By  dis* 
budding  at  this  season  the  yonng  trees  not  only  saffer  an  unnecessary 
check  or  injury,  but  the  consequence  is  that  the  buds  left,  instead  of 
forming  good  shoots,  develope  themselves  into  numerous  brimKUet.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  Sieulle  cuts  in,  to  the  extent  of  one« 
third,  the  four  lateral  branches  produced  on  his  m^e  branches.  In  the 
following  year  he  disbuds  the  lateral  branches  to  the  extent  of  one-half ; 
and  in  the  future  management  he  practises  winter  disbudding  greatly,  in 
place  of  pruning,  a  practice  long  ago  recommended  by  Nicol  in  his 
horticultural  writings. 

**  By  Sieulle's  method,''  Du  Petit  Thouras  remarks,  "  the  young  tree 
is  more  quickly  brought  to  fill  its  place  on  the  espalier ;  it  is  afterwards 
much  easier  kept  in  regular  order ;  many  poorer  flower-buds  are  allowed 
to  unfold  themselves,  but  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  fruit  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  superseded,  and  the  peaches  produced  are  larger  and  finer." 

Mr.  Meams,  in  the  Horticultural  Register,  has  suggested  a  method  of 
training  the  Peach  by  encouraging  the  main  stem  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
wall  as  soon  as  possible,  and  from  its  summit  to  lead  two  horizontal 
branches  as  far  as  they  will  extend,  with  the  view  of  training  the  side 
shoots  produced  by  them  in  a  pendent  manner,  that  is,  to  completely 
reverse  the  perpendicular  method  of  training,  so  much  practised  by  the 
Dutch,  and  which  consists  in  training  two  horizontal  leaders  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  to  allow  the  shoots  produced  by  them  to  grow 
perpendicularly  till  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wall.  Neither  of  these  modes 
can  be  recommended,  so  far  as  the  Peach  is  concerned.  The  former 
method  may  be  of  use  in  the  culture  of  the  pear,  but  decidedly  not  in 
that  of  the  Peach. 

A  very  ingenious  and  definite  method  of  training  the  Peach  and  nectarine 
has  been  practised  by  Mr.  John  Seymour,  gardener  to  Miles  Stapleton, 
Esq.,  of  Carleton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  which  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
by  Mr.  S.  and  his  son  for  above  thirty  years.  Various  descriptions  of 
this  method,  accompanied  with  diagrams,  have  appeared  in  the  various 
periodical  horticultural  works  published  of  late  years.  The  trees  intended 
to  be  so  trained  are  planted  when  one  year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft, 
and  they  produce  one  upright  shoot  and  two  side  or  lateral  ones ;  the 
second  spring  the  upright  shoot  is  cut  back  to  three  buds,  and  the  side 
shoots  are  shortened,  to  cause  them  to  push  out  lateral  ones,  which  are 
trained  to  the  wall  at  about  a  foot  asunder.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
or  spring  of  the  third  year,  the  side  shoots  are  cut  back  to  eleven  or 
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twelve  Inehet,  in  (Nrder  to  get  two  piinctpal  leading  shoots  from  each  nde 
thooty  the  tint  of  these  about  three  inches  from  the  stem,  and  the  second 
about  the  end  of  the  shortened  shoot,  the  object  bang  to  double,  or 
neaily  so,  the  number  of  leading  shoots.  In  the  course  of  three  yean  or 
nearly  so  the  side  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  about  fourteen  inches,  by 
iduch  means  three  shoots  will  be  produced  from  one,  and  thus  ensure  a 
speedy  filling  of  the  walL  The  leading  shoots  are  trsined  along  an 
imaginary  line  on  the  wall,  fix>m  the  point  the  shoot  issues  from  on  the 
stem  to  any  point  beyond  its  extreme  length.  A  senddrcolsi  line  is 
described,  of  about  ten  feet  radius,  upon  the  waU,  and  the  leading  shoots 
passing  it  stand  at  ten  inches  distance  from  each  other. 

The  summer  management  of  the  trees  so  trained  is  described  by  Mr. 
Stapleton's  son,  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  yol.  iy.  p.  436,  to  the  following  ellfect: 
^  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  haye  grown  to  about  as  inch 
long,  we  begin  to  disbud  or  thumb-prune  them,  by  taking  off  all  the 
young  shoots,  where  there  is  no  blossom  or  fruit,  except  the  loivest  one 
upon  the  bearing  branch  and  that  at  the  extreme  point  of  it ;  this  end 
shoot  is  allowed  to  grow  about  three  inches,  and  is  then  stopped;  and 
the  buds  by  the  fruit  all  broken  off  to  about  four  of  their  bottom  lesTOS, 
so  as  to  make  a  coyer  for  the  young  fruit  until  the  time  of  thimung, 
when  those  little  spurs  are  to  be  taken  away  with  the  fruit  tiiat  is  not 
wanted,  and  the  others  are  retained  along  with  the  fruit  that  is  left.  By 
so  doing  we  are  only  growing  the  shoot  that  we  shall  want  next  year 
for  bearing  fruit,  which  gives  our  trees  an  opportunity  of  extendmg  them- 
selves,  and  making  good  wood.    Instead  of  taking  off  the  summer  Isterab 
or  water  shoots  (as  they  are  sometimes  called),  as  is  generslly  done,  we 
lay  them  in  at  regular  distances,  the  same  as  we  should  a  natural  spiing 
shoot ;  and  if  they  do  not  bear  fruit  the  next  summer,  they  will  produce 
fine  bearing  wood  for  a  frtture  year,  so  that  we  have  not  to  shorten  those 
strong  shoots,  but  lay  them  in  their  whole  length  for  secondary  leading 
branches,  as  we  have  at  this  time  shoots  laid  in  above  six  feet  long,  of 
last  year's  growth,  vrith  fruit  upon  their  laterals.     When  the  yoong 
shoots  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-bearing  ones,  or  the  extending  part  of  the 
leading  branches,  have  grown  four  or  five  inches,  they  are  tied  down  to 
the  other  branches  as  close  as  they  will  admit  without  breaking  or 
pinching  them,  and  kept  dose  to  the  wall  through  the  summer.    By  this 
means  they  will  get  perfectly  ripe  and  firm,  and  not  be  so  luxuriant  as 
when  permitted  to  grow'frt>m  the  wall  almost  wild;  and  the^frmtof 
course  must  be  larger  when  the  wood  is  thin  than  when  it  is  permitted  to 
grow  twice  as  thick  as  is  necessary.    There  will  be  found,  when  dis- 
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boddingt  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  small  buds  that  ire  not  likely  to  make 
a  shoot  that  season,  bnt  they  most  be  retained,  as  they  vrill  produce  a 
shoot  in  a  future  year,  and  then  bring  the  young  wood  nearer  home." 

Nailino  ths  Tbbbs  and  Protmctino  thb  Blossoms. — The  trees 
being  pruned,  they  should  be  immediately  nailed  to  the  wall,  or  tied  to 
the  trellis,  if  the  walls  be  so  constructed,  a  mode  Tcry  generally  adopted 
on  the  continent,  but  perhaps  too  much  disregarded  in  this  country. 
By  using  trellises  of  copper  wire  the  walls  are  uninjured,  the  labour  of 
securing  the  trees  economised,  and  the  expense  of  nails  and  shreds  saved. 
The  first  expense,  which  is  considerable,  no  doubt  deters  many  from  adopt* 
ing  this  mode,  but  the  saving  effected  in  labour,  nails,  and  shreds  alone^ 
would  be  balanced  in  ten  years,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  destructiYe 
effects  of  driving  thousands  of  nails  into  the  walls,  most  of  which  have  to 
be  taken  out  at  least  once  a  year.  If  the  ordinary  mode  of  securing  them 
be  followed,  new  nails  should  be  used,  or  if  not,  the  old  ones  put  into  an 
iron  pot,  and  placed  on  the  fire  till  they  become  red-hot,  which  will 
completely  firee  them  from  the  eggs  of  insects,  which  often  lodge  upon 
them.  New  shreds  should  invariably  be  used,  and  the  old  ones  burnt  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  branches,  as  they  form  a  most  secure 
receptacle  for  insects  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  during  winter.  The  old 
nails  being-fresh  pointed  and  the  shreds  cut  to  the  proper  dimensions  for 
the  different-sized  branches,  the  operation  may  then  proceed.  It  is 
necessary  to  allow  as  much  space  in  the  shred  as  would  hold  another 
branch  along  with  that  to  be  supported,  to  allow  of  room  for  the  wood 
swelling.  The  nails  should  be  driven  in  a  slanting  diroction,  the  head 
inclining  away  from  the  shoet,  so  that  it  may  not  come  in  contact  with  it, 
and  nails  having  small  heads  should  be  used.  The  operation  of  nailing, 
according  to  our  view  of  the  matter,  should  be  just  before  the  blossoms 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  opening,  for  the  longer  it  is  deferred 
the  better,  so  that  it  be  completed  before  the  flower  buds  have  opened 
so  far  as  to  be  liable  to  sustain  injury,  particularly  if  the  trees  have  been 
partially  nnnailed  in  autmnn.  By  this  means,  the  young  shoots,  being 
fiartiier  from  the  wall  during  winter,  will  not  be  so  much  excited  by  the 
reflection  of  heat  from  it,  and  will  consequently  be  later  in  coming  into 
bloom,  and  hence  have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the  spring  frosts. 

In  Denmark  and  some  other  cold  countries,  they  keep  the  branches  of 
the  trees  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall  during  winter,  by  un- 
nailing  them  entirely,  and  thrusting  a  block  of  wood  between  the  stem  of 
the  tree  and  the  wall.  They  also  use  other  means  of  retarding  the  bloom* 
Ing,  such  as  covering  so  thickly  as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays,  &c.    In 
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Americt,  where  wooden  walls  tmnuch  used,  some  cultivators  have  them 
io  oonstnicted  of  posts  and  pannels  that  in  aatumn,  after  the  wood  is 
ripened,  this  pannelUng  is  removed,  and  the  trees  are  then  concerted,  >s 
it  werCi  into  standards,  and  are  consequently  later  in  hlossoming.  We 
have  often  thought  that  if,  in  this  country,  thick  canvass  screens,  or  whtt 
is  called  tarpaoling,  were  placed  in  front  of  each  wall,  say  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet,  the  trees  would  then  be  as  though  planted  against 
a  northern  aspect,  and  be  much  later  in  coming  into  blossom.  For  the 
later  all  our  fruit  trees  expand  their  flowers,  the  greater  cbsnoe  hare 
they  of  escaping  our  yemal  frosts,  while  at  the  same  time  their  season  of 
ripening  would  not  be  retarded  a  single  day.  A  great  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  covering  with  the  view  to  pre- 
serve the  blossom,  and  various  modes  have  been  had  recourse  to.  Fen 
fronds,  twigs  of  beech  trees,  which  keep  the  dried  leaves  long  upon  them 
in  spring,  spruce  branches,  heath,  straw  mats,  Russian  mats,  straw  lOpes 
suspended  in  front  of  them  at  two  or  three  feet  apart,  wooUen  and  com- 
mon netting,  Scotch  gauze  or  bunting,  canvass  screens,  oiled  paper  coven 
or  sashes,  have  all  been  recommended. 

Most  gardeners  cover  by  one  or  other  of  these  means,  and  some  that 
can  afford  it  use  the  protection  screen  of  Mr.  Dick,  described  inthePw- 
tieal  Gardener,  Traneaetioni  qfthe  HortieuUural  Society,  The  Gwrdaei't 
Magazine,  &c,  and  which  consists  of  a  frame-work  fixed  to  the  wall* 
furnished  with  iron  rods  at  top  and  bottom,  upon  which  the  screen  or 
curtain  of  some  transparent  canvass  is  made  to  run  backwards  and  fo^ 
wards  as  required. 

When  frost  suddenly  attacks  the  blossom  or  young  buds  of  the  Peach, 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  spring  mornings,  the  injury  done  may 
often  be  obviated,  or  at  least  very  much  lessened,  if  the  garden  engine 
be  brought  to  play  gently  upon  them ;  but  this  must  be  carried  into 
effect  so  early  in  the  morning  as  to  be  completed  before  the  sun  shines 
upon  them,  otherwise  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

There  is  a  great  evil  in  covering  too  early,  because  such  a  practice 
would  accelerate  the  expansion  of  the  blossom,  which  is  not  to  be  desired; 
all  that  is  required  is  protection,  and  no  more. 

Thinning  thb  touno  Feuit.  —  It  usually  happens  that  Peaches, 
np.ctarines,  and  apricots,  as  well  as  most  other  fruits,  set  too  thick,  and  if 
not  artificially  removed,  would  either  £all  off  naturally,  or  be  pushed  off 
by  one  another  for  want  of  room.  We  speak  of  the  three  former  of  these 
in  particular.  Every  fruit  which  sets,  and  is  allowed  to  remain,  above  the 
quantity  that  the  tree  is  able  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bring  to  fnU 
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maturity,  acts  as  a  general  robber,  and  exhausts  the  strength  of  the  tree 
to  no  good  end  or  purpose.  This  is  a  branch  of  gardening  sadly  neglected, 
often  from  carelessness,  want  of  judgment  and  consideration,  but  oftener 
from  want  of  time,  for  there  are  few  gardens  in  the  empire  where  there  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  manual  labour  bestowed  upon  them  to  enable  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  gardener  to  attend  to  the  minutiae  of 
every  department.  Those  operations,  therefore,  that  are  the  least  con- 
spicuous at  the  time,  are  too  often  neglected  or  overlooked.  When  any 
tree  is  allowed  to  overbear  itself,  there  is  not  only  a  real  falling  off  in  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  the  tree  itself  is  so  much  exhausted, 
by  striving  to  support  its  fruit,  that  it  ia  rendered  incapable  of  producing 
any  the  season  following,  and  not  unfr«quently  for  two  or  three  years  to 
oome.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  which  we  are  surprised  to  hear  many  other- 
wise sensible  men  entertain,  that  such  and  such  trees  only  bear  every 
alternate  year.  The  truth  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is,  that  the  trees  have 
been  allowed  to  carry  too  much  fruit  one  year,  and  therefore  require  to 
rest  the  next,  or  rather  to  accumulate  sufficient  material  for  another  crop. 
We  have  known  many  instances  in  which,  when  trees  have  produced  an 
immoderate  crop  of  fruit,  they  will  not  produce  any  more  for  several 
years  afterwards.  ''  If  a  tree  be  permitted,"  says  Harrison,  **  to  retain  all 
the  fruit  that  sets  upon  it,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  support  which  in  part 
ought  to  have  been  expended  in  the  production  and  perfecting  of  suitable 
wood  to  bear  another  season ;  and  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  fine,  nor  the 
flavour  so  good,  for  the  finer  the  fruit  the  better  the  flavour,  provided 
no  other  means  are  resorted  to  but  such  as  are  plainly  pointed  out  by 
nature." 

The  operation  of  thinning  peaches  should  commence  when  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  they  must  then  be  removed  by  using  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  or  small-pointed  scissors.  They  should  be  again  gone 
over  when  about  the  size  of  half-grown  gooseberries,  and  afterwards,  as 
a  final  thinning,  soon  after  they  are  stoned.  This  last  thinning,  if  it 
could  be  safely  dispensed  vrith,  would  save  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
tree  from  being  unnecessarily  exhausted ;  but,  as  it  often  happens  in 
^p  soils,  and  also  in  the  case  of  trees  rendered  weakly  from  previous 
over-crops,  that  many  of  the  fruit  will  drop  at  the  period  of  stoning,  it  is 
considered  prudent  in  those  cases  to  make  a  final  thinning  at  that  time. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  that  each  tree  should  be  allowed  to  bring  to 
perfection  depends  on  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  no  positive 
^le  can  be  laid  down.  Sickly  and  young  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
produce  fewer  fruit  than  healthy  and  well-established  ones,  and  large- 
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growing  sorts  fewer  thin  trntll-growing  ones.  Trees  which  are  in  any 
oyer-loxuriant  state,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  or  other  cause,  aiioiU 
be  allowed  to  carry  whal  may  be  caUeda  heavy  crop,  as  Ais  mQinodentt 
the  limrianoe  of  the  growth  better  than  any  system  of  piuniog  or 
training,  and  is  also  more  natnraL  "  No  single  shoot,''  says  the  author 
of  the  BHffluh  Garden,  « should  on  any  aocoont  be  allowed  to  beir 
more  than  two  peaches,  and  if  it  be  not  a  strong  shoot  not  more  than 
one.*'  The  same  author  is  of  opinion,  "  that  it  is  not  the  {wodndng  of  the 
palp  which  requires  the  great  efforts  of  the  tree,  but  the  bringiiig  of  Ae 
seed  to  perfection ;  so  that,  though  yon  have  the  same  vrdgfat  of  peadies 
on  a  tree  that  should  bear  a  hundred  as  on  a  tree  that  should  bear  two 
hundred,  still  the  effort  required  for  the  tree  would  be  only  one  bJf  tf 
great  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  because  in  the  former  there 
would  be  only  half  the  number  of  seeds." 

Abercrombie  is  very  perspicuous  on  this  head :  he  says,  **  The  rate  of 
thinning  is,  if  the  tree  be  weaik,  the  fruit  must  be  left  thin,  not  more  thin 
one  or  two  on  the  largest  shoots,  and  none  upon  the  small  ones,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  ensure  wood  for  another  year ;  upon  trees  of  a  middSiig 
strong  growth  you  should  retain  but  one  fruit  upon  the  smaller  shoots, 
and  two  upon  the  middling-sized  ones,  and  three  upon  the  strong  shoots; 
but  the  smaUest  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  left  a  little  thicker  in  propoitioBt 
and  the  large  sorts  should  be  thinner,  that  is,  about  six  inches  distance 
upon  each  shoot,  and  the  largest  of  all  eight  or  ten.  In  performiog  this 
work,  observe  to  select  and  retain  the  best-placed,  largest,  and  Purest 
fruit  in  every  part,  according  to  the  above  rule ;  and  in  remonng  the 
superabundant  ones  be  careful  not  to  disturb  these.  Leave  so  ^ere 
two  or  more  upon  the  same  eye,  especially  if  one  exceeds  the  other  in 
size,  taking  off  the  smallest,  which  the  other  would  starve  ;  but  if  they  are 
of  equal  size,  you  may,  if  it  shall  seem  necessary,  leave  both  of  them." 

Thinning  the  Lbaves  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees.— Hi^ 
rison  dedicates  a  chapter  in  his  work  on  fruit  trees  to  this  sul^ectt  aod 
appears  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  practice  than  horticulturists  ia 
general.  He  says,  **  This  treatment  is  particularly  required  in  the  noithen 
and  colder  parts  of  this  kingdom,  because  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
climate,  even  with  the  assistance  of  walls,  does  not  afford  such  a  degrtS 
of  heat  as  is  equal  to  that  of  the  native  country  of  the  Peach."  All  the 
peaches  and  nectarines  under  his  care  he  found  improved  by  lemoviBg  i 
portion  of  the  leaves  every  summer,  and  more  particularly  in  wet,  dood^ 
seasons.  After  admitting  the  great  utility  of  leaves,  and  the  iigaiioa 
effects  that  would  follow  from  an  indiscriminate  removal  of  them,  he 
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proceeds  as  follows : — **  In  taking  off  the  leaTes  in  order  to  effect  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  I  commence  as  soon  as  I  have  gathered  the 
fruit  (and  occasionally,  if  the  season  be  late,  before  this  is  entirely 
done):  I  consider  that  by  that  time  the  leaves  have  performed  the 
greater  part  of  their  office  to  the  wood,  which  has  generally  done 
growing  in  length,  and  is  then  only  acquiring  maturity;  and  by 
cutting  away  part  of  the  leaves,  it  equally  promotes  that  by  admitting  A 
greater  portion  of  sun  and  air  to  it.  I  then  cut  away  the  leaves,  at  two 
different  times,  the  first  time  as  already  directed,  and  the  second  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  At  the  first  dressing  I  cut  about  half  the  leaves, 
but  not  entirely  away,  only  about  half  of  each  leaf  so  cut ;  by  this  means 
a  suitable  portion  of  light  and  air  is  admitted,  and  those  buds  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  which  are  cut,  are  not  entirely  deprived  of  the 
assistance  required  by  them.  The  other  half  of  the  leaves  mnst  be  cut 
off  in  the  same  manner,  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  afterwards.''  In 
fayourable  summers  and  when  the  wood  ripens  in  good  time,  he  dispenses 
with  this  practice,  but  has  found  it  necessary  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
^th  the  exception  of  three  or  four  summers.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Harrison  at  that  time  lived  in  a  high  and  cold  situation,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  he  appears  sensible  that  such  would  not  be  required  in 
Uiore  southerly  and  of  course  warmer  situations.  Our  intention  in 
alluding  to  this  practice  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  gardeners  in  the 
north  to  it,  who  may  not  have  perused-  Mr.  Harrison's  useful  treatise. 
There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  great  deal  of  nicety  observed  as  to  the  proper 
season  of  commencing  the  operation. 

It  is  an  old  and  useful  practice  to  brush  off  the  leaves  of  peaches  as 
they  become  ripened,  and  part  freely  from  the  tree,  and  certainly  the 
wood  is  aided  in  its  ripening  by  their  removaL  Our  only  fear  in  regard 
to  the  aforesaid  practice  is,  that  they  may  be  taken  off  before  they  have 
fully  performed  their  especial  office,  and  hence  the  injury  done  to  the  tree 
^  be  tenfold  more  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  until 
they  fall  naturally. 

Insects  and  Disbasbs. — ^The  insects  most  injurious  to  the  Peach  are 
the  green  aphis,  black  aphis,  red  spider,  coccus  or  scale,  and  a  species  of 
chermes,  which  latter  causes  the  leaves  to  rise  into  tubercles.  Many 
absurd  and  ridiculous  compositions,  washes,  and  plasters  have  been 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  fruit  trees ;  nor  is  it  only  to 
our  earliest  authors  that  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  quackery  is  to  be 
alone  attributed,  for  in  some  of  our  latest  works  on  tlus  subject,  we  find 
receipts  equally  as  absurd  as  many  of  those  which  had  appeared  before  them. 
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Tlie  greea  nd  hiack  ^hk  nqoire  no  otiicr  Bostmm  bat  a  powofid 
d  tobaeoo  leiifci,  repotted,  if  the  tint  opentioii  be  not  suffi- 
Tbk  ample  nd  tmgf  nmedj  u  indfectaai  <»ly  when  not  apfdied 
hi  a  praper  BMBner.  If  a  peadi  home  be  tfaoroiigfaly  iiimigated  in  the 
evcniBg^and  wdl lyringed  with  a powoinlhand  engine,  with  dean  witer, 
in  the  uMraing  following,  no  veitige  ef  the  aphis  will  be  kft»  exerting 
tiw  dead  and  dying  on  the  ground,  whidi,  for  greater  aecnrity,  should  be 
deeply  stiired,  to  bory  any  that  may  be  shdtered  there,  for  it  frequestly 
happens  that  some  ef  those  iist  aflbcted  with  tiie  narootic  poison  of  tbe 
tobaeeo  win  drop  from  the  trees,  and  so  escspe ;  the  smoke,  Uke  aUwami 
taporons  matter,  having  a  tendency  to  aseend,  so  that  the  space  next  the 
ioor  is  km  aifoeted  by  it  than  any  other  part  of  the  boose.  A  sGghc 
fomigation  a  day  or  two  following,  if  only  for  precaution,  will  be  ad- 
visable, and  in  all  cases  the  application  of  this  remedy  should  be  put  in 
force  upon  the  fint  appearance  of  the  aphis.  Trees  upon  the  open  wall 
are  not  so  easily  got  deared  of  these  pests,  cm  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  confoiing  the  tobaeco  smoke  suffidently  long  around  them,  to  effect 
the  purpose  intended.  Some  means  should  be  taken  to  effect  tius, 
such  as  oorering  that  portion  of  the  wall  to  be  operated  on  with  thick 
canvass  or  taipanling,  or  double  matting ;  the  fomigation  may  be  carried 
on  under  this  covering,  and  when  completed  the  canvass  or  mats  should 
be  left  on  till  morning,  when  the  trees  should  have  a  powerful  syiinguig, 
first  from  the  right  hand  and  then  from  the  left.  The  same  precantioii 
reconunended  for  the  peach-bouse,  namdy,  stirring  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trees,  should  not  in  this  case  be  neglected. 

Sometimes  foetid  herbs  are  added  to  the  tobacco,  which  may  have 
their  use,  and  thus  economise  an  expensive  artide.  Instead  of  fomigating 
vrith  tobacco,  some  gardeners,  and  vrith  good  effiect,  particularly  upon 
wall  trees,  damp  the  foliage  on  an  evening  vrith  the  syringe,  and  then 
dust  the  shoots  infested  vrith  Scotch  or  other  cheap  and  pungent  snofis. 
The  moisture  not  only  causes  the  snuff  to  adhere  to  the  foliage  and 
branches,  but  causes  a  sort  of  gradual  dissolution  to  take  place,  which  is 
suffidently  fotal  to  the  aphis.  A  strong  infosion  of  tobacco  water,  mixed 
vrith  a  small  portion  of  soft  soap,  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  foliage,  is 
often  used  to  young  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  flexible,  and  readily 
admit  of  their  points  bdng  bent  dovrn  and  immersed  in  it.  The  same 
liquid,  diluted  vrith  vrater,  is  also  applied  by  means  of  the  syringe,  or 
garden  engine,  over  the  whole  tree.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  least  effectual 
of  all  the  above  remedies,  and  is  certainly  not  the  most  economicaL 

The  red  spider  only  makes  its  appearance  in  dry,  warm  weather,  oa 
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trees  in  the  open  air;  and  in  peach-houses  only  when  too  mnch  heat  it 
kept  upt  and  at  the  same  time  water  and  air  are  insufficiently  supplied. 
It  naturally  follows  that  abundance  of  moiitnre  it  an  effectual  remedy, 
but  this  must  be  applied  upon  the  first  appearance  oi  the  insects,  because 
the  attacks  of  these  insects  are  so  rapid  and  destructiTethat  the  mischief 
is  often  d<me  beyond  remedy  before  it  is  obsenred.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
leaves  becoming  sickly-coloured,  and  falMng  off.  When  this  appearance 
takes  place,  no  remedy  can  saye  them,  but  a  vigorous  application  of  water 
should  be  made  to  disloc^  the  females  and  wash  off  their  eggs,  which 
might  smrive  the  winter  and  commence  their  attacks  the  season  follow- 
ing. The  appearance  of  the  red  spider  in  any  fordng-house  is  a  certain 
proof  that  the  management  is  bad,  and  that  due  attention  is  not  paid  to 
maintaimng  a  proper  atmosphere  for  the  trees  to  live  in.  On  the  open 
vndlt  it  occun  most  generally  in  places  protected  from  the  rains  and  dews 
by  projecting  copings  or  other  shelter ;  and  on  walls  heated  by  artificial 
means  near  to  those  parts  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  where,  if  atten- 
tion be  not  paid,  the  air  is  also  too  dry.  Burning  sulphur  under  the  trees 
is  a  certain  cure,  but  it  is  attended  with  danger,  for  if  the  heat  applied  be 
too  great,  the  foliage  will  suffer  from  it  at  much  at  from  the  red  spider. 

The  coccus  or  scale  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  either  of 
the  others,  as  its  natural  economy  is  much  less  understood,  for  as  yet  we 
are  ignorant  of  its  mode  or  time  of  reproduction.  The  most  feasible 
method  in  use  is  that  of  washing  them  off  when  the  trees  are  deatitnte  of 
leavet.  They  are  not  too  minute  to  be  recognised,  particularly  in  spring, 
when  the  sap  in  the  trees  is  in  foil  flow.  They  then  swell  out  to  a  con- 
siderabte  size,  and  it  is  perhaps  then  that  they  produce  their  young. 
Ants  are  stated  by  some  to  be  iiqurious  to  peach  trees,  but  we  have  never 
found  that  to  be  the  case ;  indeed^  we  think  the  ant  the  gardener's  friend^ 
for  wherever  the  aphis  or  coccus  abounds,  ants  wiU  be  found  in  thousands 
luxuriating  upon  the  honey-dew  they  emit. 

The  diseases  of  Peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  various,  and  not  easily 
accounted  for ;  perhaps  in  most  cases  they  owe  their  existence  to  im- 
proper food,  either  taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil,  or  imbibed  by  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  from  the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  diseases 
which,  no  doubt,  arise  from  accidental  or  wanton  injuries  sustained  by 
injudicious  pruning  or  amputating  large  branches,  making  ragged  wounds 
in  cutting  with  a  blunt  knife,  pruning  at  an  improper  season,  and  very 
freipiently  from  the  bark  being  brmsed  or  torn  off.  All  that  can  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  curing  them  is,  to  remove  the  cause  by  afibrding  proper 
food  to  the  roots,  by  making  borders  of  a  proper  soil.    Almost  all  borders. 
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however  vdl  made  al  int,  win  beeone  ezhanted  ia  eonne  of  tine,  aad 
heaee  tract  which  have  flenxiihed  for  half  a  centwy  will  aftcmvlt 
eeaae  to  pracpcr  until  the  coil  be  rcaewed  at  their  roots.  Trees  sufferiiig 
from  impmnties  imbibed  from  the  atmo^hcra  may  also  be  Tcstond  hj 
leaMTing  obttmctioiis  which  may  hafe  ansen  ammd  than,  such  S6 
erections  too  near  to  them,  or  large  trees  whidi  may  have  gradadly 
increased  around  them,  and  henoe  the  free  dicolation  of  air  is  prefealed, 
tiw son  obsenred,  and nonons  and dan^  gases  genersted.  ThediseaKs 
which  arise  from  injadidoQSpnuing,  wanton  laoentkmsyortiieaii^iitaliaa 
ol  large  branches,  are  all  within  the  power  of  the  cnltivafeQr  to  prefot. 

Mildew,  gum,  canker,  and  honey-dew,  all  arise  from  one  or  other  of 
these  eanses,  and  may  be  removed  by  proper  rq;imen.  The  mildew  is 
the  most  common,  but  fortonalely  the  most  easily  got  rid  ofL  Darting 
the  foliage  and  yonng  shoots  with  sniphor  when  the  trees  are  damp,  sad 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  till  it  ignites  grsdnally  by  the  beat  off  the  sun, 
will  bom  off  this  minnte  parasitic  fongos,  withoot  iignring  the  folisge  of 
the  tree.    Bot  the  most  radical  remedy  is  a  fresh  soil  and  free  yentilatioii. 

Hot  Wallb. — Hot  walls  haTC  long  been  considered  important  stroctoies 
in  horticoltare,  but  from  the  days  pf  Switser  to  within  tiiese  yerf  few 
years,  their  uses  have  been  very  moch  misai^ptied.     The  oommsad  of 
heat  which  they  ailbrd  was  long  applied  in  spring  to  accderate  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  blossom,  than  which  nothing  could  have   been  more 
erroneous,  because,  by  this  acceleration,  it  increased  the  chances  of  the 
blossom  being  cut  off  by  late  spring  frosts.    Modem  science  bas  shown 
us,  what  reason  ought  long  ago  to  have  taught  our  predecessors,  that  tU 
attempts  at  accelerating  the  period  of  blossoming  are  bad,  and  that  aO 
that  ought  to  be  expected  from  hot  walls  is,  the  ripening  of  late  and 
valuable  sorts  of  fruits,  and  maturing  the  wood  and  buds  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.     Hot  vralh  should  therefore   never  be  used  in   sprimg:  in 
autumn  they  are  of  much  importsnce.    In  regard  to  expense,  a  hollow  or 
hot  wall  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  solid  one  of  the  same  dimensioBs, 
—what  is  lost  in  labour  is  gained  in  the  saving  of  materials,  and  their 
advantages  are  so  great  that  no  garden  should  be  laid  out  in  late  and  ooU 
situations  or  climates  but  its  walls  should  be  so  constructed,  if  it  were  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  r^ening  the  wood.    When  these  walls 
were  heated  by  means  oi  hot  flues  only,  many  objections  were  justly 
made  to  them,  because,  while  one  part  was  scarcely  warmed,  others  vrere 
over-heated.    The  most  important  improvement  upon  such  waUs  is  thst 
recommended   by   Mr.  Shields,  gardener   at  Erskine  House,  in   Boi- 
frewshlre,  and  may  be  thus  described : — Over  the  fire-place  there  is  aa 
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open  space,  tlinmgh  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  enter  the  third  or 
higher  course  of  flues,  and  hy  means  of  dampers  the  operator  has  it  in 
his  power  to  admit  what  quantity  he  pleases  into  the  first  and  second 
series  of  flues,  and  thus  the  whole  wall  may  he  heated  pretty  regularly. 
Bot  the  greatest  of  all  improYcments  in  hot  walls  is  that  of  heating  them 
by  hot  water,  which  is  made  to  flow  in  a  pipe  near  the  ground  level ;  the 
wall  being  built  hoUow,  the  heat  gradually  ascends,  and  heats  the  whole 
with  great  regularity  and  economy.  Walls  having  a  south  and  north 
exposure  should  have  the  cavity  within  four  inches  (the  breadth  of  a  brick) 
of  the  southern  surface,  as  it  is  that  alone  that  requires  to  be  heated. 
Bat  those  having  an  east  and  west  exposure  should  have  the  cavity  in  the 
centre,  by  which  means  both  surfaces  would  derive  equal  benefit  from  it. 

Forcing  thb  Pbach  and  Nbcta&inb  vndbb  GLA8S.-^Strttctures  of 
various  forms  and  dimensions  have  been  erected  to  bring  these  fruits  to 
perfection  at  an  early  season,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  to  little 
purpose  as  to  angles  of  elevation,  form  of  the  roof,  mode  of  heating,  &c. 

No  doubt  houses  with  a  steep  roof  are  best  calculated  for  early  forcing, 
and  the  smaller  these  houses  are,  so  that  they  are  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  in  length  and  four  in  width,  the  better.  Larger  houses  are,  however, 
highly  proper  for  later  crops,  and  for  the  latest  crop,  that  is  to  ripen  just 
before  those  on  the  open  walls,  a  peach-house  can  scarcely  be  too  large. 
In  such  a  house  we  should  prefer  the  trees  planted  out,  and  grown  in  the 
standard  manner.  In  regard  to  training  peaches  in  early  houses,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  planting  them  against  the  back  wall  is  the  best,  so 
that  the  house  does  not  exceed  five  feet  in  width,  which  wiU  place  the 
trees  m  the  best  possible  position  as  to  exposure  to  the  sun  and  light, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  far  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  cold  than 
if  they  were  trained  up  the  roof,  as  in  general  practised  and  recommended. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  also  in  the  time  of  the  fruit's  ripening 
when  so  placed,  that  upon  the  back  wall  ripening  ten  days  sooner  than 
that  trained  close  under  the  glass.  The  most  economical  structure  for 
this  purpose  would  be  a  house  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  five  feet  in  width  at  the  ground.  The  front  wall  eighteen 
inches  high,  npon  which  the  rafters  and  roof  should  rest ;  the  back  wall 
nine  or  ten  feet,  against  which  the  trees  should  be  planted.  Ventilation 
may  be  effected  by  placing  wooden  ventilators  in  front,  with  correspond* 
ing  ones  in  the  back  walL  In  such  structures  ripe  peaches  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  end  of  May,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  June  the 
wood  would  be  perfectly  ripened.  The  sashes  used  for  this  division  may 
be  taken  off,  as  the  trees  will  be  thereby  greatly  benefited,  and  they  may 
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Ailly  remoTing  trees  off  the  open  vaUs  that  have  borne  frait,  and  are 
ascertained  to  be  early  sorts,  and  which  may  be  done  with  erery  possible 
safety;  secondly,  by  growing  them  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  and  when 
proved,  to  be  transferred  to  the  peach-house,  taking  care  that  the  roots  be 
regularly  spread  ont  in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  is,  if  they  haye  been 
circumscribed  for  room  in  the  pots. 

The  temperature  is  laid  down  by  Abercrombie  as  follows : — "  Begin  at 
forty-two  degrees  as  a  minimum,  and  forty-fiTC  as  a  maximum  heat, 
and  rise  in  a  fortnight  to  forty-five  as  a  minimum  and  fifty  as  a  maximum 
from  son  heat,  giving  plenty  of  air ;  in  the  progress  of  the  second  fort- 
night, augment  the  temperature  from  three  to  eight  degrees,  so  as  to 
have  it,  at  the  dose,  up  to  fifty-three  minimum  and  fifty-six  maximum 
from  the  sun  heat,  admitting  air  in  some  degree  daily.  When  the  trees 
are  in  blossom,  let  the  heat  be  fifty-five  minimum  and  sixty  maximum. 
Continue  to  aim  at  this  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling.  When  the  fruit 
is  set,  raise  the  Tm'nitninn  to  sixty,  the  artificial  maTimum  to  sixty-five,  in 
order  to  give  fivsh  air ;  when  the  sun  shines,  do  not  let  the  maximum 
from  collected  heat  pass  seventy,  rather  employing  the  opportunity  to 
admit  a  free  drcolation  of  air."  These  excellent  rules  have  not  been  so 
strictly  attended  to  by  many  cultivators  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and 
hence  we  often  see  them  completely  reversed,  and  instead  of  the  tem- 
perature being  highest  during  the  day,  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  it 
is  often  kept  as  high,  if  not  higher,  during  the  night,  by  an  unnecessary 
use  of  fire  heat,  and  the  sashes  thrown  open  in  the  day  under  the  pretence 
of  giving  air,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower  the  temperature  within 
the  house  below  that  kept  up  during  the  night.  Than  such  nothing  can 
be  worse,  for  vegetables  as  well  as  animals  require  repose,  and  the  proper 
season  for  that  is  during  the  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  sun. 

That  plenty  of  air  is  indispensable  cannot  be  doubted,  but  very  few 
rightly  understand  its  effects  or  its  application.  A  very  small  aperture 
will  admit  sufikient  air  to  change  the  whole  volume  vrithin  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary  hot-house,  and  this  may  be  done  without  materially  redudqg 
the  temperature*  A  house  properly  ventilated  should  have  the  means 
both  at  front  and  back,  and  the  most  simple  as  well  as  most  philosophical 
is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  which  consists  of  wooden  ven- 
tilators built  in  the  front  parapet  wall,  near  the  ground  level,  by  which 
the  colder  and  heavier  air  is  admitted  into  the  house,  while  by  opening 
corresponding  ventilators  built  in  the  back  wall  near  the  top,  ttie  impure, 
heated,  and  consequently  lighter  air  escapes.    It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
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open  either  of  these  Tery  widely ;  if  each  if  opened  to  the  extent  of  one 
inch  in  cold  weether,  a  considerable  change  of  air  will  take  ^noe  wkbin 
an  hour,  without  materially  lowering  the  temperatnre  of  the  hooaCy  aad 
it  is  at  all  times  better  to  open  eeveral  of  them  to  that  extent,  than 
only  to  open  a  few  to  a  much  greater.  By  the  former  method,  the  change 
is  more  nniform  and  gradual ;  by  the  latter  it  is  man  snddraiy  besides 
the  iijory  likely  to  be  done  to  the  trees  by  a  strong  current  of  cold  air 
rushing  in  upon  them,  which  has  not  time  to  become  warmed  in  passiBg 
over  the  flues  or  hot-water  pipes.  Indeed,  in  very  eariy  forcing,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  have  fine  wire  or  thick  gauze  blinds  placed  within  the 
front  ventilators,  as  they  break  the  current  of  the  air,  and  tend  to  its  more 
equal  diflhsion.  Great  attention  should  also  be  paid,  particularly  early  in 
the  season,  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere :  in  still  and  mild  days  the 
Tcntilaton  may  be  opened  much  more  widely  than  in  keen,  cold,  cutting, 
windy  weather.  It  is  a  most  erroneous  practice,  although  of  daily  ooenr- 
rence,  to  ventilate  houses  by  pulling  down  the  top  lights  a  foot  or  more, 
while  all  the  front  ones  are  kept  shut ;  it  is  also  so,  but  in  a  less  degree, 
to  adopt  this  system  reversed.  In  regard  to  regulating  the  temperatnre, 
as  above  laid  down  by  Abercrombie  a  century  ago,  we  may  here  observe, 
that  so  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  it,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Knight  was  induced  to  reprobate  the  practice,  and  to  write  an  eiceUent 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  amongst  his  other  valnahle 
papers,  published  in  the  Traiuaetioiu  of  the  I/mdon  HoriicuUural  Soeieif. 

In  regard  to  ripening  peaches  under  glass,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an 
excellent  rule  to  have  the  roof  sashes  moveable,  for  the  double  puipoee  of 
taking  them  entirely  off  during  winter,  that  is,  the  period  from  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  until  just  before  the  trees  are  to  be  put  into  a  state 
of  excitement  for  the  succeeding  crop,  and  also  that  they  be  partially 
removed  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  should  that  take  place  after  the  end 
of  May.  Mr.  Knight's  practice  was  as  follows : — "  When  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  [which  with  him  vnis  about  the  second  week  in  July]  I  gradually 
expose  the  house  to  the  open  air,  on  fine  and  dry  days,  by  dravdng  down 
the  lights  as  much  as  convenient  in  the  day,  and  shutting  them  again  in 
the  evening.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  fruit  both  flavour  and  cdour." 
The  system  of  removing  the  glass  entirely  is  not  to  be  recommended 
Unless  the  weather  be  unusually  fine  and  settled,  as  heavy  dashing  rains 
would  deteriorate  the  fiavour,  as  well  as  probably  displace  the  fruit  before 
it  be  fully  ripened. 

The  Peach  has  been  successfully  forced  in  pots,  containing  not  less  tiian 
a  cubic  foot  of  rich,  light  mould.    Their  culture  as  standards,  in  the  open 
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lir,  hu  ■ln>  been  tried,  but  witboat  mcceii.  In  rtgui  to  tbe  Kit  of 
miinrity,  or  tbe  time  or  mode  of  gktbering,  rathorltiM  ne  it  vuiance. 
"  Peudiet  ihould  nerer  be  gitbered  unti  jnit  tbont  to  drop  from  tlie 
tree.  TTiey  tre  not  to  be  pulled,  ud  if  they  do  not  come  off  witb  jMt 
piiltilf  four  hind  nnder  them,  and  giving  them  ■  gentle  touiA,  the;  ire 
not  ripe ;  knd  an  miripe  peach  U.  a  vei;  poor  thing.  Some  people  place 
1  net  ilong  in  front  of  the  tree,  tacked  on  one  aide  to  the  nail,  and  anp- 
ported  OB  the  other  with  little  forked  nickt,  in  order  to  catch  the  fruit 
*hen  tbej  Ml,  and  to  prevent  brruang.  And  tbit  !■  a  very  good 
var  when  yon  have  not  time  to  make  an  individual  eiaminatiDn  of  tbe 
fnili ;  but  if  one  tk\l  npon  koother  a  bruiting  taket  place,  in  iinte  of  tbe 
mgt<i>S  "f  ^^  B^"  ^°  gathering  peachea."  Bogert  aaya,  "  much  care 
ii  aeceattrr,  lert  they  are  bmised ;  clean  gloves  should  be  voni ;  tbe 
hmd  placed  bebnr  the  fruit  ahoold  be  gently  rtised,  which  will  detach  it, 
if  ripe  enongh,  without  any  fwce.  When  gathered,  each  fruit  ahould  be 
laid  on  its  baie,  and  on  some  moss  or  other  aofc  material."  Tbe  late 
Viniam)  irf  Pitmaaton  aaya,  "  Should  the  season  prove  wet  when  the 
pesdita  are  ripe,  they  ahould  be  gathered,  and  pieced  in  a  dry,  aiiy  room 
Wlire  they  be  eaten."  Nicol  and  some  other*  recommend  a  peacli 
githerer,  and  a  Trench  aatbor,  quoted  by  Sir  Joseph  Banki,  observes, 
"  Pcacbei  are  never  eaten  in  perfection  if  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree ; 
iLej  ibonld  be  gathered  jnat  before  they  are  quite  soft,  and  kept  at  least 
tweutfJoDT  hoon  in  the  fruit  chamber."  When  gathered  they  ahould  be 
hid  andean  sbeett  of  eoft  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  fruit  room,  undl 
Kit  la  the  table  for  use. 


THE  PINEAPPLE. 

It  ia  Muevhat  extnordiiiuy  that  the  time  of  the  iatrodnctioii  (^  > 
fruit,  even  into  Burope.  of  so  mach  SMmiag  importance  to  the  Innin  of 
the  timea,  and  which  cannot  be  coeridered  of  remote  date,  aboulil  bt 
alouMt  unknown.  That  the  Pine,  in  the  strictest  aense,  ia  a  natin  of  tl" 
New  World,  few  we  believe  will  deny.  That  it  is  found  in  great  ibu- 
dance  ia  many  parts  of  Africa,  is  alto  well  aacertained,  hot  ^lat  tie 
doubts  as  to  its  being  iadigeDOOB  there,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  put  <>' 
the  Old  World.  The  fiuitl  of  Africa  were  well  Inown  to  the  indeats. 
and  most  of  them  have  been  described  by  the  authors  who  wrote  on  tiK 
plants  of  India,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy.  We,  however,  til 
no  reference  to  the  fruit  in  ques^n,  and  had  it  existed  there  an  be  do 
doubt  but  its  name,  at  leaat,  would  have  been  recorded.  It  ia  alio  aov 
{band  wild  in  the  West  Indian  ialandB,  bot  in  this  case  we  have  BatiA^ 
tory  prooft  of  its  being  an  imported  plant. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  Europeans  in  Pent,  where  it  ig  called  anu- 
and  was  by  them  introduced  first  into  the  West,  and  afterwards  into  ibe 
East  Indies,  where  it  haa  been  long  successfully  cultivated.  Paikiuon, 
writing  in  J  6*0,  saya,"  It  was  first  brought  from  Santa  Crur,  in  Brad, 
where  it  is  natural,  both  into  the  West  and  East  Indiea,  being  not  natnnl 
to  either  of  them,  bat  ia  only  manured  there,  and  not  growing  ptentifull]." 
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The  earliest  aocoont  we  haye  of  the  Pine  is  in  the  Unhenai  Hiitofy  qf 
IndiOf  printed  at  Seville,  by  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  who  went  to 
America  in  1513,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  St. 
Domingo.  In  this  work  he  mentions  three  kinds  of  Pine-apples  as  being 
then  known,  the  yoyanui,  Boniama,  and  Yayoffua,  These  the  Spaniards 
designated  by  the  general  name  of  Ptno* ,  and  often  tried  to  send  the 
fruit,  both  in  a  ripe  and  green  state,  to  Spain,  but  without  success.  They 
afterwards  attempted  its  introduction  by  sending  the  crowns,  but  these  > 
also  perished  during  the  voyage. 

The  next  account  we  have  met  with  of  the  Pine,  is  in  a  Hiiiory  qf  the 
New  World,  by  Geronimo  Benzona,  an  Italian,  who  resided  in  Mexico 
from  1541  to  1555,  and  published  his  history  at  Venice,  in  1568.  Andr^ 
Thevet,  a  Frandscan  monk,  has  described  tlus  fruit  under  the  name  of 
Nanoif  and  also  informs  us  that  in  his  time,  1555-6,  it  was  <^n  pre- 
served in  sugar.  The  year  following,  Jean  de  Lery,  a  Huguenot  priest, 
makes  frequent  mention  of  it,  and  describes  it  to  be  a  fruit  of  such  ex- 
ceUenoe,  that  the  gods  might  luxuriate  upon  it,  and  which  should  only 
be  gathered  by  the  hand  of  a  Venus.  F.  Hernandez,  being  despatched  by 
Philip  XL  of  Spain  to  Mexico,  amongst  other  valuable  information  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  transmitted  to  Europe  drawings  of 
this  fruit,  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of  MautatU,  or  Pinea  ItuUea. 

From  all  that  can  be  now  learned  in  regard  to  the  native  country  of  the 
Pine,  it  would  appear  to  be  evidently  a  native  of  the  New  World,  as  it 
was  not  even  heard  of  by  name  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

The  Chinese  cultivated  the  Pine  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  it  was 
attempted  in  Europe,  but  they  acknowledge  having  received  it  from  South 
America.  It  is  thus  described  by  Father  Athanasius  Kircher : — **  They 
have  in  China  a  tree  called  Kofftn,  yielding  fruit  twice  a  year,  which,  by 
inversion,  thrusts  forth  the  seed  or  kernels,  like  warts,  or  such  ex- 
crescences, on  the  outside  of  the  fruit,  and  is  common  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  who  call  it  Ananas,  but  the  Chinese  call  it  Fam-poh-Mie : 
it  groweth  in  the  provinces  Quantung,  Kiangsi,  and  Fokien,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  Peru ;  the  tree  on  which  it  groweth  is 
not  a  shrub,  but  an  herb,  like  unto  Carduus ;  they  call  it  Carfriq/blion, 
whose  fruit  groweth  on  its  stalk,  of  so  pleasant  and  exquisite  a  taste  that 
it  may  easily  obtain  the  pre-eminence  amongst  the  most  noble  fruits  of 
India  and  China ;  the  productive  faculty  is  innate  in  all  the  parts  thereof, 
for  not  only  the  seeds  shed  on  the  ground,  but  its  sprout  being  planted, 
produce  the  like  fruits." 

Afrelios,  a  learned  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  George 
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Don,  and  the  late  Josq»h  Salnne,  Esq.,  appear  to  be  of  one  opiuMi  in 
regard  to  the  Pine  being  indigenous  to  Africa.  Afselins  says  the  Fine  is 
cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  also  grow  wild. 
Mr.  George  Don  states  that  they  are  so  abundant  in  the  vroodi  there, 
that  the  passage  as  often  obstmcted  by  them,  and  that  they  grow  vigour- 
oosly,  and  produce  fruit  abundantly.  Mr.  Sabine,  in  HortieuUwrd  Tnn- 
aetkmi,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  edible  fruits  of  Sierra  Leone,  stjs, 
''  The  profusion  in  vrhich  these  plants  are  found,  both  in  frequented  lad 
nnfrequented  places,  sanctions  the  opinion  which  is  ccHnmoiilT  oter- 
tained  in  the  colony,  that  they  are  not  of  foreign  origin,  but  in^genoiu 
inhabitants."  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  seieirtific 
botanists,  who  hold  that  the  Pine-apple  has  been  carried  from  Sooth 
America  into  both  Africa  and  Asia.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  an  exotic  should  have  established  itself,  as  they  have  assumed  all 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  a  native  of  those  regions,  and  wm 
especially  that  it  should  have  sported  into  varieties  (as  is  the  case  nMve 
particulariy  in  parts  of  Asia)  so  remarkably  different  fri>m  any  that  ve 
known  to  exist  in  the  countries  of  which  alone  they  are  supposed  to  be 
the  original  inhabitants.  **  Two  sorts  of  pine-apples  axe  cultivated  bf  the 
colonists  at  Sierra  Leone,— one  called  the  white,  and  the  other  the  UkIi 
pine-apple ;  they  are  not  so  large  as  those  produced  in  England,  hot  hive 
a  superior  flavour.  The  irild  varieties  are  numerous.''  LoxaneBO  mes- 
tions  a  variety  of  pine  which  occurs  in  Cochin  China,  which  oontinDes 
quite  green  when  ripe,  with  a  white  flesh,  from  which  it  would  appeir, 
that  not  only  are  they  cultivated  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  but  that  they  have  there  also  sported  into  varieties. 

Linnaeus  gives  Surinam  and  New  Spain  as  the  native  countiitf  of  the 
Pine,  but  how  they  migrated  to  countries  so  remote,  although  eojoyini 
nearly  an  equal  degree  of  temperature,  is,  vire  believe,  totally  uaknowiL 

How  the  Pine  found  its  way  into  Europe  is,  even  now,  as  little  hao^ 
as  its  introduction  into  Africa  or  Asia.  We  have,  however,  some  ditt<^ 
guide  ns  in  this  respect. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Le  Cour,  of  L^^' 
in  Holland,  procured  plants,  as  some  say,  direct  from  America,  hot  ac- 
cording to  others,  and,  we  think,  vrith  greater  probability,  from  the  We^ 
Indies,  and  cultivated  them  at  Driehock,  his  country  seat  The  fr^ 
attempt  of  Le  Cour  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  was  to  gn* 
them  vrithout  bottom  heat,  as  dry  stove  plants :  he  had,  however,  i^' 
wards,  recourse  to  low  pits  and  tanner's  bark,  and  soon  aftorwardi  po^ 
Ulhed  a  work,. in  which  he  details  his  mode  of  culture,  and  gives  ^ 
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of  his  pits.     It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  gardens  of  England  were 
supplied  from  Le  Gout's. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  to  have  been  in  his 
time  introduced  into  Europe :  he  nevertheless  particularly  mentions  it 
in  his  "  Essay  on  Plantations  and  Colonies/'  but  is  silent  as  to  having 
seen  the  fruit,  which,  had  it  been  in  England,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  unknown  to  him.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Protector  Cromwell,  about 
1657,  received  a  present  of  pine-apples,  but  these  were  in  all  probability 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Holland. 

Some  have  found  a  very  circuitous  route  for  its  introduction,  and  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  brought  by  the  East  India  Company  of  the  United 
Provinces  frxmi  China,  when  they  returned  from  their  first  embassy  to 
that  country.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the 
secretary  to  that  embassy,  John  Nievhoff,  mentioning  this  fruit  particu- 
larly, and  it  appears  he  also  gave  an  ^igraving  of  the  Ananas  plant  in  his 
history  of  that  embassy,  from  which  work  the  following  description  is 
taken  :— '  **  Here  grows  a  well-tasted  fruit,  called  Ananas,  which  was  first 
brought  from  the  West  unto  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  now  to  be  had 
in  great  abundance.  It  ia  about  the  bigness  of  a  dtron,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  well  scented ;  foil  of  juice,  and  pleasant  in  taste,  if  eaten  when 
ripe ;  for  it  is  much  like  unto  strawberries  with  wine  and  sugar.  Upon 
the  top  it  is  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance is  not  unlike  an  artichoke,  but  without  any  pricks  at  the  comers ; 
tbB  middlemost  stalk,  bdng  the  biggest,  upon  which  the  fruit  grows,  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  has  fifteen  or  sixteen  leaves.  Round  about  this 
stalk  grow  other  lesser  stalks,  with  young  fruit  upon  each.  Whosoever 
vrill  eat  of  this  fruit,  must  first  of  all  take  off  the  outward  skin,  and  then 
cat  into  pieces,  and  so  infuse  them  in  vdne,  or  water,  to  draw  out  the 
biting  quality  that  is  in  it,  otherwise  it  will  make  blisters  upon  the  tongue ; 
nor  is  that  all,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to  eat  much  of  it,  because  it  is 
apt  to  bring  on  dysentery.  And  though  this  fruit  be  hot,  yet  the  leaves 
thereof  are  cooling,  having  a  sour  and  corrosive  quality,  which  is  only 
found  in  cooling  herbs ;  and  the  main  hazard  is  produced  by  its  pleasant- 
ness, which  is  such,  that  it  will  melt  in  the  month  like  sugar.'' 

The  celebrated  Evelyn  has  furnished  us  with  what  may  be  safely  con- 
sidered as  correct  data  in  regard  to  its  first  appearance  in  Britain : — '*  I 
first  saw,"  says  that  interesting  writer,  **  the  famous  queen  pine  brought  from 
BarbadoeS)  and  presented  to  his  majesty,  but  the  first  that  were  seen  in  Eng- 
land were  those  sent  to  Cromwell,  four  years  since." — Diary t  9th  August, 
1661.    And  quoting  from  the  same  interesting  work,  July  19th,  1660^ 

t2 


[Chads  IL]  gave  to  the  InaA 

bykbiuqatftf  £iuMri]i  tbe  praence, 

Ae  Xnf  Pmt,  powing  in  Bufndoa 

I  kad  BCfcr  seen.     [It  appean 

tUa  to  hacie  been  the  JTiiy  Fine^  ai 

thk  coantiy,  from  a  seed  taken  torn 

tnm  the  West  Indies  to  Henzy  Heathcote, 

it  np^  vas  pleaaed  to  gim  me  a  piece  tnm 

o^  holin  asyopinioBit  &]Is&r short  of  those 

deaerihed  in  Captain  ligon's  histwy, 

it  wifjkt,  or  certainly  was,  mnch  impaiied  in 

tUs  it  is  dear  that  this  vas  an  imported  fruit. 

f^ /Vntfs,  thinks  it  probable  that  it  vas  from 

that  Boae,  the  loyal  gardener,  raised  die  first 

frwted  in  Ihgland,  if  not  in  Europe.    This  opinion  is  lieaaUe 

Bs  that  diey  were  leoeifcd  from 
Leyden,  and  int  odtifated  here  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Bkhmond, 
aboot  1715.  Tfaii  opinioB  is  strengdicned  by  Googe  tiie  biatorian,  who 
saya  that  il  vas  Sr  Matthew  De^er  who  iiist  introdnced  the  coteire 
of  the  Ananas;  and  also  fioBs  the  circinnstance  of  a  voik  being  poMiihed 
in  1726»intitlBd'*  An  Aeeoont  of  the  Ananas,  or  West  Indian  Pine-a^e, 
as  it  now  flourishes  in  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  Garden,  at  Bichnwnd,  la 
Sancy,  under  die  care  of  Heniy  Tdende." 

There  are  two  cnriooa  paintings  stiU  in  good  preservation,  repreaentiiig 
Boae,  the  royal  gardener,  presenting  on  his  knees  a  pine-ai^le  to  King 
CSiaries.  One  of  these,  and  in  all  probability  the  original,  ia  in  the  ooU 
lection  at  Kemringfam  Palace ;  and  the  other,  which  fonoed  pact  of  the 
collection  of  the  cddnated  Horace  WaJ^ole,  represents  the  same  penoa 
presenting  to  King  Charles,  in  a  garden,  in  front  of  his  palace  at  Ham, 
attended  by  two  of  his  fimHnite  breed  of  spaniels,  a  pine-apple,  whidi 
win  prore  the  rarity  of  the  frnit  and  the  importance  of  the  present.  Yft 
hare,  however,  no  positive  proofr  of  these  being  the  produce  of  the  royal 
garden,  and  should  be  rather  inclined  to  think  they  were  not,  or  if  8(S 
that  the  jdants  which  prodnced  them  had  been  lost.  The  SloaaeiB 
MSS.  in  the  British  Moseum,  inform  us  that  the  pine  was  not  introduced 
untQ  the  year  1690,  when  the  Earl  of  Portland  procored  plants  tnm 
Holland.  There  is  also  a  painting  by  Netscher,  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  of  a  landscape,  with  a  pine-apple,  stated  to  have  bear  the 
first  fruited  in  Britain,  and  which  was  produced  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  aboTC  noticed. 
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Had  Rose  fruited  the  Pine-apple  so  early  as  is  supposed,  it  is  singular 
that  it  should  have  been  so  soon  after  lost,  and  still  more  so  that  it  had 
not  been  known  to  Lady  Mary  Montague,  as  it  would  appear  that  that 
intelligent  lady  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  such  a  fruit  till  she  saw 
it  serred  up  in  the  dessert  at  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  table,  in  1716, 
when  on  her  journey  to  Constantinople.  The  high  rank  this  extraordinary 
female  held  in  society  placed  her  in  the  way  of  either  seeing  or  hearing 
of  this  froit,  however  rare.  Her  having  noticed  them  in  Hanover  proved 
their  cultivation  to  have  been  known  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable  but  those  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  as  well  as  those  pre- 
sented to  Cromwell,  came  from  thence,  and  that  the  paintings  of  Rose 
and  his  royal  master  had  no  reference  whatever  to  his  being  the  first 
oiltivator. 

Abercrombie  distinctly  says,  that  **  Holland  was  the  first  European 
country  where  the  culture  of  this  plant  was  attempted,  and  the  tempera- 
tare  of  heat  discovered  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  fruiting  state,  and  from 
which  country  we,  here  in  England,  were  supplied  Ifvith  the  first  plants, 
and  hints  for  its  culture,  in  which  we  have  so  greatly  improved  as  to 
equal,  if  not  excel,  all  other  countries  of  Europe." 

The  introduction  of  the  Pine  is  stated  in  the  Horttu  Keufentis  to  have 
been  so  early  as  1690,  by  Mr.  fientick,  but  it  is  to  be  only  considered  in 
this  case  as  merely  a  botanical  plant.  To  those  who  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  pamphlet  published  in  1726,  on  the  method  of 
growing  the  Ananas,  as  practised  by  Sir  M.  Decker,  we  can  refer  them  to 
*'A  General  Treatise  of  Agriculture,  Husbandry,  and  Gardening,''  by 
Professor  Bradley,  published  in  London,  1757,  p.  433,  where  a  pretty  fiiU 
account  of  Mr.  Telende's  practice  will  be  found,  with  additional  notes,  by 
Bradley.  The  same  authority  informs  us  that,  in  1730,  pine  stoves  of 
different  kinds  were  established  in  all  the  principal  English  gardens ;  and 
those  in  the  Chelsea  botanical  garden,  then  under  the  direction  of  Philip 
Miller ;  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  near  Croydon,  Surrey ;  Mr.  Fairchild,  at  Hoxton ; 
John  Blackburn,  Esq.,  in  Lancashire,  are  particularly  mentioned.  As 
a  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  improvements  in  fines,  we  may 
notice  here  that  Fairchild  **  raised  his  fire  fines  above  the  surface  of  the 
floor  of  the  stove,  which  carries  very  good  reason  along  with  it ;  for  first, 
as  these  fines  ave  not  buried  in  the  earth,  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
raising  damps  in  the  house ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  any  damps  should 
rise  there  by  any  other  means,  the  dry  heat  which  will  proceed  from  such 
flues  will  rectify  it,  and  render  it  fit  for  plants,  by  quickening  its  motion ; 
for  the  more  rarified  any  fiuid  is,  the  quicker  is  its  motion ;  so  the  less 
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nrified  it  is,  so  much  slower  it  is,  or  the  greater  stagnation,  and  may 
«eoome  so  dense  by  extreme  cold,  as  to  haye  no  motion  at  all,  and  lie 
utirely  fixed."  This  may  be  taken  as  the  first  improTcment  in  flues  of 
which  this  oountiy  can  boast.  Justice,  in  his  Briiuh  Garden^ » IHreeionfi 
published  in  1744,  informs  us  that  pine  stoves  had  been  then  erected  in 
Scotland,  and  gives  the  plan  of  one  erected  by  him  in  his  own  garden, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  Pine  was  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  North 
Britain. 

Mkdicinal  Pbopbbties  and  Uses. — ^The  medicinal  properties  of  the 
Pine  are  stated  by  Dr.  Wright,  who  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying 
them  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  of  a  detersive  quality,  and  are  better  fitted 
to  dean  the  mouth  and  gums  than  any  gargle  whatever.  Thear  uses  in 
domestic  economy  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  notice 
here :  we  may,  however,  state,  that  in  the  West  Indies  they  are  much  used 
to  flavour  rum,  and  a  palatable  wine  is  made  from  them,  almost  equal  to 
Malmsey.  In  Britain  it  is  made  into  marmalades,  and  is  also  preserved 
in  sugar.  The  usual  mode  of  serving  them  up  for  use  at  the  dessert  is, 
to  cut  them  into  thin  horizontal  slices,  paring  the  outer  rind  off  with  a 
knife,  and  serving  it  to  the  guest  with  a  fork.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
slices  are  cut  obliquely,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  pips,  and  this  mode 
is  now  often  followed  in  this  country  also. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  import  the  firuit  of  the  Pine  into 
this  country  from  the  tropics.  The  most  successful  we  recollect  to  have 
heard  of  is  related  by  Philips,  in  his  Hutory  qf  Fruits : — **  This  fruit  wis 
for  the  first  time  imported,  as  au  article  of  commerce,  from  the  Bermuda 
islands,  in  the  summer  of  1820.  The  importation  consisted  of  about 
four  hundred  pine-apples,  of  the  species  called  the  Green  Providence. 
These  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Mart,  of  Oxford  Street,  fruiterer,  who  in- 
formed the  author  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  arrived  in  good 
condition.  We  observed  that  those  pines  that  were  packed  with  the  roots, 
arrived  in  a  better  state  than  others  that  were  cut  off  in  the  usual  manner." 
May  not  those  who  have  to  send  their  fruit  to  a  distance,  say,  for  example, 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  London,  take  a  hint  fr^m  this  drcumstance  ?-^ 
and  may  we  not  yet  expect  to  see  a  regular  supply  for  our  pnblic  markets 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  by  steam  ? 

Varieties. — Taylor,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ananas,  published  in  1769, 
describes  five  varieties ;  Miller,  in  1 737,  describes  five  varieties ;  Speechly, 
in  1796,  describes  fourteen ;  Nicol,  in  1822,  describes  ten ;  6.  landley, 
in  1831,  describes  thirty-seven;  Rogers,  in  1834,  describes  nine.  The 
Encyclopedia  qf  Gardening^  in  1835,  describes  eleven,  and  enumerates,  in 
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a  systematic  table,  fifty -two  sorts;  and  Mr.  Munro,  in  Hortieultural 
Soeieti/'s  TremsaetiorUf  the  whole  number  gro^ng  in  these  gardens,  with 
a  Tiew  to  determine  the  correct  nomenclature, — no  less  than  fifty-two 
kinds,  from  which  he  selects  the  Queen,  Moscow  Queen,  Black  Jamaica, 
Brown  Sugar  Loaf,  Ripley,  St.  Vincent,  Black  Antigua,  Enville,  Lemon 
Queen,  and  White  Providence,  as  being  the  best. 

The  following  is  the  excellent  classification  drawn  up  by  Donald  Munro, 
principal  director  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  and 
published  in  vol.  L  part  ii,  Second  Seriet  of  these  Transactions. 

Species  T. — Ananassa  bracteata. 
1.  Scarlet  (or  JBrcftri/Jaji). 

Species  II.— Ananassa  debilis. 
3.  Wave-leaved. 

Species  III.— Ananassa  lacida. 
3.  King.    4.  Fisherwick  striped  Globe. 

Species  IV.— Ananassa  sativa. 

*  Leaeei  tpindeu,    (a)  Flovert  purple* 
5.  Havannah.    6.  Smooth  Havannah. 

(6)  Flowers  lilae,  nearly  white.    Fruit  globular* 
7.  Green  Antigua. 

'   Fruit  pyramidal, 
8.  Striped  smooth-leaved  Sugar-loaf. 

*^  Leaves  with  minute  spinet  (about  eleven  in  an  inch  on  an  average). 

(a)  Flowers  purple.    Fruit  oval. 
9.  White  Providence.    10.  Green  Java.    11.  Black  Jamaica. 

Fruit  cylindrical. 
12.  Orange  Sugar-loaf.    13.  Downton  Havannah. 

Fruit  pyramidal. 
14.  New  Jamaica. 

(b)  Flowers  lilac, 
15.  NewDemerara.    16.  Striped  Surinam. 

***  Leaves  with  middle-sized  spines  (about  six  or  seven  in  an  inch  on  an  average). 

(a)  Flowers  purple.    Fruit  cylindrical, 

17.  Sierra  Leone.    18.  Anson^s.    19.    Montserrat.    20.  Trooper's  Helmet. 

Fruit  pyriunid€U, 
21.  Green  Providence.    22.  St.  Vincent. 

(b)  Flowers  lilac.    Fruit  cylindrical, 

^*  Globe.   34.  Lemon  Queen.    35.  Otaheite.    26.  Surinam.    27.  Bucks  Seedhng 

Globe. 
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FfitU  psfnmidaL 
SB.  Brown-lMTMl  Sogtr-kwf.    ».  Brown  Sngar-VmL    90.  Meaty-lesved  Sngir- 
kMf.    SI.  Black  Sogtr-loaf.     sa.  Striped-lMTed  Sogw-kMif.      SS.  Trinidad. 
S4.  Burks  Seedling.  ».  Boville.    86.  New  BnviUe.   87.  Spring  Gxwe  EDTiOe. 
88.  Lord  Bagot's  SeedUny.    89.  Blytblield  Onmge. 

****  Lemfti  wUk  Uarge^ridgtd  §pine9  (dboutfour  in  an  iacA  an  an  aaerage). 

(a)  Flomert  parpU, 
40.  Black  Antigua.    41.  Welbeck  Seedling.    43.  Bipley. 

{h)  Flawen  ttiae.   FruU  §U>hmlar, 
48.  Roaaian  Globe.    44.  Russian  Cocksoomb. 

FnM  qfUndrieai, 
45.  Queen.     46.  Ripley's   Queen.     47.  Green  Queen*     48.  Miiboow   Queen. 
49.  Striped  Queen.    90.  SilTer-striped  Queen.    61.  Antigua  Queen.    63.  Bhwd 
Red. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  scarcely  deserve  caltiYation,  unless  considered  st 
plants  of  ornament,  or  where  a  fhll  catalogue  of  Pines  is  intended  to  be 
cnltiTated.  The  Scarlet  Brazilian,  which  has  only  been  a  few  yesn 
introduced,  produces  a  fruit  from  three  to  fiye  pounds  weight.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Wave-leaved  Kne,  neither  of  which  is  yet  very  com- 
mon. The  King  has  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  Miller,  but  is  not 
worth  house-room,  although  it  sometimes  produces  fruit  from  three  to  four 
pounds  weight,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  starting.  It  appears  to  require 
less  water  and  a  greater  heat  thsn  most  other  sorts.  The  Fisheiwick 
Striped  Globe  ib  a  handsome-growing,  erect  plant,  and  readily  distin- 
guished from  all  others.  We  have  had  it  several  years  in  cultivation,  bat 
have  never  seen  a  frnit  of  it. 

It  is  from  amongst  the  varieties  of  Ananaata  tativa,  that  now  fbUow, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  best  and  most  profitable  sorts. 


SBLBCT  LIST  OF  PINS-APPLB8. 

1.  Havannab.  [i9yfi.,SnioothAntiinia,  Brown  Havannah,  Smooth-leaved  Antigua; 
and  Ripley,  Old  King,  Common  King,  of  many  collections.  It  bas  no  alfinitr 
to  the  Ripley,  and  can  only  be  confounded  with  the  Old,  or  Common  King,  from 
its  green  colour,  and  having  few  or  no  spines.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  aome 
conftuion  between  the  Havannah  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Greea 
Antigua.]— Leaves,  narrow,  light  green,  conBiderably  mottled  with  brown; 
spines,  few  only,  towards  the  points  of  the  leaves  often  spindess ;  fruit,  cyfia- 
drical,  large,  weighing  flrom  three  to  five  pounds;  pips,  large,  and  Tery  flat; 
flesh,  pale,  lemon-coloured,  not  very  juicy,  nor  a  first-rate  pine. 

9.  Green  Antigua,  [i^..  Smooth  Green  Havannal^  Smooth-leaved  Green  Aa> 
tigna.]— Leaves,  long,  narrow,  and  succulent,  extremely  brittte;  spines,  fet 
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or  none ;  Howen,  lilac,  nearly  wbite;  fruit,  i^lolnilar  and  large,  tram  three  to 
five  pounds  weight ;  pipe,  flat  and  broad,  rich  yellowish  green,  when  not  OTer> 
ripened ;  flesh,  pale  yellowish ;  flavour,  excellent.  The  plant  is  tender,  requiring 
to  be  handled  carefully,  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  broken,  which  is  very 
ii^nrions  to  this  sort.    In  oar  opinion  one  of  the  best  of  pines. 

8.  White  Providence.  [Syn.,  New  Providence,  Providence  Mealy-leaved  Provi- 
dence.]—Leaves,  very  large,  broad,  and  spreading,  very  mealy,  peculiarly 
tinged  with  purple,  when  in  a  good  growing  state,  very  brittle,  and  liable  to  be 
broken,  which  should  be  careAilly  avoided ;  spines,  small,  thickly  set ;  fhiit, 
very  large;  pips,  very  broad  and  flat,  scarcely  prqjecting  at  all;  the  largest 
pine  in  cultivation,  if  we  except  the  Trinidad ;  colour,  dark  green  while  growing, 
reddish  yellow  when  ripe ;  flavour,  very  inferior  to  aU  other  pines.  Speechly 
informs  us,  page  8,  **  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  sort  requires  so  long  a 
period  to  bring  it  to  a  fruiting  state,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that  they  do 
not  Gome  into  fruit  before  the  flfth  or  sixth  year."  We  have  found  it  quits 
the  reverse,  as  with  us  it  fruits  within  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  and  is  more 
apt  to  start  while  young  than  any  other  kind  we  know.  A  pine  requiring  flvs 
or  six  years'  growth  can  never  be  worth  cultivating.  Many  extraordinary 
reports  have  been  published  as  to  the  weight  of  this  pine:  Mr.  lindley,  w« 
think,  is  near  the  truth  when  he  states  the  weight  at  tram  six  to  eight  pounds ; 
^bat  it  frequently,"  he  adds,  "  under  good  mansgement,  attains  the  weight  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.*' 

4.  Black  Jamaica.  {JSjfn.,  Montserrat,  Black  Baibadoes,  Jamaica.]— Leaves,  very 
long,  marked  with  dark  purple,  tapering  very  much  towards  the  point,  some- 
what keel-shaped,  and  rather  mealy;  spines,  very  small,  short,  and  regular; 
fruit,  large,  somewhat  pyramidal,  or  oval,  depressed  at  the  ends,  from  three 
to  four  pounds  weight,  often  more ;  dark  olive  while  growing,  brownish  yellow 
when  ripe ;  pips,  flat,  very  large ;  flesh,  deep  yellow ;  scales,  covering  one-third 
of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  lengthened  points ;  flavour,  excellent.  One  at  the 
most  valuable  of  pines,  and  much  better  adapted  for  firuiting  during  winter  than 
most  others.  Crown,  large  and  spreading,  and  very  mealy.  It  was  justly  re- 
marked by  Speedily,  **  that  there  is  a  singularity  in  this  pine  which  enhances 
its  value,  viz.,  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  even  during  winter,  it  produces  a 
frnit  much  more  swelled  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  sorts,  and  is 
not  liable  to  suffer  by  decay  or  imperfection,  either  in  the  firnit  or  the  stock,  as 
is  usual  with  those  of  the  other  sorts  in  a  season  when  the  sun's  power  is  not 
great."  This  excellent  sort  requires  rather  more  heat  than  the  varieties  of 
Queens  and  some  others.    It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

^  New  Jamaica.  [Syn.,  St.  Kitts,  Brown  Antigua,  New  Black  Jamaica,  Bnglish 
Globe,  Montserrat  of  some  gardens,  St.  Vincent's  Sugar-loaf,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Munro's  paper,  Mr.  Bae's  St.  Vincent's.]— This  is  the  Black  Jamaica  of 
Speechly.  **  It  differs  fh>m  the  Black  Jamaica  in  the  colour  of  the  leaf, 
wUch  is  rather  palei^  and  in  the  margins  being  slightly  reflexed.  The  flmit  is 
pyramidal,  and  slightly  mealy.  The  colour,  black,  on  approaching  maturity, 
dumging  to  that  of  a  dark  orange;  pips,  differ  from  those  of  Speechly 's  variety 
by  being  half  covered  with  the  scales,  and  rather  more  prominent  and  angular ; 
flesh,  pale  yellow,  somewhat  opaque,  slightly  fibrous,  sweet,  a  little  add,  but 
very  pleasant,  rich,  and  highly-flavoured ;  crown,  middle-sized ;  leaves,  rather 
nomerons  and  spreading*   An  excellent  summer  fhiit,  but  is  apt  to  become 
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•.  MoniaerFBL  [Sfm^  Gqie  Goast,  Bed  B^ky,  New  R^dey,  Cochineal,  Bnifl; 
The  Copper,  Copper-«olo«red  Anft^na,  Bogwaip*  and  St.  Kitta,  King,  Sonatn, 
and  MahMya  of  aooM  eoDectiena.]— Leavea,  longish,  somewhat  ked-shaped, 
gtooBf  green,  tinged  with  brown ;  spinea,  paiticQlarly  daric,  which  soffideutly 
distingmahes  it  from  every  Oder  pine;  frnit,  cylindrical,  oftoi  broadest  at  the 
top,  and  tapering  downwards;  from  fluee  to  fire  poimds  weight ;  dark  green, 
and  very  mealy,  taming  when  ripe  ton  pale  orange,  tinged  with  coppa;  pips, 
flat  and  middle*aiied ;  fleBh,lenion-€Oloared,flolid,rathar juicy;  crown, laige, 
npright,  with  many  leaves.  We  have  never  had  a  good  frnit  of  this  sort,  atthoi^ 
we  have  obaerved  it  better  with  other  cnltivatora. 
la  TVooper's  Hebnet  {Syu.,  Hnaaar,  Cockscomb,  Broad-leaved  Java.]— Leaves, 
of  medium  length,  npright,  and  flat,  palish-green,  mealy  on  the  onder-side; 
spines,  medinm-siied,  and  very  regnlar ;  froit,  nmriy  cylindrical,  dark  ochre 
colour  when  ripe;  from  three  to  five  pounds  weight;  pips,  large  and  flat,  rather 
depressed  at  the  centre ;  flesh,  bright  lemon  colour,  juicy,  and  weQ-flavooied ; 
crown,  large,  often  many,  or  proliferous. 

11.  St.  Vincent's.  [89H.,  Green  Olive,  St.  Thomas*,  Green  St.  Vincent's,  Stabton 
Seedling,  Sugar-loaf  Bahama,  and  the  Green  Providence  of  some  collectiona.h- 
Leaves,  rather  longer  than  the  Common  Queen  (although  Speechley  says  that 
they  are  not  longer),  somewhat  keel-shaped,  green  on  the  iq»per  side,  and 
mealy  on  the  under-side ;  fruit,  pyramidal,  dingy  ydlow  when  ripe,  about  three 
pounds  weight ;  pips,  flat,  rather  depressed  at  the  centre ;  flesh,  pale  ydlewi 
juicy,  sweet,  and  high-flavoured ;  crown,  of  medium  size ;  leaves,  nomooos. 

12.  Green  Providence.  [Syn,,  New  Green  Olive,  Wollaton  Providence,  and  the 
Boyal  Providence  and  Green  Antigua  of  some  collections.]— Leaves,  long,  and 
very  broad,  keel-shaped  at  the  base,  terminatii^^  in  a  sharp  point ;  the  upper 
surface  green,  and  the  under  very  mealy,  very  different  from  any  other  pine; 
spines,  regular,  and  of  medium  size;  fruity  broadest  at  the  top,  pale  oraige 
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when  ripe,  from  three  to  six  potmdB  weight ;  pips.  Urge,  and  nlher  promiDent ; 
flesh,  pale  yellow,  sweet  and  well-flavoured ;  crown  smalL  This  is  an  excellent 
summer  frnit,  bnt  does  not  swell  off  well  in  winter. 

13.  Otaheite.  [8$fn.,  Anson's.]— Leaves,  longf,  erect,  not  very  broad,  bnt  of  nearly 
equal  breadth  till  near  the  top,  where  they  terminate  somewhat  abruptly ;  dark, 
browni8h-gjeen,tingfed  with  brown,  very  mealy,  on  the  under-side*,  spines,  very 
regfular;  fruit,  inclining  to  oval,  deep  orange-yellow  when  ripe,  from  four  to 
six  pounds  weight ;  pips,  large  and  flat ;  flesh,  pale  yeUow,  very  Juicy  and  well- 
flavoured;  crown,  small  and  erect,  not  often  proliferous. 

14.  Lemon  Queen.  [Syn.,  White  Barbadoes,  Lemon-coloured  Barbadoes,  Barba- 
does  Queen,  and  Ri[fley's  New  Queen  of  some  collections.]— Leaves,  broad, 
short,  and  very  mealy ;  spines,  six  or  seven  to  the  inch ;  on  some  of  the  leaves 
they  are  incurved ;  Aruit,  ovalish,  pale  lemon-coloured  when  ripe,  firom  three 
to  five  pounds  weight.  The  whole  plant  readily  recogpnized  flrom  all  others  by 
its  leaves,  which  are  grooved  or  channelled,  and  the  manpns  often  involute. 
Pips,  laige  and  flat ;  crown,  medium-sized,  often  proliferous ;  not  a  very  good 
winter  irine. 

15.  Globe.  ISyn.,  Bnglish  Globe.]— Leaves,  narrow,  very  erect,  slightly  keeled, 
requiring  less  room  than  any  other  sort,  from  its  upright  growth ;  bluish-green 
on  the  upper  surface,  very  mealy  on  the  under-side ;  s^nnes,  very  regular ;  fruit, 
globular,  darkish  yellow  when  ripe,  from  three  to  five  pounds  weight.  It  i^hould 
be  careftiUy  watched  when  ripening,  as  it  is  apt  to  roll  on  the  plant,  if  not  cut 
in  time.  With  some  it  is  said  to  be  tardy  in  firuiting,  but  we  have  never  found 
it  80.  Pips,  medium-sized,  slightly  prominent ;  flesh,  yellow.  Juicy,  rich,  and 
agreeably  flavoured ;  crown,  small  and  erect,  seldom  proliferous. 

16.  Brown-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  ISyn.,  Striped-leaved  Sugar-loaf,  Mocha,  and  the 
Brown  Sugar-loaf  and  Antigua  Sugar-loaf  of  some  collections.]— Leaves,  broad, 
Btrong,  somewhat  keel-shaped ;  dark-g^een,  tinged  with  purple,  not  very  mealy; 
spines,  medium-sized  and  reg^r ;  fhiit,  dark  yellow,  inclining  to  orange,  from 
three  to  five  pounds  weight;  pips,  large;  flesh,  deep  yellow,  and  exceedingly 
high-fiavoured ;  crown,  medium-sized,  seldom  proliferous.  A  very  excellent 
pine,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  the  times  of  Miller  and 
Justice. 

17.  Brown  Sugar-loaf.— leaves,  very  much  resembling  the  Bnville,  but  less  mealy, 
and  more  tinged  with  brownish  red.  The  fruit  also  resembles  the  EnviUe,  as  does 
also  the  crown,  but  it  is  superior  to  it  in  flavour,  and  in  this  respect  equal  to 
any  other  of  the  Sugar-loafs,  which  are  all  admired  for  their  excellent  flavour ; 
from  three  to  five  pounds  weight.  This  pine  is  valuable  to  the  cultivator,  as  it 
swells  readily  during  the  winter. 

18.  Black  Sugar-loaf.  [i8^.,  Copper-coloured  Barbadoes.]— The  habit  and  form 
of  the  fruit  somewhat  like  the  last.  An  excellent  summer  sort,  but  does  not 
swell  well  in  winter. 

19.  Striped-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  [Syn.,  Green  striped  Sugar-loaf,  White  Sugar, 
loaf.  Prickly-leaved  Sugar-loaf,  Striped  Sugar-loaf,  Purple-striped  Queen, 
Striped-leaved  from  Jamaica,  Brown-striped  Sugar-loaf,  Bird's-eye  Bahama.]— 
Not  very  dissimilar  to  the  hist  varieties  of  Sugar-loaf  in  the  fhdt ;  the  leaves 
ve  striped,  as  the  name  implies. 

ao»  Mealy-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  ISyn.,  New  Mealy-leaved  Sugar-loaf,  Allen's  Seed- 
ling, White  Sugar-loaf,  Dominica,  and  the  Green  Sugar-loaf,  Anson's,  Brown 
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Svfir-lotf,  tnd  Otaheite  of  tome  ooUectionB.]— LeAvea,  duumelled  or  grooved, 
tinired  with  doll  brown ;  resemblmgr  the  Lemon  Queen  in  habit  more  thtn  anj 
of  the  other  aorta  of  Sngar-loaft ;  fruit,  pale  yellow,  sugar-loaf  shaped*,  from 
three  to  flye  pounds  weight ;  pale  yellow  or  lemon-coloured,  wben  ripe ;  pips, 
niddle-aiied,  llattiah  when  wen  grown,  prominent  and  pointed  when  not 
matordy  grown,  or  when  too  hard  forced,  but  this,— we  may  observe,  is  the  case 
with  most  pines  ao  circnmstanced ;  flesh,  nearly  white^  sUg^htly  aiomatii^  and 
pleasant ;  crown,  small,  and  aeldom  proliferous. 

SI.  Trinidad.  [Spt,,  Pitch  Lake  Pine.]— Leaves,  very  long^  and  stnggimg, 
broad  at  the  base,  narrow  towards  the  top,  keel-duqied,  brownisli  purple  en  flie 
upper  sides,  very  mealy  on  the  under-side ;  si^es,  growing^  almost  in  groups  or 
dusters ;  fruit,  much  lengthened  and  of  a  lai^  Bixe,from  a  fbot  to  fifteen  indies 
In  height,  and  flrom  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter ;  dark  orange,  sligphtly  tinged 
with  red  when  ripe ;  pips,  large,  and  slightly  angular ;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  any 
thing  but  weU«flavoured.  It  is  worth  growing  only  on  account  of  its  large  siie, 
and  its  being  as  yet  rather  rare.    Crown,  very  small. 

n.  BnviUe.  [Syn,,  Old  Bnville,  Bnville  Sugar-loaf,  Cockscomb.]— Leaves,  mednm 
length,  broad,  and  strong,  remarkably  mealy;  spines,  thickly  set  ai^  very 
irregular;  fhiit,  pyramidal,  from  torn  to  seven  pounds  weight,  brownish  red 
when  ripe ;  pips,  large,  and*  slightly  prominent ;  when  well  grown,  the  surfwe 
is  nearly  level ;  flesh,  almost  white ;  flavour,  excdlent ;  crown,  small,  iHmb  it 
eomes  dngie,  but  it  very  fireqnently  comes  proliferous,  having,  porh^ga,  fitm 
twelve  to  twenty  small  semi-crowns.  Next  to  the  Queen,  the  most  pnitabfe 
pine  we  know.  This  excellent  variety  was  originated  tmrn  seed,  at  Enville,  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  Staflbrdshiro,  but  at  what  exact  period  we  know 
not,  but  it  is  evident  since  the  time  of  Speedily,  as  he  makes  no  mentioB  of  it 
in  his  excellent  Treatise,  published  in  1796. 

33.  Black  Antigua.  [Syn,,  Jagged-leaved  Bladi  Jamaica,  Wortley's  West  Indian, 
Brown  Antigua  of  Speechly.]— Leaves,  very  long,  narrow,  and  sharp-pointed, 
iamer  leaves  much  tinged  with  palish  brown,  under  surface  very  mealy ;  ^lines, 
large,  remote  from  each  other;  fruit, inclining  to  oval;  dark  ochre-ooioored 
when  ripe,  flrom  four  to  six  pounds  wtight ;  pips,  voy  large  and  proninent ; 
flesh,  pale  yellow,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured.  One  of  our  best  pines,  but  caie 
should  be  taken  that  it  be  cut  before  it  becomes  too  ripe,  as,  like  the  Globe  ajbove 
noticed,  it  is  apt  to  crack,  and  even  to  rot,  upon  the  plant.  This  obser?aiioB 
applies  to  all  the  sorts  aboundii^:  in  Juices. 

24.  Bipley.  I8yn.,  Indian  Black,  Heaton  House  Montserrat,  Old  Bipley  and 
Montserrat  of  Nicol,  and  Brown  Sugar-loaf  of  some  collections.] — ^Leaves,  lon& 
broad,  and  slightly  recurved,  tinged  with  reddish  brown,  and  very  mealy  on  hotk 
sides ;  spines,  strong  and  irr^^ular,  reflexed  at  the  margins.  Fniit,  oval,  froA 
three  to  five  pounds  weight ;  pale  copper-colour  when  ripe ;  fiesh,  almost  ^^ite, 
with  a  rich  agreeable  flavour ;  crown,  medium-sized,  and  altogether  an  excdkni 
pine,  particularly  for  winter  fordng. 

S5*  Russian  Globe.— Leaves,  short,  broad,  slightly  keeled,  recurving  over  at  tbe 
ends  (which  causes  them  to  take  up  considerable  space),  mudi  ting^  wltb  daik 
brown ;  spines,  long,  thickly  set ;  fimit,  globular,  fh>m  three  to  four  pounds 
weight;  dark  orange,  inclining  to  copper,  when  ripe;  pips,  large  and  flat; 
fleshj  yellow,  very  sweet,  and  slightly  perfumed ;  crown,  very  laiige, 
at  the  top.   A  very  good  pine,  and  swells  wdl  during  winter. 
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90.  BuBsiaa  Cockacomb.— Leaves,  short,  broad,  and  strongs,  sligrhtly  furrowed  and 
revolated  at  the  margins,  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  very  mealy;  spines, 
strong,  and  remote  from  each  other.  Fruit,  globular,  pale  orange  when  ripe, 
from  four  to  six  poands  weight;  pips,  large  and  flat;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  juicy, 
and  richly  flavoured ;  crown,  small.  Although  an  excellent  summer  or  autumn 
fruit,  seldom  swells  well  during  winter. 

27.  Queen.  [Sjfn.,  Narrow-leaved  Queen,  Broad-leaved  Queen,  according  to  Mr. 
Munro,  but  we  think  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  Queen,  some  of  which 
are  not  worth  growing,  particularly  a  short-leaved  sort,  which  produces  many 
suckers;  Old  Queen,  Common  Queen.] — Leaves,  short,  broad,  and  strong, 
thickly  covered  with  meal;  spines,  strong,  remote  from  each  other,  but  at 
regular  distances;  fruit,  cylindrical,  flrom  two  to  four  pounds  weight;  rich, 
deep  yellow  when  ripe ;  pips,  small  and  prominent ;  flesh,  pale  yellow.  Juicy, 
and  high-flavoured;  crown,  medium-sized,  seldom  proliferous.  Certainly  the 
most  valuable  of  all  pines  for  ordinary  purposes. 

28.  Ripley's  Queen,  as  it  is  erroneously  written,  instead  of  Bipley  Queen,  as  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Bipley  estate  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  considered  as 
indigenous  to  that  locality.  "  It  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  slight 
variety  of  the  common  Queen ;  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  a  clearer  green 
colour  than  the  former,  and  the  plant  is  not  so  subject  to  throw  up  suckers.  It 
ia  an  excellent  variety,  and  much  cultivated."— P»'a«f.  Oard.,  new  edition. 

29.  Moscow  Queen.— Leaves,  short,  broad,  and  stout;  spines,  large;  ftruit,  cylin> 
drical,  resembling  the  common  Queen,  of  which  it  is  probably  an  improved 
variety.  It  is  rather  rare  as  yet,  but  its  excellence  demands  for  it  a  place  in 
every  collection. 

SO.  Antigua  Queen.— Leaves,  light  brown,  mottled,  and  very  mealy;  spines, 
strong ;  fruit,  oval,  Anom  four  to  Ave  pounds  weight ;  pips,  large  and  prominent; 
fleah,  deep  yellow,  exceedingly  high-flavoured. 

In  addition  to  those  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  list,  as  being  un- 
worthy of  cultivation,  we  may  add  the  following : — 

The  Smooth  Havannah,  Green  Java,  Orange  Sugar-loaf,  Downton 
Havannah,  Striped  Surinam,  Surinam,  Buck's  Seedling,  Buck's  Seedling 
Globe,  Spring  Grove  Enville,  Lord  Bagot's  Seedling,  Blithfield  Orange, 
Welbeck  Seedling,  Green  Queen,  Striped  Queen,  Silver-striped  Queen, — 
(Speechly  informs  us  that  this  variety  was  an  accidental  production,  from 
seed  of  the  common  Queen,  in  the  Welbeck  Gardens,  during  the  time  he 
had  the  direction  of  them.  He  also  states,  page  3,  that  in  **  the  year 
1768,  he  raised  above  seventy  pine-apple  plants  from  seeds  that  were 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  from  the  West  Indies,  most  of  which 
varied  in  some  distinctive  circumstance,  either  in  their  leaves  or  fruit. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  did  not,  however,  terminate  according  to 
his  -wishes,  for,  although  the  new  varieties  thus  obtained  were  in  general 
fruit  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  yet  many  of  them  turned  out  of  in- 
ferior quality.''  It  is  singular  that  since  Speechly's  days  so  few  have 
tried  the  same  experiment,  or  if  they  did,  that  so  few^arietiei  of  pines 
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coaatiy,  aad  evea  m  the  tropics  it  is  calcnlated  that  there  are  not  more 
thaa  oae  fBaad  evea  ia  diiity  or  forty  frnlL  The  seeds  when  prodnced 
are  so«va  ia  pots  of  l^Mi  ndi  mould,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  covered 
aboot  a  qioarter  of  aa  iadi.  They  are  then  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom 
beat,  aad  kept  oofiered  witb  a  bdl-^ass  to  guard  them  against  the  attscb 
oftbeirood4oo9e,arfaidk  often  in£est  pine-stoves,  and  are  very  fond  of 
feeding  upon  tbe  yoong  pine  plants.  When  the  seeds  germinate,  and  the 
yoong  kares  begin  to  de?eIope  themselTCs,  air  should  be  gradually  and 
oaicfolly  admitted  to  them  nntfl  they  have  attained  the  height  of  four  or 
fire  indiesy  when  they  may  be  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
or  piL  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  nearer  to  the  glass  and 
light  the  pots  of  seedling  pines  are  placed,  the  better,  to  prevent  them 
£rom  being  drawn  up  slender  and  weak.    When  they  have  attained  the 
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height  of  fiye  or  six  inches,  they  should  be  potted  off  into  single  pots, 
and  afterwards  treated  like  young  plants  originated  from  crowns  or 
lackers,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Crowns. — ^The  crowns  are  procured  when  the  fruit  is  used,  and  should, 
after  having  lain  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  moderately  shaded  place  in  the 
pine-stoye,  be  diyested  of  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  MU  onfy  such  as  came 
offfreehf :  the  base  of  the  crown  being  slightly  pared  smooth  with  a  knife, 
it  is  then  ready  to  be  planted  in  light,  rich,  vegetable  mould,  and  plunged 
in  a  nuld  bottom  heat,  in  a  low  and  dose  pit  or  frame.  The  sooner  the 
crowns  are  planted  after  being  separated  fit}m  the  fruit  the  better,  for  the 
practice  of  keeping  them  for  weeks,  under  the  pretence  of  drying  them, 
as  is  too  often  done,  is  radically  bad,  and  is  not  only  a  great  loss  of  time, 
but  of  manifest  injury  to  the  plant.  On  this  subject,  Kennedy,  writing  in 
1767,  observes  : — ^  The  common  method  with  the  crowns  is  to  cut  off  the 
soft,  pulpy  end  that  is  twisted  out  of  the  fruit,  and  to  pull  off  a  few  of  the 
under  leaves,  and  lay  them  some  time  in  a  shady  place  to  harden.  It  is 
certain  that  a  plant  lying  so  long  in  drying,  after  it  is  deprived  of  its 
nourishment  (the  fruit),  must  be  a  detriment  to  it,  and  greatly  retard  its 
growth,  for  the  leaves  become  soft  and  languid,  like  any  other  plant  that 
is  much  dried  in  a  sun-shiny  day ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  nature  of  the 
leaves,  being  strong,  and  of  a  very  different  texture  frt>m  woody  plants,  it 
would  show  its  vnrong  treatment  as  much  as  those  would  were  they 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  cutting  off  the  soft  end  that  is  twisted 
out  of  the  fruit  deprives  the  bottom  of  the  plant  from  pushing  out  a  root, 
for  it  remains  to  the  last  just  as  it  was  cut  off,  and  the  pulling  off 
the  leaves  from  the  bottom  destroys  most  or  all  of  the  Uttle  knobs, 
which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  roots,  all  of  which  grow  when  treated  in 
a  proper  manner.'' 

When  potted,  the  smallest-sized  pots  that  the  plant  can  be  got  into 
the  better,  as  they  vnll  root  much  sooner  in  such  than  in  larger  ones. 
They  vnll  require  no  water  frt)m  the  time  of  planting  till  they  have  begun 
to  make  roots  and  to  grow,  provided  they  be  not  placed  in  a  situation  too 
hot  and  dry  by  the  application  of  fire  heat.  The  best  situation  for  root- 
ing young  pines  is  a  low,  close  pit  or  frnme,  heated  by  dung ;  the  general 
steam  arising  frt)m  which,  condensing  on  the  glass  over  them,  and  falling 
back  on  the  plants  or  moistening  the  atmosphere  around  them,  vnll  be 
sufficient  for  them  until  they  have  made  roots  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
at  which  time  a  little  water  may  be  apph'ed  over  head  with  a  fine  syringe, 
and  also  at  the  roots  with  a  small  watering-pot.  Young  pines  are  often 
rooted  by  heing  plapted  in  the  tan  or  leaves  with  which  the  pit  may  be 
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fiUad ;  this  we  thiik  dbjectkMiable,  becanse  the  roots  win  snstam  gvnt 
i^ioiywlieiiremovedlhmi  the  bed  and  potted  fotiie  tint  time.  Weh»e 
•Iwmyt  rooted  our  joong  pines  in  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as  we  peroeife 
that  the  roots  have  neariy  filled  these  pots  they  aro  caiefixOy  trsmplsnted 
into  other  pots  one  siae,  or  two,  at  the  most,  larger.  The  process  of  rooc- 
uig  most  be  carefolly  attended  to,  by  freqoently  toning  some  of  them  out 
ofthe  pot,  to  see  what  progreM  they  are  making.  Frequent  shifti]^,s]fhoii|;h 
attended  with  considerable  labomr,  ii,  nevertheless,  the  fimdamental  rule 
for  opeditioas  cnltivatioa.  A  moist  and  stesdy  heat  being  maintsiiifid, 
strong  crowns  in  six  months  time  will  become  strong  plants.  GiDs  sre 
to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  bat  as  they  are  nsoslly  small,  three, 
four,  or  five  may  be  set  round  the  edges  of  a  pot  of  thcsize  called  smsli 
thirty-twos ;  these,  when  rooted  and  of  proper  size,  are  to  be  placed  into 
sin^e  pots  also. 

SucEBAS. — This,  if  not  the  most  natural,  is  at  least  the  most  ezpedi- 
tiooi  mode  both  of  obtsining  fruiting  plants  in  the  shortest  time,  and  slao 
a  nameroua  progeny.  Most  coltiTators  since  the  time  of  Speedily  pidier 
sockers  to  crowns,  and  those  that  are  produced  from  the  middle  of 
the  stem  sre  esteemed  the  best.  That  aath<Mr,  however,  observes,  thst 
crowns  which  are  stout  at  their  base  are  equal  to  sudcers,  and  oar 
own  opinion  ii,  that  either,  if  well  grown,  will  produce  equally  good  and 
handsome  fruit.  The  crowns,  as  we  have  above  stated,  require  rather  s 
longer  time  to  come  to  perfection,  and  in  general  make  the  handsomest 
plants  if  they  are  strong  in  the  fint  instance.  Abercrombie  objects  to 
sockers  which  rise  at  a  distance  from  the  stem,  and  adds,  thst  they  are 
apt  to  form  ill-shaped  hearts.  This  we  think  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true ; 
but  the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  stem-suckers  when  they  are  what 
is  called  ooe-sided,  that  is,  more  fully  furnished  with  leaves  on.  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  Such,  however,  may  be  thrown  aside ;  for  if 
pines  sre  well  managed,  there  will  be  always  an  abundance  of  perfectlT 
fbrmed  and  strong  suckers  to  keep  up  a  supply. 

The  management  of  suckers,  even  while  upon  the  parent  plant,  reqmres 
our  consideration ;  and  as  the  object  deddedly  is  the  production  of  large 
and  strong  suckers,  every  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  promote  their 
growth ;  but  at  the  same  time  this  must  be  considered  subordinate  to  ^ 
swelling  off  of  the  fruit,  as  the  plant  has  both  to  nourish  at  the  same 
time.  On  this  subject  opinions  are  considerably  at  variance :  aome,  to 
obtain  large  frxiit,  destroy  all  or  most  of  the  suckers  as  they  appear,  by 
thrusting  into  their  hearts  a  sharp-pointed,  three-angled  stick  or  rod  of 
iron,  and  by  turning  it  round  two  or  three  times  complete  its  destruction. 
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In  performing  this  operation,  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stem 
of  the  plant  from  heing  injured  at  the  same  time.  By  following  up  this 
plan,  it  will  appear  sufficiently  ohvious  that  the  increase  of  the  stock  will 
be  very  ranch  interfered  with ;  and,  to  counterbalance  this  loss  of  plants, 
recourse  most  be  had  both  to  the  preservation  of  the  crowns,  and  also  to 
the  old  stools  or  stems  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut.  These  should  be 
divested  of  their  leaves  byiKftting  them  off  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
their  base,  and  plunged  i«to  a  strong  bottom-heat,  supplying  them  abun- 
dantly with  water,  bo^  at  their  roots  and  also  over  their  tops.  The  stem 
of  the  plant  is  fnroished  with  many  buds  or  eyes,  which,  when  properly 
excited,  will  push  out  suckers  to  the  extent  of  three,  five,  or  more ;  but, 
as  large  and  well.formed  plants  are  desirable,  it  will  be  judicious  not  to 
allow  more  than  two  or  three  to  remain  on  each  stem.  These,  when  of 
safficient  size,  or  rather  when  they  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  old 
stem,  are  to  be  taken  off,  potted,  and  treated  as  other  young  plants. 
Where  it  is  convenient,  we  prefer  to  pot  at  once  all  our  young  pines ;  but 
where  space  or  heat  is  limited,  they  may  be  set  closely  together  in  a 
frame,  planted  in  decayed  leaves.  Some  very  excellent  pine  growers 
nurse  all  their  young  plants  in  this  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is 
the  most  economical ;  our  objection  to  it  is  only  that  the  roots  are  liable 
to  be  injured  when  taken  from  such  a  bed,  and  potted  for  the  iffirst  time. 
We  ought  also  to  observe,  that,  when  space  is  limited,  the  old  stools,  in- 
stead of  being  retained  in  the  pots  as  above,  may  be  entirely  shaken  out, 
or  planted  in  a  bed  so  prepared,  with  their  ball  entire,  by  which  means 
they  "Win  occupy  much  less  space ;  or  they  may  be  stuck  in  the  bed  be- 
tween the  rows  of  frill-grown  plants,  or  indeed  in  any  unoccupied  space 
within  the  stove.  This  mode  is  practised  generally  in  the  case  of  some 
sorts,  such  as  the  White  Providence,  which  is  not  apt  to  send 'up  suckers 
at  the  usual  time,  or  in  the  usual  manner.  The  stem  of  this  sort  is 
divested  of  its  leaves,  and  kept  excited  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  from. 
They  are  sometimes,  instead  of  being  planted  perpendicularly,  laid  hori- 
zontally in  the  bed,  about  an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface,  and  in  this 
way  send  up  abundance  of  young  plants. 

A  mode  of  employing  the  vigour  of  the  old  stock  to  nourish  the  sucker 
has  been  practised  in  various  ways  since  the  time  of  Speechly,  and  some 
have  even  gone  so  &r  as  to  allow  two  or  three  suckers  to  remain  on  each 
old  stool,  even  till  they  have  produced  their  own  fruit.  This  is  a  practice 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned ;  for  fruit  so  produced  is  al- 
ways of  a  small  size,  and  far  inferior  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  suckers 
were  treated  as  individual  plants.    The  most  successful  cultivator  of  the 
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Pine,  by  letTing  tbe  sncker  long  on  the  old  stool,  that  we  hare  hesffd  of, 
is  Mr.  Manland,  of  Woodbtnk,  near  Stockport,  irbo  exhibited  before  the 
London  Horticnltoral  Society,  in  1818,  a  Qaeen  Pine  which  wdg^ied  three 
pounds  fourteen  ounces,  and  measured  seventeen  inches  in  arcamferenoe. 
The  same  person  exhibited  before  the  Society,  in  1819,  specimens  of  the 
New  Providence,  Glbbe,  Black  Antig^oa,  and  EnvQlc,  all  grown  in  the 
following  manner : — "  In  November,  1819,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  had  been 
cut  from  the  plants,  which  were  then  two  yean  old,  all  the  leaves 
were  stripped  of  the  old  stocks,  nothing  being  left  but  a  single  sucker  on 
etch,  and  tiiat,  the  strongest  on  the  plant ;  they  were  then  placed  in  a 
house  where  the  temperature  was  about  sixty  degrees,  where  they  remainfid 
till  Maroh,  1820.  At  this  period  the  suckers  were  broken  off  from  the 
old  stocks,  and  planted  in  pots  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  sucker.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  observe,  that  the  length  of  time  which  the  young  sucker  is  allowed  to 
■remain  attached  to  the  mother  plant,  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the 
kind  of  pine :  the  tardy  fruiters,  such  as  the  Black  Antigua,  and  others, 
require  to  be  left  longer  than  the  Queen,  and  those  which  fruit  rea£ly. 
After  the  suckers  had  been  planted,  they  were  removed  from  the  house 
where  they  had  remained  while  on  the  old  stock,  to  one  in  which  the 
temperature  was  raised  to  seventy-five  degrees.  Immediately  upon  tiMv 
striking  root,  the  largest  of  the  suckers  showed  fruit,  which  swelled  wcA, 
and  ripened  between  August  and  November,  being,  on  the  average,  tea 
months  from  the  time  the  fruit  was  cut  from  the  old  plant,  and  seven 
months  from  the  time  the  sucker  was  planted.  The  fruit  so  |»oduoed, 
though,  as  may  be  expected,  not  of  the  largest  description,  I  have  always 
found  to  be  richer  and  higher-flavoured  than  that  grown  on  older  plants. 
The  suckers  of  inferior  strength  will  not  show  fruit  in  the  same  season, 
but  in  the  following  they  will  yield  good  fruit,  and  strong  suckers  for  a 
succeeding  supply.  Those  suckers  are  to  be  preferred  that  aro  produced 
on  plants  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  in  November,  for  those  taken  from 
plants  whose  fruit  is  cut  in  August,  or  earlier,  are  apt  to  show  fruit  in 
January  or  February,  while  yet  remaining  on  the  mother  plant.  But 
whenever  this  happens,  the  sucker  should  be  broken  off  inmiediately  upon 
being  perceived,  and  planted  in  a  pot,  sq  as  to  form  a  root  of  its  own  to 
maintain  its  fruit.'' 

It  is  no  doubt  injurious  to  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  to  allow  many 
suckers  to  remain  on  the  mother  plant,  but  it  is  sometimes  attended  widi 
danger  to  displace  them,  or  even  to  destroy  them,  as  stated  above.  If 
a  pine  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  it  is  not  injured  by  being  allowed 
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to  produce  one  or  even  two  suckers,  wbich,  howerer,  should  be  removed 
^rhen  they  are  what  is  termed  ripe,  that  is,  when  they  will  separate  freely 
from  the  old  plant.  They  will  do  this  when  about  tweWe  or  fourteen 
inches  high,  and  when  their  bottoms  are  hard,  woody,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  fiill  of  small  round  knobs,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
young  roots.  If  it  be  attempted  to  take  them  off  sooner,  they  are  not 
only  liable  to  be  broken,  but  must  also  injure  the  old  plant,  from  the 
force  required  to  effect  a  separation.  We  prefer  the  mode  of  allowing 
the  sucker  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  it  can  be  readily  separated  from 
it  without  force,  and  immediately  planted  in  pots  corresponding  in  size 
to  that  of  the  plant.  The  old  and  absurd  practice  of  laying  them  by  for 
a  week  or  two  to  dry  is  extremely  baneful  to  the  plant,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  Pine  is  very  hardy,  it  would  be  killed  by  such  a  practice.  The 
Pine  should  at  no  period  of  its  existence  sustain  the  least  check  in  its 
growth ;  yet  the  contrary  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  most  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  particularly  the  barbarous  and  injurious  mode  of  checking 
them  to  cause  them  to  start  into  fruit.  If  the  Pine  do  not  show  fruit 
at  the  proper  age  or  size,  without  being  subjected  to  such  treatment,  the 
fkalt  lies  with  the  grower,  and  not  with  the  plant,  and  there  must  be 
under  these  circumstances  some  part  of  the  treatment  radically  bad. 

On  this  subject  Rogers  justly  observes, — *'  In  all  that  has  been  written 
by  Kennedy," — ^who,  we  may  mention,  en  passant^  is  an  excellent  author, 
and  we  regret  to  find  him  so  seldom  quoted, — '*  Speechly,  and  others,  on 
the  culture  of  this  fine  fruit,  and  proved  by  the  long  experience  of  the  writer, 
there  is  one  obvious  rule  of  practice  established  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  or  neglected,  namely,  that  from  the  moment  the  crown  or 
sucker  is  rooted  up  to  the  time  its  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  the  plant  should 
sustain  no  kind  of  check  whatever.  The  growth  should  be  from  first  to 
last  a  uniform  progression,  without  pause  or  hindrance,  in  order  that  the 
plant  may  attain  its  utmost  volume,  and  produce  full-sized  fruit  in  the 
shortest  time." 

Many  eminent  pine  cultivators  follow  the  practice  of  Kennedy  by  allow- 
ing the  suckers  to  renuiin  on  the  old  plants  after  the  fruit  is  cut  until  the 
whole  crop  is  finished,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  and  a  moderate  heat. 
As  the  old  plant  has  nothing  to  feed  but  the  suckers,  they  will  grow  to  a 
large  size  before  the  whole  crop  is  cut.  No  doubt  this  is  an  excellent 
plan  in  large  establishments,  when  the  fruit  of  a  whole  house  or  two 
ripens  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  each  other ;  and  this  is  the  practice 
in  many  market  gardens,  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  by  ourselves  while  at 
Claremont,  at  a  time  when  pines  were  extensively  grown  there.    It  en- 
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aUei  III  10  collect  the  principal  crop  of  sacken  st  once,  and  to  place  them 
into  a  int  by  themselYet  to  root.  In  private  gardens,  when  a  limited  «k- 
eeiiion  of  pines  is  required  during  the  whole  year  of  only  one  or  two  per 
week,  this  rule  could  not  be  acted  on  with  the  same  advantage;  but 
even  in  these,  the  suckers  might  be  permitted  to  attain  fiill  matontybefbie 
they  are  separated  from  the  old  plants,  as  the  house  could  not  be  cleared 
out  so  as  to  be  entirely  replenished  with  plants'  for  a  succesaon  crop 
until  the  whole  of  the  fruit  was  gathered ;  consequently  the  old  plants 
would  not  be  occupying  space  that  could  be  advantageously  used  othe^ 
wiM,  unless  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  fill  up  the  fruiting-hoiue  from 
the  succession  pits  as  the  others  are  ripened  off. 

**  By  allovring  the  suckers  to  remain  so  long  on  the  mother  plant," 
Kennedy  says,  ''they  grow  much  faster  than  if  they  were  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  was  cut :  they  also  harden  in  the  stem,  and  as  they  grow 
hard  they  also  form  small  knobs  on  the  sides  of  their  stems,  which  posh 
strong  roots  immediately  on  then:  being  planted  in  the  bark,  and  the 
stem,  by  being  hard,  is  in  no  danger  of  rotting.  By  being  planted  im- 
mediately they  are  taken  off,  they  lose  no  time,  and  aro  not  retaided  in 
their  grovHh,  as  they  aro  when  taken  off  and  laid  to  dry,  which  is 
the  common  method  of  treating  them." 

When  the  crowns  and  suckers  aro  first  potted  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots ;  and  nntil 
these  begin  to  appear  they  should  have  no  water,  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  pit  or  frame  being  stiffident ;  but  if  this  should  be 
otherwise,  from  the  heating  of  the  tan  or  leaves,  it  will  be  neoessarr 
to  water  them  occasionally  over-head  vrith  a  fine  syringe.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day,  particularly  in  summer,  they  should  be  carefiilly  shaded, 
and  as  little  air  admitted  by  ventilation  as  possible ;  for,  as  the  plants  hsTe 
no  roots,  they  require  little  of  that  element  beyond  what  finds  its  way  to 
them  through  the  laps  of  the  glass.  Indeed,  they  may  be  conddered  to 
be  in  the  exact  situation  of  cuttings,  which,  it  is  well  knovni,  root  most 
freely  when  shaded  and  covered  vrith  a  glass,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  air. 

In  separating  the  sucker  from  the  plant,  the  following  excellent  direc- 
tions laid  down  by  Speechly  cannot  be  improved : — ''  When  the  sncken 
are  taken  off,  the  operation  should  be  performed  with  great  care,  that 
neither  plant  nor  sucker  may  be  injured :  to  prevent  which,  one  htai 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  to  keep  It  steady,  the  other 
as  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  sucker  as  you  conveniently  can ;  after  which, 
the  sucker  should  be  moved  two  or  three  times  backwards  and  for- 
vrards  sideways,  and  it  vrill  fall  off  vrith  its  bottom  entire.   Whereas, 
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when  a  slicker  is  bent  downwards  immediately  from  the  plant,  it  frequently 
either  breaks  off  in  the  stem  or  splits  at  the  bottom. 

Soil. — Most  authors  agree  with  the  majority  of  cultivators  in  approving 
of  a  strong,  rich  soil  for  the  Pine  to  grow  in,  particularly  in  the  latter 
stages  of  its  grovrth.  We  are,  however,  not  singular  in  thinking  other- 
wise, experience  having  taught  us  that  this  fruit  prefers  a  lighter  and  more 
porous  soil  than  is  generally  used  for  it.  Crowns  and  suckers  we  almost 
invariably  strike  in  leaf-mould,  or  light,  gritty  soil,  enriched  vnth  sheep 
dung.  Succession  plants  in  a  light,  marly  loam,  where  it  can  be  had, 
enriched  with  bone  dust  and  sheep  dung ;  fruiting  plants  in  the  same, 
using  ground  bones  for  drainage.  Light,  rich,  turfy  loam  is  a  very  good 
soil  for  the  Pine,  but  no  soil  ought  upon  any  consideration  to  be  sifted, 
and  the  newer  or  fresher  such  soil  is  the  better,  nor  should  it  be  used  a 
second  time.  Our  reason  for  preferriiSg  a  light,  porous  soil  to  a  strong  and 
retentiye  one,  is,  that  filtration  may  go  on  more  freely,  for  no  plant 
suffers  more  from  excess  of  stagnant  damp  at  the  roots  than  the  Pine, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  requires,  particularly  whUe  grov?ing  rapidly  and 
while  the  fruit  is  swelling,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  water.  Besides,  the 
Pine  is  usually  grown  plunged  in  some  medium  or  other,  such  as  tan, 
leaves,  dung,  or  other  fermentable  matter ;  hence  the  air  is  prevented  from 
acting  on  the  pots  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  on  pots  exposed  upon  a 
platform  or  stage,  and  if  once  the  soil  becomes  too  damp  it  is  long  in 
regaining  its  proper  degree  of  humidity. 

Water. — The  Pine,  like  all  other  plants,  derives  most  of  its  nourish- 
ment from  water,  or  rather  that  nourishment  must  be  taken  up  by  it  in 
a  liquid  form;  and  as  soft  pond  or  rain  water  contains  naturally  the 
greatest  portion  of  that  proper  food,  it  follows  that  this  only  should  be 
used.  Liquid  manure,  that  is,  the  drainings  of  a  dunghill,  or  water  in 
which  rich  manure,  such  as  sheep,  deer,  or  cow  dung  has  been  steeped, 
is  often  applied  to  the  Pine ;  but  this  application  should  be  to  the  roots 
only,  as  its  effects  on  the  leaves  would  be  injurious.  In  regard  to  the 
quantity  given  at  once,  or  the  periods  which  should  elapse  between  each 
application,  there  can  be  no  rule  laid  down,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  plant,  the  mode  of  culture  followed,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, which  nothing  but  the  good  sense  of  the  cultivator  can  deter* 
mine.  Where  pines  are  grovm  in  small  pits  heated  vnth.  dung  or  leaves, 
or  both  combined,  and  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  steam  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  pits,  little  water,  particularly  during  vnnter,  mil  be  needed. 
But  in  larger  houses,  and  where  fire  heat  alone  is  employed,  they  vnll 
require  a  larger  supply,  not  only  at  their  roots  but  also  over  their  leaves. 
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Init  wiAoat  fire."  In  tfab  ircstne,  niks 
for  the  fofatioB  oC  deep  wooden  fiamcs  or  pita,  filled 
bot  dang  and  taa,  iato  wUeb  the  planta  were  plmiged,  and  as  tbe  beat 
dedined  within  then,  linnigioCwann  dnng  were  qqiiied  all  roond.  Ibis, 
and  carefolly  eovcring  the  ^laaa  dnring  winter,  showed  the  poesMitf 
oC  grofwing  dns  findt  in  great  perfection*  Snbseqnent  expcrioMe 
baa  proved  the  eoneetnesa  of  this  {dan,  and  many  hare  ainee  cfieeled 
the  same  icsolt  by  the  oae  of  kaTOS  akme.  However,  it  beooaaes 
a  qjiKstion  iriietber  cither  be  more  eoonomical  than  employing  fiie- 
beat  eonjointly  with  lamentable  snbatanees,  and  this  can  be  deter- 
mined by  local  drcnmstanoes  only.  That  there  is  a  consideraMe  expa- 
ditme  of  labour  in  the  management  of  linings  is  mideniable,  as  wdl  as  a 
sad  loss  of  the  better  parts  of  the  manore  so  employed.  This  waste  of 
labour  is  greatly  increased  by  the  injodidoos  management  of  the  linings, 
aome  people  being  never  content  unless  they  be  turned  freqoentiy, 
which  not  only  requires  much  labour,  but  is  a  great  waste  of  dung  or 
leaves,  by  promoting  decomposition,  while  at  the  same  time  a  very  coo- 
siderable  quantity  of  beat  is  lost  at  each  turning,  by  its  being  allowed 
to  escape,  particularly  in  winter.  The  temperature  of  the  pit  or 
bed  is  thus  lowered,  and  it  takes  some  days  afterwards  before  the 
proper  temperature  be  again  got  up.  We  turn  our  linings  very  aeldom, 
^Hiever  while  they  retain  a  good  beat,  but  we  keep  them  steady  by 
adding  fresh  dung  or  leaves  on  the  top,  working  up  the  previous 
lining  about. a  foot  deep,  and  by  this  means  they  will  last  during  a 
whole  ¥dnter,  with  only  one  general  turning,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
chiefly  of  abstracting  the  rotten  and  decayed  portion,  to  aUow  room  for 
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fresh  supplies.  We  also  use  our  materials  fresh,  neither  dung  nor  leaves 
being  previously  fennented,  by  which  we  save  all  the  heat  that  would  be 
otherwise  wasted  by  previous  fermentation.  But  where  coals  are  ex- 
pensive, and  the  rate  of  labour  low,  the  case  is  different.  There  is  also 
another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account,  namely,  the  probability 
of  obtaining  either  leaves  or  good  stable  dung  in  sufficient  quantity.  So 
far  as  the  health  of  the  plants  is  concerned,  we  think  that  they  thrive 
better  when  grown  in  small  pits,  heated  with  leaves  and  dung,  than  when 
grown  in  fire  heat  alone. 

Many,  we  know,  doubt  the  possibility  of  growing  pines  in  tlus  manner, 
and  those  probably  depend  more  upon  the  assertion  of  Speechly, — ^who 
says,  **  It  would  be  so  difficult  to  keep  the  Pine-apple  plant  in  any  part  of 
this  isknd,  throughout  a  severe  winter,  without  the  assistance  of  fire, 
that  I  believe  I  do  not  assert  too  much  when  I  say  it  would  be  impossible," 
—than  upon  that  surer  test,  experience.  We  have  long  grown  pines  in 
pits^  heated  internally  with  leaves,  and  externally  lined  with  mixed  leaves 
and  dung,  and  never  lost  a  plant  from  a  deficiency  of  heat.  Besides,  the 
Pine  is  far  from  being  a  tender  plant,  and  will  sustain,  without  much 
apparent  injury,  a  low  temperature,  providing  it  be  not  too  long  exposed 
to  it  at  a  time. 

Baldwin  and  MThail,  both  excellent  gardeners,  long  ago  recommended 
the  disuse  of  fire>heat  for  young  and  successional  pines.  The  latter  of  these 
writers  says,  **  Succession  plants  grow  exceedingly  well  in  pits  covered 
with  glazed  frames,  linings  of  warm  dung  being  applied  to  them  in  cold 
frosty  weather.  The  north  wall  of  a  pit  for  this  purpose  had  best  be 
only  about  four  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  if  about  two  feet  high  off 
it  be  built  in  the  form  of  the  outside  walls  of  any  cucumber  bed, 
the  linings  will  warm  the  air  in  the  pit  more  easily  than  if  the  wall 
were  built  solid.  The  linings  of  dung  should  not  be  lower  in  their 
foundation  than  the  surfiice  of  the  tan  in  the  pits  in  which  the  plants 
grow  (for  it  is  not  the  tan  that  requires  to  be  warmed,  but  the  air 
among  the  plants);  and  as  during  winter  the  air  in  the  pits  among 
the  plants^  exclusive  of  sun  heat,  is  not  required  to  be  greater  than 
sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees,  strong  linings  are  not  wanted ;  one  against  the 
north  side,  kept  up  in  cold  weather  nearly  as  high  as  the  wall,  will  be 
sofiicient,  unless  the  weather  get  very  cold  indeed,  in  which  case  a  lining 
against  the  south  side  may  be  applied.  In  cold,  frosty  weather  a  covering 
of  hay  or  straw,  or  of  fern,  can  be  laid  on  the  glass  above  the  mats  in 
the  night  time." 

In  the  gardens  at  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Pines  have  been  raised 
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and  fruited  for  yean  in  pits,  Amewhat  on  M'Phail's  plan,  without  fire  or 
dung  heat,  the  required  temperature  being  kept  up  by  leaves  idone,  botii 
ibr  the  bed  and  the  linings,  an  account  oC  which  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  TVuNMc/tow  ^f  the  HorHcuUwnU  Society,  In  the  same  irork 
is  also  detailed  the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  of  Beechwortii  Castle, 
in  Snirey,  who  grew  his  pines  with  the  heat  of  leaves  alone,  under  a  deep 
frame.  In  the  fruiting-frames  the  plants  were  placed  three  inches 
above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  by  whidi  means  the  roots  extended  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  hence  required  leia  water,  and  produced  fruit,  in  his  esti- 
mation, of  a  higher  flavour. 

Most  of  tbt  commercial  gardeners  round  London,  with  whom  economy 
it  a  leading  object,  grow  most  of  their  young  Pines  in  frames  and  low 
pits,  sometimes  filled  with  dung,  but  more  generally  with  tan,  as  the  latter 
is  procured  at  little  expense ;  and  when  the  heat  declines  within,  linings 
of  warm  dung  are  applied.  And  in  this  way,  Mr.  Greenshidds,  a  most  in- 
telligent gardener,  at  Englefield  House,  Berkshire,  has  long  grown  this 
plant  in  a  very  successful  manner.  The  details  of  his  practice  are  given 
by  him  in  the  TVoiiMc/ioiiff  qf  the  Hortkmlturai  Society  qfhomdm,  the 
substance  of  which  is  as  follows  x-Axl  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September  he  prepares  a  pit,  capable  of  containing  his  whole  stock  of 
crowns  and  suckers,  four  hundred  of  which,  he  informs  us,  are  contained 
in  a  pit  twenty-four  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide ;  the  plants  are  set  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  in  rotten  tan,  not  in  pots.  The  temperature  in 
autumn  is  kept  to  about  seventy  degrees,  and  the  pit  shaded  from  the 
sunshine.  During  winter  the  temperature  is  kept  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
by  the  application  of  external  linings,  and  the  glsss  is  covered  with  mats  in 
the  night.  In  this  way  they  remain  till  March,  by  which  time  the  roots  have 
run  nearly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  They  are  then  carefully  taken  ufs 
and  planted  in  pots  six  inches  in  diameter  for  the  largest,  and  smaller  in 
proportion.  At  this  potting  the  roots  are  carefully  preserved,  and  a  few 
of  the  under  leaves  removed ;  the  plants  are  also  set  deep  in  the  pots, 
which,  Mr.  Greenshielda  justly  observes,  is  a  great  advantage  to  pine  plants 
in  all  stages  of  their  growth.  When  potted,  they  are  set  in  pits,  shaded, 
and  kept  close  for  four  or  eight  days.  This  is  an  excellent  part  of  Mr. 
Greenshield's  practice,  as  shading  is  necessary  to  prevent  newly-potted 
plants  from  flagging,  untiT  they  have  made  roots  to  support  themselves, 
and  exclusion  of  air,  to  cause  the  plants  to  root  more  speedily.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  the  temperature  is  kept  at  seventy,  by  which  time  the 
young  plants  will  have  formed  roots  sufficient  to  require  a  freer  admissioa 
of  air  as  well  as  water,  which  is  applied  about  twice  a  week,  as  well  as 
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being  frequently  sprinkled  oyer  them  with  the  engine  in  diy  and  hot 
weather.  The  linings  are  kept  so  as  to  maintain  a  heat  within  the 
bed  of  sixty-fire  degrees,  coyering  at  night  with  mats,  until  the  heat  of 
summer  renders  this  unnecessary.  About  the  month  of  June  the  tan  in 
the  bed  is  turned  oyer  one  fork  deep,  and  the  plants  shifted,  with  their 
balls  entire,  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  mould  in  as  rough  a  state  as 
possible.  By  the  middle  of  August  or  September  they  will  require  shifting 
again  into  still  larger  pots,  in  -which  they  are  to  remain  to  perfect  thdr 
fruit,  and  are  at  this  time  removed  into  the  fruiting  house,  which  is  heated 
by  fire  heat. 

The  plants  are  set  thin  in  the  bed  which  is  now  prepared  for  them, 
and  the  house  kept  rather  warm,  to  cause  them  to  root  freely.  Air  is 
freely  admitted  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  the  plants,  as  well  as 
the  bark  bed  and  foot-paths  of  the  house,  sprinkled  with  water  when  the 
atmo^here  within  it  becomes  too  dry.  Fire  heat  is  not  applied  until  the 
temperature  falls  to  sixty,  and  from  that  to  sixty-five  is  all  that  is  allowed 
till  the  middle  of  January,  when  a  rise  of  five  degrees  will  be  necessary. 
In  April  the  bed  is  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  a  little  fresh 
tan  is  added,  quite  at  the  bottom.  While  the  bed  is  preparing  for  them 
the  plants  are  gone  over,  and  three  or  four  of  their  lower  leaves  are 
removed,  and  a  little  of  the  old  mould  taken  from  the  surface  and  replaced 
with  fresh.  To  guard  against  excess  of  bottom  heat,  the  plants'  are  only 
half  plunged  at  first,  and  the  house  kept  warm  by  fire  heat  until  the  heat 
in  the  bed  comes  into  proper  action.  Air  and  water  are  given  as  required, 
and  the  house  sprinkled  with  water  every  evening  just  before  it  is  shut 
np.  No  further  attention  is  required  till  the  fruit  is  swelled  to  its  fiiU 
size,  when  all  waterings  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  admitted,  to  bring  the  fruit  to  its  AiU  flavour. 

This  method  of  culture  is  at  once  expeditious,  economical,  and  certain 
of  success;  and  is  applicable  to  plants  intended  to  show  thefr  fruit 
eighteen  months  after  they  are  removed  from  the  parent  plant,  and  to  ripen 
ofiT  within  two  years,  which  is  perfectly  practicable  with  Queens,  Envilles, 
and  other  fast-growing  sorts.  We  will  finish  our  abbreviated  account  of 
this  mode  of  culture  in  Mr.  Greenshields'  own  words : — "  The  rules,"  he 
says,  **  that  I  have  laid  down  in  this  communication,  all  apply  to  the 
treatment  of  pine  plants  that  are  intended  to  give  a  general  summer  crop. 
When  ripe  fruit  is  required  earlier  or  later,  the  different  pottings,  &c, 
must  be  varied  accordingly.  The  compost  mould  to  be  used  at  all  the 
pottings  should  be  strong  surface  loam  and  half-rotten  hog  dung,  of  each 
equal  quantities,  kept  as  rough  as  possible,  in  which  state  it  should  be 
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Hiplied  OB  an  oocasioiii.  The  mixtore  should  never  be  used  when  more 
than  twelve  months  old.  It  may  here  be  obsenred,  that  no  pine  plant  sbooH 
be  checked  in  its  progress ;  for  the  oonseqnenoe  of  cheddng  is  alwayss 
prematore  and  weak  prodnction  of  frnit."  Mr.  Loudon,  in  reviewing  tli; 
above  paper  in  tbe  Qwrdema^t  Mtgaxme,  voL  L  p.  429,  observes :  "This 
last  observation  deserves  the  particolar  attention  of  gardeners,  ss  it  ap- 
plies not  only  to  pines,  bat  to  the  whole  class  or  division  of  vegetables 
termed  by  botanists  Monoootyledones,  indoding  palms,  bulbs,  and  grasses. 
It  does  not  qvply  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  to  DicotyledoDei." 

Baldwin,  who  was  a  very  snccessful  pine  grower,  grew  all  his  plants, 
prior  to  their  fruiting  state,  in  pits  heated  by  dong  linings.  These  he 
afterwards,  like  Greenshields,  removed  into  a  froiting-bouse  bested  by 
ilre-heat,  and  such  vras  our  practice  while  at  Claremont,  as  will  be  foond 
folly  detailed  in  the  Pr^etietd  Gardener. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  we  have  not  unfrequently  observed  this  practice 
completely  reversed ;  young  plants  being  grown  in  large  houses  heated 
by  fire-heat,  and  when  grown  to  their  fiill  frnitiog  size  removed  into  low, 
moist  pits.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  instead  of  their  showing 
fruit  at  their  proper  age,  they  are  excited  to  grow,  and  in  some  cases  do  not 
fruit  for  several  years ;  and  even  then  their  fruit  is  seldom  so  large  as  it 
would  be,  in  plants  treated  as  we  have  stated  above,  when  only  twenty 
mondis  or  two  years  old. 

In  addition  to  those  we  have  quoted  above,  who  have  practised  and 
written  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  without  fire-heat,  we  may  also 
notice  Mr.  Weeks,  who  observes: — **This  incomparable  fruit  csn  be 
obtained  in  frames  vrithout  fire-heat,  having  only  the  assistance  ef  tan 
and  dung,  and  is  more  easily  brought  to  maturity  than  are  eariy  cncom- 
bers.''  And  in  this  way,  he  continues,  any  one  that  can  procure  pines 
can  grow  pines.  On  the  margin  of  Taylor's  Treatise,  in  tbe  librsry  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  an  anonymous  annotator  affirms,  that 
he  finds  by  experience  that  the  dung  of  four  horses  is  sufficient  to  work 
two  frames,  each  twenty- six  feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  one  ftr 
the  fruiting-house  and  one  for  succession  plants ;  and  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  cut  forty  fruit  yearly  after  the  first  year,  and  diat 
the  dung  is  as  valuable  for  the  field  or  garden  as  if  this  use  had  not  bees 
made  of  it. 

Dung  and  fire*heat  combined  were  for  years  successfully  employed  is 
the  Portman  nursery  at  the  time  Mr.  Mnnro,  now  of  the  Horticnltuisl 
Society,  had  the  direction  of  that  establishment.  These  pines  were 
"TOwn  in  large  hot-beds,  and  fruited  in  houses  which,  although  fornished 
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witli  flnei,  Tcre  aeldom  heated  b;  them,  the  heat  bdng  deriTed  from 
nmt  itable  dung  in  a  BUie  of  high  fermBntatiOD,  placed  in  a  pit  below 
the  pltmti,  and  which  will  be  perfectly  undentood  by  a  glance  it  the 
annexed  ilcetch. 


A.  floor  vta  formed  by  aupporting  tiles  upon  iron  bearers,  the  joints 
of  the  tiles  being  made  tight,  to  prerent  the  escape  of  steam  into  the 
house.  The  pots  were  tet  upon  thig  floor,  but  not  plunged,  and  the 
intervlices  between  wanned  the  air  of  the  house. 

A  Tiiiety  of  other  coatriTances  have  been  h&d  recourse  to,  such  as 
tuming  steam  into  vaults  of  air,  dstema  of  water,  or  amongst  rough 
rubble  stones,  which  imbibe  the  heat  and  give  it  out  lo  the  plants  alwve. 
This  laner  plan  was  tried  and  succeeded  at  Alnwick  Casile,  in  Northum- 
beilaii^  some  years  ago,  as  was  also  that  of  Count  Zubow,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg', which  coosisied  in  heating  cisterns  of  water  hj  causing  stetm 
pipes  to  pass  through  them :  over  these  dstems  a  frame  cocered  with  fag- 
l^t*  waa  placed,  tm  which  the  soil  was  laid  in  wliich  the  plants  were 
planted  (not  in  pots),  an  account  of  which,  by  Dr.  Usho',  will  be  found 
in  HortieuUvral  Trmuaction*,  idI.  iiL  p.  430.  Oiinter,  of  Earl's  Court, 
Dew  London,  tried  heating  by  tuiniug  steam  into  a  vanlt  underneath,  to 
Iient  the  mould  in  which  the  plants  were  planted :  but  otring,  we  suppose, 
Xo  aome  mismen^ement,  the  s(h1  became  so  parched  and  drjt  a*  to 
materially  injure  the  plantt.  This  could  not  hare  been  the  case  if  atten- 
cioD  had  been  paid  to  regularity  in  watering.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hay,  of 
Edinbni^h,  a  garden  architect  of  some  merit,  exe>np1i6ed  similar  modes 
in  diffbreot  parts  of  Scotland,  and  succeeded  perfectly.  Nur  is  this  an 
Lnvention  of  yesterday, — Speechly  and  M'Phail  both  Itnew  of  it,  but  neither 
tasd  mncli  confidence  in  its  success. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  modes  of  obtainiDg  a  bottom-hnt 
for  pines  will  ever  supersede  that  of  tan,  dung,  or  leaves,  employed  either 
singly  or  mixed  together.  Oar  opinion  is,  that  leaves  are  decidedly  the 
best,  not  that  we  object  so  much  to  tan  on  any  other  ground  than  that  it 
has  been  proved  to  aflTord  no  manure  when  thrown  out  of  the  pine  pits, 
whereas  the  mould  of  decayed  leaves  is  next  to  indispensable  in  all 
gardens.  Leaves  also  retain  their  heat  longer,  are  less  violent,  and  more 
uniform,  and  the  steam  arising  from  them  is  much  more  congenial  to  die 
plants  than  that  arising  from  tan  while  undergoing  fermentation. 

Speechly,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  brought  the  use  of  leaves  into 
notice  as  a  substitute  for  tan,  and  employed  them  to  a  great  extent  while 
at  Wdbeck.  They  should  be  collected  in  autumn  as  soon  as  they  M 
from  the  trees,  because  at  that  time  they  are  more  easily  raked  together, 
and  have  not  begun  to  decay.  As  fast  as  they  are  collected  they  should 
be  carted  to  some  convenient  place,  where  they  may  lie  to  heat ;  bat,  as 
at  this  period  of  the  year  the  pine  pits  require  to  be  made  up  fair  the 
winter,  our  own  practice  has  in  general  been  to  fill  the  pits  with  them  at 
once  as  fiist  as  they  can  be  procured,  treading  them  firmly  down  as  the 
pit  is  filling :  if  this  is  properly  done  they  vrill  not  sink  or  settle  much, 
neither  need  there  be  any  apprehension  of  an  over-heat.  Some,  however, 
prefer  to  leave  them  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  two,  to  become  heated,  and 
this  we  would  perhaps  also  do  if  we  were  not  in  general  anxious  to  have 
the  pines  all  arranged  in  their  winter  quarters  as  early  in  autumn  as  pes* 
sible,  and  while  the  weather  is  tolerably  mild.  If  the  leaves  be  dry  when 
collected,  they  should  be  watered  as  they  are  put  into  the  pit ;  but  such 
as  are  intended  to  be  stored  for  spring  and  early  summer  use,  should 
be  put  together  as  dry  as  possible,  to  prevent  fermentation  commencing 
too  soon ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  a  great  loss  of  their  heat. 
If  put  together  compactly,  and  covered  vrith  any  temporary  thatch,  it 
would  tend  to  preserve  them. 

When  the  pits  are  filled,  the  pots  are  immediately  plunged  ;  but  this 
process  requires  more  care  in  packing  the  leaves  tight  round  them  than 
when  tan  or  dung  is  used,  as  the  leaves  are  apt  to  shrink  from  the  pots, 
and  the  heat  thus  escapes  into  the  house.  To  prevent  this,  some  people 
surface  their  beds  with  tan,  saw-dust,  or  lialf-decomposed  leaves,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches ;  we  have  tried  all  these  modes,  and  have 
no  great  objection  to  either,  provided  too  much  be  not  made  use  of,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  fine  genial  steam  from  rising  through  them.  Beds  <tf 
leaves  properly  made  up  in  autumn  will  last  till  the  autumn  following 
vrithout  any  addition  being  made  to  them,  or  being  disturbed,  which 
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is  not  the  ease  when  either  tan  or  dung  is  used.  At  the  end  of  that 
periodtwhen  the  beds  are  preparing  for  another  saecession  of  plants,  a 
large  portion  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  in  perfectly  good  condition  to 
tie  retained,  and  to  he  mixed  with  the  fresh  supply. 

Maay  persons  give  a  preference  to  oak  leaves  alone,  and  Speechly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  but  *'  repeated  trials  convinced  him 
that  the  leaves  of  beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  hornbeam  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well ;"  but  he  rejects  the  leaves  of  lime,  sycamore,  ash,  and 
of  fruit  trees  in  general,  as  being  unfit  for  this  purpose.  The  leaves  of 
ash  and  fruit  trees  may  be  rejected,  as  the  former  give  out  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour  while  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  those  of  fruit  trees 
in  general  are  seldom  foimd  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  collecting.  We  have  for  many  years  taken  the  leaves  of  forest 
trees  indiscriminately,  having  extensive  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds  under 
our  care,  that  require  to  be  swept  and  cleared  of  the  leaves  as  they  fall 
from  the  trees.  Instead  of  lime-tree  leaves  being  speedily  decomposied, 
^e  have,  from  repeated  observations,  found  them  last  as  long  as  those  of 
other  trees,  the  chestnut  perhaps  only  excepted. 

That  leaves  are  in  many  places  far  more  economical  is  certain,  when 
we  consider  that  from  two-pence  to  three-pence  per  bushel  is  often 
paid  for  tan  deUoered,  and  that  when  exhausted  in  the  pine  pit  it  is  of 
little  or  no  use,  whereas  decayed  leaves,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are 
a  most  valuable  ingredient  in  all  gardens.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all  is,  that  fruiting  plants  once  set  in  a  bed  of  leaves  do  not 
require  to  be  again  removed  until  the  fndt  is  gathered ;  and  not  only  is 
there  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  this,  but  a  vast  advantage  gained  to  the 
plants  by  not  having  to  move  them,  which  can  never  be  done  vrithout 
some  injury  to  them,  however  carefully  the  operation  be  performed. 

Flax-dressers'  refuse  has  been  recommended,  but  this  cannot  often  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantity,  nor  can  it,  when  reduced  to  mould,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  good  manure,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibre. 

Whatever  material  be  used  for  producing  a  bottom  heat,  the  greatest 
caution  should  at  all  times  be  paid  that  this  be  not  carried  too  far.  We 
believe  that  more  mischief  is  done  from  an  excess  of  it  than  from  the 
reverse.  Speechly  affirms,  and  with  great  truth,  "  That  pines  suffer  more 
from  this  one  circumstance  than  from  all  other  accidents  pat  together, 
insects  excepted.  When  this  excess  happens  near  the  time  of  their 
fi^nitmg,  the  effect  is  soon  seen  in  the  fruit,  which  always  comes  ill-shaped 
*nd  exceedingly  smaU.''  This  is  particularly  to  be  guarded  against  at  the 
time  of  their  showing  fruit.    And  on  this  same  subject,  Kennedy,  with- 
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in  ftddition  to  the  condensation  of  steam  generated  by  watering  the  foot- 
paths, floes,  hot-water  or  steam  pipes,  &c.  During  stunmer,  pines  grown 
in  houses  so  heated  should  be  syringed  oyer  their  leaves  every  evening, 
if  the  weather  is  not  unusually  cloudy,  and  during  winter,  when  the  fire 
heat  is  necessarily  strongest,  they  will  also  require  such  watering  every 
second  evening,  or  oftener ;  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern 
pine  culture  is  copious  steaming,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  A 
dry  heat  is  unnatural  to  most  plants,  and  is  the  very  hot-bed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  insects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moist  heat  is  the  proper 
state  for  tropical  plants,  and  will  be  the  best  guarantee  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  insect  enemies.  In  giving  water,  it  is  better  at  all  times  to 
give  little  at  a  time,  and  to  give  it  the  oftener ;  and  it  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly observed,  that  plants  growing  in  small  pots  require  more  than 
those  grown  in  large  ones,  and  for  the  same  reason,  plants  making  their 
roots,  less  than  such  as  have  them  fully  developed.  All  plants  do  not 
require  the  same  quantity  of  water,  as  all  are  not  alike  able  to  decom- 
pose or  absorb  it.  Some  kinds  require  much  less  than  others,  such  as 
the  majority  of  what  are  called  Black  Pines,  requiring  less  than  Queens, 
Providences,  &c.  The  root  of  the  Pine  should  be  kept  rather  dry  than 
moist.  The  leaves  may  be  kept  moister  by  steaming  or  syringing  than 
is  usually  done,  and  when  this  practice  is  followed,  great  caution  is  re- 
quired in  watering  at  the  root,  as  the  foliage  absorbs  its  share,  which 
lessens  the  supply  required  from  the  roots.  Cold  or  frosty  water  should 
never  be  applied ;  it  should  be  brought  a  few  degrees  above  temperate 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  plants,  whether  at  the  root  or  on  the  leaves. 
Syringing  pines  over  their  leaves,  although  hinted  at  by  some  of  our  older 
authors,  was  a  practice  not  followed  by  many  of  their  readers ;  and  indeed 
we  have  often  seen  gardeners  sucking  the  water  from  the  base  of  the 
leaves  of  their  pines  with  a  straw,  and  many  went  so  far  as  to  employ 
a  syringe  made  on  purpose.  Modem  improvements  have  taughl^  them 
better,  and  the  garden  syringe  is  now  as  much  employed  for  the  diapersioa 
of  water  amongst  them  as  the  former  was  for  its  abstraction. 

Tempebatuke. — When  the  Pine  was  first  introduced  into  this  oonntry, 
the  necessary  temperature  was  kept  up  by  fire  heat  alone,  bottom  best 
being  then  not  thought  of ;  and  the  plants  were  placed  on  stages,  together 
with  succulent  plants,  which  were  then  much  cultivated.  **  Ingenmty," 
as  Mr.  Loudon  justly  observed,  **  however,  soon  suggested,  and  ezperienoe 
approved,  the  advantage  of  the  latter ;  first,  in  preserving  a  moist,  equable 
heat ;  and,  secondly,  in  preventing  the  plants  from  feeling,  so  much  as 
they  otherwise  would,  any  casual  declension  in  the  fire  heat,  or  snddoi 
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'vidssitade.in  the  temperature  or  moisture  of  the  external  air.  Not  that 
they  cannot  be  grown  without  bottom  heat^  but  that,  according  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  gardens,  they  are  grown  with  it  at  less  expense, 
with  less  trouble  to  the  gardener,  and  with  greater  certainty  of  success, 
than  by  any  other  mode  hitherto  practised.'' 

It  appears  the  latter  improvement  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Miller's  time,  as  he  says,  **  The  plants  were  at  first  kept  in  dry  stoves, 
during  winter,  placed  on  scaffolds,  after  the  manner  in  which  orange  trees 
are  placed  in  a  greenhouse ;  and  that  in  summer  they  were  removed  to 
hot-beds  of  tanner's  bark,  under  frames.  They  soon,  however,  began  to 
erect  low  stoves,  called  succession  houses,  and  bark  pits  under  deep 
&am.esi  for  suckers  and  crowns." 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  employment  of  a  genial  bottom  heat 
became  daily  more  obvious,  until  at  last  pines  were  grown  to  great  per- 
fection by  that  means  alone ;  nor  has  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
been  called  in  question  by  those  most  eminent  in  the  culture  of  this  fruit, 
if  we  except  a  theory  endeavoured  to  be  established  in  1819,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  but  in  which  he  has  had  few  followers. 

The  late  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Yalleyfield,  in  hopes  of  establishing  Mt« 
Knight's  views  in  cultivating  the  Pine  without  bottom  heat,  invented  i^ 
pit  in  1820,  of  which  the  annexed  cut  is  a  representation : — a,  a,  are  two^ 


ftues,  and  supported  over  them,  on  brick  props,  c,  is  a  flooring  of  pave- 
ment, (boarding  or  tiles  would  answer  equally  weU,)  covered  with  a  layer 
of  gravel  and  sand,  d^  on  which  the  plants  in  pots  were  placed ;  at  the 
sides,  bf  ^t  ^^^  openings,  to  admit  the  helped  air  from  below  to  warm 
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roots  u  regards  both  tempertture  and  potting,  fewer  accidents  voald 
htML  these  plants.]  If  the  tan  bed  send  up  a  good  heat,  the  nseof  the 
store  in  the  pinery  may  be  defenred  till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  moDth. 
One  object  is  to  keep  the  temperatore  ap  to  a  giroi  ro^mmnm ;  sao&er, 
to  interfere  with  fire  heat  when  the  dedension  in  the  natund  dimiteis 
unseasonably  abropt  Thus,  sixty-two  d^irees  at  the  end  of  Septosber, 
is  more  severe  than  fifty-eight  degrees  at  the  end  of  October. 

**  November,  Work  regular  fires  erery  OTening,  and  occsdonal  fins  oi 
cold  mornings,  and  throughout  severe  days.  A  violent  heat  would  be 
pernicious*  The  maTimnm  to  aim  at,  for  the  day-time,  in  ligoroos  frosts, 
is  sixty-five  degrees,  independent  of  any  rise  in  the  thennometer  from 
occasional  sunshine. 

'*  December.  Attend  punctoally  to  the  furnace  in  the  afternoon,  Itte  at 
night,  and  timely  in  the  morning.  Between  five  and  nine  in  the  frve- 
noon,  never  let  the  course  of  the  fire  heat  relax ;  but  if,  between  nine  ind 
three,  the  sun  should  shine  sufficiently  to  raise  the  thermometer  to 
seventy,  the  furnace  may  be  stopped  [by  the  aid  of  dampers],  ind  need 
not  work  again  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

<*  January,  Becroit  and  regulate  the  stove  evening  and  morning.  Td 
have  the  heat  defective  or  in  excess,  would  be  alike  prejndidi^. 

**  Febrtuay.  The  furnace  must  be  carefully  attended,  as  the  three 
principal  hours  of  regulation  come  round*  Maintain  fires  all  day  is 
rigorous  weather. 

**  March*  From  the  returning  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  gentte 
impulse  of  the  stove,  the  plants  will  be  excited  strongly  into  gro^- 
To  conduct  them  by  an  equal  proipre88ion,the  fire  heat  should  be  rognlarly 
sustained  morning  and  evening,  and  raised,  as  noon  i^iproaches,  to 
seventy,  seventy-two,  and  seventy-five  degrees,  in  case  the  power  of  the 
sun  alone  has  not  elevated  the  thermometer,  by  ten  in  the  morning,  to 
at  least  seventy  degrees.  To  make  the  continuance  of  fire  in  a  hotiioox 
during  the  day  depend  merely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  frost,  is 
to  treat  a  stove  like  a  greenhouse.  According  to  the  climate  to  be 
imitated,  the  tenor  of  theartifidal  heat  ought  to  bear  some  analogy  to^ 
revolutions  of  temperature  caused  by  the  sun,  as  it  respects  both  tbe 
history  of  a  day,  and  the  rise  and  acme  of  a  growing  season. 

**  AprU.  Continue  fires  regularly  while  the  sun  is  down ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  chilly  and  gloomy,  work  the  furnace  all  day. 

*^  May,  Go  on  with  the  evening  fires ;  have  a  gentle  heat  in  the  eirif 
part  of  the  morning,  at  least  till  appearances  promise  a  fine  warm  day. 
Some  managers,  ta  save  fuel,  dispense  with  the  stove  as  soon  as  the 
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thermometer  can  be  kept,  by  the  shelter  of  the  house,  and  the  inflaeDce 
of  the  tan  bed,  from  sinking  below  sixty  degrees,  at  the  coldest  time- 
between  sunset  and  smirise.  But  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  March,  the 
heat  ought  to  be  progressive  where  pines  are  grown,  and,  indeed,  where 
any  fruit  is  forced  that  will  repay  the  cost ;  in  the  pinery,  then,  the 
minimum  in  May  is  sixty-four  degrees  at  the  beginning,  and  sbcty-eight. 
at  the  close. 

**  June,  If  the  weather  be  seasonable,  no  fire  heat  will  be  wanted ;  but 
if  it  be  midsummer  according  to  the  calendar,  resume  fires  in  unseasonable,^ 
cold  intervals,  in  order  to  give  sufficient  air  without  checking  the  plants 
that  have  been  excited  by  a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  the 
natural  dimate  may  happen  to  be  during  an  anomalous  day  or  two/' 

In  the  management  of  fires  and  the  economy  of  fuel,  much  may  be. 
gained  by  giving  the  necessary  ventilation  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  house  being  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon ;  by 
vrfaich  arrangement  a  considerable  quantity  of  solar  heat  vdU  be  included,. 
and  also  by  setting  the  fires  in  order  before  that  heat  has  declined  and. 
the  temperature  lowered,  which  wiU  take  a  greater  force  of  fire  heat  to 
replace.  Fire  heat  should  be  employed  during  the  day  in  winter,  to 
enable  the  cultivator  to  give  sufficient  air  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
drawn  up  weak,  and  also  to  change  the  volume  within,  which  would  soon, 
become  stagnated  and  impure. 

AiB. — ^Next  in  importance  to  the  regulation  of  temperature,  is  that  of 
admitting,  at  all  seasonable  times,  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  This  is  effected 
by  opening  the  sashes,  or  by  the  use  of  ventilators,  built  into  the  front 
and  back  walls,  at  regular  distances  from  each  other.  On  this  subject 
we  will  only  offer  the  following  brief  remarks ;  viz.,—  Air  confined  within  a 
hothouse  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  heat  becomes  so  dry,  that  it  is 
deprived  of  its  capabiMty  of  affording  ita  share  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  aa. 
its  property  is  to  ascend,  as  it  becomes  gradually  rarefied,  it  follows,  that. 
the  top  part  of  the  house  is  the  proper  place  for  its  escape.  The  ventilators, 
therefore,  should  be  opened,  or  the  top  sashes  partially  let  down,  where 
the  former  are  not  in  use ;  but  this,  during  winter,  need  only  be  done  to 
a  Umited  extent ;  for  air,  like  all  other  fluids,  will  pass  with  great  velocity, 
through  a  small  aperture,  particularly  when  there  is  a  pressure  behind  it ;. 
and  the  pressure  in  this  instance  is  caused  by  the  admission  of  fresh  or 
colder  air  through  the  front  lights  or  ventilators.  If  each,  therefore,  be 
opened  to  the  extent  of  a  few  inches,  a  complete  exchange  will  take 
place,  even  in  a  large  house,  in  a  very  short  time.  But  that  this  change 
of  aUr  should  be  as  equally  distributed  through  the  house  as  possible,  it 
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If  nqolfite  that  purt  or  all  of  the  top  and  bottom  ▼entUaton  be  opened 
at  the  same  time.  Thii,  however,  is  not  always  attended  to,  for  we  fre- 
quently lee  the  top  ones  opened  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  while  the  firant 
or  bottom  ones  are  left  shut.  A  complete  change  cannot  take  plice 
when  this  praetiee  is  followed,  unless  the  house  be  in  a  bad  state  is 
ngards  the  repairs  of  the  glass.  Another  great  advantage  attends  the 
admission  of  air  from  the  front  or  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  ^riiich 
ventilatorB  placed  in  the  parapet  wall  have  over  tiie  more  antiqosted 
mode  of  opening  the  upright  sashes,  as  the  formior  are  usually  pUeed 
under  or  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  flue  or  hot-water  pipes ;  the  air,  coise- 
(|uently,  having  to  pass  dose  over  them,  becomes  partially  wanned  before 
it  reaches  the  plants ;  whereas,  by  the  latter  mode»  it  enters  considerably 
above  them,  and  falls  on  the  plants,  particularly  in  winter,  in  too  eold  a 
state ;  and  although  its  effect  is  less  obvious  on  pines  tiian  on  tiopksl 
plants  in  general,  still  it  ii  sufficientiy  injurious  to  require  conection.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  with  many  that  the  Pine  requires  a  high  temperatoie 
and  little  air  ;--^nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  for,  in  common  widi  most 
plants,  it  cannot  have  too  much  air,  provided  the  temperature  is  oot 
lowered  by  its  admission. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  ventilation  should  be  attended  to  is 
early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  and  this  the  more  so  in  the  case  o(  low 
pits,  and  when  a  humid  atmosphere  is  maintained,  as  the  coadeDsed 
steam  fiiUing  bade  from  the  loof,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  materiils 
undergoing  a  brisk  fermentation  below,  keeps  the  foliage  damp,  and  often 
forms  into  small  globules,  which,  if  not  allowed  to  dry  up,  particniailj 
where  the  glass  is  bad,  and  speckled  or  blistered,  the  sun  actiag  apoa 
them  would  form  lenses,  and  materially  injure  the  foliage. 

SHAOiNG.-^That  the  Pine  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  nature,  a  piaatof 
shade,  will  not  be  disputed :  the  finest  fruit  of  it  produced  in  the  tropia 
are  those  grown  in  the  negroes'  gardens,  partially  shaded  by  other  pliBtt. 
and  perhaps  the  most  successful  attempts  at  its  cultivation  in  Biitiii 
have  been  in  houses  where  they  have  been  partially  shaded  by  vises 
growing  up  the  rafters,  and  in  pits  where  a  regular  system  of  shading 
during  the  heat  of  summer  is  attended  to.  On  this  subject  Speechly  bis 
the  following  judicious  remarks,  which  perfectiy  agree  witii  our  practke; 
'*  Succession  pine  plants  do  not  make  half  the  progress  in  violent  bot 
weather  in  the  middle  of  summer,  that  they  do  later  in  the  season,  b 
order  to  obviate  the  above  inconveniences,  some  persons  cover  their  bot* 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  violent,  vitb 
bass  mats  fastened  to  a  rope,  which  may  be  moved  up  and  down  with 
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great  ease.  But  a  better  mode,  and  which  is  frequently  practised,  is  to 
coyer  the  glass  with  a  large  net,  which  admits  the  air  to  pass  freely,  and 
at  the  same  time  breaks  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  retards  their  force, 
especially  if  the  meshes  of  the  net  be  not  large.  But  if  vines  were 
judiciously  trained  up  the  rafters  of  the  hot-honse,  there  Would  be  no 
need  of  either  of  the  last-mentioned  coverings.  The  vines  should  be 
planted  in  the  front  of  the  hot-house,  and  not  more  than  one  shoot  trained 
to  each  rafter,  part  of  which  should  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafters  every  season,  by  which  means  the  roof  of  the  hot-house  may  con^ 
stantly  be  kept  thinly  covered  with  young  wood,  and  by  having  only  one 
shoot  to  each  rafter,  the  vine  leaves  will  affbrd  a  kindly  shade,  and  liever 
incommode  the  pines ;  for  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  vines  are  pruned,  at  a 
season  when  the  hot-house  most  requires  sun.'*'  Our  practice,  however; 
is  to  plant  our  vines  outside  the  house,  and  to  remove  the  stems  as  Soon  as 
the  wood  is  ripened.  Others,  however,  retain  the  vines  within,  and  havd 
sacoeeded  for  many  years  in  having  excellent  crops  of  grapes,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  high  temperature  they  are  kepi  in.  Kot  otdy  dd 
we  think  the  pines  benefited  by  a  partial  shade  thus  afibrded  them,  but 
we  depend  upon  vines  so  treated  for  our  etirliest  supply  of  fihiit,  and 
which  is  produced  at  an  expense  so  trifling,  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
say  that  they  cost  a  farthing  beyond  the  mere  labour  of  pruning  and 
thinning.-^  Ftt^ff  art.  Vinb. 

Pines  grown  in  pits  into  which  vines  cannot  be  introduced,  we  always 
shade  during  the  heat  of  summer,  not  only  when  the  plants  are  newly 
shifted,  but  afterwards  also ;  and,  like  Speechly,  we  approve  of  nets  in  pre* 
ferenee  to  mats,  and  these  elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  glass.  The 
moat  successful  cultivators  we  observed  on  the  continent  all  adopt  shad* 
ing  during  summer,  and  with  them  it  is  more  necessary  than  with  us,  as 
the  sun  is  more  powerful  and  the  atmosphere  less  clouded.  Their 
materials  for  shading  are  rather  different  from  those  used  in  Britain,  some 
having  a  frame-work  of  laths,  constructed  like  a  trellis,  which  they  place 
over  the  glass,  while  others  adopt  a  more  primitive  plan,  and  shadq  by 
laying  long  and  flexible  branches  of  birch  over  both  thehr  houses  and 
pits. 

In  regard  to  shading,  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  where  metallic 
houses  or  pits  are  in  use,  this  branch  of  culture  is  the  more  necessary  to 
counteract  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  conducted  by  this  material ; 
and  we  believe  the  majority  of  practical  gardeners  agree  with  us  in  this 
respect.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  there  are  some  who  think  that 
there  cannot  be  too  much  sun-heat  to  pines,  even  in  our  warmest  sum- 
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men.  Vinei  trained  nnder  the  rafters  of  pine  stoves  shonld  be  tnined 
either  in  Speechly's  manneri  by  having  a  sucoessional  young  shoot  coming 
forward  to  sacceed  that  which  is  prodadng  the  current  year's  frdt,  or 
one  stem  trained  from  bottom  to  top,  and  pruned  into  short  spun. 

CovBRiNO  AT  NiOHTS. — It  would  bc  inconvenicnt  to  cover  the  roof  of 
large  pine  stoves  heated  by  fire-heat ;  and  unless  where  fad  is  very  ex- 
pensive, perhaps  it  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  labour  and  material 
But  in  the  case  of  pits  and  small  houses,  whether  heated  by  dang,  leaves, 
or  other  fermentable  matter,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  covering  at 
night  during  winter  should  not  be  neglected.  The  usual  covering  is 
with  mats,  canvass,  litter,  straw,  or  fern.  But  whatever  covering  be 
used,  it  should  be  supported  by  some  means  or  other  not  less  thin  six  or 
seven  inches  above  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  a  body  of  air  to  intervene; 
and  as  air  is  one  of  the  best  nonconductors,  as  has  been  experimentally 
proved  by  Dr.  Wells,  Leslie,  Toung,  and  others,  the  cold  will  be  exdaded 
or  the  heat  retained  much  better  than  if  the  covering  be  placed  in  dose 
contact  with  the  glass. 

Shifting  and  Pottino. — Most  authors,  in  treating  on  this  put  of 
pine  culture,  appear  to  us  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  a  periodical  mstter,  and 
have  stated  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  proper  times.  W< 
think  of  this  as  we  do  of  watering,  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances only,  and  that  pines,  like  all  other  plants,  should  be  shifted  or 
potted  just  as  they  may  require  it.  All  plants  do  not  grow  alike  ftst: 
some,  from  causes  not  easily  accounted  for,  will  remain  longinastationaiy 
state,  and  some  become  sickly,  even  while  growing  in  the  same  bed. 
Observation  alone  can  detect  this,  and  when  plants  are  found  growing 
rapidly  they  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  to  encoursge  ibes 
growth,  while  such  as  remain  stationary  or  appear  to  be  sickly,  viil 
require  to  be  examined,  and  probably  disrooted  and  planted  again  into 
smaller  pots  than  those  they  came  out  of.  Healthy  plants  may  in  general 
be  repotted  into  larger  pots  with  their  bulbs  entire,  while  such  as  are 
sickly  or  stationary  in  their  growth  will  require  to  be  shaken  oat  of  tb( 
mould,  their  roots  examined,  all  dead  or  decayed  ones  cut  close  off,  oA 
again  planted  into  smaller  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  brisk  bottom  heiti 
shaded  and  kept  close  from  air  until  they  have  again  made  roots,  to 
enable  them  to  take  their  station  with  such  as  are  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Pines  need  never  be  disrooted  whUe  they  have  plenty  of  yonng  ana 
healthy  roots,  but  the  moment  the  roots  are  found  to  be  in  a  diseased 
state  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  crowns  or 
suckers.    "  The  practice  of  shaking  off  the  balls  of  earth,  and  cutting  off 
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the  lower  roots  of  prnesy*'  as  Mr.  London  justly  remarks,  *<  has  at  first 
tight  an  nnnatoral  appearance ;  and  yarious  theorists,  and  some  gardeners, 
recommend  shifting  the  plants  from  first  to  last  with  their  balls  entire. 
On  attentively  examining  the  pine  plant,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
its  mode  of  rooting  it  may  be  classed  with  the  strawberry,  vine,  and 
crowfoot,  which  throw  out  fresh  roots  every  year,  in  part  among,  but 
chiefly  above,  the  old  ones.  This  done,  the  old  ones  become  torpid  and 
decay,  and  to  cut  them  dear  away,  if  it  could  be  done,  in  all  plants  of 
this  habit,  would  no  doubt  be  assisting  nature,  and  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  roots.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
encouraging  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  production  of  roots,  though 
it  will  ultimately  increase  the  vigour  of  the  herb  and  fhut,  vnll  retard 
their  progress ;"  for,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  pine  makes  little 
progress  in  the  herb  while  the  roots  are  forming.  Upon  the  practice  of 
shifting  pine  plants  from  first  to  last  with  their  bulbs  entire,  Speechly  has 
the  following  rational  observations.  After  expressing  his  disapproval  of 
the  practice,  he  says,  *<  It  is  observable  that  the  pine  plant  begins  to  make 
its  roots  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  as  the  plant  increases  in 
size,  fresh  roots  are  produced  from  the  stem,  still  higher  and  higher ;  and 
the  hottom  roots  die  in  proportion ;  so  that  if  a  plant  in  the  greatest 
^goor  be  turned  out  of  its  pot  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  there  vnll  be 
found  at  the  bottom  part  of  the  stem,  several  inches  in  length,  naked, 
destitute  of  roots,  and  smooth :  now,  according  to  the  above  method  [that 
i^  of  disrooting,]  the  whole  of  the  roots  which  the  plant  produces  being 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  stem  to  the  last,  the  old  roots  decay  and  turn 
mouldy,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  afterwards  produced.  The  first 
hall  which  remains  with  the  plant  full  two  years,  [by  the  old  practice  of 
>hifiang  with  entire  balls  i|nd  a  three  or  four  years'  course  of  culture,]  by 
^gth  of  time  will  become  hard,  cloddy,  and  exhausted  of  its  nourish- 
ment, and  must  therefore  prevent  the  roots  afterwards  produced  from 
growing  with  that  freedom  and  vigour  which  they  would  do  in  fresher 
tnd  hetter  mould.  The  old  ball  remaining  after  the  repeated  shiftings, 
it  will  be  too  large  when  put  into  the  fruiting  pot  to  admit  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  mould  to  support  the  plant  till  its  frmt  becomes  ripe, 
which  (by  the  old  practice)  is  a  whole  year  after  the  last  time  of  shifting.'* 
Pues  kept  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  growth,  and  fruited  when 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old,  do  not  require  disrooting  unless 
when  the  roots  have  been  injured,  or  the  plants  have  become  sickly,  in 
which  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  wjth  those  that  are  healthy 
and  fruited  within  the  above  period  it  is  seldom  required,  at  least  as 
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general  pnetioe.  In  sbifting  the  Pine,  in  aU  stages  of  its  growth,  great 
attention  should  he  paid  to  draining  the  pots  well,  to  allow  the  superfliioas 
water  to  pass  off  freely,  and  at  no  time  should  they  he  over-potted,  as 
practised  hy  many,  firom  a  mistaken  notion  of  saying  time.  Nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  this,  for,  as  we  haye  stated  dsewheve,  the 
plant  scarcely  grows  in  the  herb  while  the  roots  are  making;  it  is 
much  better  to  shift  them  three,  four,  or  even  six  times  during  their 
growth,  than  to  do  this  only  once  or  twice,  and  that  into  too  large  pots 
at  a  time. 

Rboulatino  THn  BiPSiOKO  OP  THB  Pine  to  suit  the  Phmans 
won  IT. — ^In  some  funilies  a  succession  of  ripe  pines  is  required  tiirough- 
out  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  every  week ;  others  require 
^em  to  come  in  in  greater  numbers  at  particular  seasons,  either  in 
autumn  or  spring,  as,  for  example,  during  the  town  season,  as  it  is  ea&ed, 
which  usually  falls  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  May ; 
others  desire  to  have  the  greatest  supply  during  the  shooting  aeaatm, 
which  usually  falls  between  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  end  of 
January.  To  meet  these  demands  requires  some  consideration  on  tiie 
part  of  the  cultivator,  and  also  a  corresponding  liberality  in  the  proprietor. 
The  cultivator  has  to  consider  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  a  proper 
succession  of  young  plants,  so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  number  ready  to 
show  fruit  at  a  required  period,  and  ako  to  manage  so  as  to  start  them 
into  fruit  vrithout  any  violent  check  being  given  to  the  plant.  The  old 
and  too  generally  adopted  method  of  checking  the  growth  of  the  Pine  hj 
withholding  venter  from  it  for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  no  less 
erroneous  one  of  reducing  the  temperature,  so  as  to  completely  pafaly^ 
the  vigour  of  the  plant,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned :  yet  these  are 
the  chief  means  laid  down  by  most  authors  on  gardening,  and  followed 
by  many  otherwise  excellent  practitioners*  The  evils  arising  £rom  this 
mode  are,  first,  uncertainty  in  the  result ;  and,  secondly,  reducing;  the  plant 
to  a  state  of  imbecility  at  the  very  period  when  it  should  be  in  its  greatest 
vigour,  to  enable  it  to  form  the  rudiments  of  the  future  fruit.  Tbe 
starvation  system  by  vrithholding  water  was  laid  down  by  the  late  Ur. 
Sweet,  who  knew  little  of  the  practical  department  of  pine  culttvatioB. 
His  directions  on  this  subject  could,  of  themselves^  have  done  Utdc 
injury ;  but  when  yre  see  an  error  of  this  kind  promulgated  by  a  ^uotatioa 
from  his  writings  by  a  name  so  eminent  in  pomdbgical  matters  as  that  of 
Mr.  6.  Lindley,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  enter  our  decided  caveat  against 
it,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Lindley  premises  his  article  in  Guides  to  iJk 
Orchard,  &c.,  by  asserting  that  "One  of  the  best  methods,   withoot 
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entering^  into  aoy  lengthened  detail  of  operationa,  seema  to  be  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Sweet."  If  rafScient  attention  be  paid  to  the 
cnltue  of  the  Pine,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  filled  the  pots  at  or  about 
the  peiiod  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should  show  frnit,  there 
will  he  no  oocasion  for  using  unnatural  measures  by  chacking  tlia 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  Pine  will  in  general  show  fruit  when  its  roots 
are  fully  deTeloped,  but  if  shifted  at  that  period  it  will  keep  on  growing, 
and  in  this  state  it  may  go  on  for  several  years.  The  most  certain 
method  that  our  own  practice  sanctions  our  recommending  is,  to  grow 
sucoessional  innes  in  low,  dose  pits,  heated  by  leaves  or  dung ;  at  the 
period  when  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  show  fruity  if  the  pots  be  fall,  of 
roots  and  the  plants  otherwise  healthy,  they  should  be  then  transferred 
to  the  fruiting  house,  in  sectional  order,  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  pUnta 
at  a  time,  and  the  periods  elapsing  between  each  transfer  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  projected  consumption.  In  this  way  we  have  succeeded 
for  years  in  supplying  a  demmd  which  with  us  fell  between  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  from  the  end  of  August  till 
Christmas. 

Abercrombie  gives  the  following  directions  for  management  at  this 
period  of  their  growth,  which  appear  to  prove  that  he  was  not  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  checking  system : — "  Keep  the  plants  growing  gently,  and 
have  the  pots  in  general  completely  filled  with  the  roots  by  the  tune  at 
which  you  intend  to  exdte  them  into  blossom.  From  the  middle  of 
February  till  the  middle  of  March,  is  a  good  time  to  have  the  main  crop 
in  flower,  as  the  prospective  season  is  the  finest.  [In  this  he  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  have  fine  fruit  in  summer  and  early  in 
aatnmn,  it  is  the  proper  season  for  the  pines  to  show  fruit.]  About  a 
month  before  you  expect  to  see  the  fruit,  dress  the  plants,  by  taking 
away  two  inches  in  depth  from  tiie  top  of  the  mould.  Twist  off  some 
of  the  lower  leaves.  Fill  up  with  fresh  cdmpost  round  the  stems  to  the 
remaining  leaves.  The  bark  bed  should  be  revived  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  make  it  lively ;  but  no  new  tan  should  be  added.''  If  a  mild  bottom 
heat  be  maintained  from  the  period  of  showing  fruit  tiU  it  has  half  swelled, 
the  more  moderate  it  be  kept  afterwards  the  better,  to  give  ample  time 
for  the  swelling  off  of  the  fruit.  M'Phail,  on  the  same  subject^  makes 
the  following  observations,  which  perfectly  coincide  with  our  own  opinion : 
— *'  It  frequently  happens  that  pine  plants  designed  to  bear  fruit,  do  not 
show  their  fruit  early  enough  in  the  spring  or  fore*part  of  summer  to 
ripen  their  fruit  before  winter,  when  there  is  not  sunshine  enough  tf 
give  the  fruit  any  flavour.    This  may  happen  because  the  phmts  have  not 
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come  to  a  proper  growth,  or  their  roots  may  have  been  injured  by  too 
vkdent  a  bottom  heat,  or  by  being  over-watered,  or  they  may  have  been 
shifted  too  late,  or  have  been  put  into  pots  too  large  for  their  roots  to 
have  filed  them  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  To  make  pine 
plants  show  their  finiit  at  an  early  time  in  the  spring,  some  anthors  have 
recommended  catting  off  some  of  the  roots  at  the  autmnn  shifting;  bot 
long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  cutting  off  the  roots,  or  destroying 
them  by  any  means,  instead  of  making  them  show  fruit,  is  an  effectaal 
means  to  prevent  them  from  showing  fruit  till  they  have  again  made  long 
roots.  The  fruit  of  the  Pine-apple  is  formed  probably  not  less  than  seven 
or  eigjht  weeks  before  it  appears  among  the  leaves,  and  if  the  plant  is 
divested  partially  or  totally  of  its  roots,  its  growth  is  stopped  till  it  his 
made  roots  of  considerable  length,  when  it  will  grow  quickly.  And  if, 
before  the  roots  were  destroyed,  the  fruit  had  been  formed  in  the  hidden, 
secret  centre  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  will  grow  and  show  itself  when  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  excepting  those  on  the  stem  of  the  fruit,  will  make  no 
appearance  of  growing.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  which  induces 
some  persons  to  think  that  cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  plant  canseth  it  to 
fruit  sooner  than  it  would  do  were  the  roots  suffiered  to  remain.  If  pine- 
apple plants  intended  for  fruiting  the  following  year,  be  shifted  late  in 
the  autumn  into  pots  which  their  roots  do  not  fill  well  before  the  month 
of  Janusry,  they  probably  will  not  show  fruit  till  late  in  the  spring  or 
summer  months." 

From  all  this,  and  much  more  that  could  be  adduced,  it  appears  that 
the  proper  period  for  the  Pine  to  start  is,  when  the  pots  are  foil  of  roots; 
every  endeavour,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  if 
effected,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  plants  will  show  fruit  without  having 
recourse  to  checking  their  growth  by  unnatural  means.  They  should  be 
in  a  proper  state  to  start  from  five  to  six  months  prior  to  the  time  it  may 
be  required  to  have  ripe  fruit.  It  sometimes  happens  that  plants  will 
show  their  fruit  at  too  early  a  season,  and  also  when  they  show  at  the 
proper  season  drcimistances  may  arise  to  render  it  desirable  to  retard 
their  ripening.  "  To  prevent  this,'*  says  Speechly,  **  when  the  fruit  is 
nearly  ripe,  some  of  the  plants  may  be  taken  out  of  the  stove,  and  s^  is 
a  dry,  shady  place,  as,  for  instance,  the  stove-shed,  where  the  plants  may 
he  set,  covered  with  moistened  moss,  but  no  water  given  them ;  it  must 
be  observed  that  every  one  of  the  plants  must  be  taken  into  the  hot- 
house again,  and  set  in  the  tan-bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  b^ore  the 
fruit  is  cut,  to  give  it  a  good  flavour."  In  this  way  we  have  often  kept 
pines  for  a  month,  without  any  apparent  ii^ury  to  the.  fruit.    The  fruit 
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mOLYt  CTen  when  it  id  ripe,  be  kept  in  good  preservation  for  a  fortnight  by 
shaking  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  hanging  them  np  by  the  8tem» 
"With  the  leaves  folded  over  them ;  and  in  cases  where  the  crowns  can  bo 
dispensed  witii,  if  they  be  removed  when  the  plants  are  hung  np»  the 
fruit  will  lose  less  of  its  weight,  and  be  less  deteriorated  in  flavour. 
Pines  intended  to  be  kept  for  some  time  after  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity  should  be  removed  from  the  stove  before  they  become  too  ripe. 

Abercrombie  says,  (quoting  from  the  Eneyelopadia  qf  Gardening^) 
**  Contrivances  for  retarding  the  fruit  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  that 
plants  that  have  started  too  soon  into  fruit  may  have  a  better  season  to 
ripen  in,  and  sometimes  in  order  th^t  a  whole  crop  may  not  come  in  at 
the  same  time.  The  former  may  be  provided  for  by  shifting  early  in 
spring,  or  at  any  time  before  the  fruit  has  attained  half  its  full  diameter ; 
and  the  latter  inconvenience  may  be  thus  obviated : — If  you  perceive  the 
fruit  ripening  too  fast,  or  advancing  too  nearly  together,  set  as  many 
plants  as  you  intend  to  retard,  into  a  dry,  airy  place,  affording  both  shade 
and  shelter.  Give  no  water  as  long  as  you  intend  to  suspend  their  pro- 
gress. For  the  same  purpose  others  may  be  set  out  green ;  while  the 
excitement  of  these  is  lowered,  they  must  be  kept  in  a  growing  state/' 

Nearly  the  same  directions  are  hud  down  by  M'Phail,  but  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  quote  them  in  this  place. 

Growing  the  Pine  in  Beds  of  Eakth  instead  of  in  PoTS.^Thi8 
is  a  very  old  practice,  lately  noticed  by  several  writers  in  the  horticultural 
periodicals  of  the  present  day.  We  see,  however,  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  this  mode,  over  that  of  growing  them  in  pots  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  papers  we  have  read  on  the 
subject,  nor  from  a  case  or  two  where  we  have  seen  it  practised,  that 
finer  or  even  larger  fruit  have  been  produced. 

Growing  the  Pine  in  Moss  as  a  Substitute  for  Mould.—  This 
has  been  tried  in  the  gardens  of  the  Count  Montgelas,  near  Munich,  and 
also  in  several  other  gardens  in  Germany,  but  the  success  attending  the 
plan  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  may  be  daily  seen  in  pine-stoves  of  the 
most  ordinary  description  of  management  in  England.  What  could  have 
induced  the  projectors  of  this  mode  of  culture,  beyond  mere  novelty — a 
commodity  dealt  largely  in  on  the  continent — to  substitute  moss  for 
mould,  is  very  difficult  to  divine.  The  practice,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
is  nearly  as  absurd  as  that  of  growing  the  Pine  in  water,  as  stated  by 
William  Bastard,  Esq.,  in  PhUoaophical  Transactions  for  1777,  to  have 
been  practised  by  him,  and,  of  course,  vrith  complete  success. 

Insects. — ^The  Pine,  like  most  other  plants,  will  be  attacked  by 
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Insects,  but  these  ittacks  most  be  attributed  to  bad  enltivation ;  for 
plants  ever  so  clean,  and  where  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  insects 
being  carried  to  them,  will  become  thns  infested ;  and  these,  again^  wha 
pvoper  culture  is  followed,  will  disappear.  Of  the  natnral  histoiy  or 
economy  of  these  insects  as  yet  we  know  but  little,  for,  indeed,  tin  lately, 
mthors  have  contented  themselves  by  merely  pointiDg  oat  the  evils  they 
occasion,  and  by  giving  recommendations  for  their  destniction.  Several 
papers  have  of  late  appeared  in  various  worics  where  this  subject  has  been 
treated  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  but  the  results  have  not  bten  sidfi- 
dently  satisfactory  to  warrant  our  making  quotations  from  them.  The 
insects  to  which  we  particularly  allude  are  the  white  and  brown  scaly 
insects,  two  distinct  species.  The  latter  of  these  is  not  fonnd  to  be  very 
destructive  in  its  effects,  nor  u  it  difficult  to  be  brushed  off.  The  former 
is,  however,  different,  both  in  its  e^cts  and  also  in  the  dfflcolty  of  getting 
tid  of  it.  A  third,  and  equally  annoying  enemy,  is  the  white  bug,  whidi 
has  by  some  been  confounded  with  the  white  scale,  but  from  whidi  it  is 
totally  distinct,  both  in  its  appearance  and  operations.  '*  The  natursl 
history  of  these  insects,"  Mr.  Loudon  justly  observes,  **  never  having 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  the  remedies  that  have  been  recommraded 
must  be  considered  more  as  palliative  than  as  efficient  processes.  A 
receipt  that  might,  at  a  certain  season,  prove  efficacious  for  one  spedes, 
will  be  totally  unavailing  when  applied  to  another,  or  even  to  the  same, 
in  a  different  state  of  existence.  Bvery  insect  has  an  economy  peculiir 
to  itself,  and  that  economy  we  must  first  study  before  we  can  devise  any 
certain  method  of  conquering  the  evil." 

Receipts  have  been  given  by  Miller,  Abercrorobie,  Kennedy,  Speedily, 
Nicol,  M*PhaU,  Griffin,  Baldwin,  Muirhead,  Hay,  Sogers,  and  others: 
and  suggestions  thrown  out  by  Knight  and  Loudon.  The  principal  in- 
gredients in  those  receipts  are  the  usual  nostrums, — soiqp,  sulphur,  tobacco, 
and  nux  vomica.  How  far  all  these  or  any  of  them  are  efficacious,  b 
difficult  to  say,  or  by  what  means  they  destroy  insect  life.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  that  a  very  high  temperature,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  hu- 
midity almost  amounting  to  the  point  of  saturation — and  if  accompanied 
with  ammoniacal  gas,  so  much  the  better,*-is  one  of  the  most  eiftctosl 
remedies  prescribed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pine  will  sastaln  a 
temperature  of  above  one  hundred  degrees  veithont  injury,  accompanied 
with  a  dense  steam,  if  shaded  from  the  sun  \  now  in  such  a  temperature 
and  atmosphere  no  animal  life  can  long  exist.  Besides,  these  insects 
respire  through  minute  pores,  thickly  placed  over  their  bodies,  and  any 
deleterious  matter  to  enter  their  bodies  must  pass  through  these  pores. 
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No  TeBide,  th^nefore,  can  convey  that  p<nson  80  efGectually  into  them  as 
steam^and  it  is  probable  that  even  steam  generated  from  the  purest 
water  will  have  a  sofBciently  powerM  efifect  upon  them. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  above 
aath(H8 : — Miller  proposes  to  immerse  the  plants  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  water  into  which  tobacco  stalks  have  been  infbsed,  the  insects  to  be 
then  nibbed  off  with  a  sponge,  the  plants  washed  in  dean  water,  and 
repotted. 

Abercrombie  recommends  a  lather  made  of  sulphur  vivum  four  ounces, 
soft  soap  four  ounces,  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  waler  that  has  been  poured, 
in  a  bo^g  state,  over  a  pound  of  mercury. 

Kennedy  used  four  pounds  of  flower  of  brimstone,  one  pound  of  Scotch 
annff,  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  walnuts  dried,  ground  to  powder,  and 
finely  sifted.  This  he  applied  dry,  rubbing  it  into  the  stems  and  dusting 
it  over  the  leaves. 

Speechly  gives  the  following :— -In  every  gallon  of  water  which  has 
been  poured,  in  a  boiling  state,  over  a  pound  of  quicksilver,  dissolve  six 
ounces  of  soft  green  soap.  In  this  preparation  dip  the  plants,  after  a  few 
of  the  insects  have  been  brushed  off,  when  it  is  about  milk-warm,  for  the 
space  of  three  minutes.  A  second  dipping  is  recommended,  but  in  this 
a  table-spoonful  of  s^eet  oil  is  to  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  the  plants  are  then  sponged  over,  to  remove  any  unsightly  matter 
from  the  leaves,  and  when  dry  are  potted. 

^lool  adviseSf  soft  soisp,  one  pound ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  pound ; 
tobacco,  half  a  pound  i  nnx  vomica,  an  ounce,  boiled  together  in  four 
gallons  of  soft  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  three.  Into  this  preparation  the 
plants  are  to  be  immersed,  and  afterwards  repotted.  He  also  recommends 
the  same  mixture  to  be  used  by  watering  the  plants  over-head. 

M'Phail  depepids  on  a  poweiful  moist  heat,  in  which  he  declares  no 
insect  can  exist. 

Griffin's  plan  ia  as  fellows : — To  one  gallon  of  soft  rain  water  add 
eight  ounces  ci  soft  green  soap,  one  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  turpentine ;  this^  when  mixed  together  in  a  watering  pot  and 
left  for  a  day  or  two,  is  fit  for  use.  He  applies  it  (after  it  has  been 
passed  through  a  thin  doth)  by  syringing  it  over  the  plants.  For  small 
plants  he  recommends  shaking  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  immersing  them 
in  the  liquor;  when  dry,  to  be  again  potted. 

Baldwin  recommends  the  steam  of  hot  fermenting  horse  dung,  which 
he  obtains  by  making  up  a  bed  of  it  fresh  from  the  stable.  Over  this  he 
lays  brandies  of  trees,  or  friggots,  and  upon  them  places  the  pine  plants, 
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with  their  roots  nppermott,  and  ooven  the  whole  with  doaUe  mats,  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  In  this  state  the  plants  remain  for  one  honr,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  washed  in  a  tab  of  cold  water,  and  afterwards, 
when  dry,  are  potted.  He  asserts  that  plants  grown  in  beds  or  pits 
heated  by  linings  of  hot  dong,  are  never  attacked  by  these  insects  if  they 
are  dean  when  planted. 

Muirhead's  receipt  is  only  slightly  different  fiom  Milter's.  Instead  of 
tobacco  juice  he  recommends  the  sabstitntion  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  He 
'advises  the  displacing  as  many  of  the  insects  as  can  be  oonvenienlly  got 
at,  by  robbing  them  off  with  a  bit  of  list  mat,  fixed  on  a  small  stick  and 
dipped  in  water.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  is  one  pound  to  each  garden- 
pot  foil  of  water,  and  the  plants  are  immersed  twenty4bur  hours.  **  Whst 
share  of  the  cure  in  either  [Miller  or  Muirhead's  ways]  maybe  due  to  the 
sulphur,  or  to  the  tobacco  water,"  Loudon  says, "  does  not  deaiiy  appear ; 
the  rubbing  off  or  loosening  the  insects  jb  evidently  important,  and 
it  ii  not  unlikely  that  inmiersion  in  simple  water,  so  long  continued,  may 
alone  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them." 

Hay's  opinion,  as  given  in  the  Etkniburffh  Eneydoptediot  tft.  HoriietiUmref 
is  to  the  effect  that  moderate  moisture  alone  is  destructive  to  these 
insects.  During  many  years,  he  regularly  watered  his  pine  plants  over 
head  with  the  syringe  during  the  smnmer  months,  but  only  early  in  the 
evening ;  it  never  injured  the  plants,  and  the  bug  never  appeared  upon 
them. 

Rogers,  after  stating  **  that  many  remedies  have  been  advertised  for  the 
destruction  of  the  different  insects  which  infest  pines,"  used  but  one, 
which  he  always  found  efficacious.  **This  was  nothing  more  than 
sponging  the  plants  with  soft  water,  to  a  gallon  of  whidi  wu  put  a  pint 
of  tobacco  liquor,  and,  while  yet  moist,  dusting  the  leaves  with  a  hair- 
dresser's puff,  charged  with  the  following  ingredients,  in  powder : — One 
pound  sulphur  vivum,  four  ounces  of  camphor,  findy  powdered,  one 
ounce  stone  vitriol,  ditto,  two  quarts  of  soot,  findy  sifted ;  the  whole  to  be 
well  mixed,  and  kept  dry  in  a  jar  dosdy  corked  when  not  wanted  for  use. 
After  this  application,  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  heat  for  s 
few  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the  insects  will  have  fled.'' 

Knight  and  Loudon's  suggestions  (we  quote  ftom  EiieycbpteAt  iff 
6ardenmg,]sat  edition,)  are  as  follows : — ^'^ Baldwin  reconmiends,"  says  the 
former,  '*the  steam  of  hot  fermenting  horse  dung:  I  condude  the 
destructive  agent,  in  this  case,  is  ammoniacal  gas,  which  Sir  Hnmphref 
Davy  informed  me  he  had  found  to  be  instantiy  fatal  to  every  spedes  of 
insect ;  and  if  so,  this  might  be  obtained  at  a  small  expense,  by  pouring 
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a  sohxtion  of  erode  muriate  of  ammonia  apon  quicklime ;  the  stable  or 
cow-house  would  afford  an  equally  efficient  though  less  delicate  fluid. 
The  ammoniacal  gas  might,  I  conceive,  be  impelled,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  infested  plants  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
destroy  animal  life  without  injuring  vegetable  life;  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  question  to  the  gardener  whether  his  hardy  enemy,  the  red 
spider,  will  bear  it  with  impunity."  The  suggestion  of  the  latter  authority 
is,  "  One  of  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  effectual  modes  of 
destroying  the  pine  bug,  without  disturbing  the  plants,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  deranging  the  house,  is  to  keep  it  incessantly  fiUed  with  steam  for 
several  days  together,  thus  raising  the  temperature  considerably  above 
a  hundred  degrees,  which,  though  in  the  shade  it  will  not  injure  the 
pine-apple,  is  yet  found  to  be  destractive  to  every  species  of  animal  life." 

From  all  that  has  been  quoted  above,  it  will  appear  that  sufficient 
distinction  has  not  been  made  between  the  scale  and  bug.  The  latter 
will,  most  assuredly,  be  completely  got  rid  of  in  a  few  days,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  high,  close,  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  be  accomplished, 
even  in  summer,  by  withholding  ventilation,  shading  the  house  or  pit,  and 
applying  copious  waterings  over  the  plants,  and  upon  the  walla  and  floors 
of  the  house.  In  winter  this  may  be  also  effected  by  the  aid  of  fire  heatv 
The  destruction  of  the  white  scale  is  not  so  speedily  accomplished,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  more  tenacious  of  life,  but  because,  if  even  those  that 
are  alive  at  the  time  are  got  rid  of  by  this  means,  it  has  little  effect  upon 
the  thousands  of  eggs  which  are  deposited  under  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf,  and  which  may  be  detected,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier, 
when  those  small  protuberances  are  cut  open  which  are  found  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  affected  with  the  white  scale.  The  practice,  therefore; 
of  displacing  them,  as  recommended  by  the  authors  above  quoted,  is 
correct,  and  if  this  process  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  followed  up 
after  the  first  brood  is  got  rid  of,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  the 
young  insects  emerge  from  the  egg  state,  and  before  they  have  time  to 
reproduce  themselves  by  depositing  their  eggs,  for  successive  generations, 
plants  may  be  got  completely  cleared  of  them.  But  all  this  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  a  moist  and  rather  high  temperature  be  maintained. 

From  all  we  have  learned  from  the  various  authors  we  have  consulted, 
and  from  our  own  experience,  it  appears  that  a  dry,  arid  atmosphere  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  existence  of  these  insects.  Almost  all  authors 
have  recommended  a  humid  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  the  Pine,  as 
being  not  only  the  most  congenial  to  it,  but  also  for  the  prevention  or 
suppression  of  insects;  but,  notwithstanding  all  thi8,.we  frequently  seft 
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pinAi^tOTet  kept  in  a  state  of  aridity  fur  gceater  than  any  part  of  1^  f^be 
in  which  vegetation  is  known  to  exist. 

STEUOTunna  oalculatbd  for  thb  Growth  or  the  Pins. — ^In  this 
department  of  hot-honse  architecture,  a  great  Tariety  of  forms  will  be 
Hound;  some  exceedingly  simple  and  wdl  calculated  for  the  end  in  view ; 
Others,  complicated  in  their  details,  and  possessing  few  or  no  advantages 
over  the  first  description  of  structures.  Small  pits  and  fruiting-honses 
we  consider  the  best,  where  economy  and  a  constant  siqtply  is  the  main 
olject ;  besides,  small  houses  present  another  advantage,  too  genenUy 
overiooked,  namely,  afliording  an  opportunity  of  growing  the  difEerent 
kinds  apart,  and  punning  different  modes  of  culture,  if  it  be  desirable. 
Queens  and  other  fiut-growing  kinds  may,  in  that  case,  be  grown  by 
themselves,  and  an  eighteen-month  or  two^-year  system  of  culture  fol- 
lowed. Providences  may  be  grown  in  a  house  or  pit  by  themselves,  and 
as  the  chief  object  in  cultivating  them  is  to  have  fruit  of  a  larger  size, 
that  object  will  be  more  conveniently  attained  than  if  they  were  grown  in 
the  general  collection.  Black  pines,  as  they  are  called,  or  such  as  are 
focnd  to  swell  their  fruit  best  during  winter,  may  also  be  cultivated  in 
separate  structures,  thus  affording  an  early  and  late  supply  with  the 
greater  certainty. 

For  growing  young  pines,  until  they  have  attained  a  size  and  age  to  be 
placed  in  the  frniting->faouse,  perhaps  no  better  plan  can  be  followed  than 
that  of  Baldwin^  whose  directions  for  its  erection  are  given  in  his 
TVeatite  on  the  CttUure  of  the  Ananas^  in  the  following  words :— "  Sink 
your  pit  three  fieet  three  inches  deep,  and  of  such  length,  as  yon  may 
require,  and  make  it  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  linings  on  eadi  side. 
There  should  be  a  good  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to  keep  it  dry ; 
tiien  set  posts,  about  the  dimensions  of  six  inches  squaric,  in  the  {nt,  at 
convenient  distances  (say  about  the  width  of  the  top  lights),  and  case  it 
round  with  one  inch  and  half  deal  wrought  boards  above  the  surface, 
and  below  it  with  any  inferior  boards  and  planks.  The  dimensions  of 
his  succession  beds  or  frames  were  thirty-nine  feet  long  and  seven  feet 
wide,  containing  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  square  feet,  which  held 
three  hundred  and  fifty  suckers  from  the  end  of  September  till  the  7th 
ofAittiL" 

Somewhat  similar  pits  are  constructed  in  Belgium,  in  the  royal  gardcni 
at  Lacken ;  but,  to  resist  the  great  severity  of  the  climate  during  winter, 
they  were  sunk  five  feet,  having  thus  a  deeper  bed  of  fermentable  matter; 
the  linings  also  were  covered  over  at  top  and  under  the  ground  levd. 
The  frame  work  above  the  ground  level  was  dose  on  both  sides  of  six- 
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inch  post!,  with  Ihdr  boarding  closely  jointed,  md  the  space  between 
filled  with  dry  law-duBI,  m  beii^  t  good  aoa-conductor  of  cold.  Tbew 
pits  answered  every  eipectMion,  but  were  not  boarded  dose  below  tlie 
surface,  only  a  few  rails  nailed  to  the  posts,  merely  to  keep  the  bed  up 
while  in  the  process  of  making. 

Baldwin's  fiuiting-hoiue  is  also  of  the  most  economical  desoiptiaa,  and 
answers  erery  puqMue  of  culture  where  vines  are  not  grown  under  the 
rafters.  In  his  treatise,  Baldnin  gives  scarcely  any  descriptioD  of  his 
fruiiing-honse ;  he  only  remarks  that  the  glass  should  be  closely  puttied, 
to  keep  out  the  cold  air  and  to  retain  the  warmth.  "  I  like,"  he  says, 
"  to  have  my  plants,  both  yonng  and  old,  near  the  glass,  and  I  Chink  that 
small  staves,  similar  to  the  annexed  plan,  are  best,  because  they  require 
less  Are  heat." 


By  dakUg  pits  nnder  the  gronnd  surface,  a  great  saving  of  heat  is 
made ;  but  this  can  only  be  advant^eously  done  when  (he  subsoil  is 
perfectly  dry,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so.  But  in  accommodating 
ourselves  to  circnmstancea  we  can,  in  general,  surmount  many  obstacles, 
and  in  this  case  pits  may  be  built,  exactly  upon  Baldwin's  plan,  upon  tlie 
gToimd  level,  the  linings  inclosed  within  a  nine-inch  wall,  and  left  so 
elevated,  or  the  ground  may  be  made  up  to  that  leveL  Where  the  pre- 
caution is  not  taken  of  inclosing  the  linings  of  aH  pits  and  frames,  so  as 
to  completely  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  a  steady  temperature,  nnleas  with  a  most 
eitravagaat  expeodtnre  of  dung.  The  pine-stoves  in  Kensington  gardens 
are  excellent  of  tbemidvea,  and  both  pines  and  grapes  are  grown  in  them 
BUcceasfuUy.  Fits,  to  be  heated  with  leaves,  or  leaves  and  dung  linings^ 
ahould  be  about  six  feet  wide,  and  of  any  length  required.  The  side  and 
end  walls  should  be  of  open  dove-cote,  four-inch  brickwork,  with  piers 
■nffldently  near  tether  to  support  them.    An  *— ™"v — it  in  these 
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piers,  we  think,  ii  to  oonstroct  them  so  that  half  of  their  thidiiess  be  im 
the  oatside  of  the  pit,  the  odier  half  within  it. 

An  economical  pine  pit  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Tinker,  in 
HoHieuUunU  Jiegi$ter,  yoL  ziv.  p.  18,  and  is  desoibed  as  follows  >- 
**  It  is  boilt  at  a  light  expense ;  it  is  forty  feet  long ;  a  hot-water  pipe 
runs  along  the  front  as  well  as  the  back,  and  both  descend  into 
the  low  pipe  at  the  fur  end  from  the  boiler,  and  return  under  the  top 
pipe  at  the  back  part;  the  sloping  part,  c,  over  the  fix>nt  ]^pe,  is 
glass ;  0,  a,  are  three-quarter  iron  rods ;  b,  flags  over  head  at  bad[ ; 
d,  front  and  back  pipes ;  e,  pit,  eight  feet  wide."    The  annexed  cut 


will  explain  more  fully  its  principle,  which  we  only  disapproTC  of  in 
having  two  systems  of  sashes  instead  of  one. 

The  next  plan  for  an  economical  pine  pit,  in  which  the  heat  is  main- 
tained by  dung,  that  we  will  here  recommend,  is  one  described  by 
J.  T.  Knowlys,  Esq.,  in  the  Horticultwal  Register,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  the 
description  of  which  is  as  follows : — ''  The  following  plan  for  a  pinery,  in 
which  pines  may  be  grown  and  fruited  to  great  perfection,  without  the 
aid  of  fire-heat,  is  also  applicable  to  every  purpose  of  the  forcing  depsrt- 
raent,  —  grapes,  strawberries,  early  melons,  and  cucumbers :  indeed,  1 
would  recommend  every  hot-bed  to  be  formed  upon  the  same  plan :  its 
chief  advantages  are  these, — ^that  in  the  depth  of  winter  a  constant  snd 
equal  temperature  may  be  kept  up,  that  the  manure  employed  is  not 
wasted,  but  preserved,  by  being  protected  from  the  rain  and  wind,  whidi 
carry  off  most  of  its  fertilizing  properties  by  the  washing  away,  and 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  it.  Another  advantage  is,  that 
3C  takes  away  all  that  anxiety  from  the  gardener  which  he  naturally  feeb 
when  he  depends  upon  fire-heat.  It  may  be  glazed  at  a  small  expense, 
by  using  glass  six  inches  by  three,  with  a  narrow  lap.     There  are  no 
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expendre  pipet  to  pa;  for,  no  coals  to  bay,  no  Hub  to  clean,  and  no  en- 
conngement  pma  to  iniecti.  The  manure  of  four  honei  ia  anlllcient  to 
keep  up  the  heat  of  one  of  theae  luge  pita."    The  anncxad  cnt  will 


eiphin  the  prindple  of  this  pit  better  tbu  any  description.  We  will 
ool;  remark  that  it  ii  four  feet  deep,  and  icTen  feel  nine  inches  outiide 
iDeaime.  An  air  chamber  il  placed  onder  the  bed  into  which  the  poti 
ue  plunged.  The  (team  is  admitted  through  tabet  into  the  interior  of 
the  pit,  on  Mr.  Enight'a  plan,  and  wooden  coren  are  placed  over  the 
dung  liiUngt,  to  prevent  them  from  being  acted  npon  by  cold  or  wet 
Heather.  The  inaide  walli  are  built  of  brick,  in  the  open  dore-cote 
mumer,  and  the  outer  one*  of  Hone  or  any  local  materiaL 

In  citabliabmeDtl  where  diaptay  is  a  consideration,  larger  hoiuei  may 
be  indulged  in,  and  there  is  little  doubt  bat  that  innes  may  be  cultlTMed 
lo  gnai  perftetion  in  hoiuei  u  large  aa  tboie  described  hy  Speechly,  aa 
coaatructed  hy  him  at  Wdbeck,  and  exemplified  in  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kew,  in  which  yonng  plants  are  grown  in  the  front  pit,  and  the  foil- 
grown  or  fruiting  plants  in  one  immediately  behind  it,  under  the  same 
roof.  In  such  lai^  houses  vines  are  trained  to  the  rafters,  which,  when 
in  fruit,  have  a  noble  B[fiearBnce.  For  all  purposes  of  economy  and  general 
uae,  small  houses  or  pits  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  cultore  of  Pines,  in  all  stages  and  in  whatsoever  description  of 
structure,  one  thing  ought  neier  to  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  keeping  the 
plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they 
"ill  be  drawn  np  weak,  their  leaves  loi^  and  slender,  and  when  they 


ihow  fruit,  it  wiU  be  both  diminotiTB  and  miuhtpei],  ud  iti  foH- 
ttalki  win  b«  too  dendei  to  mpport  it  witboot  btiag  ilaked,  which  is  t 
daDganMii  piDccu  in  the  nunigement  of  tke  pinei,  bccuBe,  in  (iltdn; 
the  iticki  in  the  ball,  lome  of  the  principal  roota  are  liable  to  be  iqnrel, 
if  not  cut  aaunder.  Setidei,  it  would  require  aome  mechamcal  ilill  a 
■npport  the  pine  in  mch  a  waj  ai  to  %bten  the  m^^t  iqion  Ibe  nm 
without  twiitinf  it,  or  deitrofiag  the  rdatiTG  proportion  of  m^  ^ 
each  pan  of  the  Hem  baa  to  lottain.  Of  all  modes  of  lUf^Kirt,  piAip 
■omething  in  the  way  of  luipenaion  would  be  the  beat,  but  eves  tldi  <ill 
ftqnire  care  in  the  execation. 


THE  PLUM. 

The  D^tiTe  country  of  the  Plum  is  supposed  to  be  Asis,  but  Ll  is  doit 
found  wild  in  Tirioua  puts  of  Biitun,  to  nhich  it  hu  completely  atxa- 
nlized  ilKlf.  This  fruit  has  been  in  ■  state  of  coltiTBtion  from  ■  Teiy 
eirly  period,  u  we  find  it  recoided  by  the  Greek  hiitoritn*  thu  tbeplDDU 
of  Syria,  Egypt,  tad  Persia,  were  added  to  those  either  nalive  or  culti- 
tated  in  that  country.  The  Komans  also  collected  into  Italy  all  dw 
Plum*  of  Die  tbea  known  wodd,  and  appear  not  to  btte  been  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  originating  hybrid  vaiietie*.  Pliny,  although  otherwise  an 
hiatcrian  t^  repnied  credit,  often  dealt  in  the  marvellooa  when  writing  on 
fruits.  In  lib.  xt.  CBp.  13,  he  aaya,  that  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
Plnnii  in  Italy,  and  auerta  that  the  iohabitant*  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia 
began  in  his  time  to  graft  Plums  upon  apple  slocki,  which  were  called 
Apple  Pluns ;  olhen  upon  almond  stocks,  which  he  conuders  a  clever 
deriee,  ai  it  produced  both  fmiti,  the  atone  being  like  the  kernel  of  an 
almond.  The  plums  grafted  on  nut  stodia  retained  the  fbna  of  the 
pweat,  but  pirtook  of  the  flavour  of  the  stod  on  which  they  were 
pafi«d.    It  is  difficult  to  account  for  snch  ^uiditiet,  but  Pliny  wu 
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ttot  lingular  amongit  the  andents  in  this  opinion;  nor  ia  it  long 
sinoa  limilar  notions  have  been  ei^loded  among  even  modem  pnc- 
titionen« 

The  eariiest  account  we  have  met  with  of  the  cultiyntion  of  the  Plmn 
in  this  country  is  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  where  he  says  that  in  his  gaiden  at 
Holbom,  in  1597>  he  had  **  threescore  sorts,  all  strange  and  rare ;  there 
be  in  other  pkces  many  more  conunon,  and  yet  yeerdy  commeth  to  oor 
handes  other  not  before  knowne.  The  greatest  yarietie  of  these  rare 
Plums  are  to  be  found  in  the  grounds  of  Master  Vincent  Pointer,  of 
Twiclcnam."  Several  sorts  of  Plums  were  introduced  here  ficom  Italy  bj 
Lord  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIL,  and  it  is  not  improbable  thit 
during  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.  some  addition  may  have  been  made  to 
them  also.  Hakluyte,  in  1582,  says,  **  Of  late  time  the  Ham  called  the 
Pedrigeneva  (our  Blue  Pedrigon)  was  procured  out  of  Italy  by  the  Lord 
Cromwell  after  his  travell/'  The  Gros  Damas  de  Tours  (our  Great  Da- 
mask VUAtt  of  Tours),  as  also  the  Gros  Damas  rouge  de  Tours  (our  Great 
Red  Damask  of  Tours),  were,  according  to  Bradley,  brought  from  Toun, 
in  France;  and  from  a  village  in  the  same  neighbourhood  came  the 
Diapnee  rouge  (our  Mimms  plum).  The  Green  Gage  is  weU  known  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  same  country,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  others.  Important  additions  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  this 
funily,  of  which  the  Washington  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  superior. 

.    As  an  esculent  this  fruit  is  stated  by  Brookes  to  be  less  wholesome  than 
agreeable ;  but,  like  the  pear,  it  loses  its  bad  qualities  by  baking.    Plums 
in  general  are  moistening,  laxative,  and  emollient ;  except  the  buUsces 
and  sloes,  which  are  astringent.    They  are  cooling,  quench  thirst,  and 
create  an  appetite,  and  therefore  agree  best  with  hot  constitutions ;  but 
they  do  not  suit  weak  stomachs :  in  general,  however,  they  may  not  only 
be  eaten  with  impunity,  but  even  vrith  advantage,  when  perfectly  ripe,  as 
they  tend  to  keep  the  body  moderately  open.    In  years  when  Plums  are 
very  plentiful,  and  consequentiy  much  eaten,  dysenteries  generally  abound ; 
hence  it  appears  that  they  ought  always  to  be  eaten  very  moderately,  and 
then  they  should  be  quite  ripe  and  sound.    *^  The  wUd  Plum  was  used  is 
medicine  by  the  ancients,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  thought  to  be  equal 
to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of  intermitting  fevers." — PAtl^w.    The 
Plum  is  in  general  considered  as  unwholesome,  particularly  in  an  unripe 
state ;  and,  according  to  Professor  Martyn,  is  in  that  state  more  liable  to 
produce  cholicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  or  cholera,  than  any  other  fruit  of 
this  classt    French  prunes,  which  of  themselves  are  an  agreeable  dried 
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dessert  frcat,  aire  particQlarly  useful  in  costire  habits ;  and,  with  figs,  have 
been  known  ix>  relieye  in  cases  where  stronger  medicines  have  failed. 

It  would  appear  that  the  minority  of  our  cultivated  Plums,  excepting 
those  that  have  been  originated  in  this  country,  or  introduced  within 
these  few  years  back,  have  reached  us  from  France.  Of  the  sixty-four 
sorts  described  by  Professor  Bradley,  not  one  has  other  than  a  French 
name;  and,  notwithstanding  this  long  catalogue  at  so  early  a  period 
(1757),  he  concludes  his  description,  at  page  339,  in  the  following 
vn>ids :  **  One  might  yet  mention  great  variety  of  Plums,  which  are  fre- 
quent enough  about  Paris ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  those  already 
mentioned,  which  vrill  famish  a  sufficient  variety  for  any  garden  of  the 
best  sorts." 

The  colour  most  predominant  in  this  fhiit  is  purple,  and  hence  the 
poet  says,— 

The  mealy  plum 

Hangs  purpling,  or  displays  an  amber  hue.'' 

In  domestic  economy  this  fruit  is  highly  esteemed ;  preserved  Green 
Gages  forming  one  of  the  most  delicious,  of  conserves.  The  Damson  is 
well  known  as  a  valuable  preserve  for  winter  use,  and  the  German  Quitch 
Plum  is  dried  and  preserved  in  immense  quantities,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  exportation.  This  plum  is  but  little  known  in  Britain ;  but 
is  to  the  Grcrman  peasant  much  more  useful  than  the  Damson  is  with  us, 
and  supplies  him  during  winter  in  a  variety  of  forms,  particularly  in  a 
state  resembling  jam,  as  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  The  dried  Plums 
and  Prunes  which  are  imported  into  this  country  are  chiefly  from  Portu- 
gal and  Marseilles.  A  palatable  wine  is  also  made  from  them,  either  with 
or  vrithout  other  fruits  or  ingredients.  The  fruit  of  the  neglected  and 
vdld  sloe  of  our  hedges  makes  an  excellent  jam ;  and,  to  such  as  cannot 
obtain  other  fruit,  will  be  found  a  valuable  substitute.  We  had  the  plea- 
sure lately  of  tasting  this  fruit  so  preserved  for  the  first  time  in  the  hos- 
pitable mansion  of  Mr.  Donald,  of  Woking. 

Connected  with  the  arts,  the  wood  of  the  Plum  is  used  for  many  pur- 
poses in  turnery,  cabinet  work,  and  in  making  musical  instruments. 

Yabxetiss. — Gerard,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  1597  possessed 
threescore  sorts ;  Tusser  enumerates  ten ;  Parkinson,  sixty ;  Miller,  thirty ; 
Bradley  describes  sixty-four ;  Langley  describes  and  figures  twenty-eight 
sorts,  and  is  amongst  the  oldest  authors  that  alludes  to  Plums  as  being  of 
British  origin.  He  notices  the  Cheston,  Fotheringham,  and  Wentworth 
Plums ;  the  latter,  he  says,  is  so  called  from  being  first  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  Twickenham  ;  and  the  second,  called 
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e.  Movocoo.  iSyn.t  Early  Horooco,  Black  Morocco,  Black  Damask,  Eaiiy  Black 
Daroaak,  Early  Damask,  Black  Damaacu8.]--Orig;i]iated,  it  is  said,  in  France; 
but  bow  it  baa  obtained  tbenameof  Morocco  is  uncertain.    Sixe,  medium; 

•  ftmn,  itmndisb;  colour,  dark  purple,  covered  with  bluisb-coloTired  bloom; 
lleab,  yellowisb-yreen  j  requires  to  be  well  ripened  before  it  is  gathered.  Tonofr 
aboots  downy  and  slender.'  Ripensintbeendof  JulyyOr^beginningofAi^sust. 
Tree,  bealtby  $  great  bearer,  ripening  well  as  a  standard  tree. 

7.  Violette  Hatire.  [Syn,,  Early  Violet,  Violet.}— One  of  our  oldest  cultivated 
sorta,  being  in  tbe  collection  of  Jobn  Tradescant  prior  to  1G29.  Siie,niiall; 
form,  oral;  colour,  dark  pnrpie,  thinly  covered  with  azure  bloom ;  stalk,  doi- 
der,  balf-an4nch  in  length ;  flesh,  green,  adhering  to  the  stone ;  tree,  beslttay, 
ci  moderate  growth ;  an  excellent  and  certain  bearer,  ripening  about  the  middie 
of  August.  Langley  states  it  to  have  ripened  with  him  on  the  a6th<rfJiiIy, 
upon  a  WMt  waU. 

8.  Cheston.  [Sjtn,,  Matchless.]— Where,  or  at  what  iieriod  originated,  is  not  nov 
known.  It  is,  however,  conjectured  to  be  of  British  origin,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  langley,  in  his  Pomona,  at  a  period  when  there  were  few  Hums  of 
native  growth.  Size,  small;  form,  somewhat  oval;  colour,  deep  purple;  stalk, 
half  an  inch  in  length ;  flesh,  deep  yellow,  parting  treelj  from  the  stone;  tree, 
healthy,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  Aug^usL 

.9.  Goliath.  [Sjfn,f  St.  doud.]— Size,  above  medium;  form,  something  oval; 
colour,  pale  red  where  shaded,  deep  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  thinly  co- 
vered with  blue  bloom;  flesh,  yellowish,  adhering  slightly  to  the  stone;  tree, 
hardy ;  great  bearer,  ripening  well  as  a  standard,  and  in  every  way  deserving 
of  cultivation. 

10.  Fotheringham.  [Spn.,  Sheen.]— Most  likely  of  British  origin,  as  we  find  it 
cultivated  by  Sir  William  Temple  prior  to  1700,  at  which  period  few  native 
mums  were  known.  Size,  medium ;  form,  oblong ;  colour,  deep  mottled-red 
next  the  sun,  covered  with  violet  bloom,  bright  red  on  the  shaded  side;  fiesta, 
yellowish-green,  parting  freely  from  the  stone ;  tree,  healthy,  hardy,  a  good 
bearer  both  as  a  standard  and  espalier ;  ripens  in  the  south  of  England  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

11.  Diaper.  [Sifn.,  Bed  Diaper,  Boche-Corbon,  Diapr^  Rouge.}— Size,  above  me- 
dium ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  pale-reddish,  mottled  with  amber,  deeper  red  next  the 
sun,  with  russetty  specks ;  tree,  hardy,  but  requiring  a  wall  to  perfect  the  fruit, 
which  has  a  similar  property  with  the  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Impentrice, 
namely,  of  hanging  long  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe ;  ripens  in  September. 

12.  Imperatrice.  [Spn,,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Imperatrice  Violette.]— Of  Ftendi 
origin,  but  has  been  long  in  the  English  gardens.— Size,  small ;  form,  obkn^ 
blunt  at  each  end ;  colour,  rich  deep  purple,  more  copiously  covered  with  bloom 
than  any  other  plum ;  flesh,  adhering  to  the  stone,  of  a  yellowish-green  colov; 
tree,  healthy,  slender  in  growth,  a  great  bearer,  but  requires,  even  in  the  best 
situations,  an  east  or  south-east  wall;  in  situations  colder  or  later,  a  south  mil 
will  be  required,  and  on  such  it  will  repay  the  owner  better  than  if  planted  witk 
peaches,  as  the  Aniit  when  well  ripened  may  be  kept  for  use  for  a  considerable 
time  after  it  has  attained  maturity ;  ripens  in  October,  and  continuea  on  tke 
tree  with  slight  covering  till  the  middle  of  December. 

18.  Imperial  Diadem.— Originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
Duckcnfield,  near  Manchester.    Size,  medium;  form,  oval;  colour,  light  red, 
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thinly  covered  with  bluish  bloom,  throng^h  which  a  few  porpUth  spedu  appear; 
flesh,  yellowish,  separating  ftieely  from,  the  stone ;  ripeni  about  the  begfaoning 
of  September. 

14.  Ia  Delicieuse.  [Sjfn,,  Cooper's  Larj^eBed  American.]— Introduced  into  this 
country  shortly  before  1825,  from  New  Jersey.  Size,  above  medium ;  form, 
oval ;  colour,  light  yellow,  purplish  on  the  sunny  side  and  fiiU  of  brown  specks ; 
flesh,  yellow,  separating  flreely  from  the  stone ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, upon  a  south  or  south-west  wall,  where  alone  it  will  grow  and  bear  welL 
The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Charles  X.,  of  France. 

15.  Washington.  [Sjfn.t  Franklin,  New  Wa8hington.]-^Originated  in  America; 
and,  according  to  landley,  was  brought  into  notice  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  The  parent  tree  of  the  Washington  Flum,  it  appears,  was  purchased  in  the 
market  of  New  York  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  remained  barren 
several  years,  till,  during  a  violent  thunder-storm,  the  whole  trunk  was  struck 
to  the  earth  and  destroyed.  The  root  afterwards  threw  up  a  number  of  vigorous 
shoots,  all  of  which  were  aOowed  to  remain,  and  finally  produced  fruit.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  the  stock  of  the  barren  kind  was  the  parent  of 
this.  Trees  were  sent  to  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill,  in  1819,  and  in  1821 
several  others  were  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of 
New  York."  From  these  the  whole  stock  at  present  in  this  country  has  been 
obtained.  Size,  above  medium;  form,  ovalish  round;  colour,  dull  yellowish- 
green,  having  an  orange  cast  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  whole 
covered  with  a  purplish  bloom  and  sUghtly  mottled  with  crimson  dots ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  parting  freely  from  the  stone ;  tree,  vigorous  in  youth,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  stand  as  an  open  standard ;  an  east  or  west  wall,  in  the  south 
of  Britain,  and  a  south  wall  in  the  north,  is,  therefore,  the  proper  situation  for 
this  tree.  On  such  aspects  it  ripens  in  September,  and  may  be  considered  one 
of  our  very  best  plums. 

16.  Wentworth.  [^S^.,  Grosse  Luisante,  Dame  Ambert.  From  the  two  latter 
names  it  would  appear  to  be  of  French  origin.  The  former  name,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Langley,  was  given  it  from  its  being  first  planted  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford.]— Size,  of  the  very  largest 
description ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  yellow,  tinged  with  green  on  the  shaded  side ; 
flesh,  yellow,  and  separating  fit)m  the  stone ;  tree,  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer ; 
a  very  showy  ftxut,  but  fit  only  for  preserving. 

17.  Saint  Catherine. — Size,  medium;  form,  oval  or  oblong;  colour,  whitish, 
turning  to  pale  yellow,  and  tinged  with  red  where  niost  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
flesh,  yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone ;  ripens  in  October,  and  will  shrivel  and 
hang  on  the  tree  long  after  it  has  attained  maturity.  It'  is  best  adapted  for  wall 
training,  for  although  in  good  seasons  it  wiU  ripen  as  a  standard,  the  fruit  is 
small,  and  sometimes  the  crop  is  scanty.  The  trmt  dries  weU,  and  without 
much  trouble,  and  suckers  from  the  roots  make  excellent  trees. 

18.  Apricot.  [Syn.,  Abricot^,  Abricot^e  de  Tours.]— Originated  at  TourSy  in 
France.  Size,  above  medium;  form,  roundish;  colour,  yellow,  tinged  with 
red,  slightly  covered  with  a  white  bloom  ;  flesh,  yellow,  parting  freely  from  the 
stone ;  tree,  healthy,  but  requires  an  east  or  west  wall  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

19.  Jaune  Hative.  [Syn.,  White  Primordian,  Catalonian,  Prune  de  Catalogue, 
Prune  de  St.  Bamabe,  Amber  Primordian.]— Most  probably  of  Spanish  origin, 
bat  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  as  we  find  it  noticed  by  Trades- 
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cant,  in  the  time  of  Kin^  Cliarles  I.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  te  be 
quite  the  same  as  that  deacribed  by  Bradley  under  this  name,  as  h«  ayi 
it  is  <*largfe,  white,  and  very  forward,  but  does  not  leave  the  stcme;" 
ours  is  small,  oblongf,  and  separates  tram  the  stone ;  rq>ens,  when  planted 
against  a  south  wall,  the  earliest  of  all  phuns,  namely,  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Its  early  ripening  is  its  greatest  merit,  as  well  as  its  being  well  ad^ted  for 
early  forcing. 

80.  Wilmot*s  Early  Orieans.  [£^,  Wilmot's  Orleans,  Wilmot's  late  Orleans.]- 
Originated  in  1809,  from  seed,  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth.  Size^  rather  above 
medium ;  form,  round ;  colour,  pale  red  where  shaded,  dark  purine,  thinly 
covered  with  line  blomn ;  flesh,  yellowish-green,  parting:  firedyftom  the  stone ; 
tree,  healthy,  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer,  as  a  standard,  espalier,  or  wall  tree; 
ripens  about  the  b^^inning  of  August,  and  forces  well. 

31.  Precoce  de  Tours.  [Sj^.,  Early  Tours.]— Originated  in  France,  but  introdooed 
here  at  an  early  period.  Sixe,  small ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  de^  pmple,  covered 
with  thick  blue  or  violet  bloom ;  flesh,  yeOowish,  parting^  from  the  stone ; 
requires  a  wall,  as  its  chief  merit  is  its  early  ripening,  by  the  end  of  July. 

SS.  La  Royal.  [Syn.,  Royal,  Prune  Royal.]— Size,  above  medium,  unless  too 
many  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  tree,  as  it  is  iq>t  to  set  vary  thidt; 
form,  round ;  colour,  bright  purplish  red,  thickly  covered  with  pale  viol^ 
bloom,  through  which  many  brown  specks  i^pear ;  flesh,  aniber  colour,  sepa- 
rating fr«ely  from  the  stone;  tree,  healthy,  as  a  wall-trained  tree^  upon  an 
east  or  west  aspect;  it  is  much  too  tender  to  prosper  as  an  open  standard; 
ripens  in  August  and  September. 

33.  Minmis.— Originated,  it  is  said^  many  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
Browne,  Esq.,  at  North  Mimms,  in  Hotfordshire.  Size,  very  large;  form, 
oblong;  colour,  light, clear  purple, upon  a  greenish  ground;  flesh, greenish- 
yellow,  separating  fredy  from  the  stone ;  ripens  in  September,  upon  an  east  or 
west  wan. 

34.  Nectarine  Plum.  [Spn*,  Howell's  Large,  Prune  P£che,  Caledonian.]— Size, 
very  large;  form,  very  like  a  nectarine,  from  whence  the  name;  colour, 
purple,  covered  with  fine  azure  bloom ;  flesh,  yellowish-gre»i,  slightly  adhering 
to  the  stone ;  tree,  hardy,  and  bears  well  in  the  south  of  England  as  a  standard, 
but  deserves  a  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  on  which  it  will  ripen  about 
the  end  of  July  or  banning  of  August. 

35.  Purple  Gage.    [Spn,,  Reine  Claud  Violette.]— <<  The  origin  of  this  variety," 
Mr.  Lindley  renuurks,  **  is  unknown ;  it  must,  however,  be  recent,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Duhamel,  nor  by  any  of  the  older  French  writers,  and  is  even 
omitted  by  Noisette,  in  his  Jardin  Fruitier.    It  is  of  very  high  quality,  ftilty 
equal  to  the  Green  Gage  in  all  respects,  and  having  this  snperiority — that  wbOe 
the  latter  is  apt  to  crack  in  wet  summers,  and  will  never  keep  alter  being 
gathered,  this,  on  the  contrary,  will  endure,  if  the  climate  be  dry,  throng 
August  and  September,  even  till  October,  and  is  scarcely  at  all  disposed  to 
crack."     Size,  medium;  form,  round;  colour,  violet,  powdered  with  ligiit 
blue;  flesh,  greenish  amber,  parting  from  the  stone.    This  excellent  plom 
deserves  an  east  or  west  wall,  although  it  will  ripen  as  an  open  standard. 

26.  Red  Magnum  Bonum.  [-Syn.,  ImperialeViolette,  Imperial,  Purple  Egg  Plum.] 
—One  of  the  oldest  plums  in  cultivation,  being  in,  our  ganlens  pr«vioos  to  109. 
Size,  larige ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  with  many  greyish 
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specks,  paliali  gnreen  on  the  shaded  side;  flesh,  yellowUhy  sepursting  flrom  the 
stone ;  tree,  subject  in  many  situations  to  gam,  otherwise  hardy,  and  producing 
great  crops  upon  open  standards;  it  is,  however,  much  improved  when 
planted  against  an  east  or  west  wall,  in  which  case  it  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

27.  Orleans.  [Syn.,  Red  Damask,  Common  Orleans.]— This  is  one  of  our  most 
common  plums,  but  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  both  Parkinson  and 
Ray.  Size, medium;  form,  round;  colour,  dark  red,  ripening  to  a  purplish 
hue ;  flesh,  yeUow48h,  separating  flreely  trom  the  stone ;  tree,  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer  either  as  an  open  standard,  espalier,  or  wall  tree ;  ripens  in  August ; 
more  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes  than  for  the  dessert ;  takes  its  name  from 
the  part  of  France  so  called. 

28.  White  Magnum  Bonum.  [Ssfn.,  Egg  Plum,  White  Mogul,  White  Holland, 
Imperial  Blanche.]— Size,  very  large ;  form,  oval ;  colour,  yellow,  thinly  covered 
with  fine  white  bloom;  flesh,  yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone;  ripens,  in 
favourable  seasons  and  good  situations,  as  an  open  standard,  but  requires  an 
east  or  west  wall  in  most  cases,  on  which  it  will  ripen  abtut  the  middle  of  Sep . 
temb^.  This  is  a  well-known  plum,  and  much  used  for  culinary  purposes  and 
for  preserving ;  in  some  uncongenial  soils  the  tree  apd  fruit  also  is  apt  to  gum. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Holland,  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain ;  neither  Langley  nor  Bradley  notices  it,  and  if  it  had  been 
in  England  in  their  time,  they  could  not  have  overlooked  it. 

29.  White  Imperatrice.  {Spru,  Imperatrke  Blanche.]— Size,  medium ;  fbrm,  oval ; 
colour,  bright  yellowish  ochre ;  flesh,  whitish,  separating  freely  from  the  atone ; 
like  the  Blue  Imperatrice,  this  requires  an  east  or  west  wall,  in  good  situations, 
and  a  south  wall  in  cold  and  late  ones,  in  which  cases  it  ripens  in  September. 

30.  Blue  Perdrigon.— An  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  being  mentioned  by 
Hakluyt,  in  1582,  as  being  procured  from  Italy.  Size,  medium ;  form,  oval ; 
colour,  deep  purple,  covered  with  a  fine  blue  bloom ;  upon  a  west  or  east  wall 
it  ripens  in  August. 

PRBaERVINO,  OR  CULINARY  SORTS. 

31.  Prune  Damson. — Of  this  there  appears  to  be  different  kinds,  such  as  the  Royal 
Damson,  White  Damson,  Shropshire  Damson,  Common  Black  Damson,  &c. ; 
these  an  resemble  each  <^her,  and  are  so  weU  known,  that  any  attempt  at 
description  would  be  superfluous.  The  Damson  takes  its  name  from  Damascus, 
where  it  is  still  much  cultivated,  and  grows  naturally.  It  was  introduced  from 
thence  into  Italy,  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  before  Christ.  It  is 
noticed  by  Hiny,  who  says  that  it  requires  the  warmer  sun  of  Syria,  which  may 
in  a  measure  account  for  its  not  succeeding  generally  in  Scotland.  We  have 
known  several  instances  of  its  being  planted  in  some  of  the  best  Scotch  gardens, 
where  it  has  not  succeeded  to  ripen  one  year  in  six ;  and  in  many  situations, 
favourable  to  other  fruits,  where  the  tree  will  hardly  exist. 

32.  German  Prune.  [Spn.y  Quetsche,  Quetzen.]— This  sort  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  Germany,  where  the  lower  classes  preserve  them  for  winter  use 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  the  higher  ranks  employ  them  in  various  pre- 
served states  in  confectionary.  The  fruit  is  also  dried  in  peculiarly  constructed 
ovens,  and  exported  to  other  countries,  under  the  name  of  prunes,  and  is  chidSy 
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■ent  firom  Sixony,  MonTlA,  Tbnrini^  Bohemia,  SEtetia,  and  Hiiii|i:axy.  Thn 
fruit  ia  not  yet  mnch  known  in  Britain,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  tnoeeed 
in  Scotland  and  the  colder  parts  of  Bng^land,  as  a  standard,  better  than  the 
Damson  or  other  standard  plums. 

3S.  Winesour.  [Sfn,,  Rotheram.}— Said  to  have  originated,  many  years  ago,  tt 
Rotheram,  in  Yorkshire.  This  is  by  ttr  the  most  Taluable  presenrin^  plum  in 
cultivation,  and  the  fruit  of  it,  if  properly  cured,  will  keep  for  two  years*  <u^ 
is  better  than  any  that  are  imported  flrom  abroad. 

S4.  Brignole.  [<SV">>  Prune  de  Brignole.]— So  called  from  its  lowing-  in  great 
abundance  near  Brignole,  a  town  in  France,  celebrated  for  its  prunes,  of  wliich 
this  is  one  of  the  best  sorts. 

3S.  White  Bullace.— Cultivated  by  the  cottagers  in  many  parts  of  England,  psr- 
ticularly  in  Norfolk.  They  are  often  preserved  by  boiling  them  in  sugar,  snd 
will  keep  in  this  st-^te  for  a  year  or  more. 

96.  Kirk's  Stoneless  Plum.— -Some  years  ago  we  purchased  trees  of  a  plinu 
described  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk  as  being  without  a  stone,  yet  haying  a  kernel, 
and  that  it  was  excellent  for  preserving.  Circumstances  have  prevented  our 
seeing  these  trees  produce  firuit,  but  the  specimen  fruit  shown  by  Mr.  Kirk 
was  so  extraordinary,  and  wholly  new  to  ns,  that  we  notice  it  here,  with  s 
view  to  drawing  the  attention  of  fruit  cultivators  to  the  subject.  The  fivit  wss 
small,  of  an  oval  form,  purplish  colour,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
We  do  not  remember  having  met  with  any  description  of  this  fruit  or  snj 
allusion  made  to  a  plum  without  a  stone,  excepting  in  an  extract  finom  the 
MewuHn  of  the  Academy  of  SeUncet  at  Paris,  for  1735,  in  Professor  Bradley's 
Oemeral  Treatite  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  published  in  1757,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Marchand  showed  before  the  Academy"  certain  ijdoms,  whose 
kernels  had  no  stone  or  shell  round  them ;  and  found  that  they  grew  upon  a 
tree  which  never  had  produced  any  others,  and  which  had  been  known  to  pro- 
duce  such  for  twenty  years.  The  kernel  of  these  was  covered  with  a  reddish 
skin,  which  was  tough  to  the  touch,  and  within  that  another, -which  was  tiunner 
and  white.  The  kemd  had  nothing  particular  in  it,  except  that  it  carried,  on 
one  side  of  its  outer  surface,  and  that  always  in  the  same  place,  a  little  stony 
prominence,  more  or  less  dented  on  its  convex  part ;  this  is  usually  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  no  other  appearance 
but  that  of  a  distempered  part  of  the  kernel,  only  that  all  the  kernels  have  it 
The  thick,  wrinkled  skin  which  surrounds  the  kernel  seems,  in  that  csae, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  stone  or  hard  shell,  and  in  this  also  it  resemUes 
it— that  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  parts  easily  and  readily  from  it. 

PLUMS  USED  AS  STOCKS  FOR  OTHER  TREES. 

37.  Brussels.— This  is  the  St.  Julien  of  the  continental  pomolog;ists,  and  has  been 
long  used  in  the  English  nurseries  as  a  stock  to  work  other  fruit  trees  upon. 

88.  The  Pear  Plum.- An  indigenous  variety,  also  long  used  for  a  like  purpose. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  fhiit,  and,  according  to  Rogers  and 
others,  is  a  good  stock  whereon  to  work  the  more  tender  kind  of  peaches. 

39.  The  Muscle  Plum.- An  indigenous  tree,  but  where  or  when  first  discovered  ii 
not  now  known.    It  is  very  generally  cultivated  as  a  stock,  particulariy  tor 
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peaches  and  nectarines,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  colour  and  shape  of  the 
fruit. 
40.  The  Ckmunon  Sloe,  also  of  the  plam  genwn,  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a 
stock,  and  has  the  property  of  dwarfing:  the  trees,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
paradise  stock  dwarfs  the  apple.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Prune  Damsou, 
White  and  Common  Damson,  and  White  BuUace. 

The  following  sorts  have  been  recommended  by  Bogers  for  a  small 
garden,  viz. : — *Precoce  de  Tours,  *Wilmot'a  early  Orleans,  *Green  Gage, 
♦Kirk's,  and  the  *Imperatrice.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  one  so 
veil  acquainted  with  fruits,  and  living  on  the  southern  shores  of  our 
island,  where  the  climate  is  excellent,  should  have  omitted  *Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  *Purple  Gage,  and  ^Washington. 

Mr.  G.  JLindley  has  given  a  more  extensive  selection,  by  adding  to  the 
above  the  following : — ^*Early  Amber,  La  Royal,  *Morocco,  *Nectarine, 
*Violette  Hative,  Diaper,  ^Imperial  Diadem,  *Lucomb's  Nonsuch,  *Mimms, 
''Prune  Damson,  *Wentworth,  White  Magnum  fionum,  *La  Delideuse, 
*Prane  Suisse,  *St.  Catherine's,  and  *White  Bullace,  for  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  of  England,  and  those  marked  *  for  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  and  southern  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  adds  Early  Orleans 
and  Goliath. 

For  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  same  author  recommends  the  Early 
Orleans,  Fotheringham,  Goliath,  Kirk's,  Morocco,  Yiolette  Hative,  Coe's 
Plum,  Diaper,  Green  Gage,  Imperatrice,  Lucomb's  Nonsuch,,  Orleans, 
Prone  Suisse,  Purple  Gage,  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Wentworth. 

The  following  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  Encyckp€Bdia 
of  Gardening,  for  a  small  garden : — Drap  d'Or,  Green  Gage,  Kirk's,  Wash- 
ington, Rdne  Claude  Yiolette,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Coe's 
fine  Late  Red,  Early  Orleans,  Shropshire  Damson,  Diamond,  and  White 
Magnum  Bonum. 

We  have  given  the  above  select  lists  to  show  what  are  in  general 
esteemed  the  very  best  sorts;  and  from  them,  and  those  in  our  descriptive 
lists,  a  very  complete  selection  may  be  formed  for  any  situation.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  any  certain  data  could  be  formed  of  such  as  will  ripen  as 
standards,  but  this  can  hardly  be  done,  as  so  much  depends  on  local  situ- 
ations. The  majority  of  Plums  are  cultivated  as  standards  in  the  south  of 
England,  while  few  are  so  treated  in  Scotland,  which,  as  Dr.  Neil  very 
justly  remarks,  *'  is  matter  of  regret  that  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  has 
not  as  yet  met  with  due  attention  in  Scotland." 
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FBOPAOATION  OF  THE  PLITM. 

The  Plum,  like  most  other  fruit-bearing  treesi  is  propagated  by  seeds^ 
layers,  budding,  grafting,  and  by  suckers. 

Sbbds. — ^This  mode  of  reproduction  is  seldom  practised,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  stocks  on  which  to  work  well-known  and  appro^  sorts ; 
and  stocks  so  originated  are  held  to  be  better  and  more  durable  tbsn  such 
as  are  propagated  by  laying.  The  sorts  usually  sown  for  this  purpose  are 
the  Muscle,  St.  Julian  (or  Brussels),  Pear  Plum,  Hagnom  BonuDt  or 
similar  free-growing  sorts.  Plums,  are  sometimes  raised  from  seeds,  vitb 
a  view  to  obtain  new  or  improved  varieties.  When  such  is  the  case,  it 
will  be  needless  to  observe  that  previous  attention  should  be  paid  to  cross- 
impregnation ;  for  without  this,  ten  thousand  trees  may  be  originsted 
before  one  worth  retaining  as  a  superior  fruit  be  obtained.  In  this  way, 
Coe*s  Golden  Drop,  and  Fine  Late  Red,  were  obtained  by  a  person  of  thsi 
name ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Knight  succeeded  also  in  raising  several,  of  which 
he  has  given  accounts  in  the  TraruactioM  of  the  London  BorticuUwrd 
Society,  The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Knight's  commonicatioiL  re- 
specting the  DowntoB  Imperatrice,  will  show  the  object  and  result  of  cross 
fecundation : — **  This  variety  sprang  from  a  seed  of  tbe  White  Magnum 
Bonum  Plum,  and  the  pollen  of  the  Blue  Imperatrice,  from  vfbich  varieties 
[Mr.  Knight]  propagated,  on  account  of  having  previously  observed  the 
fruit  of  the  seedling  oflfspring  of  the  White  Magnum  Bonmn  to  shiink 
upon  the  trees,  and  dry,  without  falling  off;  and  thence  inferred  the  prsc- 
ticability  of  obtalniag,  with  the  pollen  of  the  Imperatrice,  a  large  and  Ute 
Plum,  with  the  firm  flesh  of  the  Imperatrice,  and  the  habits  of  the  seed- 
ling offspring  of  the  Magnum  Bonum.  I  anticipated,"  he  continues,  **  i 
thick  and  tough  skin,  such  as  I  had  noticed  in  the  seedling  offspring  d 
the  Magnum  Bonum ;  but  I  did  not  think  such  a  skin  objectionabte,  on 
account  of  its  beneficial  operation  in  defending  the  flesh  both  frt>m  weadier 
and  insects.  The  plum  you  receive,''  he  adds,  "  is,  in  many  respects,  such 
as  I  hoped  to  obtain ;  and  it  appears  capable  of  retaining  its  soundness 
very  long,  under  proper  management,  though  its  skin  is  extremely  thin 
and  delicate." 

Layers. — This  mode  of  propagation  is  chiefly  employed  for  lesrisg 
stocks  on  which  to  bud  or  graft  approved  sorts,  and  is  principally  csnied 
on  by  nurserymen  who  cultivate  stocks  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Budding  and  Grafting. — Both  modes  are  employed,  and  the  stodJi 
preferred  are  the  Brussels  and  Common  Plum :  the  former  for  standanfar 
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and  the  latter  for  dwarfs,  although  this  role  is  not  absolute.  The  Brusseb 
stocky  if  planted  ont  one  year,  and  then  cut  down  to  the  ground,  will,  in 
one  season  afterwards,  send  up  a  clean  shoot  six  or  seven  feet  high,  which, 
if  budded  the  summer  following,  wiU  make  fine  trees  the  year  after.  Some 
nurserynaen  prefer  to  hud  upon  the  Common  Plum  at  about  nine  inches 
from  the  ground ;  and  these,  if  planted  in  proper  soil,  will  send  up  shoots 
standard  high  the  first  year,  but  the  less  vigorous  will  require  a  second 
season  to  attain  that  height.  Dwarfs  are  usually  obtained  by  grafting  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Soii..-^The  Plum  requires  a  mellow,  fertile  soil,  and  seldom  succeeds 
in  sach  as  are  either  too  light  and  dry,  or  too  heavy  and  wet.  It  requires, 
like  all  other  stone-fruit,  to  be  planted  on  a  dry  subsoil.  Kennedy,  an 
author  of  high  repute,  says,  **  Gravelly,  light  soils  are  the  best  for  all  kinds 
of  plums :  they  bear  high-flavoured  fruit  in  great  quantities :  they  are  not 
so  large  as  when  planted  in  strong  earth,  but  the  quality  and  richness  of 
the  flavour  make  amends  for  that  deficiency.'' 

Pi^ANTiNG.-^The  season  for  planting  the  Plum  is  the  same  as  that  al-. 
ready  recommended  for  the  peach,  apricot,  and  almond,— the  situation 
depending  on  local  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  culture.  In 
ddmaiea  and  situations  where  the  Plimi  will  ripen  as  a  standard,  the  ma- 
jority 6f  sorts  should  be  so  planted,  and  the  more  choice  sorts  reserved  for 
the  "Walls,  which,  according  to  most  authorities,  should  have  an  east  or 
south-east  aspect,  which  is  more  suitable  to  most  of  them  than  a  south 
one,  on  which  they  (if  we  except  the  very  late  sorts)  are  apt  to  shrivel 
and  become  dry.  Some  of  the  very  early  ripening  sorts  should  be  planted 
against  a  south  wall  to  increase  their  precocity,  while  all  the  later  sorts, 
such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  Imperatrice,  &c.,  should  be  also  so  ac- 
commodated that  they  may  attain  full  maturity  in  late  seasons.  The 
majority,  however,  should  occupy  east  and  west  walls  in  gardens  laid  out 
to,  or  near  to,  the  meridian ;  and  in  such  as  are  of  irrie^lar  form,  upon 
any  aspects,  excepting  due  north. 

plums  require  ample  space  for  training,  and  therefore  should,  upon  walls 
under  ten  feet  in  height,  stand  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  apart ; 
and  on  walls  6f  greater  or  less  height,  the  space  should  be  in  proportion. 
Trees  which  have  been  trained  for  two  years  in  the  nursery  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Some  gardeners,  however,  prefer  trees  of  one  year's  growth  from 
the  hud,  alleging,  that  when  they  are  older  they  are  apt  to  canker  if  upon 
poor  soils,  and  if  on  rich  ones,  that  they  produce  few  and  too  luxuriant 
branches,  and  are  seldom  fruitful.  Abercrombie,  who  is  usually  very  ex- 
plicdt  in  his  dixections,  says  that  standards  and  half  standards  should  be 
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phatfd  fron  twesly,  twaly-ive,  tiuity,  or  even  forty  foet  apart,  and 
i«iill  gtMnD|  tweily  feet  dntast  For  walls  and  espaliers,  he  diiecti 
tic  iliilif  f  to  be  iftecB,  twenty,  or  twenty-fi^e  feet,  stem  from  stem. 
ffbnjdi  aQowa,  ibr  waDs  ten  feet  high,  twenty-four  feet,  and  for  twdte 
feci  waOft,  t«eaty-4MMfeet;  and  agrees  with  as  in  opnion  that  they  should 
ecc«py  a  wall  hy  thfmafhfs,  and  not  be  indiBcriminateLy  planted  amongst 
other  frvat-treea.  This  afctinnal  mode  of  planting  is  applicable  to  all  sorts 
of  frnits,  and  haa  many  adrantages  besides  the  systematic  appearance. 

In  planting  Ptasaa,  care  should  be  taken  that  tiiey  be  not  either  planted 
ttto  decpi,  nor  in  too  ridi  a  aoiL  If  the  former  eiror  be  feUen  into,  the 
root  will  penetrate  into  a  eold  cr  uncongenial  subsoil,  and  produce  strong 
watery  ahoots,  mntinuing  to  grow  to  a  late  period  of  the  season,  and 
thereby  be  iaapcdectly  r^ened.  The  strong  tap  roots  should  be  shortened 
at  planting,  and  the  othera  spread  out  in  a  regular  manner  near  the  sop- 
fece,  so  that  they  may  e^joy  the  warmth  of  the  sun  heat,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  air,  whidi  is  neeessary  for  the  wdfere  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees. 
If  planted  in  too  ridi  a  sqiI»  they  become  so  luxuriant  in  growth  as  to  re- 
quire immodarate  pruning  to  keqp  them  within  due  bounds,  and  excessive 
praning,in  sadi  eaaea,  only  tends  to  aggravate  the  eviL  The  old-feshioned 
practice  of  pladng  Aag-stones  under  the  roots  of  Plums  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  most  caaes  where  the  bottoms  of  the  borders  have  not  been 
lendeied  impernous  by  artificial  means,  or  naturally  c(mslBting  of  a  dean 
aUunal  gravd,  whidi  is  the  best  of  all  bottoms,  because,  while  it  di^ 
courages  the  penetratkin  of  the  roots,  it  allows  aU  superfluous  water  to  pass 
fredy  olt 

PnuNXNG  AND  TttADnNG. — Ibc  horiBontal  and  fen  modes  are  the  usual 
forms  in  whidi  this  tree  is  trained,  Forsyth  and  Harrison  preferring  the 
former,  and  the  minority  of  cultivators  the  latter.  In  pruning  young, 
newly-planted  plums,  Forsyth  recommends  that  the  buds  be  allowed  to 
begin  to  break  b^oie  they  are  cut,  and  directs  heading  down,  or  cutting 
back  to  fiye  or  more  eyes,  observing  to  leaTC  an  odd  one  for  the  leading 
shoot ;  but  be  it  remembered  he  is  modelling  his  tree  for  the  h^orizontal 
mode  of  training.  He  also  recommends  that  any  shoots  which  grow  too 
luxuriantly  should  haTC  thdr  tops  pindied  off  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  first  year  alter  planting,  by  doing  which  plenty  of  young  vrood  will  be 
obtained  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  wall, — a  matter  of  great  consequence  in 
aU  trained  trees,  and  if  neglected  the  first  or  second  year  after  pi^nriiig^ 
no  art  of  the  pruner  can  rectify  it  afterwards,  unless  the  tree  be  cut  en- 
tirdy  oyer  aboTC  the  graft  or  bud.  The  centre  or  leading  ahoot  should  be 
cut  back  to  the  length  of  from'  one  to  two  feet,  according  to  its  strength; 
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weak  shoots  to  one  foot,  and  stronger  ones  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet. 
Dunng  snmmer,  if  the  leading  shoot  grow  Tery  luxuriantly,  it  may  be 
topped  twice,  which  will  cause  it  to  throw  out  additional  and  properly 
placed  lateral  branches,  which,  as  they  adrance  in  length,  are  to  be  naQed 
to  the  wall  horizontally;  and  even  these,  if  too  strong,  may  also  be  topped. 
Strong  and  oyer-luxuriant  wood  is  to  be  avoided  in  all  trees.  The  Plum, 
being  naturally  prone  to  luxuriancy  of  growth,  particularly  if  planted  in 
an  oTer-rich  soil,  demands  our  attention  in  this  respect ;  and  if  it  be  neg- 
lected, the  tree  will  extend  to  a  great  length,  quite  destitute  of  young 
wood  or  fruit-bearing  spurs.     [See  art.  Planting,  above.] 

Harrison,  who  has  carried  the  theory  and  practice  of  horizontal  training 
mnch  farther  than  the  generality  of  authors  or  practitioners,  gives  his 
reasons  to  the  following  effect : — **  The  sorts  of  trees,  having  a  natural 
tendency  to  become  luxuriant,  and  the  training  of  them  in  the  fan  method 
encourages  it,  because  the  natural  direction  of  the  sap  is  to  run  upwards, 
and  the  more  erect  the  branches  are,  the  more  is  luxuriancy  encouraged, 
consequently  the  more  unfruitful  the  trees.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring 
such  trees  to  a  prolific  condition,  it  is  necessary  that  some  means  be  em- 
ployed with  that  express  view.  This  may,  in  most  cases,  be  effected  by 
training  them  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  for  when  the  branches  are  in 
this  position,  it  checks  the  too  free  motion  of  the  sap,  and  renders  the  tree 
productive  of  fruit,  because  the  sap  cannot  proceed  so  quick  in  the  branches 
as  when  they  are  trained  more  erect,  and  thus  more  time  is  afforded  for 
the  application  of  the  juices  in  the  spurs  and  buds,  which  are  essential  to 
fruitfrilness.'' 

Miller,  Abercrombie,  Kennedy,  and  Idndley  agree  with  Forsyth  and 
Harrison  in  training  the  Plum  horizontally.  MiUer  grounds  his  objection 
to  the  fan  method  on  the  fact  that  this  tree  is  mtturally  inclined  to  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  objects  to  shortening  the  branches,  as  this  operation  only 
canses  the  tree  to  grow  the  stronger,  and  also  because  over-pruning  pro- 
duces gum  and  disease.  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  the  safest  method  to 
manage  these  trees  is  to  lay  in  their  shoots  horizontally,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, at  equal  distances,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leaves, 
pinching  off  the  points  of  young  shoots  where  lateral  branches  are  desired, 
and  displacing  foreright  and  irregular  shoots,  or  such  as  shade  the  fruit. 
By  thus  carefrilly  going  over  the  trees  in  the  growing  season,  there  will  be 
but  little  to  do  to  them  in  winter.'* 

Extraordinary  luxuriance  in  Plums  is  greatly  promoted  by  their  being 
planted  in  too  deep  or  in  too  rich  a  soU,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  It 
must  therefore  appear  evident  that  both  pruning  and  training  must  be 
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regulated  \jj  tlie  nature  of  the  soil  and  habit  of  the  tree ;  for  tiiSbmi^ 
horizontal  training  may  be  excellent  enough  in  the  case  of  robizst-groinag 
trees,  it  would  be  iiqudidons  in  the  case  of  weakly-growing  trees,  ptaated 
in  a  poor,  dry  soil ;  and  in  snch  cases  the  £ui  method  would  b&more  suit- 
able, and  vice  vend. 

In  training  the  tree  after  the  fan  fashion,  the  roles  already  laid  down 
for  the  apricot  may  be  followed,  and  in  some  cases  an  intermediate  mode — 
that  of  arranging  the  branches  of  a  fan-trained  tree  to  a  lower  an^  of 
elevation.  Rogers  recommends  **  the  fSm  method  as  the  best,  espedsBy 
on  walls,  because,  as  the  best  firoit  is  produced  on  the  young  wood,  an 
annual  supply  of  this  should  be  laid  in ;  and  this  is  more  easily  done  by 
fui-training  than  in  any  other  way."  Dr.  Niel,  in  the  Encyekpadia 
Britcamiea,  art.  Horticulture^  says,  *^  The  fan  form  is  also  yery  commonly 
followed,  and  undoubtedly,  when  there  is  room,  it  is  the  best." 

When  the  Plum  is  trained  to  espaliers,  no  doubt  (as  in  the  case  also  oC 
low  walls)  the  horizontal  method  is  the  best;  but  for  walls  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  the  fim  mode  is  to  be  preferred. 

Standard  Plums  require  little  pruning,  if  in  a  proper  bearing  state.  All 
dead  or  diseased  branches  should  be  cut  out,  and  such  as  cross  each  other, 
and  cause  confusion,  or  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air.  All  attempts 
to  alter  the  natural  habit  or  form  of  the  tree  vnll  only  tend  to  its  injury. 
Standard  Plums  that  have  been  long  neglected,  and  are  in  a  crowded  state, 
maybe  safely  headed  over  a  little  way  above  the  graft  or  bud,  when  they 
will  in  general  break  strongly,  and  with  a  little  care  in  thinning  the 
branches  for  the  first  year  or  two,  form  fine  healthy  heads,  and  afterwards 
produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit. 

Thinnino  the  Fnurr. — This  is  an  operation  seldom  attended  to, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  utility  of  the  practice. 
The  more  common  or  kitchen  sorts  perhaps  may  not  repay  this  extra 
trouble,  but  the  finer  table  kinds  will  be  very  much  improved  both  in 
flavour  and  size,  as  well  as  the  trees  relieved  from  an  unnecessary  burden. 
]Plums  are  apt  to  set  very  thickly  in  clusters :  this  should  be  rectified  with 
a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  large 
peas ;  but  this  thinning  must  not  be  considered  as  complete,  as  they  will 
require  to  be  gone  over  again  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  their  stones: 
after  that  period  they  will  not  drop  off. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — ^The  insects  which  are  most  troublesome  to 
the  Plum  cultivator  are  the  green  and  black  aphides:  these  are  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  common  means.  In  some  gardens,  a  species  of  coccus  attacks 
the  trees,  find  their  way  on  the  fruit,  and  render  it  useless.    The  hest 
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means  of  getting  lid  of  this  enemy  is  to  head  the  trees  down,  and  com- 
l^etely  scrape  the  stock  clean,  should  they  have  attached  themselves  to  it. 
Many  other  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  destmction  of  this  in- 
sect ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  no  certain  success.  It  abounds  in 
many  gardens,  particularly  in  Scothind.  The  diseases  to  which  the  Plum 
Is  liable  are  few,  and  these  proceed  from  accidental  wounds.  Excessive 
pruning  and  uncongenial  soil  are  the  common  causes  of  gum  and  canker 
in  all  trees.  The  soil  should  be  renewed,  if  the  disease  have  not  made 
much  progress ;  and  the  trees  must  be  headed  down,  if  it  have  become 
very  bad. 

FoBCiNO.^*-It  is  only  in  establishments  of  the  first  class  that  Plums  are 
forced,  at  least  to  any  extent.  The  most  successful  practitioners  we  have 
met  ymth  are  the  gardeners  at  Hampton  Court,  Cumberland  Lodge,^  and 
Kew.  In  these  gardens  the  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  and  Precoce  de  Tours, 
are  preferred;  and  are  grown  in  pots,  as  well  as  planted  out  in  the  borders. 
Trees  of  the  two  former  have  existed  in  the  gardens  at  Cumberland  Lodge 
for  many  years,  and  annually  produce  great  crops.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  cherries  is  also  applicable  to  the  Plum ;  but  as  the  latter  is 
more  shy  in  setting,  greater  attention  is  required  in  its  management. 

We  recommend,  in  houses  already  existing,  and  of  the  usual  form,  to 
grow  the  trees  in  pots  or  boxes ;  but  were  a  house  to  be  built  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  crop  not  required  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May, 
we  would  say,  plant  the  trees  upon  a  wall  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in- 
close them  in  a  glass  structure  five  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  a  foot  from 
the  wall  at  the  top.  This  house  of  course  will  present  an  angle ,  to  the 
horizon  capable  of  receiving  the  rays  of  light  and  solar  heat  during  the 
early  spring,  and  may  be  heated  by  hot  water,  the  pipes  being  laid  within 
a  foot  of  the  front  parapet  wall,  which  wall  should  be  from  a  foot  to 
agbteen  inches  in  height,  built  on  arches,  to  admit  the  roots  finding  their 
way  into  the  border  in  front. 

A  structure  of  this  description  will  be  found  both  economical  and  use- 
fol,  as  the  sashes  may  be  taken  o£f  in  June,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
and  placed  over  a  corresponding  piece  of  wall  covered  with  grapes  or  late 
peaches,  in  the  southern  and  midland  parts  of  England ;  or  over  the  finer 
late  Plums — such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Imperatrice — or  even  some 
of  the.  finer  Flemish  or  French  pears,  or  late  peaches,  in  Scotland. 

The  following  routine  has  been  laid  down  by  J.  Townsend  Alton,  Esq., 
as  his  practice  in  the  Royal  Gardens : — ^For  a  crop  of  plums  to  ripen  in 
the  second  week  in  May,  **  a  house  must  be  covered  in  early  in  January, 
commencing  with  a  temperature  of  forty-two  degrees  of  Fahr.  for  the 
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flnt  fortiigbti  ift«rirtiidiit  maybe  giadoallj  niwd  to  fifty-two  depeo, 
■t  which  it  mtj  Gontinne  uotU  the  flowen  hiTC  nude  their  sppanael. 
During  thii  time,  frequent  chio^  of  air  must  be  admitted  to  atrengiliBi 
the  bloom ;  and  the  crop  will  be  Tendered  more  certain  by  keeping;  the 
trem  in  blonom  ai  long  •*  poitible.  by  light  ahadinf  irtien  necoMiy;  and 
when  the  petali  begin  to  &11,  gentle  dewg  may  be  tailed  gum  the  rai&oe 
of  the  mould.  Ai  tbc  fniit  fonu,  the  thermometO'  ihonld  be  ruaed  to 
flfty-eiglit  degreei,:  thii  mnit  be  done  gradually,  a>  the  conteqaenee  ef  a 
rapid  liie  may  be  the  ctating  of  the  fruit.  During  the  pn^iew  «f  RMm^, 
great  cue  muit  be  taken  againat  audden  TaiiatioaB  of  the  ten^iantnre; 
water  ahonld  be  very  sparingly  naed ;  and  every  cbed  given,  by  fumiga- 
tion, to  the  varioul  intecti,  which  will  be  particularly  actire  at  tliii  psiod. 
When  the  fruit  ii  aafely  atoned,  a  moderate  dreaiing  of  rotten  nutusTF 
may  be  tpread  on  the  iniface  of  the  mould,  tbe  heat  intreaied.  to  aiity- 
eigtit  degrees  of  Fabr.,  and  a  more  liberal  supply  cf  water  giv  en.  After 
the  fruit  liai  attained  a  full  riie,  and  approacbee  matmity,  air  mwt  be 
freely  admitted  i  and  water  should  be  given  in  less  qoaittitiea,  ud  finally 
diteoDtinaed,  a  few  days  before  gathering." 


THE  POMEGRANATE. 

ALTfiotJGH  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  annually  imported  in  considerable 
qnaniity  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets,  its  cultivation  in  this 
country,  except  as  an  ornamental  plant,  has  been  little  attended  to.  The 
double-flowering  variety  being,  in  general,  cultivated,  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, account  for  the  fruit  so  rarely  appearing  in  a  perfect  state  in  our 
gardens.  That  it  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  moderate  seasons,  in  favourable 
situations,  is  certain ;  and,  as  an  instance,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  not  a 
solitary  one,)  it  has  ripened  abundance  of  fruit  against  the  wall  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  at  Walton-on-Thames,  for 
many  yean  past.  Certain  alterations,  however,  being  now  in  progress 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  mansion,  it  has  been  necessary  to  destroy  this 
fine  tree.  A  certain  species  of  regret,  which  one  can  scarce  help  express- 
ing when  so  interesting  a  tree  fedls  a  sacriflce  even  to  improvement,  and 
a  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  Pomologists  to  its  cultivation,  induces  us 
here  to  include  it  amongst  other  fruit-trees  in  Thb  Orchard. 

It  is  most  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  wherever  the  cli- 
mate will  admit  of  its  growth  in  the  open  air ;  and  where  that  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  found  in  all  the  orangeries  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
it  is  grown  in  boxes  like  orange-trees,  some  of  which,  in  the  orangery  at 
Versailles,  are  said  to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  old.  It 
produces  its  fruit  in  October,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  till  the  following 
spring,  forming  a  variety  with  the  fruit  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  relieving 
the  monotony  of  the  green  foliage. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruit-bearing  trees  with  which  history  has 
made  us  acquainted,  and  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  mentioned  in 
Sacred  Writ.  It  was,  with  the  vine,  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  by 
Caleb  and  Joshua  in  the  promised  land,  but  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Israelites  before  that  time,  as  we  find  it  selected  as  the  ornament 
to  the  robe  of  the  ephod  even  while  they  sojourned  in  the  wUdemess. 
That  celebrated  artist,  Hiram,  ornamented  the  pillars  of  brass  for  the 
porch  of  Solomon's  temple  with  carvings  of  the  Pomegranate.  In  the 
poetic  language  of  Solomon,  we  have  it  described  as  a  fruit  from  which  a 
choice  wine  was  mode  in  his  time.    He  says,  "I  would  cause  thee  to 
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drink  of  fpioed  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegnoiaies.'*  And  at  a  litter 
period  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  Prophet  Joel  laments  that  "  the  Tine  is 
dried  np,  and  the  fig-tree  languisheth :  the  pom^;nmate-tree»  the  palm- 
tree  also,  and  the  apple-tree;  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field  are 
withered. 

In  Grecian  history  this  firnit  has  not  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  described 
as  growing  in  the  famed  Elysian  Fields ;  and  the  stoiy  of  Ceres  entreating 
Jupiter  for  the  restitution  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  whom  Pinto  hid 
carried  off,  was  promised  his  request  upon  condition  that  she  had  not 
tasted  food  in  the  infernal  regions.  Unfortunately  she  had  eaten  a  few 
feeds  of  a  pomegranate,  which  had  been  told  by  Ascalaphus,  who  alone 
had  seen  it.  The  enraged  mother  turned  him  into  an  owl  for  his  onsea- 
sonable  information ! 

The  Pomegranate  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Syria,  and  to  ha^e  been 
brought  to  Rome  fixim  Carthage.  Pliny  wrote  largely  on  this  fruit,  both 
on  the  numbers  of  varieties,  of  which  he  says  there  are  nine,  and  also  on 
the  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The 
flower,  he  says,  was  used  to  dye  doth  called  Puniceus,  and  the  bark  to 
tan  leather  with ;  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  bark  were  all  used  medicinally, 
and  an  excellent  drink  made  by  steeping  the  fruit,  cut  into  pieces,  lor 
three  days  in  rain  water. 

The  date  of  its  introduction  into  England  is  clearly  stated  to  have  been 
in  1548 ;  and  Philips  informs  us  that  it  is  **  mentioned  among  the  trees 
that  fruited  in  the  orange-house  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.''  Gerard 
reared  several  plants  of  it  fixim  seed  prior  to  1597,  and  notices  its  medi- 
cinal properties.  The  great  Lord  Bacon  recommends  the  wine  of  the 
sweet  Pomegranate  for  pulmonary  complaints ;  and  in  default  of  wine, 
the  newly-expressed  juice.  He  directs  it  to  be  taken  in  the  momingy 
with  a  little  sugar ;  a  small  piece  of  green  dtron-peel,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves  should  be  put  in  the  glass  in  which  the  expression  is  made: 
it  should  be  taken  from  February  till  the  end  of  March.  WoodviDe, 
quoted  by  Philips,  says,  **  the  juice  of  the  Pomegranate  is  preferred  even 
to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  the  fhut  and  the 
flowers  are  the  parts  directed  for  medicinal  uses ;  they  are  both  powediil 
astringents,  and  have  long  been  successfully  employed  as  such,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  for  gargles  and  in  diarrhceas,  &c.  The  dose,  in 
substance,  is  from  a  djTachm  to  half  a  drj^chm  $  in  infusion  or  deooetioo, 
to  half  an  ounce.'' 

Yahibtibs. — Pliny,  as  already  noticed,  knew  of  nine ;  the  Pviaaa 
nurserymen  cultivate  eight ;  and  the  English,  three  i  of  which  the  sab- 
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addtfriuted^  or  fluigle*flowfiniig  lortt  is  the  best  for  cuMvatiOii  as  a  fruit- 
betiingtreew 

PBOPAG^TiQM.-r-Tbe  single-floweriiig  sort  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cut- 
tings, suckers,  layers,  f^Raftiag^  and  budding.  By  seeds,  when  the  quan- 
tity required  is  great,  which  never  can  be  the  ease  in  this  country ;  by 
euttings,  like  other  deddnous  shrubs  or  trees,  and  by  suckers  and  layers 
to  produce  strong  plants  within  a  short  space  of  time;  but,  fior  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  the  single-flowered  species  should  dther  be  imported  from 
Genoa,  or  budded  or  grafted  either  upon  itself,  or  on  any  of  the  other 
spedes  that  can  be  procured  for  a  stock*  The  Genoese  gardeners  bud 
great  numbers  of  this  tree,  as  they  do  also  of  the  orange,  and  carry  on  a 
tolerable  trade  in  their  exportation. 

Planting  and  Situation. — The  single  and  double  Pomegranates 
also  sre  hardy  enough  to  stand  in  the  open  air  of  most  parts  of  the  south 
of  Britain;  and  in  such  situations  flower  freely,  when  the  trees  have 
attained  a  good  size,  and  are  of  several  years  standing.  But,  to  plant 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  fruit,  they  should  be  accommodated  with  the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  spot  the  situation  aflbrds,  and  always  against 
a  south  or  south-east  wall. 

Soil. — A  strong,  rich,  loamy  soil,  is  considered  the  most  proper  for 
such  trees  as  are  grown  within  the  limits  of  large  pots  or  boxes ;  but  a 
lighter  and  poorer  soil  upon  a  dry  subsoil  will  be  more  suitable  to  trees 
planted  in  the  open  borders,  as  having  less  tendency  to  cause  excess  of 
growth  in  the  shoots,  which  would  be  but  imperfectly  ripened  in  autumn, 
to  fit  them  for  producing  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  following  season. 
Miller  recommends  a  strong  rich  soil,  in  which,  he  says,  *^  they  flower 
much  better,  and  produce  more  fruit  than  if  planted  on  dry  poor  ground.'* 
This,  we  apprehend,  he  means  for  such  only  as  are  grown  in  pots  or 
boxes ;  certainly  in  such  a  soil  they  would  not  succeed  in  the  majority 
of  situationa  in  Britain. 

Pbuntno  and  Trainino. — ^The  flowers  proceed  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  produced  the  same  year.  It  follows,  that  these  should 
be  duly  encouraged,  and  room  made  for  their  being  laid  in  close  to  the 
wall,  by  cutting  out  annually,  in  early  spring,  all  or  most  of  the  weak 
or  superfluous  branches  of  the  former  year's  growth,  and  shortening  the 
stronger  ones  left,  to  cause  them  to  send  out  young  shoots  to  produce 
flowers,  and  that  as  regularly  over  the  tree  as  possible.  Miller  recom- 
mends  autumnal  pruning,  which,  he  says,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
young  shoots  to  push  earlier  in  the  following  spring.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  was  entertained,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  vine,  amongst  the 
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fttdttunof  the  kit  age^and  has  beemeveiedhjaoiBe^liiepceseot: 
our  own  obterfitioii  haa  not  led  at  to  aee  any  difference  in  regard  to  the 
plant  in  qoeftion ;  bat,  as  it  is  an  operation  which  otherwise  does  not 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  pUnt,  the  experiment  is  worth  a  tdaL 
The  sommer  regolation  of  the  shoots  consists  simply  in  displacing  some 
of  the  weakest,  and  remo^g  too  loxurioiis  and  ill-placed  ones,  to  admit 
light  and  son  heat  to  ripen  the  froit,  and  bring  to  matority  the  brandies 
which  alTord  a  snpply  of  yc*mg  fruit-beariog  shoots. 


/ 


THE  QUINCE. 

Thb  Qidnc^  is  a  £ndt  not  held  in  rety  high  esteem'  amongst  the  mo- 
dems, at  least  in  its  natural  state ;  it  was,  however,  differently  estimated 
by  the  ancients,  who  considered  it  as  the  emblem  of  haippiness  and  of 
love.  It  was  dedicated  to  Venos,  and  her  temples  at  Paphos  and  Cyprus 
were  decorated  with  it,  as  weU  as  the  statues  of  the  gods  who  led  the 
nuptial  processions;  and  the  fruit  was  eaten  by  the  bride  before  she 
entered  into  the  marriage  bed.  Goropius,  a  commentator  of  some  repute, 
asserts  that  this  fruit  was  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  not 
oraoges,  as  some  pretend,  and  supports  his  argument  by  the  fret  that  the 
Quince  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  also  that  a  statue  of 
Hercules  had  been  discovered  at  Bome,  holding  in  its  hand  three 
quinces,  which,  he  says,  has  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Hercules  having 
stolen  the  golden  apples  from  those  enchanted  gardens.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  strengthened  by  Pliny's  account  of  the  quinces  of  his  time, 
**  There  are  many  kinds  of  this  fruit,  [he  says,]  in  Italy,  some  growing 
wild  in  the  hedge-rows,  others  so  large  that  they  weigh  the  boughs  down 
to  the  ground ;  some  of  a  green  hue,  others  inclining  to  gold  colour,  and 
called  Chrysomela  [or  golden  apples].  All  kinds  of  this  fruit  [he  adds] 
are  in  use  now-a-days  within  the  vraiting  or  presence  chambers  of  our 
great  personages,  where  men  give  attendance  to  salute  them  as  they  come 
forth  every  morning;"  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  presume,  which  would 
not  he  very  acceptable  now-a-days. 

The  Quince  is  a  native  of  Austria  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  at  an  early  period,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
Gerard  as  being  planted,  even  in  his  time,  in  hedges  and  fences  to  gar- 
dens and  vineyards.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Tusser,  Coles,  and  Rea» 
although  it  is  stated  in  the  Horttu  Kewensis  to  have  been  only  introduced 
in  1537.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  this  country  from  the 
lalahdof  Candia. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Quince  haveb^en  stated  to  be  consider- 
able ;  and  if  antiquity  of  use  be  a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  state  that 
Columella  considered  it  as  not  only  yielding  pleasure,  but  health  also : 
Pliny,  too^  in  his  twenty-third  book,  gives  a  long  di89ertation  on  the  m«» 
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dicftl  properties  of  this  firoit ;  and,  amongst  other  cnresi  ascribed  to  it 
when  eaten  raw,  if  quite  ripe,  that  it  is  good  for  those  who  spit  Uood,  or 
are  trodbled  with  hemorrhage ;  and  also  that  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
fbr  the  swollen  spleen  and  the  dropsy,  and  that  it  alleviates  the  difkolty 
of  brecthing  in  a  reclining  position.  The  flowers,  he  states,  either  fresh 
or  dried,  are  beneficial  in  cases  of  inflammation  in  the  eyes ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  of  which  he  appears  to  haye  had  his 
ahari,  he  thinks  the  root  acts  rather  as  a  charm  than  as  a  medicine  in 
MsnlAiloui  diseases. 

In  modem  times  the  medical  properties  of  this  fruit  have  not  been 
altogether  disregarded.  Philips  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  Sussex, 
wlio  was  completely  cured  of  an  asthmatic  complaint  of  long  standing  by 
llie  nse  of  quince  wine,  which  was  made  in  the  following  manner : — ^  Cut 
large  quinces  in  quarters,  and  oore  them,  as  the  seeds  give  the  wine  an 
unpleasant  flavour ;  grind  them  in  the  same  manner  as  apples  for  cider, 
and  put  to  every  gallon  of  pummis  a  gallon  of  water :  let  it  stand  a  day 
or  two,  and  strain  it  off.  Should  the  pummis  smell  very  strong  of  the 
fruit,  it  win  bear  a  little  more  water,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three 
pounds  and  a  quarter  of  moist  sugar,  tun  it,  and  sU^  it  quite  close  in  the 
fidlowing  March :  rack  it  off,  cleanse  the  euk  of  the  sediment,  and  pul 
it  back  again ;  and  in  the  second  year  bottle  it  off." 

The  juice  of  the  Quince  is  astringent  and  stomachic,  and  is  usefid.  in 
Musea  and  vomiting.  A  mucUage  prepared  from  the  seeds  was  formedy 
much  in  use,  but  is  now  supplied  by  the  mdinary  gums. 

As  an  article  of  domestic  economy,  the  fruit  of  the  Quince  is  seldom 
eaten  raw,  but  stewed  in  pies  or  tarts  along  with  a^les;  when  the  latter 
ave  flat,  the  Quince  wHl  give  a  sharpness  to  them,  and  render  than  more 
agreeable.  Many  people,  however,  greatly  dislike  both  their  perfome  and 
taste.  Quince-marmalade  was  formerly  much  esteemed,  and,  as  old  Coles 
says,  **  is  toothsome  as  well  as  wholesome ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  blame 
such  gentlemen  which  are  seldom  without  them  in  their  closets."  The 
Greeks,  in  the  Levant^  make  them  into  various  comfits,  which  they  offer 
to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  esteem. 

YAniBTiBS. — ^Pliny  says  there  are  many  kinds ;  Rea  and  Coles  both 
mention  six  sorts;  Ifiller,  four;  Abercromby,  four;  Forsyth,  tinee; 
Rogers,  three ;  lindley,  three,  which,  he  says,  are  the  only  har^  kinds 
known  in  this  country,  viz.,  tiie  Pear-shaped  Quince,  Appie-aluiped 
Qoinoe,  and  the  Portugal  Quince,  which  Isst  is  most  esteemed,  **  and  is 
more  juicy,  less  harsh,  and  much  better  for  marmalade  than  any  of  As 
oiOiers.    It  is  the  only  sort  now  cultivated  in  England  for  domestic 
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poses."    Hitt  says  there  are  seyeral,  but  recommends  the  Portugal  as  the 
best 

P&OPAOAHON  OF  THE  QuiNCB. — ^The  system  of  multiplymg  this  tree 
in  most  general  use  is  by  layers ;  but  they  root  alowly,  remaining  two 
years  on  the  stool,  and  afterwards  gaining  standard  hdght  tardily*  The 
process  of  laying  is  pearformed  during  the  winter  months.  The  following 
are  the  directions  giyen  by  lindley  on  thift  subject.^  ^  When  the  young 
shoots  are  laid  down  there  shoidd  be  no  more  than  two  eyes  left  aboTo 
ground,  and  when  these  have  grown  five  or  six  inches  losg,  one  of  them 
should  be  cut  clean  off,  leaving  the  other  to  form  the  plant,  which  by  the 
autumn  will  be  three  feet  high.  The  layers  must  be  taken  off  the  stools 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen,  and  planted  out  in  rows  at  three  feet 
apart,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  At  the 
end  of  one  or  two  years  they  will  be  fit  to  bud  or  graft  with  the  different 
sorts  of  pears,  for  quenouille  or  for  espalier  training,  or  they  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  and  form  standards  for  orchard  planting.  Those, 
however,  which  are  intended  for  budding  or  grafting  should  be  shortened 
to  eighteen  inches  as  soon  as  quartered  out  in  the  rows,  which  will  keep 
them  upright,  firm,  and  steady ;  but  those  intended  for  standards  should 
be  staked  and  tied  up  as  soon  as  planted,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
they  ought  to  be  fit  to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain."  These 
directions  are  applicable  to  such  as  are  grown  for  stocks,  on  which  to 
graft  or  bud  the  different  varieties  of  pears.  Rogers  says,  that  '*  seedlings 
of  either  of  the  three  sorts  make  the  best  rooted  stocks  for  pears ;  but 
require  two  or  three  years  more  than  the  layers  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
graft."  The  Quince  may  be  also  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  this  is 
seldom  practised;  and  approved  varieties,  should  any  appear,  may  be 
increased  by  grafting  or  budding ;  but  the  usual  mode  is  to  select  hand 
some-grown  plants  from  the  layers,  and  afterwards  treat  them  lik 
standard  apples  or  pears. 

Soil. — ^A  soft,  moist  soil  is  that  in  which  the  Quince  attains  its  greates 
perfection,  and  we  have  always  observed  it  to  succeed  the  best  on  the 
alluvial  banks  of  rivers. 

Pruning  and  Training. — ^The  Quince  is  seldom,  if  ever,  trained 
otherwise  than  as  an  open  standard.  The  necessary  pruning,  therefore, 
consists  in  regulating  the  branches  when  they  are  too  crowded,  or  cross 
each  other  in  a  confused  manner.  Giving  the  branches  a  pendulous 
direction,  we  think,  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  them  into  early 
bearing,  and  probably  grafting  them  upon  their  own  stocks  may  have  a 
like  effect.    One  or  two  trees  are  sufficient  for  the  usual  consumption  of 
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a  lirge  finnily;  but  u  aoQi  and  iitnitianB  Tery  favoiinible  for  them,  they 
might  be  planted  in  hedge-ro^vi,  or  in  woods,  for  the  prodnction  of  findt 
for  making  wine. 

Fonyth  obiervea,  that  **  qomoe  trees  are  very  apt  to  have  a  rough 
baric,  and  to  be  baric-bound ;  in  that  case  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  shave  off 
the  rough  baric  with  a  draw*knife,  and  to  scarify  them  when  bark-boond." 
He  has  promulgated  a  most  ridicolons  oianion  (which,  however,  was  be- 
lieved by  Miller  and  some  others  of  his  time),  namely,  that  quince  trees 
should  not  be  i^anted  near  apples  and  pears,  as  the  bees  and  the  wind 
might  mix  the  pollen,  and  cauae  the  apples  and  pears  to  degenerate. 
This  is  quite  erroneous,  and  so  nnphilosophical  as  scarcely  to  require 
refhtation* 


THE  RASPBERRY. 

Thi  Rupberr;  ia  a  nftlive  of  Biitaiu,  m  nell  u  of  moif  parta  of  coilnl 
Euiope.  It  ii  ctiicfl;  faond  Id  woodi  and  dingiei,  in  rather  humid  and 
putitUy<ahAdcd  places.  The  eaiUeat  notice  we  hire  of  Qua  fruit  ia  trjr 
Plinj,  who  apeslia  aligbtlj  of  iti  merit).  He  taya,  "  Tbere  ia  a  third  aoit 
of  bnmblea,  which  the  Greeka  call  Idaa,  after  Momit  Ida.  Thii  fruit  ii 
nuUer  than  the  other  bismbleB,  with  leii  thonu  on  the  item,  and  then 
sot  K iharp ot  booked."  Atwhil period  itwaaadmittedintooDrgardeua 
ii  not  ■>  pment  kmnni,  bat  tliat  it  wai  ao  prior  to  1&97  ii  eTideot  from 
a  ptaaage  in  Geratd,  who  aaya  it  ia  planted  in  gardens,  although  inferioi 
to  the  blackben?.  He  calla  it  Raapii  (a  name  itiU  common  in  Scotland], 
andHindbeiT;;  and  although  he  deacribei  the  red-frmled  kind  pretty 
conectljt,  be  makea  no  mention  of  thoae  with  white  frnit ;  nor  does  Toner, 
who  wrote  hia  Fiet  Hvadrtd  Pianit  qf  Hutiaadry  during  the  preceding 
fiffk.  In  I66S,  Dr.  Tomer  saya,  "  The  reaps  are  found  in  man;  gaideni 
in  Inland :  tbe  beniea  are  red."  Tbe  white  therefore  appeara  to  be  of 
nncb  mote  recent  origin.  Bradley,  in  1757,  in  bis  General  Trealiie  on 
Aatowfry  aid  Gardamg,  takes  no  notice  of  this  fruit.  Langley,  in 
fDmsM,  1 7S9,  describea  three  kinda  aa  growing  in  England,  Tiz.,  the  white, 
the  red,  and  tbe  pnrple.    He  givea  a  Sgure  of  the  acarlet  raapherry,  and 
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"  from  the  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  in  the  canes  being  much  inclined  to  branch, 
and  in  the  prickles  being  long,  slender,  and  reddish.  The  prickles  of  the  Red 
Antwerp  are  deep  purple,  short,  and  much  dilated.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  ripens 
early ;  but  not  bearing  carriage  well,  it  is  not  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the 
market.  It  is,  however,  grown  in  a  number  of  private  gardens,  on  account  of 
its  great  excellence.  The  fruit  is  of  a  greater  size  than  in  any  other  variety, 
except  the  Red  Antwerp,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  and  of  a  bright,  deep, 
transparemt,  purplish  red ;  grains  large ;  flavour  extremely  rich  and  pleasant, 
without  much  acidity.'' 
5.  Double-bearing.  [Syn.,  Red  Double-bearing,  Perpetual-bearing,  Late  Cane, 
and  Siberian.]— The  merit  of  this  sort  is  in  its  producing  fruit  at  a  late  period 
of  the  season,  when  almost  all  other  small  fruits  are  past.  This  is  not  the 
Double-bearing  of  Miller,  but  a  very  superior  sort. 

To  these  we  may  add,  for  greater  variety,  Woodward's  Red  Globe, 
Woodward's  New  Raspberry  of  Forsyth,  Superb,  and  Cornisfa ;  but  the 
five  first  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  RASPBERRY. 

This  is  usually  effected  with  little  trouble,  the  old  plants  sending  up 
annually  plenty  of  suckers  from  their  roots,  which  should  be  taken  up  in 
autumn  or  spring,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain :  this  operation 
should  not  be  delayed  later  than  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
New  Tarieties,  or  indeed  a  young  stock,  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  in  a  cool,  rather 
shaded  situation.  These  will  come  into  bearing  the  second  year,  and  the 
young  suckers  the  first  year  after  planting,  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  in 
the  second  and  third  years  afterwards.  A  plantation  of  Raspberries,  if 
properly  managed,  and  planted  in  a  good  soil,  will  continue  in  a  full 
bearing  state  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  when  it  should  be  entirely 
renewed. 

Soil. — Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  most 
proper  soil  for  this  frxut.  All  that  is  required,  we  think,  is  a  deep,  rich, 
and  humid  soil ;  for  upon  shallow,  dry,  and  poor  soils,  they  neither  pro- 
dace  such  fine  fruit,  nor  do  the  plants  last  so  long.  The  finest  crops  of 
Raspberries  we  have  seen  were  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Shilling,  of  North- 
hambro,  in  Hampshire,  where  they  were  planted  in  a  damp  comer,  under 
the  level  of  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  and  in  a  turfy,  peaty  soil.  The  canes 
(as  the  shoots  are  called)  were  not  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  the  crop  most  abundant,  and  the  fruit  very  large.  In  the  deep 
alluvial  soils  about  Isleworth,  Brentford,  and  Hammersmith,  this  fruit 
attains  a  perfection  seldom  seen  elsewhere ;  and  from  those  places  is  de- 
rived the  principal  supply  of  the  London  markets.    All  authors  of  any 
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repQte  approve  of  a  soil  of  the  above  description,  and  most  of  them  re- 
commend a  situation  either  naturally  or  artifidaUy  shaded.  The  qsqiI 
place  of  growth  allotted  for  the  Baspberry  in  gardens  is  behind  a  north 
wall,  where  the  border  is  in  general  shaded,  and  the  ground  in  oonsequenoe 
damp.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  such  a  situation  is,  that  the  nxits 
eihanst  the  border,  and  deprive  those  trees  which  are  planted  agsiost  the 
wall  of  their  proper  share  of  nourishment 

Planting,  &c. — Baspbenies  are  usually  planted  in  compartmeDts  by 
themselves,  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  highly  proper ;  for  sll  firmts 
and  vegetables,  as  fsr  as  local  circumstances  vnll  admit,  should  be  pilsnted 
as  near  as  possible  to  each  other,  which  not  only  gives  a  garden  a  more 
systematic  appearance,  but  saves  much  time  and  trouble  in  its  manage- 
ment On  the  subject  of  forming  a  new  plantation,  Mr.  lindley  has 
laid  down  the  following  directions : — "  The  raising  of  a  new  plantttion  of 
shoots  is  not  accomplished  by  every  one  in  the  shortest  space  oi  time, 
and  a  collection  is  scarcely  ever  arranged  so  as  to  give  all  the  sorts  of 
which  it  may  consist  an  equal  advantage.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  respective  heights  should  be  known,  to  which  the 
different  varieties  attain :  this  will  enable  the  planter  to  arrange  tikem  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  will  be  by  placing  the  tallest  growers  at  the 
back,  the  middle  growers  next,  and  the  shortest  growers  in  front  Bt 
this^mode  of  arrangement,  the  shorter  and  middle  growers  will  receive 
their  due  proportion  of  sun,  without  it  being  interrupted  by  those  which 
attain  the  greatest  degree  of  elevation.  The  necessity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived,  in  wet  and  cloudy  seasons,  in  having  this  delicate  and  tender  £niit 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  receiving  a  free  and  plentiful  admission  of  air. 

"  In  making  such  a  plantation  as  this,  it  vrill  be  advisable,  if  possiblCt 
to  have  the  rows  extend  from  east  to  west  These  should  be  four  feet 
at  least  from  each  other;  and,  supposing  one  row  only  can  be  allotted  to 
each  sort,  and  that  six  rows  are  to  form  the  plantation,  then  the  first  or 
north  row  may  be  planted  with  the  Ck>mish,  the  second  with  Woodward's 
Red  Globe,  the  third  with  Red  Antwerp,  the  fourth  with  Yellow  Antwerp, 
the  fifth  with  Cane,  and  the  sixth  with  Double  bearing.  The  stools  in 
the  first  and  second  row  should  be  four  feet  i^iart,  those  in  the  third  sod 
fourth  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  those  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  three  feet. 
In  planting,  young  suckers  should  be  made  choice  of,  and  if  in  plenty, 
three  of  these  should  be  aOowed  to  each  stool,  placing  them  in  a  trian^ 
^f  six  inches  apart  If  fruit  be  not  wanted  the  first  year,  the  plants  will 
'n  considerable  strength  by  being  cut  down  within  six  inches  of  the 
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gronnd,  as  soon  as  planted,  instead  of  leaving  them  three  (xt  four  feet 
high,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  a  crop  of  fruit/' 

In  all  this  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Lindley,  but  would  prefer  giving 
them  a  third  more  space  between  the  rows  and  stools,  or  even  a  greater 
distance,  and  then  to  crop  between  the  rows  with  winter  greens,  spinach, 
or  some  similar  crop,  which  would  come  off  by  the  month  of  March  or 
ApriL  The  market-gardeners  round  London  in  many  cases  plant  their 
Raspberries  at  even  a  greater  distance,  say  nine  feet  between  the  rows. 
The  plants,  in  such  cases,  are  trained  to  long  rods,  in  an  espalier  form, 
and  the  ground  cropped  between  the  lines.  By  training  in  this  way  the 
fruit  enjoys  abundance  of  light  and  sun,  are  not  too  much  shaded  by 
themselves,  and  occupy  but  little  space.  A  few  plants  of  the  Early 
Proliiic  may  be  advantageously  planted  against  a  south  wall,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  few  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  for  the  dessert  before  the 
general  crop  comes  in,  bnt  in  this  case  they  require  an  abundant  snpply 
of  water  at  their  roots. 

Pruning. — This  is  a  simple  operation,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  art  of  pruning  for  which  specific  rules  may  be  laid  down.  During 
winter  the  plants  should  be  gone  over,  and  all  old  wood,  that  is,  the 
shoots  that  produced  the  fruit  of  the  past  season,  entirely  cut  out  close 
to  the  ground ;  all  the  smaller  and  superfluous  young  wood  should  also 
be  removed,  leaving  only  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  strongest  and  best 
canes.  These  require  to  be  fastened  to  stakes  at  the  time  of  pruning,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  during  winter,  and  they  should  also  be  left  at 
their  full  length  till  March  or  April,  when  they  should  be  shortened 
according  to  their  respective  strengths,  the  weaker  to  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  and  the  stronger  to  five  or  six.  This  precaution  is  necessary, 
for,  although  the  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this  country,  still  the  cultivated 
varieties  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frosts,  if  they  are 
beaded  back  duriug  winter.  When  the  pruning  and  training  are  com- 
[>leted,  dung  the  ground  well  and  dig  it  in.  They  vidll  require  no  other  care 
except  frequent  hoeings,  to  eradicate  weeds,  and  to  destroy  all  superfluous 
mckers  which  may  arise  beyond  what  are  required  for  new  plantations. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  large  fruit 
;he  suckers  are  all  destroyed,  and  the  young  wood  thinned  out  as  well  as 
he  fruit ;  by  that  means,  larger  fruit  is  obtained,  but  the  plants  are 
endered  useless  for  future  bearing,  and  are  consequently  destroyed  and 
resh  plantations  formed. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  late  crop  of  this  fruit,  plants  of  any  of  the  above 
orts  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground ;  they  will 
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the  white  wood  was  either  rare  or  perhaps  not  yet  discovered,  and  the 
plants  Gerard  had  of  both  might  have  been  obtained  from  France,  where 
they  have  been  known  for  ages.  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  chiefly  gathered  from  their  native  habitats.  He 
says, — 

"The  strawberry  ifrows  underneath  the  nettle ; 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboar'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality." 

And  in  another  place  he  says, 

"  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 


I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 


>» 


This  passage  alludes  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  a  garden  on  the 
site  of  Ely  Place,  Holbom,  which  was  much  celebrated  for  the  fruits  it 
produced. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Strawberry  are  highly  spoken  of,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  Philips  will  show : — "  As  a  dietetic  fruit,  the 
Strawberry  affords  hut  little  nourishment :  the  moderate  or  even  plentiful 
use  of  it  is  salubrious,  and  recommended  to  those  of  inflammatory  or 
bilious  habits.  Boerhaave  considers  the  continued  use  of  this  fruit  as 
one  of  the  principal  remedies  in  cases  of  obstruction  and  viscidity,  and 
in  putrid  disorders.  Hofiinan  furnishes  instances  of  some  obstinate 
diseases  being  cured  by  Strawberries,  and  other  mild,  sweet,  subacid  fruits, 
and  afllrms  that  he  has  known  even  consumptive  people  cured  by  them. 
Linnaeus  informs  us  that  by  eating  plentifully  of  Strawberries  every  day, 
he  kept  himself  free  from  gout.  They  promote  perspiration,  and  dissolve 
the  tartarous  incrustations  upon  the  teeth.  Strawberries  should  be 
taken  sparingly  by  those  of  a  cold,  inactive  disposition,  where  the 
vessels  are  lax,  and  circulation  languid,  or  digestion  weak.  Many 
persons  are  fearful  of  being  poisoned  by  the  saliva  of  toads  and  other 
reptiles  which  is  found  on  this  fruit.  M.  Haller  says,  there  ia  no  animal 
in  Europe  whose  saliva  can  injure  unless  instantaneously  introduced  into 
the  blood.''  The  Strawberry  is  also  said  to  have  the  property  of  breaking 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  some  have  traced  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
name  Fragaria  from  frango,  ''  to  break,"  from  this  supposed  property. 
The  fruit  consists  almost  entirely  of  easily  digestible  matter,  and  does 
not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation. 

The  uses  of  the  Strawberry  in  domestic  economy  are  various ;  it  is 
employed  to  flavour  ices,  and  is  made  into  a  variety  of  preserves.    A  de- 
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tboi  pradnce  ftnit  in  Angiut  or  mly  m  September,  and  with  the  Dwtile 
Beuing  tort  will  [ooloi^  the  khoii  of  ibit  &uit  to  ita  ntmost  UeA. 
file  ouui  which  are  intended  for  frnit-beuen  the  followii^  ye)i  mi; 
be  ^trj  maeh  imfvoved  in  Btrength  if  those  which  have  produced  fin)  in 
the  corrent  jttx  be  removed  w  soon  u  the  crop  a  gathered  from  them : 
Thi)  i)  a  practice  very  mnch  neglected,  bnt  there  is  do  donbt  that  gnM 
adnntagei  may  be  derived  from  it. 

The  Double  Bearing  lort  ihould  have  each  alternate  plant  cntdown 
annuaU;,  which  will  enaore  a  contiauance  of  the  ripe  fruit  till  Septenbei 
or  October,  but  it  is  neceaiary  to  plant  them  in  a  warm  situatioa.  or  in 
one  where  the  autumnal  lun  may  act  upon  them,  to  enable  Uiem  ID  ripen 
their  fruit  at  u  late  a  period. 

FoBciNo. — Thii  is  seldom  attempted  in  Britain.  On  the  coDtinenU 
and  in  Holland  in  particular,  it  is  carried  to  a  consderable  extent.  Ttx 
fiaata  are  set  iq  a  prepared  border,  sometimes  at  the  front  and  sometimH 
at  the  back  of  what  is  called  the  low  Dutch  Pit.  The  bearing  brancba 
or  cane*  are  introduced  and  trained  like  vines  under  the  glass,  while  tbt 
young  shoots  ariung  from  the  stool  are  allowed  to  grow  outside.  Id  thii 
way  abDndant  crops  are  obtuned,  and  also  by  having  plants  eitablitbed 
in  pots  or  boxes,  and  set  in  houses  of  lai^  dimenuons.  The  most  m- 
ce^ifiil  example  we  have  seen  of  this  sort  of  fordug  in  Ei^land,  wu  U 
Hylands,  the  seat  of  the  late  P.  C.  Laboachere,  Esq.,  hat  we  have  obserrHl 
it  at  many  places  on  the  continent  conducted  with  great  success.  The 
mode  of  growing  them  in  large,  deep  tubs,  as  practised  in  this  conntry,  ii 
in  oar  opinion  the  best. 


THE  SERVICE. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  and  one  that  cultivation  has  hitherto  not  much 
ameliorated,  neither  is.it  held  in  hi§^  esteem,  at  least  in  this  country.  It 
i^as,  however,  differently  estimated  by  the  Romans,  in  Pliny's  time,  and 
is  80  still  in  some  countries.  Pliny  not  only  mentions  four  sorts  of  it,  but 
says  (book  xv.  chap,  xxi.)  that  Cato  would  have  Service  berries  preserved : 
he  also  gives  us  an  account  of  preserving  them  in  two  different  ways. 
Gerard .  speaks  of  the  fruit,  but  is  silent  as  to  its  being  cultivated.  Lord 
Bacon,  however,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Service  tree  was  considered  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  gardens,  and  as  a  farther  confirmation  of  its  being  at 
one  time  a  cultivated  firuit,  we  may  refer  to  the  twelve  engravings  of 
dessert  fruit,  published  in  1733,  by  Furber,  nurseryman  at  Kensington, 
ivhere  the  Italian  Service  is  given  for  October,  and  the  English  maple- 
leaved  Service  for  November. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  Service  tree  cultivated  in  England,  but  the 
peaTrshaped  kind  is  that  most  esteemed  for  its  fruit,  which  is  produced 
on  the  points  of  the  branches,  and  when  gathered  requires  to  be  laid  by 
in  the  fridt-room  to  ripen,  and  in  that  state  is  somewhat  like  the  medlar 
in  taste  and  consistency.  According  to  Rogers,  **  The  true  Service  cannot 
he  raised  from  seeds.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  our  other  orchard  fruit — 
not  one  seedling  proving  like  its  parent.  Young  trees  are  raised  by 
layers,  and  these  make  roots  very  slowly,  as  they  remain  on  the  stool  for 
two  years,  at  least,  before  they  are  fit  for  removal.'' 

The  Service  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental  tree,  and  claims  a  place  in 
shmbberies  or  the  margin  of  woods,  where  it  will  produce  its  fruit  in 
abundance,  but  the  trees  attain  considerable  size  and  age  before  they 
become  fructiferous. 
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meuu  of  almost  completely  banishing  from  the  London  market  a  set  of  yery  bad 
aorta,  aoU  onder  the  name  of  pines,  or  sometimes  hautboys,  consisting  chi<^y 
of  the  Bath  Scarlet,  Chinese,  Surinam,  and  Dutch  of  the  Hort,  Trans.  These  sorts 
were  large  and  abundant  bearers ;  but  to  these  properties  Keen's  Seedling-  com- 
bines good  flavour,  and,  consequently,  has  taken  the  lead  of  aU  others  in  extensive 
cultivation,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.*'  Siae,  wry 
large ;  form,  round  or  oval,  often  assuming  a  cockscomb  shape ;  colour,  dark 
purplish  scarlet ;  pulp,  Arm,  and  scarlet ;  an  ezoeUait  bearer,  and  one  cf  the 
best  for  forcing,  as  well  as  for  general  porpoies. 
i.  Gamstone  Scariet.— Originated  in  the  garden  of— Peploe,  Esq.,  of  Gam- 
itone,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1819.  Size,  large ;  form,  conical,  with  a  short  neck ; 
colour,  rich  scarlet ;  pulp,  scarlet;  an  excellent  bearer. 

7.  Old  IHne.  [8yn,,  Regent's  Favourite,  Ck>ckscomb  Pine,  Windsor  Pine,  Eew 
Pine,  Superior,  Barfaam  Down,  Blood  Pine,  Carolina  Pine,  Scarlet  Pine,  Old 
Scarlet  Pine,  Old  Caroline,  Common  Caroline,  Large  Caroline,  Carolina  Hne, 
North's  Seedling,  Pyne  Hill,  Miss  Gunning's,  Devonshire  Scarlet  Pine,  Shew's 
Scarlet,  Varnished,  Bursdorff.]— Introduced  from  Carolina,  many  years  ago. 
Siae,  large ;  form,  conical,  with  a  longish  neck,  frequently  cockscomb  shape ; 
colour,  bright  scarlet ;  pulp,  firm,  pale  scarlet ;  an  excellent  bearer  on  suitable 
soils,  which  should  be  richer  and  stronger  than  for  strawberries  in  general. 
This  is  one  of  our  very  best  sorts,  and  surpassed  in  flavour  by  none,  if 
we  except  the  hautboys.  It  forces  well,  and  bears  carriage  better  than  most 
others. 

8.  Black  Roseberry.  [Syn.,  Black  Round-fruited  Roseberry.]  —  Size,  above 
medium ;  form,  roundish ;  colour,  dark  purplish  red ;  pulp,  battery  and  juicy, 
and  a  good  bearer. 

9.  Prolific  Hautbois.  [Syn.,  Conical  Hautbois,  Sir  J(»eph  Banks's,  Spring 
Grove,  Double  Bearing,  Hermaphrodite,  Regent's  Dwarf,  Caperon  Royal, 
Caperon  Hermaphrodite,  Musk,  Sacombe-j—Size,  lai^fe ;  form,  conical ;  colour, 
dull  purple ;  pulp,  firm,  and  greenish ;  an  abundant  bearer,  and,  like  all  its 
class,  exceedingly  high-flavoured  and  perAmied.  The  name  "haut-bois"  is 
from  high-wooded,  or  high-stalked,  or  perhaps  ftrom  this  sort  being  found  in  the 
high  woods  of  Bohemia. 

10.  Large  Flat  Hautbois.  [Syn.,  Formosa,  White  and  also  Bath  Hautbois,  Low- 
ders,  Weymouth.]— Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  depressed  at  the  ends ; 
colour,  reddish  next  the  sun,  pale  white  where  shaded ;  pulp,  greenish  white  j  a 
most  abundant  bearer,  particularly  in  stiff  soils. 

11.  Black  Hautbois.  [Spn.,  New  Hautbois.]— Size,  less  than  the  preceding; 
form,  more  lengthened  than  the  Prolific;  colour,  very  dark,  dingy  purple; 
pulp,  whitish ;  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  partaking  of  all  the  high  qualities 
of  its  class. 

12.  Bostock.  [Syn.f  Rostock,  Rostock  Pine,  Rostock  Scarlet,  Rostock  Seedling, 
Beattie's  Seedling,  Caledonian,  Cone,  New  Bath,  Byram,  Prolific  Bath,  Mon- 
tague's, Whitley's  Pine,  Vernon's,  Wellington.  The  name  Rostock  originated 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  soon  after  their  formation,  by  one  of  the 
men  labelling  the  plants  Rostock  instead  of  Bostock,  from  mistaking  the  first 
letter  of  the  name.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Francis  Tomkinson,  Esq., 
at  Bostock,  in  Cheshire.]— Size,  very  large;  form,  nearly  round,  with  a  small 
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neck ;  colour,  dark  red  next  the  snn,  %hter  scarlet  where  shaded ;  pulp,  pale 
scarlet,  rather  hollow  at  the  core ;  the  most  productive  of  all  strawberries. 

13.  Wilmot's  Snperb.— Size,  very  large ;  form,  roundish,  often  cockscombed  ; 
colour,  pale  scarlet ;  pulp,  pale  scarlet  next  the  outside,  whitish  towards  tht 
centre.    Its  great  size  is  its  principal  recommendation. 

14.  True  ChilL  [Syn.,  GreenwelVs  French,  GreenwelPs  New  Giant,  Patagonian.] 
— ^Introduced  into  Europe  by  M.  Trezier,  a  French  engineer,  whogare  plante  of 
it  to  M.  de  Jussieu,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Jaardin  des  Planter.  It  was, 
however,  brought  into  Britain  by  Miller,  fh>m  Holland,  in  1727.  With  the 
exception  of  Wilmot's  Superb,  this  is  the  largest  of  all  strawberries,  and  although 
possessing  little  merit  in  point  of  favour,  is  a  most  desirable  fliiit  to  cultivate 
for  show.  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer,  but,  like  all  large-growing  kinds>  re- 
quires ample  room. 

15.  American  Scarlet.  {Syn,,  Thompson's  Roseberry,  New  Boseberry,  Black 
American,  New  American,  Hudson's  Bay  Scarlet,  Late  Scarlet,  York  River 
Scarlet,  Hudson's  Pine,  Hoopwood's  Scarlet.]— Size,  large ;  form,  nearly  oval, 
but  more  conical;  colour,  dark,  shiny  red,  changing  to  a  much  darker  colour 
when  folly  ripe,  in  which  state  it  should  be  before  gathered ;  pulp,  dark  scarlet ; 
a  good  bearer,  and  deserving  of  cultivation. 

16.  Downton.  [Sjfn,,  Knight's  Seedling,  Knight's  Strawberry.]— Originated  with 
the  late  Thomas  A.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  prior  to  1819. 
Size,  large;  form,  oval;  colour,  dark  purplish  red;  pulp,  scarlet;  a  good 
bearer,  and  very  dissimilar  to  all  other  strawberries  in  habit.  Rogers  says, 
"  that  it  has  been  observed  of  this  sort,  that  for  the  first  and  second  years  it  is 
prolific,  but  fails  to  bear  afterwards,  thoiigh  the  plants  are  enlarged.  From 
this  circumstance  a  practical  lesson  is  derived,  viz.,  never  to  keep  the  plants 
longer  than  the  second  year.  Neither  does  this  variety  produce  many  runners ; 
such  as  are  produced  must  be  taken  good  care  of,  and  let  remain  where  they 
are  produced,  till  they  are  sufiiciently  strong  to  be  removed  to  the  final  station. 
This  strawberry  seems  to  thrive  better  in  a  moderately  light  loam,  than  in 
that  which  is  moist  and  heavy.  The  trusses  of  fruit  are  borne  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  these,  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  fall  on  the  ground  on  the  outside 
of  the  leaves,  and  then  are  liable  to  be  spoiled ;  to  prevent  this,  the  trusses 
should  be  propped  with,  and  tied  to,  short  sticks,  which  must  improve  the  fruit 
both  in  flavour  and  being  free  from  grit." 

17.  Elton  Seedling.— Originated  with  Mr.  Knight,  and  introduced  to  the  gardening 
world  through  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Size,  large ;  form,  oval, 
but  when  in  vigorous  growth  assuming  a  cockscomb  shape ;  colour,  dark  red ; 
pulp,  deep  red ;  a  great  bearer,  and  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  late  strawberry. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  fully  before  it  be  gathered,  else  the  acidity  vrill  be 
predominant. 

18.  Conl  Late  Scarlet.  [Sj/n.,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie's  Late  Scarlet.]— Originated 
with  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  at  his  seat  in  Ross-shire.  Size,  above 
medium ;  form,  conical  or  oval ;  colour,  dark  scarlet ;  pulp,  pale  scarlet ;  an 
excellent  bearer,  and  well  worth  cultivation  on  account  of  the  late  period  of 
its  ripening.  Most  of  the  section  of  scarlet  strawberries  are  early  ripening 
sorts,— this  is  not,  being  one  of  the  very  latest.  Can  the  cold  and  late  climate 
in  which  it  originated  have  any  effect  in  this  case  7  if  so,  it  would  open  a  new 
field  to  pomological  research. 
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19.  White  Alpine.  90.  Bed  Alpine.— These  are  principally  distinguished  from 
the  wood  strawberries  by  beinf^  conical  in  form,  and  lai^er,  and  finom  bearing 
in  soooession  from  June  till  November,  whereas  the  wood  strawberries  are 
l^tobolar,  smaller,  and  do  not  produce  froit  so  long^  in  succession. 

91.  White  Wood.  99.  Red  Wood.— It  is  to  the  four  last  that  the  Frendi  gar- 
deners' attention  is  almost  entirely  directed,  and  with  g^reat  pasererance 
they  contrive  to  keep  up  a  succession  for  neariy  the  whole  year.  We  ought  to 
observe  here,  however,  that,  althong^h  a  pretty  constant  succession  is  main- 
tained, the  supply  is  but  very  limited,  considering  the  labour  bestowed  on  their 
production.  The  whole  produce  of  an  ordinary  French  garden  for  six  months, 
(during  the  forcing  season),  would  hardly  supply  an  English  nobleman's  tabk 
for  six  days.  We  state  this  publicly,  because  we  know  from  experience  tbaX 
many  unreasonable  expectations  are  entertained  by  many  who  have  visited  the 
continent,  and  have  formed  their  opinion  only  from  what  they  may  have  seen 
at  the  tables  of  a  few  of  the  leading  noblesse. 

This  list  might  have  been  extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  but  those 
we  have  enumerated  we  consider  the  best,  and  if  twenty-two  varieties  of 
Strawberries  do  not  afford  a  complete  succession  of  fruit,  a  greater 
number  would  not  do  more.  Indeed  we  consider  it  a  prevailing  evil  to 
cultivate  a  large  collection  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  as  a  well-selected  assort- 
ment of  the  best  sorts,  that  is,  a  selection  of  the  varieties  that  are  foond 
to  succeed  best  in  any  particular  soil  or  situation,  vrill  be  found  the  most 
beneficial. 

Strawberries  have  been  divided  into  seven  sections  or  classes  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  a  measure  that  became  necessary  on 
account  of  the  great  confusion  which  arose  in  their  nomenclature,  from 
so  many  new  ones  being  originated,  and  the  practice  which  too  generally 
prevails  of  people  giving  names  of  some  sort  or  other  to  every  fruit  with 
which  they  may  be  unacquainted.  An  elaborate  paper  was  drawn  up  in 
1824,  by  Mr.  Barnet,  by  order  of  the  Society,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory.    The  divisions  or  classes  he  has  adopted  are, — 

1.  Scarlet-fruited  Strawberries,  the  type  of  which  is  Fragaria  virffiniana, 

2.  Black-fruited  do.,  the  type  of  which  being  the  old  Black  Strawberry. 

3.  Pine,  (or  Pine-apple  flavoured),  do. 

4.  Chili  do.,  the  type  of  which  is  Fragaria  chiloetms, 
6.  Hautbois  do,  the  type  of  which  is  Fragaria  elatior, 

6.  Green-fruited  do.,  the  type  of  which  is  Fragaria  eoUina. 

7.  Alpine  and  Wood  do.,  the  type  of  which  is  Fragaria  semperflorem  and 

Fragaria  vesea,— 

Each  of  which  forms  very  separate  groups,  and  at  the  same  time  renders 
the  study  of  the  subject  much  more  simple. 
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Few  plants  multiply  more  readily  than  the  Strawberry/eitherby  suckers 
from  the  main  stem,  or  by  runners,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  strike  root  at  every  joint,  from  which  a  new  plant  springs ;  these, 
when  rooted,  are  separated  from  the  parent,  and  either  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain  permanently,  or  are  planted  into  nursery  beds,  to 
attain  a  greater  size  and  strength,  which  they  do  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
They  are  also  increased  by  seeds,  but,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  Wood  and 
Alpine  sorts,  this  is  rarely  attempted,  unless  the  object  is  to  procure  new  or 
improved  varieties.  We  have  remarked  elsewhere,  that  an  improved  variety 
is  only  to  be  expected  by  the  process  of  crossing, — ^that  is,  fecundating 
the  stigma  of  one  sort  with  the  farina  of  another,  each  of  which  having 
some  property  or  other  that,  if  imparted  to  the  young  progeny,  would 
render  it  not  only  a  distinct,  but  probably  an  improved  fruit.  For  ex^ 
amble,  if  high  flavour  and  large  size  be  the  object,  the  parents  should 
possess  these  characters  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Indiscriminate 
Aructiflcation  will  rarely  tend  to  any  happy  result,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Knight,  who,  desirous  of  proving  this,  raised  above  four  hundred 
varieties,  some,  he  says,  **  very  bad,  but  the  greater  part  tolerably  good, 
and  a  few  excellent.''  Seedling  Strawberries  produce  fruit  the  season 
following  sowing,  that  is,  seeds  sown  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  produce  a 
little  the  next  summer,  and  abundant  crops  the  season  following. 

The  Wood  and  Alpine  sorts  are  thus  raised  by  many.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  spring  in  a  bed  of  light,  rich  mould,  and  by  July  or  August 
the  plants  mil  be  of  a  proper  size  for  the  setting  out.  The  situation 
chosen  for  them  is  a  moderately-shaded  border^  behind  a  wall  or  hedge, 
where  they  are  set  in  rows,  two  feet  apart  and  about  twelve  inches  plant 
from  plant.  These  varieties  differ  from  all  other  sorts  in  quickness  of 
bearing,  for  no  other  sort  sown  in  the  spring  will  produce  fruit  under 
two  years,  although  many  sown  in  summer  (as  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
ripe,)  will  do  so.  The  plant  so  produced  in  general  lasts  only  two  years, 
and  sometimes  only  one.  The  Wood  Strawberry,  according  to  the 
experience  of  Keen,  in  Hort.  Trans,,  **  is  best  raised  from  seeds,  which,*' 
says  he,  **  I  obtained  from  fruit  just  gathered,  sowing  it  immediately  in  a 
bed  of  rich  earth.  When  the  plants  are  of  a  proper  size,  I  transplant  them 
into  other  beds,  where  I  let  them  continue  till  the  March  following. 
They  are  then  planted  in  -rather  a  moist  soil,  in  beds,  as  the  others,  each 
row  being  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  each  row  eighteen  inches 
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diiUnt,  the  alley  between  each  bed  being  three  feet  wide ;  in  this  way  I 
obtain  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit."  He  adds,  that  he  has  propagated 
this  Strawberry  from  runnersi  but  never  with  such  good  success  as  from 
seeds,  particularly  if  the  runners  were  taken  from  old  roots. 

SimOar  modes  are  followed  on  the  continent,  where  this  sort  is  mnch 
esteemed,  and  we  believe  that  the  idea  of  raising  them  from  seed  in 
Britain  is  borrowed  from  our  neighbours  the  French. 

The  view  taken  by  W.  6.  Lindley  in  regard  to  this  mode  of  propagating 
the  Alpine,  is,  we  think,  substantially  correct,  and  agrees  with  our  own 
practice  and  observation.    "  Alpine  Strawberries,"  he  says,  <*  have  been 
recommended  by  some  to  be  always  raised  from  seed.     I  have  raised 
many  this  way,  and  I  have  found  myself  disappointed   in  having  a 
portion  of  them  produce  inferior  fr^t  to  those  from  which  the  seeds  were 
obtained.    Thus  a  mixture  of  Alpines  is  the  result,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  no  ways  desirable,  as  in  all  cases  a  crop  of  the  best  frmt  can  never 
be  equalled  by  a  mixture  of  the  best  with  inferior  varieties."     Williams 
of  Pitmaston,  who  has  studied  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  admits,  that  "  the 
fruit  of  plants  raised  from  seed  comes  in  very  well  for  a  late  autumn  crop, 
but  is  certainly  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  produced  from  transplanted 
runners."     The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberry  may  be  prolonged  in 
their  season  of  fructifying  by  planting  young  plants  annually  of  such  as 
are  obtained  by  runners.    Propagating  by  runners  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  method  of  making  new  planta- 
tions.   To  effect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  select  the  strongest  and  best 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted,  and  to  take  them  carefrdly 
up  without  injury  to  the  roots :  if  the  operation  be  conducted  during  wet 
weather,  the  better.    They  should  then  be  set  in  a  properly  prepared 
bed,  that  has  been  deeply  dug,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  not  to  cut  off 
or  bruise  the  foliage,  as  is  often  carelessly  done, — and  indeed  it  vras  for- 
merly the  practice  to  cut  off  many  of  the  leaves  entirely,  but  nothing  can 
be  more  barbarous  than  such  a  practice.    They  should  be  planted  at 
distances  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  leaves  and  habit  of  growth — 
Alpines  at  six  inches  apart,  Scarlets  eight,  and  Pines  and  Chilis  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  plant  from  plant.    This  may  appear  a  great  distance, 
and  to  some  a  waste  of  room,  but  there  is  nothing  gained,  but  on  the 
contrary  much  lost  by  planting  any  trees  or  plants  too  close  to  each 
other.    They  may  remain  in  this  bed  to  gain  strength  till  September, 
or  they  may  with  equal  propriety  remain  till  March  following,  when  Aey 
should  be  carefully  taken  up  with  the  planting  trowel,  with  balls  at  their 
roots  if  possible,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  to  produce  thdr 
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fruit.  Some  cnltiyators  plant  them  at  once  in  their  final  situation,  but 
the  plants  are  much  improved  in  strength  by  being  first  set  out  in  a  nursery 
bed. 

Planting. — ^With  respect  to  the  season  for  performing  this  operation 
opinions  are  considerably  at  variance,  some  recommending  autumnal  and 
others  spring  planting.    If  the  plants  are  strong,  and  have  been  selected 
from  the  earliest  runners,  and  transplanted  into  a  nursery  bed,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  matters  little  which  of  these  seasons  be  adopted.    The 
following  is  the  practice  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this  fruit  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  and  as  he  has  detailed  his  method  in  the  Tramactioru  of  the 
Horticultural  Society ^  we  will  give  it  in  his  own  words : — "  Early  in 
August,  or  as  soon  as  the  gatherings  are  over,  I  destroy  all  my  beds,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  trench,  form,  and  manure  them  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  to  receive  the  plants  for  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  year, 
taking  care  to  select  for  that  purpose  the  strongest  and  best-rooted 
runners  from  the  old  rejected  plants.    If  at  this  season  the  weather 
should  be  particularly  hot,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  much  parched, 
I  defer  the  operation  of  preparing  my  beds  and  planting  them  till  the 
ground  is  moistened  with  rain.    Such  is  the  simple  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  have  adopted  for  three  successive  years,  and  I  have  invariably 
obtained  from  the  same  spot  a  great  produce  of  beautiful  fruit,  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  garden  in  the  neighbourhood.    Depth  of  soil  I  have 
found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  and  production  of  fine  Straw- 
berries, and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  is  useless  in  my  opinion 
to  plant  many  of  the  best  varieties.    It  is  not  generally  known  that  I 
lave  ascertained  the  fiict  that  most  Strawberries  generate  roots  and  strike 
;hem  into  the  ground  nearly  two  feet  deep  in  the  course  of  a  season.    The 
i'ine  and  Roseberry  succeed  better  than  any  other  in  stiff  and  shallow 
oils,  but  they  should  always  be  planted  in  open  situations,  and  not,  as  is 
oo  commonly  the  practice,  in  shady  and  neglected  parts  of  the  garden.'' 
A  very  excellent  paper  was  drawn  up  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Keen,  a 
ery  celebrated  cultivator  at  Isleworth,  and  published  in  the  Transactiont 
f  the  Horticultural  Society^  from  which  we  will  make  the  following 
uotation.    In  treating  of  the  Pine,  which  he  grows  in  light  loam,  he 
lys,  ''  Though  no  other  kind  of  Strawberry  will  bear  a  strong  loam 
stter  than  this,  it  is  hkewise  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  of  all  others  the 
lost  difficult  Strawberry  from  which  to  procure  a  good  crop.    Particular 
ire  must  be  taken  that  they  are  planted  in  open  ground ;  for  in  small 
irdens  they  grow  very  strong,  but  seldom  bear  fruit,  in  consequence 
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of  being  so  much  shaded  by  standard  trees ;  and  I  have  obsenred  tbe 
shade  of  the  walnut  tree  to  be  much  more  injorioos  to  them  than  others, 
for  under  it  they  seldom  bear  at  all,  but  ran  entirely  to  leafl    In  pUnting 
the  beds  of  pines  I  keep  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  put  the  plante 
eighteen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row,  leaving  alleys  three  feet  wide 
between  each  bed ;  these  great  distances  I  find  necessary,  for  the  trasses 
of  fruit  in  my  garden  ground  are  frequently  a  foot  long."     He  considers 
this  sort  in  point  of  duration  to  last  only  three  years,  the  first  year's  crop 
being  the  best,  and  diminishing  in  quantity  annually.    The  Scarlets  he 
treats  much  in  the  same  way,  but,  says  he,  **  With  respect  to  the  distance 
for  planting  the  beds  of  Scarlets,  I  put  each  row  twenty-one  inches  apsft, 
and  each  plant  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  make  the  alleys 
two  feet  six  inches  wide."    In  point  of  duration  he  considers  it  exactly  ss 
the  last 

In  regard  to  the  Hautbois,  Mr.  Keen  considers  that  they  thrive  best 
in  a  light  soil,  ''and  it   must  be  well  supplied  with  dung,  for  excess 
of  manure  does  not  drive  it  into  leaf  like  the  Pine  Strawberry.    In 
{^anting  the  beds  each  row  must  be  two  feet  apart,  and  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows  must  be  eighteen  inches,  leaving  the  alleys  between 
the  beds  three  feet  wide."    The  duration  of  this  sort  he  considers  to 
be  three  years.    In  regard  to  preparing  the  soil  and  beds,  he  says,  "  If 
it  be  new,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  stiff,  it  should  be  trenched; 
but  if  the  bottom  spit  of  soil,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  be  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  I  then  recommend  only  a  simple  digging,  placing  dung 
at  the  bottom,  underneath  the  mould  so  dug ;  on  the  contrary,  should 
the  land  have  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  or  be  good  to  the 
full  depth,  it  would   be   advisable  for  the  bottom  spit  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  top,  placing  the  dung  between  the  two  spits.    The  best  waj 
to  obtain  new  plants  is  by  planting  out  young  runners  in  a  nursery,  for 
the  express  purpose,  in  the  preceding  season,  for  it  is  a  very  bad  plan  to 
supply  a  new  plantation  from  old  plants.    With  respect  to  the  time  of 
planting,  I  have  always  found  the  month  of  March  better  than  an; 
other.     Sometimes,  when  ray  crops  have   failed,  I  have  had  runnen 
planted  in  the  autumn  for  the  following  year,  but  these  have  always 
disappointed  my  expectations.    I  plant  them  in  beds  containing  three 
or  four  rows,  and  the  plants  in  each  row  at  a  certain  distance  from 
each  other,  leaving  an  alley  between  each  bed  the  distance  of  the  rows, 
and  the  plants  in  the  rows,  as  well  as  the  wi<fth  of  the  alleys,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  Strawberry  planted.     The  vndth  of  the  alleys  may  appesr 
considerable;  but  I  am  satisfied,  by  aUowing  this  space  for  the  workmen 
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to  stuid  on,  when  they  water  the  plants  or  gather  the  fruit,  is  beneficial ; 
becaose  I  have  observed,  in  other  persons'  grounds,  where  less  space  is 
allotted  for  this  purpose,  that  great  damage  is  done  to  the  plants  and 
fruit  by  the  trampling  of  the  people/' 

Lindley  prepares  the  ground  for  these  plants  by  trenching  twenty  inches 
deep,  and  adding  a  quantity  of  half-rotted  dung  with  the  first  spit,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  above,  and  to  common  sense ;  because  the  roots 
of  Strawberries  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  it  is  at  their 
extremities  that  they,  in  common  with  all  plants,  take  up  their  nourish- 
ment. He  plants  in  beds  of  four  rows  each,  with  alleys  from  two  feet  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  between  the  beds.  The  stronger  growing  sorts  are 
set  fifteen  inches  apart  between  the  rows  and  the  same  distance  between 
each  plant.  The  medium-sized  growers  art  allowed  twelve  inches  each 
way,  and  the  smaller-growing,  such  as  the  Alpine,  twelve  inches  by  nine. 

The  practice  of  planting  Strawberries  in  single  lines  as  edgings  is  not 
altogethei'  to  be  condemned,  and  in  some  small  gardens  it  may  be  prac- 
tised on  the  score  of  economy.  They  may  also  be  planted  in  quarters  of 
large  extent  in  lines  varying  from  fifteen  inches  to  three  feet,  according 
to  the  kinds.  This  latter  is  a  very  common  practice  where  they  are 
grown  in  large  quantities,  but  in  general  they  are  not  allowed  sufficient 
space  either  between  the  rows  or  the  separate  plants  in  the  row. 

Shaded  and  dark  situations,  although  often  chosen,  are  unfavourable 
for  this  fruit;  they  ought  to  be  accommodated  with  an  open,  airy,  and 
sunny  place,  unless  those  intended  for  the  latest  crops,  which  may  be 
planted  in  a  colder  and  partially-shaded  spot. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  Hort.  TVoiw.,  and  Messrs.  Byers  and  Brown  in  Gard. 
Mag,,  have  stated  plans  for  growing  them  considerably  different  from  the 
usual  mode.  The  first  of  these  observed,  in  a  small  garden  at  Chatham, 
Strawberry  beds  formed  ''upon  flat  ground,  each  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
between  them  were  trenches  about  nine  inches  wide,  and  four-inch  brick 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  trenches,  to  keep  up  the  earth  on  the  side  of 
the  beds.  These  trenches  were  about  the  depth  of  two  or  three  courses 
of  bricks  laid  flat  without  mortar,  and  were  intended  for  the  purpose  ot 
holding  water,  which  was  supplied  from  a  pump,  when  the  ground  was 
dry,  while  the  plants  were  in  fruit.  By  this  method  a  much  greater  crop 
of  fruit  was  obtained,  and  the  plants  continued  bearing  much  longer  than 
in  beds  where  there  were  no  trenches  for  water.  Brown  and  Byers  grow 
theirs  upon  beds  elevated  in  a  ridge-like  form,  the  sides  forming  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees.  The  latter  prefers  plants  one  year  old,  and  sets 
them  at  six  inches  apart.    The  outer  surface  of  his  bed  is  partially 
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covered  with  ootne  stones  or  bricks,  and  the  spaces  between  are  filled  vith 
moald,  in  which  the  plants  are  set.  These  beds  are  renewed  aninially  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  are  reported  to  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  fimit 
upon  a  given  space,  and  to  yield  a  succession,  in  consequence  of  the  beds 
being  placed  east  and  west,  thus  giving  them  a  north  and  south  exposure. 
A  small  trench  for  water  is  formed  along  the  top,  which  keeps  the  roots 
constantly  wet  during  the  season  of  flowering  and  swelling  thdr  firuit ; 
which  last  is  kept  free  from  sand  and  earth.  Brown's  bed  is  simply  a  bask 
of  earth,  supported  in  front  by  a  wall  nine  inches  high,  and  another  behind, 
three  feet  The  plants  are  set  in  rows,  each  of  which  is  elevated  above 
another,  and  by  placing  a  row  of  bricks  on  edge,  the  mould  is  supported  like 
little  terraces  or  steps.  These  beds  are  replaced  annually,  and  ripen  their 
fhiit  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  in  the  common  manner. 

RounNC  OF  CuLTUKE. — ^Aftcr  the  plantation  is  once  made,  the  principal 
attention  required  is  keeping  the  ground .  free  from  weeds  by  repeated 
hoeing ;  watering  copiously  from  the  time  the  plants  come  into  bloom  till 
the  fruit  is  three  parts  swelled,  after  which  this  is  discontinued,  that  the 
flavour  may  not  be  deteriorated.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  provision  should  be 
made  to  cover  the  mould  between  the  plants  with  some  convenient 
littery  matter,  or  to  support  the  fruit  trusses  by  tying  them  to  small 
stakes.  We  have  found  it  a  good  method  to  cover  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  vrith  short  heath,  which,  while  it  prevents  the  fruit  from  being 
spoiled  by  sand  or  earthy  matter,  does  not  encourage  ,damp»  or  shelter 
slugs  and  snails,  as  straw,  short  grass,  or  other  similsr  matter  does. 
Mulching  the  ground  between  the  rows  not  only  preserves  the  fruit  dean, 
but  also  benefits  the  plants  by  keeping  the  roots  moist,  as  it  prevents  too 
rapid  an  evaporation,  and  thus  lessens  the  labour  of  vnitering.  The 
practice  of  Keen,  already  quoted,  is  as  follows : — **  After  the  beds  are 
planted  I  keep  them  as  dear  of  weeds  as  possible,  and  on  no  account 
allow  any  other  crop  to  be  planted  between  the  rows.  The  nmneis 
I  cut  when  necessary;  this  h  usually  three  times  each  season.  In 
the  autumn  I  always  have  the  rows  dug  between,  for  I  find  it  re- 
freshes the  plants  materially,  and  I  recommend  to  those  to  whom 
it  may  be  convenient,  to  scatter  in  the  spring,  very  lightly,  some 
loose  straw  Or  long  dung  between  the  rows.  It  serves  to  keep  the 
ground  moist,  enriches  the  Strawberry,  and  forms  a  dean  bed  for  the 
trusses  of  fruit  to  lie  upon ;  and  thus,  by  a  little  extra  trouble  and  cost, 
an  abundant  crop  may  be  obtained."  A  short  time  before  the  fruit 
ripens  he  cuts  off*  the  runners  to  strengthen  the  root,  and  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  such  runners  as  are  made  after  the  first  cuttings  are  removed, 
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as  well  as  the  outside  leaves  of  the  plants.  In  autmnny  onless  the  plants 
appear  to  be  very  strong,  some  dung  is  laid  between  the  rows,  but  if  they 
are  strong  this  is  not  done,  as  it  would  make  them  run  too  much  to  leaf, 
particularly  in  rich  soils. 

Some  cultivators  recommend  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  autumn,  while 
others,  with  better  reason,  leave  them  on,  considering  the  former  system 
as  decidedly  injurious ;  among  those  who  have  expressed  their  opinion 
publicly  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Young,  in  Gard,  Mttg,y  vol.  vii.  p.  468> 
who  says  that  those  gardeners  are  wrong  who  cut  off  the  foliage  after 
they  have  borne  a  crop,  because  it  prevents  proper  buds  from  being 
formed  for  next  year,  and  also  because  it  deprives  the  plants  of  their 
natural  protection  during  winter.  He  also  disapproves  of  the  practice  ;0f 
digging  between  the  rows  in  autumn  or  winter,  for  he  says  the  fibrous  roots 
are  thus  cut  off,  and  the  plants  are  prevented  from  setting  out  in  spring 
with  the  same  vigour  they  W4)uld  do  if  this  practice  were  not  followed. 

Knight  highly  disapproves  of  digging  between  the  rows  of  Strawberry 
plants  during  autumn,  for  he  says,  '^  by  shortening  the  lateral  roots  in 
autumn  the  plants  not  only  lose  the  true  sap,  which  such  roots  abundantly 
contain,  but  the  organs  themselves,  which  the  plants  must  depend  upon 
for  supplies  of  new  food  in  the  spring,  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
destroyed.^'  He  also  disapproves  of  taking  off  the  runners,  and  observes^ 
that  if  this  be  done,  it  must  be  with  judgment  and  caution,  ^  for  every 
runner  is,  in  its  incipient  state  of  formation,  capable  of  becoming  a  fruit> 
stalk,  and  if  too  great  a  number  of  runners  betaken  off  in  summer,  others 
will  be  emitted  by  the  plants,  which,  under  other  drcumstances,  would 
have  been  transmitted  into  foot-stalks.  The  blosoms,  consequently,  will 
not  be  formed  till  a  later  period  of  the  season,  and  the  friiit  of  the 
following  year  wiU  thence  be  defective  alike  in  quantity  and  quality.'' 

Forcing. — ^Few  fruits  are  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  artificial 
means  than  this.  From  October,  and  sometimes  November,  till  the  fol- 
lowing June,  is  the  period  when  Strawberries  cannot  be  produced  from 
the  open  borders,  but  by  the  assistance  of  heat  and  glass  houses  or  pits 
they  may  be  produced  in  tolerable  perfection  during  three  months  or 
more  of  that  period,  that  is,  during  March,  April,  and  May,  but  in  the 
case  of  Alpines,  often  during  the  winter  also.  Three  methods  are  in 
general  practised  for  the  preparation  of  the  plants  to  attain  this  end.  The 
first  is  to  put  them  in  pots  a  year  or  more  prior  to  their  being  brought 
into  the  hot-house, — a  practice  which  was  long  followed  in  the  royal 
gardens  at  Kew  and  Kensington.  The  second  is,  to  pot  estabhshed  plants 
taken  from  the  borders  and  to  force  them  immediately.    This  was  th£ 
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original  mode  in  thia  oonntry,  and  is  still  yery  generally  followed  on  the 
continent.  The  third  is,  to  take  the  young  plants  produced  from  the  nmnen 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  them,  and  force  them  the  following  spring. 
This  latter  mode  was  the  one  practised  by  ourselyes  at  a  time  when  we 
forced  Strawberries  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  also  followed  by 
most  of  the  leading  fruit-forcers  round  London.  We  will,  howevo*,  as 
usual,  notice  the  practices  of  others.  Amongst  those  advocating  the 
former  of  these  methods  we  may  mention  Mr.  G.  lindley,  who,  in  the 
months  of  March  or  April,  pots  his  Alpines  four  or  five  in  a  pot  six 
inches  deep  by  six  inches  wide,  choosing  the  young  runners  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth.  These  are  kept  through  the  summer  plunged 
in  earth  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  well 
watered.  In  October,  before  the  frosty  nights  set  in,  they  are  moved  under 
shelter,  as  by  that  time  they  will  be  in  flower ;  in  November  they  are 
removed  into  the  fordng-honse,  where  they  produce  fruit  during  winter. 
The  Roseberry  and  other  Scarlets  he  pots  in  May,  or  early  in  June, 
making  choice  of  the  late-formed  runners.  These  he  sets  in  pots  of  the 
same  size,  and  from  four  to  five  plants  in  a  pot.  They  are  treated  during 
summer  like  the  former,  only  all  flowers  or  runners  produced  by  them 
during  this  time  are  cut  o£f.  In  January  they  are  placed  in  the  forcing- 
house.  The  treatment  of  the  Pine  Strawberry  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Scarlets,  and  it  is  brought  into  the  forcing-house  in  February  or  March. 

Abercrombie  prefers  plants  two  years  old,  having  attained  a  fnU  bearing 
state,  and  M'Phail  either  takes  strong  plants  up  with  balls  to  force  im- 
mediately, or  prepares  younger  plants  by  eight  or  ten  months'  culture  in 
pots  previous  to  forcing,  and  the  same  routine  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  Nicol :  Mr.  Knight  prepared  his  by  having  them  potted  a 
year  or  more  before  wanted,  or  had  them  lifted  at  once  from  the  open 
garden  with  baUs,  and  forced  immediately  after. 

By  far  the  most  usual  method,  however,  now  is,  and  no  doubt  the 
best,  to  select  the  strongest  and  best-rooted  young  runners,  as  eariy 
as  possible  in  the  season,  to  pot  them  in  pots  of  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  to  set  them  (not  more  than  half  plunged)  upon  a  bed  of 
sifted  coal  ashes  or  other  dry  medium.  During  summer  and  autumn  they 
are  liberally  supplied  with  water,  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  set  in  an  open 
airy  situation.  In  autumn,  when  frost  is  likely  to  set  in,  a  quantity  of 
dry  littery  matter  or  fern  is  laid  in  the  foot-paths,  ready  to  spread  over 
them  in  very  frosty  weather.  The  intention  of  this  covering  is  to  prevent 
the  pots  from  being  broken  by  the  expansion  of  the  frozen  ball  of  earth, 
and  not  to  shelter  the  idants  in  particular,  as  they  are  sufficiently  haidy. 
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and  if  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  will  be  perhaps  benefitted  by  the  low  tem- 
perature rather  than  otherwise.  When  the  season  for  taking  them  into 
the  forcing-house  or  pit  arrives,  which  will  depend  on  the  time  the  fruit 
is  wanted  and  the  sorts  cultivated,  the  pots  are  cleaned,  any  dead  leaves 
cut  off,  but  not  so  dose  as  to  injure  the  buds  or  young  leaves ;  they  are 
then  ready  for  placing  in  a  situation  to  be  slowly  excited  into  growth. 

Some  cultivators  place  their  young  plants,  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
shift  them  afterwards  into  larger.  Others  plunge  pots  between  the  rows 
of  established  plants,  and  as  the  runners  extend  they  root  into  them,  and 
when  well  established  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  Some,  and 
with  good  judgment,  after  they  have  filled  their  whole  stock  of  pots, 
plant  out  into  a  nursery  bed  a  supply  of  plants  which  are  carefully  taken 
up  in  spring  and  used  to  replenish  the  pots  in  which  the  earliest  crops 
have  been  fruited.  As  to  the  size  of  pots,  or  number  of  plants  set  in 
each,  this  depends  greatly  on  the  kind,  some  requiring  more  space  than 
others.  A  reference  to  what  we  have  advanced  in  regard  to  Strawberries 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide.  We  may  however  observe,  that 
it  is  better  to  give  plenty  of  room  than  to  set  them  too  close. 

Selection  of  Sobts  fob  this  Pubposb. — A  reference  to  our  Select 
List  will  show  the  leading  forcing  sorts.  We  may  observe  here,  however, 
that  the  Alpines  and  Woods  are  preferred  for  winter  forcing;  the  Scarlets 
for  early  spring,  and  the  Pines  and  even  Hautbois  for  the  latter  forced 
series,  viz.,  such  as  immediately  precedes  the  Scarlets  in  the  open  borders. 

Genebal  Routine. — For  the  earliest  crops  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  pots  into  hot-beds  dr  pits,  about  the  end  of  October,  where 
they  must  have  plenty  of  air  admitted  daily,  and  no  more  heat  than  is 
sufiident  to  exclude  frosts.  In  this  state  they  should  remain  till  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  when  the  heat  may  be  slightly  increased,  to  caitee 
the  buds  to  swell ;  when  they  have  begun  to  develope  theur  young  leaves 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  Strawberry  house,  or  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  peach  or  cherry  house,  where  they  may  enjoy  abundance  of  light  and 
all  the  sunshine  the  season  affords.  When  they  have  set  their  fruit,  they 
may  be  removed  to  shelves  in  the  pine  stove,  for  after  this  they  wiU  bear 
a  considerable  temperature.  Beginning  thus  early  is,  however,  striving 
against  the  stream,  and  the  produce  obtained  will  be  scanty,  except  in  the 
case  of  Alpines,  compared  with  that  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
season.  M'Phail  forced  Alpines,  or  rather  prolonged  their  season,  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  **  When  the  weather  begins  to  get  cold  in  Septem- 
ber,'' he  says,  "  Strawberries  of  the  Alpine  kinds  in  pots  may  be  set  in  a 
fbrdng'house  or  brick  frame ;  and  if  they  be  in  good  health,  they  will 
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prodoce-  finit  for  a  conndenble  time.  The^  require  only  a  j^Ue  hut 
of  from  fifty  Id  lilt;  degreei :  give  them  wUer  occaaioiully,  but  u  there 
ii  conituitly  blouom  or  fruit  on  them,  they  need  not  be  mtered  over 
brotd-CMt ;  glie  them  plenty  of  *ir )  they  only  require  protection  from 
beiTT  reini  uid  cold  weather."  Nicol  begins  to  force  in  Jaauiry,  tad 
obierret,  "  Thote  who  fbrce  Strtwbenriei  to  a  considenble  extent,  perh^ 
■  thooiand  pot),  bring  them  in,  in  diferent  mceeuiona,  perhaps  a  hoadred 
or  two  at  a  time."  He  thinki  Strawbecries  forced  mnch  before  tlui  time 
an  Kaicelj  worth  the  trouble. 

The  general  Umperatore  commenced  with  is  frvm  forty  to  fifty  d^ieei, 
allowing  ten  degreei  of  rise  during  luDahine.  Some  prefer  seCtiDg  the 
poti  in  pan!  of  water  from  the  firit,  while  others  plunge  them  into  a  mild 
bottom  heat,  in  which  they  are  kept  till  the  fruit  has  set :  it  ii  then  ra. 
moved  to  a  higher  temperature,  uj  the  pine  stove,  or  early  vinery,  to 
swell  and  ripen  off.  Setting  the  poti  in  pans  partially  liUed  vittt  water. 
i*  well  in  a  high  temperature,  but  in  one  not  exceeding  forty  or  fifty 
d^rea,  they  will  be  better  Mt  on  the  dry  ihelvea,  at  leaat  nutil  the  fruit 
be  fully  fbrmed.  A  mild  bottom  heat,  if  not  too  mnch,  exdtea  the  plants 
ra^ddly,  and  ii  a  very  jadidoua  plan  i>hen  from  any  unforeseen  event  tlw 
crop  may  be  required  to  be  forwarded  sooner  than  was  at  firat  iuteaded. 
During  the  whole  period  of  forcing.  Strawberries  require  plenty  of  air  twl 
light,  and  never  should  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  ortheyiustaina  seiiOBg 
check,  parriculariy  while  in  bloom. 

lu  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Strawberry  house,  it  should  be  low, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  set  close  to  the  glass,  and  hence  j^ts  are  pre- 
fienble,  for  this  purpose,  to  large  houses ;  but  when  the  latter  only  can 
be  used,  hanging  shelves  sboald  be  arranged  for  their  accommodation. 
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And  BCBTcdy  wtahea  fi>T  a  warmer  sky." 
Tub  calliTa^n  of  the  Vine  ii  of  the  greatest  aotiqnity :  indeed,  with  the 
apple  and  the  fig,  it  ia  the  eailieat  meationed  of  all  &nit,  uid  perhaps 
wax  taliea  under  the  fostering  care  of  maa  eren  before  them,  as  we  read 
of  Noah's  anecesB  u  a  liae  grower  so  ahortl;  after  the  Deluge  u  to  leave 
ui  good  ground  to  conclude  that  its  cnltivation  was  known  to  the  Ante- 
dilDTiani.  For,  soon  after  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  he  planted  a  vine- 
yard and  made  wine,  which  be  could  not  have  done  had  he  been  till  then 
%noisiit  of  it)  culture  and  use.  Tbniighout  the  whole  Scripture  history 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  Vine :  it  was  the  emblem  of  fruitfulnesa, 
happium,  and  prosperity;  and,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  wine  con- 
sumed, it  would  follow  that  the  grape  was  extensively  cultivated.  Solo- 
mon had  an  eiteoBive  vineyard  at  Baalhamon,  which  he  let  for  one  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver  per  annum ;  and  the  art  of  rearing  vines  from  seed 
was  known  and  practised  long  before,  as  we  find  Moses  recommending 
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the  Ifnetitei  not  to  iow  their  **  Tiaeyards  with  diven  seeds,  lest  the  teed 
which  thon  hast  nomn,  tnd  the  fruit  of  thy  vineyard,  be  d^Ied."  He 
alto  gave  directioiii  to  his  pet^e  upon  the  cnltore  of  the  Viiie ;  from  wUch 
it  would  appear  that  for  the  first  three  yean  tiiey  were  not  allowed  to 
cany  any  frnit  The  produce  of  the  fourth  year  was  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  and  his  priests,  and  not  till  the  fifth  year  did  the  hnabaDdnan  par- 
take of  the  fruit  of  his  lahonr. 

The  heathen  nations  held  the  Vine  in  great  veneratioiiy  and  Heood,  a 
ootempoiary  of  Homer,  is  ssid  to  hsTC  written  a  treatiae  on  this  ^ank 
The  Egyptians  and  Grecians  had  Tineyards,  and  mannfactored  wines: 
the  former  of  these  ascribe^  the  inTention  of  wine  to  Osiris,  and  the  latter 
to  Baochns,  whom  they  in  consequence  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Deity  as 
a  reward  for  hii  discovery ;  and  hence  he  is  still  styled  the  god  of  vintage, 
of  wine,  and  of  drinkers,  and  represented  as  crowned  with  branches  of 
the  Vine. 

The  Romans  had  a  multiplicity  of  grapes  as  early  as  the  tiaae  of  Fliny. 
They  had  both  thick-skinned  and  thin-skinned,  some  roond-benied,  others 
long-benied,  and  (me  so  lengthened  that  it  was  called  daetyUdet,  from  the 
shape  of  the  grapes  being  like  a  finger.  Martial  gives  a  high  character  to 
the  hard-skinned  grape,  which  he  considered  the  best  for  eating.  A  vine 
it  recorded  to  have  been  then  growing  at  Rome,  the  fruit  of  which  pro- 
duced in  one  year  twelve  amphorae,  or  eighty-four  gallons  of  juice. 

The  Vine  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  as  an  agricultural  prodocdon, 
and  theri  writers  on  rural  affairs  have  given  copious  instructions  <m  the 
subject.  In  the  earliest  parts  of  Roman  history  we  find  that  wine  was 
only  used  in  the  service  of  their  gods,  but  afterwards  man  began  to  par- 
take more  freely  of  it.  Young  men  under  thirty,  and  v?omen  all  thdr 
lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine.  Egnatius  Macennins  killed  his 
wife  with  a  cudgel,  having  caught  her  drinking  wine  out  of  a  tun,  fox 
which  he  was  tried  by  Romulus,  and  acquitted  of  murder.  F^bius  Pictor, 
in  his  Annals,  reports  that  a  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her 
own  relations  for  opening  a  cupboard  which  contained  the  keys  of  the 
wine  cellar.  Cato  records  that  the  custom  of  kinsfolk  Idssing  women 
when  they  met  was  to  know  by  their  breath  if  they  had  been  drinking 
wine :  but  these  restrictions  were  removed  when  wine  became  more 
plentifuL  It  was  a  saying  of  Plato,  that  "  nothing  more  exceOent  or 
valuable  than  wine  was  ever  granted  by  God  to  man.^  One  of  Martial's 
Epigrams  refers  most  plainly  to  a  grape-house ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  calculated  to  force  the  crop  at  an  earlier  ]>eriod  than  the  na- 
tural one.    It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  intended  for  securing  a  late 
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crop,  which  may  have  been  managed  by  destroying  the  first  blossom,  and 
encouraging  the  Vine  to  produce  a  second.  Tbe  last  line  of  the  epigram 
alluded  to  states  the  office  of  those  houses  to  be  for  causing  the  winter  to 
produce  autumnal  fruits^ 

The  native  country  of  the  Vine,  like  that  of  most  of  our  cultivated 
fruits,  is  now  hardly  known ;  but,  like  some  others  of  them,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  originally  come  from  Persia.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
existed  in  a  natural  state  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
where  the  climate  was  suitable  to  its  growth.  Dr.  Sickler  has  given  a 
curious  account  of  its  introduction  into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  from 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  in  which  latter 
country  it  is  believed  to  have  been  cultivated  since  the  second  century. 

The  introduction  of  the  Vine  into  Britain  is,  however,  more  interesting 
to  us,  and  it  is  to  the  Romans  we  are  indebted  for  our  earliest  know- 
ledge of  it,  though  at  what  particular  period  is  not  so  certainly  known. 
Some  determine  its  date  of  introduction  to  be  about  ten  years  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  Romans  having  at  that  time  full  possession  of  this 
island.  Others  think  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  280,  when 
Probus,  a  great  encourager  of  agriculture  in  all  the  Roman  provinces,  was 
Emperor.  That  it  was  introduced  prior  to  that  date  is  confirmed  by  the 
historical  fact,  that  at  this  time  license  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  provinces  to  plant  vineyards ;  and  the  Britons  are  expressly 
said  by  Yopiscus  to  have  been  among  the  number  who  partook  of  this 
decree.  Some  have  attributed  its  introduction  to  the  Phcemdans,  who  it 
is  well  known  traded  to  the  southern  coast  of  Britain  for  tin,  and  as  they 
are  said  to  have  planted  the  Vine,  which  they  brought  from  Palestine,  in 
the  isles  of  the  Mediteiranean  Sea,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  brought  it 
to  Britain  also.  The  venerable  Bede  says,  that  vineyards  were  growing 
in  several  places  in  his  time  (731).  They  are  particularly  noticed  in 
Doomsday  Book,  and  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  com- 
mends the  county  of  Gloucester  as  excelling  all  other  parts  of  England  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  wine. 

The  Vine  has  been  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making  in  Bri- 
tain with  almost  as  much  success  as  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  at  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  a  vinery,  from  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  excellent  Burgundy  was  made.  And  the  celebrated  vineyard 
at  Pain's  Hill,  near  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  was  noted  for  many  years  for  the 
excellence  of  its  Champagne :  it  is  noticed  by  Miller  and  Langley,  and 
more  particularly  by  Barry,  in  his  History  of  Wines,  Switzer  informs  us 
that  Rocque,  of  Walham  Green,  made  vdne  for  thirty  years  from  his 
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Ibe  naadbcr  of  lanelki  <€  giape->TineB  ddtiTated  in  this  oonntiy  are 
qpnadi  of  fiftj;  tiie  mnmrt  vhack  are  to  be  fiMind  in  the  nunery  cata- 
tognM  eioi  eieeed  that  mmber.  lor  odinaiy  pmpoaes  .we  may  safely 
m^  that  half  i  diwf  ii  ¥aiielies  of  the  very  best  of  these  are  sufficient,  and 
of  theae  the  Ifaacat  of  Aknandria  and  Bhudc  Hamburgh  may  be  con- 
aidered  tiie  beat  wben  sitifidal  heat  is  to  be  applied ;  and  probably  the 
Ihprtinne,  IGOei^s  Bnrgandy,  and  Blade  ¥tontignan  the  most  proper  for 
tiieopen  walL 

Tosser,  in  ISliO,  appears  to  have  known  bat  two  sorts,  as  he  menti<His 
only  the  red  and  white  g;r^e.  PSrkinson,  wlio  wrote  nearly  a  centoiy 
after,  mentions  twenty<4hree  sorts.  Bay,  in  1688,  enumerates  twelve 
sorts,  as  beii^  then  most  in  request ;  and  to  this  list  Res,  in  1702,  adds 
five  more,  of  which  he  says  the  d'Arbols,  or  Boysl  Muscadine,  Frontig- 
aaaa,  and  the  Blood  Red  are  the  fittest  for  England.  Langley  describes 
nineteoi  sorts,  all  of  which,he  sa^wiU  ripen  against  asonth  w»U ;  Lindky 
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describes  sixty-two ;  The  Encyclopedia  qf  Gardenmff,  forty-nine ;  Forsyth, 
fifty-three ;  Rogers,  twenty-eight,  and  Speechly,  seventy ;  all  of  which  he 
had  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Welbeck  at  one  time. 

The  number  of  sorts  existing  in  the  wine  districts  on  the  Continent 
are  still  more  numerous,  which  may  be  accounted  for  partly  from  the 
great  length  of  time  this  firnit  Has  been  cultivated  there,  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  produced  from  seeds,  and  perhaps  much  more  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  they  are  grown  in,  for  it  is  well  known  that  hardly  two  vine- 
yards in  Italy  or  France  long  continue  to  produce  the  same  sorts  un- 
changed, although  originally  they  may  have  been  to  aU  appearance  the 
same.  M.  Bosc,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  arrange  and 
classify  the  varieties  of  vines  in  France ;  and  Hervey,  in  1802,  published 
a  catalogue  of  the  kinds  growing  in  the  celebrated  Luxembourg  collection, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  outline  of  his  arrangement.  Thirty-seven 
sorts  with  black  oval  fruit;  ninety-eight  sorts  mih  black  and  round 
fruit;  forty-four  sorts  vdth  white  oval  fruit;  seventy-three  sorts  with 
white  round  fruit ;  five  sorts  with  grey  or  violet  oval  fruit ;  and  ten  sorts 
virithr  grey  or  violet  round  fruit,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  sorts.  The  arrangement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lindley,  in  Guide  to  the 
Orchard,  &c.,  is  as  follows : — Sec.  1.  black  or  blue-fruited ;  sec.  2,  red 
or  purple-fruited;  sed.  3,  white  or  yellow-fruited;  sec  4,  striped-fruited. 
That  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens, 
drawn  up  for  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyekpiedia  qf  Gardenkng,  and 
which  is  by  fiur  the  most  complete  and  concise,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
copious  and  valuable  Ust  of  synonymes,  is  as  follows : — Sec.  1,  grapes 
with  round,  dark  red,  purple  or  black  berries ;  sec.  2,  oval,  dark  red, 
purple,  or  black  berries ;  sec.  3,  round,  white  berries ;  sec.  4,  oval^  white 
berries ;  sec.  5,  red,  rose-coloured,  greyish  or  striped  berries. 

The  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  cultivation : — 

1.  Black  FrontigDan.  [iST^.,  Blue  Frontig^nan,  Violet  Frontignan,  Purple  Fron- 
tignan,  Muscat  Noir.]— Introduced  into  this  country  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
1654.  The  name  Frontig:nan,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  but  less  correctly 
written,  Frontignac,  derives  its  name,  according  to  Lindley,  from  Frontignan, 
a  town  in  France,  in.  the  department  of  the  Henault,  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
Muscadin  wme,  generally  called  Frontignac.  Bunches,  small,  rather  long  and 
straggling ;  berries,  of  medium  size ;  skin,  rather  tough,  covered  with  a  blue  or 
violet  bloom ;  juice,  rich,  and  of  a  musky  flavour.  An  excellent  vinery  grape, 
and  also  ripens  on  warm  south  walls,  in  ordinary  seasons  and  situations.  Mr. 
Thompson  considers  this  the  same  with  the  Purple  and  Black  Constantia;  in 
this,  however,  we  differ  in  opinion,  at  least  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  com- 
panog  them  together  when  growing  under  the  same  circumstancea. 
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9.  Black  Tripoli.~]liincliei,  medinm  site ;  shoiilden,  large ;  footstalks,  Iouk  and 
•tender;  fruit,  globular,  larg^  and  aometimes  witliout  aeeds  or  atones;  ccAoiu-, 
very  daiiL  purple,  almoat  black;  flesh,  tender  and  hig^h-flavonred;  leaTes, 
becoming  variegated  in  autumn ;  an  excellent  grape,  but  reqnires  a  higii  ton- 
peratnre. 

S.  Bteck  Hamburgh.  [Sjfn,,  Warner's  Bteck  Hambnigh,  Warner's  Bed  Ham- 
buigh,  Bed  Hamburgh,  Purple  Hamburgh,  Brown  Hamburg^li,  Black  Gibraltar, 
Frankenthal,  Frankendale,  Black  Portugal,  Black  liabon.  Black  Teneriffe  of 
some  authors,  Hampton  Court  Vine,  Grove  End  Hamborgh.] — Originated,  or 
was,  perhaps,  rather  introduced  into  England,  by  Bir.  Warner,  abont  ITM,  from 
Hamburgh.  This  is  certainly  the  best  of  all  grapes  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  Airther  description  here  than  to  observe,  that 
yearly  experience  confirms  us  in  the  opinion,  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Praetieal  Gardener,  that  all  the  supposed  varieties  of  the  Hamburghs,  excepting 
the  White,  are  one  and  the  same,  only  differing  in  colour,  size,  and  shape,  in 
consecpience  of  a  difference  of  soil,  situation,  and  culture.  It  ripens  in  good 
seasons  against  the  open  south  walls,  is  well  adapted  for  vinery  culture,  and 
also  for  early  forcing  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  stove.  It  will  keep»  if 
properly  ripened,  late  in  autumn,  either  left  attached  to  the  vine,  even  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  or  separated  from  it,  and  suspended  to  the  ceiling  of  a  weD- 
ventilated,  dry  chamber.  The  principal  part  of  the  crop  of  the  Hampton 
Court  vine  remains  on  the  tree  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  house  bdng 
kept  dry  and  well  ventilated ;  in  this  way  the  fruit  remains  good  till  the  end  of 
January. 

4.  Black  Lombardy.  [<9yn.,  West^s  St.  Peter's,  West's  Black  St.  Peter's.}— Origin- 
ally introduced  from  Lombardy,  by  Sir  William  Temple.  Bunches,  long, 
rather  straggling ;  berries,  medium  sise ;  skin,  thin  and  tough ;  leaves,  small, 
becoming  purplish  in  autumn.  An  excellent  late  grape,  and  keeps  wdl,  but 
requires  as  much  heat  to  ripen  it  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  in  this  way,  if  ripened  late  in  autumn,  it  may  be 
kept  in  good  preservation  till  the  early  kinds  ripen  in  the  spring.  This  variety 
was  little  noticed  till  about  1816,  when  Mr.  Oldacre  published  an  account  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  SoeietyU  Traneacfiont,  and  stated  that  his  practice  was,  to 
begin  forcing  it  in  April,  so  as  to  ripen  it  in  November,  by  which  means  he  kept 
it  on  the  vines  till  Maroh. 

5.  Black  Cluster.  ISyn,,  Burgundy,  Black  Burgundy,  True  Burgundy,  Small 
Black  Clusters,  Early  Black,  Black  Orleans.]— This  excellent  little  grape  was 
introduced  ft!om  Bm^fundy,  and  is  there  cultivated  extensively  for  wine  making. 
It  is  well  calculated  for  forcing  in  pots,  as  it  ripens  early  and  is  of  small  growth ; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  the  open  wall,  and  in  good  situations  produces  im- 
mense qiuintities  of  highly-flavoured  grapes.  Bunches,  small ;  berries,  thii^y 
set,  and  of  a  small  size,  and  dark  purple  or  black  colour. 

6.  Black  Muscadine.  [Sjfn,,  Black  Chasselas,  Chasselas  Noir.]— OriginaUy  from 
France.  Bunches, ^medium  size;  berries,  round,  covered  with  a  bloeish 
bloom ;  flavour,  excellent.  Ripens  on  a  warm  south  wall,  and,  according  to 
the  late  Mr.  Money,  upon  standards,  in  his  nursery  m  the  Hampstead  Road. 
It  is  also  a  good  vinery  grape,  and  forces  well,  even  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season. 

7.  Black  l>rincc.    I8yn.,  Sir  Abraham  Pytche's  Black  Grape.]— Supposed  to  have 
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been  brought  originally  from  Spain,  but  at  what  period  is  now  oncertain.  It  is 
not  noticed  by  Speechly,  nor  the  early  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  brought 
into  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm,  nurseryman,  who  observed  it  growing  in 
the  garden  of  Sir  Abraham  Pytche,  at  Streatham.  Bunches,  very  long ;  berries, 
lai*ge,  and  thinly  set  in  the  cluster;  skin,  thick,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom. 
Ripens  sometimes  upon  a  well-exposed  south  wall,  but  perfectly  in  an  ordinary 
vinery,  without  much  fire  heat,  and  also  in  the  higher  temperature  of  the  Pine 
Stove.  A  very  excellent  fruit,  and  deserves  more  general  cultivation.  It  is 
supposed  that  Speechly's  Black  Portugal  and  this  may  be  identically  the 
same ;  and,  according  to  Refers,  the  Cambridge  Black  grape,  described  in  the 
Pomolagieal  Magagme,  is  not  different. 

8.  Espenon.  [Sym,  Turner's  Black,  Hardy  Blue  Windsor.]— The  origin  of  this 
excellent,  early,  and  hardy  grape,  is  not  well  known.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  by  John  T.  Alton,  Esq.,  who 
purchased  it  of  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  nurseryman  at  Tumham  Green,  in  1804, 
and  planted  it  in  most  of  the  royal  gardens.  Bunches,  resembling  the  Black 
Hamburgh ;  berries,  of  various  forms ;  skin,  thick,  and  covered  with  a  rich 
blue  bloom.  One  of  our  most  valuable  hardy  grapes,  and  also  well  worth 
cultivation  under  glass.  It  ripens  to  great  perfection  upon  an  east  aspect,  in 
the  royal  gardens  at  Kensington ;  and,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Money,  upon 
standards,  in  the  Haverstock  nursery. 

9.  Black  Damascus.  [<9y».,  Worksop  Manor  Grape.]— Imported  from  Damascus 
by  Edward,  ninth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Bunches  and  berries,  large ;  skin,  thin, 
and  of  a  rich  black  colour;  form,  some  defect  in  the  parts  of  fructification, 
the  flowers  do  not  set  well,  and  therefore  the  berries  are  often  of  unequal 
size.  This  may,  however,  be  partly  remedied,  if  the  flowers  be  impregnated 
with  those  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  or  any  other  hardy  grape.  Requires  the 
temperature  of  the  pine  stove. 

10.  Black  Morocco.  [Syn.f  Ansley's  Large  Oval  Black,  Rhodes,  Horsibrth 
Seedling,  Raisin  d'Espagne,  Raisin  de  Moroc,  Raisin  d'Afrique,  Le  Cosur.]— 
Bunches,  of  medium  size ;  berries,  very  large,  if  the  flower  have  been  per- 
fectly fecundated,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  owing,  probably,  to  some 
impofection  in  the  parts  of  fructification,  or  possibly  twin,  an  insufildent  tem- 
perature while  in  blossom. 

11.  Grizzly  Frontignan.  [Symt  Muscat  Gris,  Grizzly  Frontignacj— Introduced  by 
Sir  William  Temple,  prior  to  16M.  Bunches,  small,  almost  without  shoulders ; 
berries,  medium  size,  thickly  set  on  the  branches ;  flavour,  excellent,  and  when 
ripened  to  perfection  and  beginning  to  shrivel,  certainly  one  of  the  richest  of  alt 
grapes.  Although  it  is  said  to  have  ripened  on  the  open  walls,  it  cannot  be  had 
in  perfection  unless  grown  in  a  warm  vinery  or  hothouse. 

13.  Lombardy.  {Syn.,  Flame-coloured  Tokay,  Red  Rhenish,  Rhenish  Grape.]— 
Bunches,  very  large,  as  also  are  the  berries  and  leaves;  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
hangs  long  on  the  tree  after  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  berries,  ovalish ;  colour,  pale-red, 
or  flame-coloured.    Requires  a  high  temperature. 

13.  Red  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  \Syn.,  Red  Muscat  of  Jerusalem,  Muscat  d' Alex- 
andre Rouge,  Red  Frontignan  of  JerusalemuJ— This  variety  succeeds  well  against 
open  walls  about  Paris,  where  it  is  hdd  in  higher  estimation  than  the  White 
Muscat.  It  is  said  by  Bradley  to  have  ripened  in  his  time  against  a  south  wall 
at  Twickenham,  but  we  doubt  much  if  such  was  the  case,  as  it  requires  the  tern- 
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paiftare  of  a  pine  stove  with  of  to  ripen  in  perfection.  Bunches,  larg;e  and 
•houldered ;  berries,  ovsl  and  above  medinm  size ;  skin,  thick,  of  a  reddiah- 
colovred-Jnice,  musky  and  highly  flavoured. 
U.  Wortley  Hall  6rape.-Originated  from  seed  prior  to  1819,  at  Wortley  Hall,  in 
Torkahire.  Bunches  resembling  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  possessing  a  dight 
muacat  flavour ;  borries,  large,  containing  in  general  but  one  stone.  Requires 
the  temperature  of  a  hot-house. 

15.  Royal  Muscadine.  [<5jra..  White  Muscadine  of  some,  D*Arboyce,  Chssseks, 
Chsssflss  Blanc,  Chasselas  Dore.]— Great  confusion  exists  between  this  and  the 
following  variety.  It  would  be  desirable  if  cultivators  would  endeaTOur  to 
determine  from  experience  upon  some  settled  nomenclature  in  this  case,  as  they 
are  both  excellent  grapes.  Descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  in  Langley 's 
Pomona,  Pomoloffkal  Magazine,  Enejfclopedia  of  Gardening,  lAndieft  Guide, 
HiU,  Speechly,  Miller,  Rogers,  Forsyth,  Parkinson,  Miller,  and  our  Praeii' 
eat  Gardener,  last  edition. 

16.  White  Muscadine.  [8gn,,  Common  Muscadine,  EarlyWhite  Grape  of  Teneriffe, 
Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Malmsey  Muscadine.] 

17.  Syrian.  [Syn.,  Jew's,  Syne.]— This  grvpe  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Britaiii, 
and  although  one  of  the  largest-growing  sorts,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
also  one  against  which  the  largest  share  of  prejudice  has  existed.  This,  we  think, 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its  being  imperfectly  ripened,  for  when  grown  in 
a  high  temperature,  and  allowed  to  ripen  sufficiently,  it  is  far  from  an  inferior 
grape,  although  certainly  of  much  less  value  as  regards  flavour  than  many 
others ;  the  large  size,  however,  to  which  it  attains,  demands  for  it  a  place  in 
large  establishments.  A  bunch  of  it  was  produced  by  Speechley,  in  1781,  weigh- 
ing nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  measured  nineteen  inches  and  a  half  across  the 
shoulders,  and  twenty-one  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  sort  brought  ftx)m  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  two  spies,  and 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  Bunches,  irregularly  shaped;  berries,  onl 
and  large ;  skin,  thick  and  white ;  flesh,  firm  and  hard,  and  when  well  ripened 
of  good  flavour.  It  bears  carriage  well,  and  hangs  long  on  the  tree  after  it 
is  ripe. 

18.  White  Frontignan.  [4?y».,  Muscat  Blanc,  White  Frontignac] — Bunches,  of 
medium  size ;  berries,  medium  size,  round,  growing  closely  together,  or  set  on 
short  foot-stalks,  hence  they  require  to  be  carefully  thinned.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  grapes  in  cultivation,  and  adapted  either  for  warm  walls,  vineries,  or 
pine  stoves. 

19.  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  [Si/n.,  Jerusalem  Muscat,  Malaga,  Fasse- 
Musqu^,  Frontignac  of  Alexandria,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Bshcolata  Candia, 
Passe-Musqu^  blanc,  Passe-Longue  Musqu^,  and  also  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
which  can  only  be  like  the  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  considered  as  an  improved 
seedling  sub-variety  of  the  original.]— Few  gn^s  assume  a  greater  difference 
than  this,  when  cultivation,  soilj  and  local  circumstances  are  duly  considered 
and  allowed  for.  It  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  grape  we  have,  but  requires 
the  temperature  of  the  stove.  Bunches,  large,  irregular  in  shape ;  boiies,  wry 
large,  sometimes  four  inches  in  ciroumference ;  skin,  thick ;  flesh.  Arm ;  llavonr, 
excellent.  It  has  also  the  property  of  hanging  long  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  case  till  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel.    We 
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may  also  remark  tbat  this  g^ape  is  too  often  gathered  before  it  has  ftilly  attained 
maturity. 

20.  White  Sweet  Water.  [Syn,,  Dutch  Sweet  Water,  Stillward*8  Sweet  Water, 
FarelDmyf  ofthe  Dutch  g^ardens,  and,  with  the  Black  Hamburg^h,  under  the 
names  of  Frankenthal,  Frankenthaler,  is  the  principal  varieties  that  they  force.] 
— ^Bunches,  under  the  medium  size;  berries,  middle-size,  g'lobular,  and  of  a 
pale-gnneen  colour,  becoming^  yellowish-green  when  fUly  ripe.  Calculated  either 
for  the  open  wall,  vinery,  or  hot-house.    An  excellent  variety. 

21.  White  Nice.  It  is  singular  that  lindley  should  make  no  mention  of  this 
grape  in  his  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  &c.,  and  also  that  Speechly,  Forsyth,  and 
Rogers  are  silent  on  the  subject.  Bunches,  very  large ;  berries,  about  the  me- 
dium size,  thinly  distributed  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  bunch ;  skin,  rather 
tough ;  colour  greenish,  turning  yellowish  when  fully,  ripened ;  bears  carriage 
well,  and  hangs  long  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the 
noblest  grapes  we  have,  and  when  fully  ripened  of  excellent  flavour.  The  foli- 
age is  particularly  downy  underneath,  which,  with  the  large  size  of  the  wood 
and  leaves,  distinguishes  it  fiQly  fix)m  all  other  grapes.  Bunches  of  this  variety 
was  grown  by  us  while  at  Claremont,  weighing  flrom  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds. 
It  requires  the  temperature  ofthe  stove. 

The  best  grapes  for  general  cultivation,  are  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignan,  White  Sweetwater, 
Black  Prince,  Esperion,  Black  Lombardy,  Black  Damascus,  Black  Fron- 
tignan, Black  Morocco,  and  White  Nice,  taking  them  nearly  in  the 
rotation  above  placed. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  TINE. 

The  Vine  is  propagated  by  seeds,  when  the  intention  is  to  originate  new 
or  improved  varieties  ;  few,  however,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been 
so  obtained  in  Britain.  Speechly  was  the  first  cultivator  in  this  country 
who  increased,  to  any  extent,  the  varieties  of  the  Vine,  and  this  he  did, 
both,  as  he  informs  us,  p.  2  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  qf  the  Vine, 
by  obtaining  different  varieties  from  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  also  by 
originating  young  vines  from  seeds.  They  are  also  multiplied  by  layers, 
cuttings,  grafting,  budding,  and  from  eyes,  when  the  intention  is  to  increase 
good  or  well-knovni  varieties. 

Seed. — To  ensure  success,  in  obtaining  superior  varieties,  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary  that  attention  be  paid  'to  artificial  impregnation ;  and 
much  of  this  depends  on  the  sorts  made  choice  of,  and  the  object  aimed 
at,  which  we  may  safely  suppose  to  consist  in  adding  to  the  flavour  of 
such  as'  are  already  of  large  growth,  or  the  increase  in  bulk  of  those  that 
are  of  superior  flavour.'  The  Fronti^ans  are  proper  to  use  when  increase 
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of  fltyoar  ii  wished  to  be  obtained;  the  Muscats,  Syrian,  andWMtel^ice, 
when  to  have  laiige  berries,  or  bunches,  is  the  object  in  idew.    Speecbly 
long  ago  observed  that,  **  All  sorts  of  the  Frontignan  grapes  are  proper  to 
add  an  eicellency  of  flayonr  to  other  kinds ;  but  there  is  a  superior  rich- 
ness in  the  Black,  Blue,  and  Red  Frontignans ;  and  they  do  not  partake  go 
mnch  of  the  strong  Muscat  llaTOur  [which  some  object  to]  as  the  White 
and  Grizzly  do.    But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Blue  Frontignsn 
grows  dose  upon  the  bunch,  and  therefore  is  only  proper  to  be  coupled 
with  the  loose-growing  kinds  that  have  long  footstalks.  The  White  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  produces  large,  loose-growing  bunches;  and  the  berries 
being  very  large  and  weU-flavoured,  it  must  be  a  proper  kind  to  be  coupled 
with  many  others."    From  the  following  kinds  crossed,  good  sorts  might 
be  expected: — viz.,  the  Grizzly  Frontignan  and  Black  Damascus;  the 
Flame-coloured  Tokay  and  Red  Frontignan ;  the  White  Sweet  Water  and 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  the  White  Muscadine  and  Black  Frontignsn; 
and  the  St  Peter's  and  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  &c.     Speechly  gives 
the  following  directions  fbr  selecting  and  sowing  the  seeds : — "  The  grapes 
for  seed  should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  they  are  per- 
fectly ripe,  as  the  seed  is  not  till  then  quite  matured,  and  when  it  gene- 
rally is  of  a  very  dark-brown  colour.    As  soon  as  the  seed  is  taken  from 
the  pulp,  or  flesh,  of  the  grapes,  it  should  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  piqper  or 
the  like,  in  some  airy  but  shady  place,  to  dry,  and  then  carefully  preserved 
till  spring.    If,  however,  the  seed  were  to  be  immediately  sown,  and  the 
pots  kept  in  the  hot-house,  and  moderate  vraterings  given  them  during 
the  winter,  the  plants  would  rise  and  come  up  in  spring ;  but  the  great 
disadvantage  attending  this  method  is,  that  the  plants  would  be  liable  to 
come  forward  too  early,  and  of  course  come  weak ;  for  although  the  seed 
would  lie  dormant  during  the  vrinter,  notwithstanding  the  artificial  warmth 
of  the  hot-house,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  days  begin  to  increase,  and  the  tm 
to  regain  his  foroe,  the  genial  warmth  of  his  rays  will  soon,  and  perhi^s 
too  soon,  bring  them  up."    He  concludes  that  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March  is  the  proper  season  to  sow  them.    light,  rich,  sandy 
soil  is  preferred,  and  eight  or  ten  seeds  in  each  pot,  buried  to  the  dep& 
of  half  an  inch.    The  pots  should  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  modente 
warmth ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  water  must  be  given,  at  fint 
sparingly,  but  .when  they  have  attained  their  proper  leaves,  and  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  joints,  it  may  be  increased;  and  v 
this  time  they  should  be  transferred  to  single  pots.    Their  -culture,  after 
this,  differs  not  from  that  of  Vines  raised  from  eyes  or  cuttings.    '\^es  tfi 
raised  vrill  in  general  produce  fruit  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
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Layers. — The  propagation  of  the  Vine  by  Iftyers,  althoagh  subject  to 
many  objectionB,  is  neTertheless  the  mode  in  most  general  use;  and  while 
so  many  cultivators  content  themselves  with  large  and  strong-lookisg 
plants,  without  examining  the  state  of  their  roots,  it  is  not  likely  that 
nurserymen  will  be  at  the  extra  trouble,  and  somewhat  additional  expense, 
of  propagating  plants  by  other,  although  better,  mean8«  So  averse  are  we 
to  Vine  plants  thus  raised,  that  we  would  much  rather  pay  ten  times  the 
price  for  plants  originated  from  single  eyes  than  for  those  propagated  by 
layers,  however  strong  or  well-established  they  may  appear  to  be.  We  will 
therefore  pass  over  this  method  of  propagation  by  merely  statii^  that  the 
process  differs  not  from  that  of  other  plants  so  increased. 

CUTTINGS. — ^The  Vine  is  often  propagated  by  what  is  called  lan^ 
cuttings,  and  also  by  short  cuttings.  The  former  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  consist  of  young  wood  fuUy  ripened, 
having  a  joint  or  two  of  the  old  or  preceding  year's  wood  at  its  base. 
This  is  the  sort  of  cutting  recommended  by  the  earliest  authors,  and 
adopted  in  the  formaticm  of  vineyards  all  over  the  Contin«[it.  It  agrees « 
also,  with  the  description  of  the  vine-cuttings  of  antiquity, — ^namdy^  that 
when  comj^ete,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  little  mallet.  Cuttings  of 
this  description  are  usually  planted  in  autumn,  and  root  freely  with  or 
without  heat,  and  often  produce  fruit  the  first  year.  They  are  planted  so 
deep  in  the  ground  as  to  leave  only  two  eyes  above  it. 

There  is  another  species  of  vine-cutting  called  tlie  »hort  cutting, 
which  consists  of  only  one  eye  on  the  young,  or  one-year-old  wood,  and  a 
few  inches  of  the  preceding  year's  attached.  These  make  better  plants 
than  can  be  produced  from  layers,  but  are  still  also  inferior  to  the  method 
of  growing  them  from  single  eyes,  which  only  should  be  practised. 

Single  Eyes. — This  mode  was  discovered  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a 
friend  of  Speechly's,  about  1777,  and  was  snccesrfully  practised  by  that 
eminent  horticulturist  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  is  much  ap- 
proved of  by  all  intelligent  and  observant  modem  vine-growers.  On  the 
advantages  of  eyes  over  the  other  modes  of  propagation,  Speechly,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Vine,  p.  52,  reasons  as  follows :— ^**  It  is  allowed  that 
cuttings  are  preferable  to  layers,  and  that  plants  raised  from  small  cuttings 
commonly  make  the  best  plants.  The  cause  seems  obvious :  viz.,  that  it 
appears  injurious  to  the  new  plant,  in  proportion  as  it  partakes  too  abun- 
dantly of  its  original  or  mother  plant.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  less 
the  matter  that  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  new  plant  the  better*  Indeed, 
this  theory  is  evinced  by  practice  ^  for  it  is  well  known  that  those  plants 
raised  from  seeds,  which  have  the  smallest  beginning,  always  make  better 

c  c 
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plaats,  and  tre  greatly  preferable  to  those  of  the  same  specks  which  ve 
raised  either  from  cattings  or  layers.  Plants  raised  by  this  method  [that 
ii,  by  single  eyes]  are  greatly  preferable  to  those  raised  by  cattings  in  the 
common  way,  as  they  have  much  more  abundant  roots,  grow  shorter- 
j<nnted,  are  more  prolific,  and  will,  if  permitted,  come  into  besiiog  the 
second  year."  This  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  of  propagathig  the 
Viae,  as  we  haye  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging,  both  firom  oar  own 
success  and  from  obsenrations  made  on  the  practice  of  others. 

In  selecting  the  wood  from  which  the  eyes  are  to  be  taken,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  only  that  which  is  of  moderate  growth,  weU-ripened, 
and  haying  well-formed  and  perfect  eyes,  should  be  chosen.  Too  strong 
wood  is  to  be  rqected,  as  it  contains  too  much  pith,  and  is  seldom  so  wdl 
ripened  as  that  of  more  moderate  size.  The  buds,  or  eyes,  are  also,  ia 
strong  wood,  less  perfectly  formed;  and  wood  ripened  under  glass  is  always 
preferable  to  such  as  has  been  produced  on  the  open  walls.  The  parti- 
colars  necessary  to  form  a  good  cutting,  according  to  Speechly,  are  prio- 
dpally  these : — "  1.  The  eye,  or  bud,  should  be  large,  prominent,  and 
bold;  2.  The  shoots  should  be  moderately  strong,  round,  and  short- 
jointed  ;  3.  The  texture  of  the  wood  should  be  close,  solid,  and  compact, 
but  the  best  criterion  of  its  maturity  is  its  solidity,  and  having  very  little 
pith.''  At  the  pruning-season,  select,  therefore,  shoots  of  the  above  de- 
scription ;  cut  them  into  convenient  lengths,  each  having  one  bud  or  eye; 
preserve  them  till  the  planting-season,  which  is  usually  in  March,  by 
sticking  them  in  mould,  either  in  pots  or  a  spare  melon  or  cucumber-bed, 
where  they  may  enjoy  plenty  of  air,  and  be  protected  from  frost.  The 
process  of  preparing  the  eyes  is  as  follows : — "  Let  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoot  be  cut  sloping,  vrith  a  sharp  knife,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  eye ;  and  at  about  three  inches  below  the  eye,  cut  off  the  wood  hori- 
zontally. Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  wood  smoodi 
at  the  bottom :  the  upper  part,  too,  should  be  taken  off  with  a  desn 
stroke.  As  each  joint  affords  one  good  cutting,  a  few  shoots,  about  one 
foot  long,  vrill  afford  you  a  great  choice.  The  cutting  being  ready,  make 
a  hole  vrith  the  finger,  or  by  thrusting  a  small  dibble  down  between  the 
mould  and  the  side  of  the  pot,  into  which  let  the  cutting  be  carefully  in- 
serted, and  so  placed  that  the  eye  may  admit  of  being  covered  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep."  The  cuttings,  being  so  planted  in  light,  ridi 
mould,  and  from  three  to  eight  into  each  pot,  placing  them  round  the  edge 
of  the  pot  in  preference  to  the  centre,  should  then  be  plunged  into  a  slight 
bottom  heat  in  a  frame  or  pit.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  not 
too  powerful,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  young  shoot  too  slender ;  and  plenty  of 
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air  should  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  plants  strong.  As 
the  plants  increase  in  size — say  to  about  the  height  of  six  inches  or  sch— 
they  should  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  into  separate 
pots,  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  one  plant  in  each.  Some  culti- 
vators plant  the  eyes  into  pots  singly  at  first,  and  at  this  period  of  their 
growth  shift  them  into  larger  ones ;  but  in  whichever  way  this  shifting  is 
done,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots,  which  are  very  tender^ 
and,  if  injured,  would  materially  check  the  growth  of  the  plants.  During 
their  growing  season,  which  will  extend  from  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  till  the  middle  of  October,  care  must  be  taken  that  a  steady  tem- 
perature be  maintained,  and  abundance  of  light  and  air  admitted  to  them, 
83  well  as  a  liberal  supply  of  water  over  the  leaves,  given  in  the  evening, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere  around  them  during  the  night ; 
and,  as  they  extend  in  growth,  they  should  be  supported  with  sticks  to 
prevent  their  being  broken.  When  the  wood  ripens  in  autumn,  they 
should  be  cut  down  to  one  eye,  and  plunged  in  a  dry  frame  onpit,  from 
which  frost  is  excluded,  till  the  March  following,  when  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots,  the  mould  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  be  repotted 
in  pots  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  plunged  into  a  mild 
hot-bed  frame,  supplied  with  water  and  air,  till  they  have  attained  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  when  they  wUl  require  to  be  shifted 
into  pots  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  set  in  a  vinery  or  pine-stove,  being  placed 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy  degrees  of  heat,  where,  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
trained  to  the  trellis  ilnder  the  roof,  they  will  extend  to  the  length  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  the  course  of  the  season.  We  have 
sometimes,  instead  of  training  them  while  in  pots  in  the  above  manner, 
planted  them  out  into  the  border  where  they  are  intended  to  remain, 
about  June  or  July,  at  which  time  they  will  have  attained  the  height  ot 
three  or  four  feet ;  and  have  had  them  reach  the  top  of  the  rafters  the 
same  season,  and  produce  good  crops  the  season  following. 

Grafting. — ^This  method,  although  highly  recommended  by  some,  is, 
in  our  estimation,  both  uncertain  and  useless,  unless  in  cases  of  a  house 
already  frunished  with  vines;  and  in  such  it  is  difilcult  to  introduce  young 
plants,  without  injuring  those  already  established.  Speechly  speaks  highly 
of  this  mode ;  and  Knight,  Braddick,  and  others,  have  laid  down  rules  for 
performing  the  operation.  The  former  of  these  two  last  found  grafting 
most  successful  when  the  lower  part  of  the  graft  consisted  of  two-year-old 
wood ;  and  the  latter,  in  a  communication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hor^ 
ticulturdl  Society,  says,  "  that  he  is  confident  in  stating  that  healthy  vines 
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tukj  be  taeoenfiiUy  grafted  with  yonng  wood  of  the  precedii^  yctt*^ 
growth,  from  the  time  that  the  ahooti  of  the  stocks  which  the  grafts  ue 
to  he  put  npon  have  made  four  or  five  eyes,  imtil  midsqmmert  with  every 
yoapect  of  the  grafts  growing,  and  without  the  least  danger  of  the  stods 
tuftring  by  bleeding.  They  may  also  he  grafted  with  shoots  of  the  same 
annmer'a  growth,  woriced  into  the  rind  of  the  young  wood,  from  the  time 
that  the  youig  bunches  of  grapes  become  viable  on  the  stocks  tiU  JQly» 
oat  of  doon,  or  till  a  month  later  under  glasa.  The  operation  mmt  not 
be  perfonned  later  than  the  periods  here  specified,  because  time  is  neces- 
sary for  the  young  shoots  of  the  graft  to  ripen  before  winter." 

BuDDiKO. — Unless  for  particular  purposes,  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
nearly  useless  in  general  practice.  The  process  may  be  performed  in  the 
usual  vray,  upon  the  young  wood,  or  upon  that  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth,  with  complete  success. 

CoiUKO. — ^This  is  a  mode  of  propagation  which  has  been  recommended 
hy  various  cultivators  of  late  years.  It  consists  simply  in  selecting  « shoot 
of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  several  feet  in  length,  and  placing  it,  in  a 
coiled  or  spiral  form,  within  a  laige  pot,  leaving  only  one  eye  or  more 
above  the  suifue  of  the  mould.  If  Speechly  and  others  be  correct  in  the 
theory,  that  the  smaller  the  portion  of  vrood  employed  in  the  production 
of  a  young  plant  the  better,  this  practice  must  be  quite  eironeous.  As 
lor  ourselves,  we  can  see  no  advantage  attending  it,  nor  have  we  met  with 
one  individual  who  has  tried  it  but  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Tim  OF  Plamtinq. — Until  the  time  of  Speechly,  the  Vine  was  planted, 
iike  all  other  deciduous  plants,  at  some  period  between  the  ftdl  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn  and  the  germination  of  the  buds  in  spring;  and,  indeed,  the 
same  practice  has  been  pretty  generally  followed  since.  'We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Vine  should  only  be  planted  when  in  a  state  of  fall  vegeta- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  that  plants  excited  early  in  spring  in  pots,  should  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  situation  about  June  or  July. 

Soil. — Switzer,  Hill,  Lawrence,  and  Speechly,  were  coneet  in  theii 
ideas  as  regards  soils  for  the  Vine.  Most  modem  authors,  however,  hive 
erred  in  recommending  both  too  deep  borders  and  too  lieh  or  strong  soils, 
particularly  for  such  as  are  grovni  in  the  open  air.  The  former  of  the 
above  authorities  says,  <'  The  soil  should  be  light,  having  a  bottom  of 
chalk  or  gravel,  under  a.surfooe  of  about  two  feet,  and  free  from  qprings. 
It  cannot  be  too  hot  or  dry."  The  hitter  observes,  ^  The  soil  in  vrhick 
I  have  known  the  Vine  to  prosper  in  the  most  superlative  ^gree,  vritbont 
artificial  aid,  was  a  kind  of  rich,  sandy  loam,  intermixed  vrith  beds  of 
materials  like  jointed  slate  or  stone,  so  very  soft  ia.its  nature  aa  afanost 
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to  be  capable  of  being  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  Strong  and  deep 
lands,  most  suitable  for  tillage,  are  the  least  so  for  Vines."  The  greater 
part  Off  the  vineyards  in  France  are  on  soils  argil-calcarious,  sometimes 
pdmitive,  as  at  Dijon,  and  also  secondary,  as  at  Bordeaux.  Around  Nismes 
and  Montpelier,  where  the  celebrated  Vins  de  Grave  arc  produced,  the 
vines  grow  on  an  argillaceous  gravel ;  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  are 
all  planted  upon  thin  soils,  and  upon  rocky  foundations,  but  sparingly 
coTcred  with  soil.  Retentive  clays,  as  Mr.  Loudon  observesi  are  the  worst 
soil  for  the  Tine :  the  flowers  are  in  great  part  abortive ;  the  fruit,  if  it 
sets,  does  not  ripen;  the  shoots  not  ripening  well,  are  more  easily  affected 
by  frosts ;  and  the  frnit  is  without  colour,  and  flavourless.  Beep  soils/ 
however  rich,  are  worse  than  useless,  and,  indeed,  highly  improper,  if 
upon  a  damp  subsoil.  Vines  intended  to  be  ripened  in  artifidal  tempe- 
ratures require  a  richer  soil  than  such  as  are  to  ripen  in  the  open  air;  bfit 
even  in  such  cases,  many  have  erred  in  making  the  borders  too  deep.  An 
excellent  vine-border  may  be  formed  upon  an  impervious  and  dry  bottom^ 
and  of  two  feet  in  depth,  and  composed  of  light,  rich,  loamy  earth,  en- 
riched with  very  rotten  manure,  ground  bones,  and  lime.  It  is  modi 
better  to  extend  the  border  in  breadth  than  in  depth,  for  the  nearer  the 
roots  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees  are  to  the  surface  the  better ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  the  Vine  are  disposed  to  ^ctend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  stem, 
such  borders  should  not  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Southampton,  offers  tlie  fc^^ing 
rational  observations: — ^'*The  Vine,  like  all  other  fruit  trees,  grows  mostf 
luxuriously  in  rich,  deep  soils.  In  that  it  has  large  sihoots,  leaves^  and 
perhaps  a  few  large  bunches ;  but  the  shoots  and  fruit  ripen  later,  if  they 
ripen  at  all,  and  the  fruit  vnll  be  very  insipid.  In  opposite  circumstances 
these  results  are  reversed.  In  a  shallow,  light  soil,  the  growth  is  mode- 
rate, the  shoots  are  small  although  not  weak,  the  bunches  numerous,, 
well-ripened,  and  of  high  flavour.  The  shoots  or  young  wood  are  also 
thoroughly  hardened,  having  prominent  buds,  and  break  vrith  vigour  and 
high  health  in  the  following  year.  It  is  also  weH  known  that  the  roots 
of  the  Vine,  in  order  to  have  healthy,  moderately«sized  shoots,  and  high- 
flavoured  fruit,  require  a  horizontal  range  more  or  less  extensive ;  deriving, 
it  seems,  much  benefit  from  the  influence  of  the  air  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
wlien  near  the  surface.  If  these  opinions  are  vrell-founded,  it  is  matter  of 
wonder  to  see  what  some  authors  have  advised  respecting  the  formation 
of  Vine-borders.  Vast  accumulations  of  the  richest  soils  and  manures  are 
mixed  together  aS  if  for  the  gross-fefeding  drum-head  cabbage,  rath^ 
than  for  the  delicate-feeding  and  abstemious  grape  vine»  which  in  its 
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nathe  babitidmi  if  content  to  climb  upon  and  Babsist  by  what  it  can 
draw  from  the  intentieet  of  the  naked  rock." 

The  same  authority  proceeds  to  direct  the  fonnation  of  vine  borders 
as  follows : — "  In  the  first  place  it  is  absolately  necessary  that  the  bottom 
of  a  irine-border  be  dry,  and,  if  possible,  hard  as  well  as  dry.  if  the 
subsoil  be  clayey,  it  should  not  be  dug  into  to  give  depth,  because  such 
excavation  is  apt  to  become  a  receptacle  for  water,  unless  this  is  prevented 
by  efficient  drainage.  If  a  vine-border  must  needs  be  made  on  such  a 
subsoil,  it  is  better  to  raise  the  border  by  bringing  upon  it  an  additlonBl 
quantity  of  proper  soil,  than  gaining  depth  by  breaking  into  the  natoial 
subsoil  when  there  is  the  least  risk  of  being  annoyed  by  superfluous 
water." 

Hoare,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Vine,  justly  observes  that,  **  The  natural 
soil  which  is  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  fruit  in  this  country,  is  a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam,  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  on  a  dry  bottom  of  gravel,  stones,  or 
rocks.  [It  is  to  be  observed  here,  however,  that  this  author  is  alluding 
to  vines  grown  in  the  open  air.]  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  grapes 
not  ripening  well  on  the  open  walls  in  this  country,  is  the  great  depth  of 
mould  in  which  the  roots  are  suffered  to  run,  which,  enticing  them  to 
penetrate  in  search  of  food  below  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  supplies 
them  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  moisture :  vegetation  is  thereby  carried 
on  tin  late  in  the  summer,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ripening  process 
does  not  commence  till  the  declination  of  the  sun  becomes  too  rapid  to 
afford  a  sufficiency  of  solar  heat  to  perfect  the  fndt" 

The  case  is,  however,  somewhat  different  in  regard  to  vines  grown 
under  glass,  because  the  cultivator  has  a  complete  command  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  Vine,  under  the  influence  of  fire  heat,  requires  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  moisture,  both  at  its  roots  and  over  its  leaves,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  fire  heat,  which  is  an  unnatural  element  for  any 
plant  to  grow  in.  Borders,  therefore,  for  vines  to  be  grown  in  hoc- 
houses,  should  be  rather  deeper  and  richer  than  such  as  are  intended  for 
the  open  air.  Much  evil  has  arisen  from  vine-borders,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  being  made  too  ,d^P»  ^>^^  ^o  ^ii^  the  soil  being  both  too 
rich  and  of  too  strong  a  nature.  Few  borders  require  to  be  of  g;reater 
depth  than  two  feet,  resting  upon  a  dry  subsoU ;  and  the  more  elevated 
these  borders'  are  the  better.  Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  for  a  pretty 
general  rule,  that  the  bottom  of  the  borders  of  all  vineries  should  be 
level  with  the  general  surface  of  the  garden,  or  nearly  so. 
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'*  The  chief  object/'  says  Mr.  Hoare,  "  in  pruning  a  vine,  is  to  increase 
its  fertility,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  out  the  superabundant  wood 
which  it  annually  produces,  and  adjusting  the  number  and  length  of  the 
branches  that  are  to  remain,  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  for  the  matura- 
tion of  its  next  crop  of  fruit,  and  for  the  production  of  future  bearing 
wood.  The  necessity  of  this  operation  will  appear  evident  when  it  is 
considered,  first,  that  the  shoots  of  a  vine  which  bear  fruit  one  year, 
never  bear  any  afterwards  ;  secondly,  that  those  parts  of  the  shoots  that 
grow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  are  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  pro- 
duce fruit ;  thirdly,  that  a  great  number  of  shoots,  including  those  that 
push  from  the  bases  of  the  buds,  and  which  are  thence  called  lateral  or 
side  shoots,  are  too  small,  and  otherwise  unfit  to  produce  fruit ;  and, 
fourthly,  that  a  vine  in  vigorous  growth  and  under  judicious  manage- 
xoent  will  annually  produce  a  much  greater  number  of  buds  than  would 
bear  fruit  in  the  following  year,  if  retained,  than  it  can  possibly  bring  to 
perfection.  To  get  rid,  therefore,  of  all  this  useless  and  superabundant 
wood,  the  operation  of  pruning  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  if  the  excess  is 
▼ery  great,  the  pruning  knife  must  be  exercised  in  a  corresponding  severe 
manner,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  betwixt  the  roots  and  the 
branches.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  judicious 
pruning  of  a  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  culture  through- 
out the  whole  routine  of  its  management.'' 

A  great  variety  of  modes  of  pruning  have  been  recommended,  but 
they  may  all  be  included  under  three  general  heads,  and  these,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  vrill 
answer  every  useful  purpose.  These  modes  are  denominated  Lofng- 
prumngf  Spur-pruning,  Fan-pruninff,  of  which  latter  there  are  many 
varieties. 

The  Long  or  Succession  Mode. — This  method  may  be  described  as 
follows : — ^The  Vine  at  planting  is  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of 
the  ground ;  or  if  planted  as  already  noticed,  in  June  or  July,  and  if 
fruit  be  not  required  the  following  year,  this  pruning  will  be  performed 
in  or  about  February  lollowing  the  time  of  planting.  One  shoot  only 
is  allowed  to  proceed  from  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  is  cut  down  to  the  second  or  third,  eye.  The  year  following, 
two  leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the  strongest  of  which  is  headed  or 
stopped  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
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honae  or  nfter,  and  the  weaker  when  about  half  that  length,   I& 
avtnniii  these  ahoots  are  ledaced,  the  strong  one  haTing  four  or  fiw 
jotBts  cat  from  its  eztremityy  and  the  weaker  one  to   the  thii4  eye 
from  its  origin.    In  the  third  season  one  leading  shoot  is  laid  in  torn 
each  of  these,  the  stronger  one  throwing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the 
fruit  is  produced,  which  side-shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bondi  of 
fruit  each,  and  are  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit.    Ko  aide- 
shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  weaker  shoot,  but  it  is  laid  in 
to  produce  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  by  the  third  season  after 
planting,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  is  furnished  with  a  crop  <tf  fruit 
from  shoots  proceeding  from  wood  of  the  preceding-  year.    At  next 
winter  pruning  the  longest  of  these  main  shoots  is  shortened  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  top  of  the  ra|ier,  and  the  next  in  strength  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  which  had  borne  fruit  are 
removed.    Bach  Tine  is  now  furnished  with  two  shoots  of  bearing  wood, 
a  part  of  old  barren  wood  which  has  already  produced  fruit,  and  a  spur 
near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  young  shoot  the  following  year.    In  the 
fourth  summer  a  full  crop  is  produced,  both  in  the  upper  Spd  lower  part 
of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest  shoot  producing  fruit  on  the  upper  psrt 
of  its  length,  and  the  shorter  on  its  whole  length ;  from  this  last,  a  leading 
shoot  is  laid  in,  and  another  to  succeed  it  is  produced  from  the  spur  near 
the  bottom.    At  the  liezt  season's  pruning,  the  longest  or  oldest  shoot, 
which  haa  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  is  entirely  removed,  and 
replaced  by  that  which  was  the  next  in  succession  to  it,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  also  cut  out  and  replaced  by  that  immediately  behind  it,  a  sac- 
cession  of  a  yearly  shoot  being  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old 
stem.    Great  success  has  attended  this  mode  of  pruning  in  vineries  and 
stoves,  and  if  the  theory  laid  down  by  Hoare  be  correct,  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  modes  practised,  or  some  other  mode, 
founded  upon  the  same  principles,  and  perhaps  adapted  in  a  modified 
degree  to  suit  local  circumstances.    The  theory  laid  down  by  the  abo^ 
author  is  briefly  this, — *'  That  the  old  wood  of  a  vine,  or  that  which  h» 
previously  produced  fruit,  is  not  only  of  no  farther  use,  but  is  a  podtiw 
injury  to  the  fertility  of  the  plant.    The  truth  of  this  remark  depends 
on  the  fact  that  every  branch  of  a  vine  that  produces  no  foliage,  appro- 
priates for  its  own  support  a  portion  of  the  juices  of  the  plant  that  is 
generated  by  those  branches  that  do  produce  foliage.    To  prove  this  fret, 
and  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly 
the  process  by  which  the  life  of  a  vine  is  sustained,  and  its  parts  annually 
nourished. 
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*'The  flnt  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  spring  takes  pfaice  in  the 
branches,  and  Ustly  in  the  roots.  The  buds,  in  consequence  of  the  in« 
ercAsing  temperature  of  the  air,  first  swell  and  attract  the  sap  in  tiieir 
^dnity.  This  fluid,  haymg  lain  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  throughout  the 
preceding  winter,  becomes  gradually  expanded  by  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  and  sup^es  the  buds  with  nourishment  from  the  parts  im<* 
medUitely  bdow  them.  The  vessels  which  yield  this  supply  becoming  io 
consequence  exhausted,  are  quickly  filled  with  fluid  from  the  parts  below 
them,  and  in  this  manner  the  motion  continues  until  it  reaches  the  rootsf 
the  gnmd  reservoir  of  the  sap,  by  which  time,  the  solar  heat  having 
penetrated  the  soil,  the  roots  begin  to  feel  its  enliYcning  influence.  The 
whole  body  of  sap  then  begins  to  move  upwards,  and  as  soon  as  the 
quantity  propelled  is  more  than  sufficient  to  distend  all  the  vessels  in  the 
stem  and  the  branches,  the  bads  begin  to  elongate  and  unfold.  From 
thia  time,  the  fluid  becoming  more  expanded  every  hour,  its  ascent  is 
simultaneously  increased  in  force  and  velocity.  The  vessels  in  the 
branches  being  filled  to  repletion,  the  buds  quiekly  open,  and  shoots  and 
leaves  rafudly  protrude.  The  leaves  attract  the  sap  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
their  vicinity,  and  by  one  of  the  most  wonderful  processes  that  can  be 
eonceived,  the  result  of  exquinte  organization,  elaborate  and  prepare  it, 
and  render  it  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  jdant.  The 
sap  being  thus  prepared  is  called  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant.  It  then 
returns  downwards  betwixt  the  bark  and  the  alburnum,  and  in  ito  deseent 
is  distributed  laterally  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  until  it  finally  reaches 
the  extremities  of  the  roots.  During  its  descent  a  Considerable  portion  ci 
it  is  expended  in  the  formation  of  a  concentric  layer  of  woody  substance 
betwixt  the  bark  find  the  wood,  on  every  branch,  and  also  on  the  stem, 
which  layer  becomes  the  new  alburnum.  Now  it  is  of  importance  to 
remember  that  every  branch  annually  requires  this  new  concentric  layer; 
— that  this  layer  is  formed  from  the  proper  juice  prepared  in  the  leaves, 
-—and  that  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  this  layer  depends  on  the  pnv- 
portion  which  tiiie  proper  juice  bears  to  the  number,  length,  and  size  of 
the  branches  which  it  has  in  its  descent  to  cove^  and  feed.  If,  there- 
fore»  the  foliage  of  a  vine  be  strong  and  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and 
there  be  no  naked  branches  betwixt  the  shoots  which  produce  the  foliage 
and  the  stem,  then  the  proper  juice, in  its  descent  will  deposit  on  the 
stem  a  thick  layer,  and  will  also  descend  into  the  roots  in  great  qiumtity. 
But  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  naked  branches  which  the  proper  juice 
in  its  descent  has  to  clothe  and  nourish,  then,  having  to  spread  itself  oveir 
a  much  greater  surfiu^e,  the  new  layer  vnll  be  comparatively  a  thin  one. 


Imt  OA  tibe  eoBtmy  foqpnres  to  ht  fed 
of  the  cUniated  jnoe  «£  tiie  ptant,  iirilidi 
the  CBhrgemoDk  of  tiie  Auncler  <rf 
of  iti  enp&atfio  ntitave  fivi^  ud 
of  its  loocs.  Niked  bnmdia,  liiere- 
or,  m  other  iraids,  dnmes  m  the 
odiififted  fer  the  take  of  its  wood,  the  cue 
tcaBOB  of  luge  Imaiches,  aad  the 
HDald  then  be  the  Ifgitimitr  object  in  view; 
and  the  operation  of  pmning  resorted  to, 
to  obtnn  the  hngert  qjoantity  inthin  the  sraanest  possible  extent 
of  a  ghcn  saftoBp  it  ii  obviooi  that  no  dcaor^tionof  wood  shooldhe 
anlSuul  to  reauin  in  a  irine  bat  sndi  as  directly  oontitbiites  in  soDoe 
way  or  oAer  to  the  production  of  finnit.  It  fcdlows,  ther^ore,  that  as 
the  aole  dbieet  in  liew  in  pmning  a  vine  is  to  increase  its  fertility,  the 
beat  Bctiiod  to  nooomplish  this  most  be  that  which  leaves  a  saffickst 
saipply  of  bearing  shoots  on  the  least  possiMe  proportionate  quantity  of 
old  wood." 

It  appears  in  inactice  that  the  largest  and  finest  finit  is  produced  19011 
vines  trained  i^ontiie  long-pruning  system,  and  also  that  great  r^pdaii^ 
maybe  maintained  either  upon  the  open  wall  or  in  the  vinery.  The 
folhvwing  mode  we  have  pradaBed  with  success : — ^The  vines  prcqpagatoi 
from  singjle  eyes  are  Corwarded  the  first  year  with  all  possible  care.  Eszlf 
inMard&fo!hvwing,tliey  are  shifted  into  largerpots,  and  placed  in  a  miU, 
moist  atmoqdiere,  to  break  for  the  production  of  two  shoots,  one  to  be 
encouraged  as  a  leader,  the  other  to  be  kept  a  few  inches  long^  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  sucoessional  shoot  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
first ;  and  wbai  the  principal  shoot  has  attained  the  length  of  three  or 
Ibnr  feet  they  should  be  ]danted  where  they  are  to  reaainy  about  the  end 
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of  May /Mr^iMdle  of  June,  and  if  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  July, 
they  ffll  make  sufficient  progress,  and  ripen  their  wood  before  autumn. 
This  la  easily  attained  by  heading  down  the  young  vine  to  two  eyes  or 
buds.  The  first  shoot  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  house  or 
wall  the  first  year,  and  in  the  autumn  following  cut  back  to  half  that 
length ;  and  from  this  shoot  the  crop  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  uppermost 
bud  allowed  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  house,  but  not  to  produce  fruit. 
The  young  shoot  which  issues  from  the  short  spur  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Tine  for  this  purpose  is  also  laid  into  the  length  of  rather  more  than 
the  middle  of  the  space  to  be  covered,  leaving  the  other  eye  that  Inreaks 
from  it  a  few  inches  long  only,  to  produce  a  similar  shoot  the  season 
following.  When  the  uppermost  half  of  the  first  leading  shoot  has  pro- 
duced its  fruit,  the  whole  of  that  shoot  is  cut  out  from  the  bottom,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  which  will  then  be  producing  fruit  and  extending  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  this  rotation  is  continued,  which  affords  plenty 
of  young  bearing  shoots  with  a  yery  small  portion  of  two-year-old  wood. 

The  Spur  MoDs.--*This  method  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  much 
practised  in  pine  stoves,  where  any  other  mode  would  occasion  too  much 
shade  for  the  pines.  It  consists  of  allowing  only  one  shoot  to  extend 
from  the  plant  to  the  greatest  distance  it  is  intended  to  be  trained,  and 
from  the  sides  of  this  stem,  young  shoots  issue,  which  bear  the  fruit,  and 
are  shortened  at  from  one  to  two  eyes  above  the  bunches.,  At  each 
winter  pruning  these  spurs  are  cut  off,  leaving  only  one  eye  or  bud  to 
each,  and  these  send  out  young  shoots,  which  produce  thdr  fruit  in 
abundance  and  of  great  excellence,  but  not  so  large  as  those  from  vines 
trained  according  to  the  long  or  successional  mode  of  pruning. 

The  Fan  or  Irregular  Mode. — ^This  is  the  most  ancient,  but  has 
no  advantage  over  the  last  two.  It  is  much  less  definite,  and  retains  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  old  wood,  which  should  always  be  avoided. 

Season  for  Pruning. — ^The  best  period  for  beginning  this  operation 
is  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  at  which  time  the  sap  is  in  the  roots, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  bleeding,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  pro- 
cess were  deferred  till  spring.  Early  pruning,  it  has  been  asserted,  has 
the  effect  of  producing  a  disposition  in  the  tree  to  ripen  its  fruit  earUer ; 
but  this,  we  fear,  is  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

Season  of  Planting.t— It  was  the  usual  practice  to  plant  vines,  like 
all  other  deciduous  trees,  during  autumn,  winter,  or  so  early  in  spring  as 
to  have  the  operation  completed  before  the  plants  come  into  a  state  of 
vegetation.  Vines  intended  to  be  grown  upon  the  open  waUs  may  be 
more  properly  planted  at  those  seasons;  but  all  vines  intended  to  be 
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grown  under  gUus  should  be  excited  in  a  genial  temperature  early  iA 
apriiig,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  after  they  have  attained 
aeveral  feet  in  growth.  This  may  be  very  conveniently  done,  as  almost 
■11  young  Tines  are  grown  in  pots,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  at  any 
season  with  success.  The  advantage  of  planting  vines  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  growth  is;  that  time  is  gained ;  a  vine  often  making  as  mnch 
progress  in  one  year  when  so  treated,  as  others  will  in  two  years,  when 
planted  in  a  deciduous  state. 

DliTANCK  AT    WHICH   ViNSS    SHOULD   BE    PLANTED. ^TMs    mUSt    be 

determined  by  circumstances.  Vines  on  the  open  wall  should  be  j^anted 
at  three  or  four  feet  apart,  while  such  as  are  to  be  grown  under  glass  will 
require  to  be  r^ulated  by  the  mode  of  training  to  be  followed.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  planted  so  as  to  have  a  plant  under  each 
rafter,  and  this  distance  is  sufficient  in  pine  stoves;  but  for  r^ulsr 
vineries  they  may  be  planted  at  half  that  distance.  Some  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  kinds ;  small-growing  sorts,  like  the  Muscadines  and  F^on- 
tignans,  will  require  much  less  space  than  the  Muscats,  White  Nice,  and 
Hamburghs.  It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  not  to  plant  the  strong-growing 
and  weak-growing  kinds  together,  for  in  this  case  the  former  would  rob 
the  latter  of  their  proper  share  of  nourishment;,  and  whero  circumstances 
will  not  admit  of  these  being  planted  in  separate  houses,  it  will  be  neees- 
aary  to  divide  the  border  by  walls  into  compartments  for  each  descrip^ 
tion.  Sometimes  vines  are  planted  at  much  greater  distances,  and  in 
some  cases  a  house  is  devoted  to  a  single  plant,  as  is  the  case  at  Hampton 
Court ;  but  this  mode  of  planting  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  variety, 
which  is  always  desirable,  particularly  whero  the  accommodation  is 
limited.  On  the  open  walls  vines  have  been  planted  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred  feet  apart,  and  with  very  good  effect.  In  such  cases  the 
stem  is  trained  vdthout  branches  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  a  branch 
is  carried  under  the  coping  both  from  the  right  and  from  the  left,  the  spurs 
or  young  shoots  issuing  from  them  being  trained  in  a  pendent  manner. 

Planting  inside  ok  outside  the  House. — ^Both  modes  have  thdr 
advocates :  when  vines  are  planted  to  be  dravm  out  while  in  a  dormant 
state,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  trained  under  the  rafters  of 
pineries,  there  dan  be  no  doubt  but  outside  planting  is  to  be  preferred ; 
but  for  such  as  are  grown  in  regular  vineries,  then  inside  planting  may 
be  with  greater  propriety  adopted,  because  the  glasses  ean  be  romoved 
during  their  season  of  rest :  but  in  this  case  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  plant  too  deep,  and  that  proper  arrangements  be  made  for  ^e  escape 
of  the  roots  under  the  front  parapet  wall.    When  this  is  not  the  case, 
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we  should  decidedly  prefer  plantiDg  outside,  that  the  roots  may  have  full 
scope  to  extend  themselvesi  and  at  the  same  time  he  kept  near  to  the 
surface.  In  old  pineries,  where  the  vines  have  heen  planted  inside  the 
house,  they  may  be  laid  down  close  along  the  front  wall,,  tied  up  and 
covered  with  mats  or  fern  close  to  the  front  wall,  where  they  will  experi- 
ence a  sort  of  winter.  But  a  much  better  plan  is  to  have  the  front  lights 
of  pineries  so  constructed  as  to  take  out,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  vines 
being  brought  down  and  trained  under  the  front  wall  plate,  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  while  the  front  sashes  are  placed  upright  over  the 
inside  of  the  front  wall,  leaidng  the  vines  without,  and  permitting  the 
operations  of  pine  culture  to  proceed  within.  Many  object  to  plant  vines 
on  the  outside,  from  a  fear  of  their  being  injured  by  frost ;  but  if  the 
border  be  properly  covered  in  autumn  with  litter,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  stems  protected,  nothing  need  be  apprehended  on  this  head.  Our 
practice  has  uniformly  been  to  plant  on  the  outside,  and  we  have  never 
had  cause  to  regret  having  done  so.  Some  cultivators  consider  that  the 
Vine  requires  no  exposure  to  the  cold  of  winter,  and  keep  them  constantly 
in  a  high  temperature ;  but  such  a  practice  is  unnatural,  and  most  inju- 
rious to  the  Vine,  as  it  would  be  to  any  other  deciduous  plant. 

Ripening  the  Wood. — This  is  a  branch  of  vine  culture  that  requires 
the  utmost  attention,  for  if  the  wood  be  not  fully  ripened,  or  matured,  in 
autumn,  the  chance  of  success  in  the  succeeding  year  will  be  precarioua. 
Early-forced  vines  are  certain  of  being  fully  ripened  in  the  wood  before 
autumn  $  but  such  as  are  forced  late  require  the  greatest  care.  '*  If  the 
frxdt  be  not  off,"  says  Abercrombie,  **  by  the  middle  of  August^  the  con? 
tinuation  of  fine  dry  weather,  or  of  the  heat  dependent  on  the  natural 
climate,  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  ripen  the  wood ;  and  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  external  air  declines  to  fifty-eight  degrees,  resume  gentle 
fires  morning  and  evening,  so  as  to  keep  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
house  at  seventy  degrees.  The  maximum  need  not  exceed  seventy-five  de- 
grees in  sunshine,  for  fresh  air  should  circulate  at  every  proper  opportunity. 
Proceed  thus  till  the  shoots  of  the  season  has  ceased  to  grow,  and  turn 
brownish  at  bottom,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  fiill,  indications  that  the 
wood  is  ripe,  when  the  first  and  last  are  not  caused  by  a  deficiency  of 
heat."  When  there  are  doubts  of  the  wood  ripening,  it  is  much  better 
to  apply  slight  fires  early  in  the  season,  for  if  the  circulation  be  once 
stopped  by  cold,  no  means  wiU  ripen  the  wood  afterwards. 

Time  of  beginnino  to  Force. — This  must  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  time  the  fruit  is  required.  "  The  best  time  to  begin  to  force  is 
the  1st  of  March,  if  the  object  be  simply  to  obtain  grapes  in  perfiection 
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moderately  early.  In  proportion  as  the  start  is  accelerated  before  this, 
the  habits  of  a  deddaous  plant,  and  the  adverse  state  of  the  weather,  kvre 
a  greater  number  of  obstacles  and  discomraging  contingencies  to  intercept 
final  socoess.  Managers,  however,  who  work  a  number  of  homes,  and 
who  have  to  provide  as  well  as  they  can  against  demands  for  ffupea  in 
eariy  succession,  begin  to  force  about  the  2l8t  of  December,  ssd, 
suooesslTely,  in  other  houses,  the  1st  of  January,  Ist  of  February,  and 
so  on.  Attempts  are  even  made  by  bold  speculators  to  lay  forward  for  & 
crop  in  March,  by  beginning  to  force  in  August,  and  getting  the  froit  set 
before  November:  but  such  labour  and  expence  are  oftei^lost.  The 
period  of  ripening  is  not  early  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  begimnng. 
When  the  course  of  forcing  coincides^  nearly  with  the  natural  growing 
season,  ripe  grapes  may  be  cut  in  five  months  or  less ;  when  short  days 
compose  a  third  part  of  the  course,  in  about  six  months :  when  the  course 
includes  full  half  of  the  winter,  it  will  last  nearly  seven  months."^ 
Jbererombie,  The  1st  of  January  is  a  good  period  to  begin  early  fnroBg, 
but  the  1st  of  February  or  the  1st  of  March  is  the  proper  season,  when 
the  finest  crops  are  to  be  expected.  Small  houses  are  best  adapted  for 
early  forcing ;  and,  with  these  and  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
the  Dutch  manage  to  have  ripe  grapes  in  March. 

FonciNO  IN  Pots. — ^This  is  a  modem  improvement  in  vine  culture^ 
and  has  many  advantages ;  such  as  producing  a  very  early  and  also  a  very 
late  supply,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety  than  can  be  otherwise  produced 
in  the  same  space.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  the  Vine  wHl  produce  fimit 
in  this  way ;  but  the  smaller  growing  sorts  should  be  preferred,  although 
we  have  had  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  great  per- 
fection. The  Black  Esperion,  Muscadines,  Frontignans,  Sweetwaters, 
Burgundy,  St.  Peter's,  &c.,  are  probably  sorts  which  most  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  for  this  mode  of  forcing.  The  pots  we  used 
were  fifteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the  soil,  rich  light  mould,  abundantly 
supplied  with  water ;  and  the  situation,  the  back  and  front  curbs  of  the 
pine  stoves.  By  this  method  the  early  varieties  of  grapes  may  be  had  in 
great  perfection  in  March  and  April,  and  the  later  and  long-keeping 
sorts,  ripening  in  November,  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  room,  hanging 
upon  the  vines  till  January  or  February. 

Forcing  bt  Duno-heat. — This  method  was  in  use  at  an  early  period 
in  this  country,  as  the  vmtings  of  Laurance,  Svritzer,  and  Justice  inform 
us,  and  is  still  very  generally  practised  on  the  Continent.  The  great  loss 
of  manure,  the  expense  of  management,  and,  after  all,  the  chances  of  More 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  practice  almost  obsolete  in  this  country. 
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TiUFBRATtrKB. — The  Tine,  like  all  other  deddnona  planta,  iboold  be 
excited  into  vegetation  in  ■  bIov  and  gradail  manner.  When  the  proc«ti 
of  fordng  ii  aboat  to  begin,  th«  temperature  for  the  flnt  week  ihonld 
not  exceed  th«t  of  tbe  external  acmoapheie  tdrare  a  degree  or  two,  aftcr- 
WBidt  it  may  be  advanced  to  fifty  or  fifty-fire  degrees,  and  in  cowie  irf  a 
week  to  fifty-five  or  dxty  degrees,  at  which  it  ought  to  remain  till  every 
bad  on  the  vines  bat  apmng.  After  the  aap  ia  in  liill  motion,  and  the 
budi  expanded,  the  temperature  ahonld  be  kept  at  siity  degreea  aa  a 
mininlum,  and  aixty-fonr  aa  a  maxinium,  by  fire-heat,  allowing  a  rise  of 
tbiee  or  four  degree*  from  aun-he«l.  When  the  blossom  expand)  the 
minimnm  should  be  aiiCy-six,  and  maximum  aeveaty-tno  decrees ;  and  by 
the  addition  of  solar  heat  it  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  eighty  degrees, 
giving  at  the  same  time  abundance  of  air  to  strengthen  tbe  ahoota,  and 
enable  the  parts  of  fructiGcation  to  perform  their  important  office.  After 
ibe  fruit  is  set,  the  minimum  temperature  may  be  fixed  at  seventy-five 
d^rees :  the  Vine  after  this  period  will  bear  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat,  provided  it  be  abundantly  supplied  with  ^  and  water.  Some 
kinds  of  grapes,  the  Muscat  of  [Alexandria  for  instance,  will  not  set  thijr 
fruit  noleis  in  a  high  and  moderately  humid  atmosphere. 
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Watbuko.— Throughout  the  whole  coutse  of  yegetatioa  the  Tine 
requires  an  ample  taj^ly  of  this  element,  not  only  at  its  roots,  hot  also 
over  its  leaves  and  hranches.    Morning  and  evening  are  the  proper  times 
for  its  application,  and  the  garden  syringe  the  proper  instrument  Water 
should  also  be  copiously  spilt  on  the  flues  and  against  the  walls  of  the 
Tinery,  whence  it  will  rise  in  genial  vapour,  and  be  a  substitute  £Dr  na- 
tural dews.    At  the  season  of  the  buds  breaking  the  application  of  wtter 
in  this  way  is  indispensable,  as  it  softens  the  bark  and  the  covering  of 
the  buds,  and  enables  them  to  break  stronger  and  more  regular.    Daring 
the  period  while  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  and  until  the  fruit  be  set, 
syringing  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  required  humidity  kept  np  by 
steaming ;  after  this  time,  until  the  fruit  begin  to  colour,  it  sbonld  be 
resumed,  both  for  the  nourishment  of  the  vines  and  the  suppression  of 
insects. 

Manum. — Although  the  Vine  luxuriates  in  a  rich  soil,  and  requires  it 
for  the  production  of  the  weighty  crops  it  carries,  still  numure  in  a  rank 
state  is  exceedingly  pernicious  to  it.  No  manure  should  be  used  at  [its 
roots  until  it  be  completely  rotten  to  mould,  or  applied  in  a  liqiud  fom), 
diluted  with  water.  Mulching  the  borders  with  good  rich  dung  may  be 
occasionally  used,  as  by  this  means  the  essence  of  the  manure  is  washed 
down  to  the  roots  in  a  gradual  manner. 

SuHMEB.  Pruning. — This  operation  consists  in  selecting  such  shoots 
as  are  to  be  encouraged  for  the  production  of  fruit  the  following  season, 
as  already  noticed  in  treating  on  the  subject  of  pruning  upon  the  long-shoot 
principle.  These  shoots  are  to  be  carefully  secured  to  the  wall,  or  trellis, 
at  their  full  length,  until  they  have  extended  as  far  as  required,  when 
they  should  be  topped  at  about  four  or  five  joints  above  where  they  are 
to  be  cut  back  to  at  the  winter  pruning.  Such  as  are  trained  after  the 
spur  fashion  are  to  be  topped  at  the  first  or  second  joint  above  the  fruit, 
and  all  other  shoots  removed  close  to  where  they  issue  from  the  older 
wood.  Those  trained  in  the  fan,  or  irregolar  form,  require  to  be  topped 
at  the  same  distance  above  the  fruit  as  the  last,  and  all  other  shoots  that 
are  not  required  to  fill  the  space  intended  to  be  covered,  as  well  as  a 
supply  of  young  wood  to  admit  of  an  annual  reduction  of  the  old,  are  to 
be  entirely  removed.  The  same  routine  is  equally  applicable  to  trees  on 
the  open  walls,  as  well  as  to  those  grown  under  glass. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — The  Vine  is  subject  to  few  or  no  diseases, 
for  if  it  be  planted  in  a  proper  soil  and  climate  it  will  live  for  ages.  The 
vineyards  in  Italy  are  in  many  cases  so  old,  that  the  date  of  their  forma- 
tion is  unknown  to  their  present  owners.    Miller  tells  us  of  vines  being 
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three  hundred  years  old,  and  that  in  the  wine  countries  vines  of  one 
hundred  years'  growth  are  considered  young.  And  to  such  magnitude 
do  they  grow,  that  they  have  afforded  timber  enough  in  the  stem  to  make 
a  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  columns  in  Juno's  temple.  The  great  doors  of 
the  cathedral  at  Ravenna  were  made  of  vine  tree  planks  twelve  feet  long 
and  fifteen  inches  broad.  Pliny  mentions  a  vine  six  hundred  years  old, 
and  at  Econa,  a  country  seat  of  the  Montmorenci  family,  is  still  shown  a 
table,  of  large  dimensions,  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  In  our  country, 
vines  have  attained  a  great  age,  as  may  be  instanced  in  those  at  Hampton 
Court,  Valentines,  and  Northallerton,  the  latter  recently  destroyed,  which 
in  1582  was  then  one  hundred  years  old.  < 

The  insects  which  infest  the  Vine  are  chiefly  the  red  spider,  invited 
by  too  dry  an  atmosphere  and  too  high  a  temperature.  Of  course 
the  opposite  mode  of  treatment  may  be  considered  the  best  remedy. 
Two  or  three  species  of  the  genus  Coccvs  sometimes  attack  the  Vine, 
but  these  can  be  got  rid  of  when  it  is  without  leaves,  as  the  stems  and 
wall  or  trellis  can  then  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

Birds  and  wasps  attack  the  fruit  in  the  open  air,  but  these  can  be 
excluded  by  covering  the  trees  vnth  thin  bunting  or  gauze,  and  in  the 
vinery  by  covering  the  opening  for  ventilation  vrith  similar  materials. 
The  green-fly  often  attacks  the  foliage  in  spring,  but  the  usual  remedy  of 
fumigation  vrith  tobacco,  if  persevered  in,  will  completely  eradicate  it. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. — This  is  an  operation  in  culture  which  should 
not  be  neglected,  either  on  the  open  wall  or  in  the  vinery,  as  much  of  the 
size,  flavour,  and  beauty  of  the  fruit  depends  on  this  practice.  The  first 
thinning  should  commence  when  the  bunches  are  showing,  at  which  time 
it  is  necessary  to  disbud  the  vines,  that  is,  to  remove  every  shoot  which 
does  not  produce  fruit,  unless  it  be  required  to  fill  any  particular  space 
for  improving  the  tree,  as  well  as  to  disencumber  it  of  superfluous  shoots 
and  fruit.  No  spur  should  [be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one  bunch  of 
the  ordinary-sized  sorts,  except  some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  which  may 
occasionally  be  allowed  to  carry  two.  The  next  thinning  begins  after  the 
fruit  is  fully  set  and  formed,  and  consists,  first,  in  lessening  the  size  of  the 
bunches  by  removing  a  portion  from  the  bottom  as  well  as  from  the 
points  of  the  shoulders.  Many  of  the  market-gardeners  round  London 
content  themselves  vrith  this  mode  of  thinning,  as  it  economizes  time, 
and  reduces  the  bunches  to  a  moderate  size,  which,  in  general,  are  more 
convenient  for  the  purchasers.  Gardeners  who  are  ambitious  of  fine 
large  bunches  follow  a  different  plan.  Instead  of  reducing  the  size  of 
the  bunch,  they  rather  increase  its  dimensions  by  suspending  the  shoulder 
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with  threads  from  the  branches  or  trellis,  and  then  cut  the  berries  with  a 
pair  of  fine-pointed  scissors,  reducing  the  number  of  berries,' particolaily 
towards  the  centre  of  the  duster,  to  admit  air,  light,  and  sun,  both  to 
colour  them  and  to  give  them  room  to  swell  to  a  larger  size.  By  thi» 
process  the  weight  of  fruit  is  not  diminished,  as  what  is  lost  in  the  num- 
ber of  berries  is  more  than  made  up  in  weight,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  fruit.  A  third  and  last  thinning  should  take  place 
partially  just  before  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size :  this  thinning  is 
mere  to  regulate  the  form  of  the  bunch,  or  to  thin  any  particular  part 
that  may  be  more  crowded  than  the  rest ;  but  it  should  be  performed 
some  days  before  the  colouring  commences,  for  after  this  the  fruit  should 
not  be  handled. 

Rbtardino  Maturation. — ^When  grapes  are  required  during  winter 
this  is  a  necessary  process,  and  may  be  easily  effected  where  there  are 
many  vineries.  The  first  principle  of  retardation  depends  on  a  proper 
selection  of  such  sorts  as  have  the  property  of  ripening  late,  and  also  of 
hanging  long  on  the  tree  after  they  have  attained  maturity.  Of  these  the 
most  proper  are  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Damascus,  Black 
Raisin,  Black  Teneriffe,  St.,  Peter's,  Syrian,  White  Nice,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh, These  must  be  grown  in  a  separate  house  by  themselves,  and 
one  that  is  used  alternately  for  pines  and  grapes  is  the  most  proper.  If 
about  the  middle  of  February  the  pines  be  removed  to  another  house,  the 
grapes  which  may  remain  on  the  vines  should  be  all  cut,  if  not  already 
consumed ;  the  house  should  then  be  thrown  open,  so  that  the  vines  may 
be  as  much  exposed  to  the  air  and  cold  as  possible,  in  which  state  it 
should  remain  till  the  end  of  April.  At  this  period  the  buds  vdU  begin 
to  swell,  when  gentle  fire-heat  should  be  applied  at  night,  and  in  cold 
frosty  days  ;  but  the  thermometer  should  hot  be  allowed  to  rise  beyond 
sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees.  About  this  time  the  house  may  he  again 
filled  with  pine  plants,  which  may  remain  subject  to  the  usual  routine  of 
culture  tUl  the  month  of  November,  when  they  may  be  removed,  as  the 
water  necessary  for  their  growth  would  cause  too  humid  an  atmosphere 
for  the  grapes  to  keep  in.  The  house  should,  from  this  time  till  the 
fruit  of  the  vines  be  all  gathered,  be  kept  dry,  and  at  an  equable  degree 
of  temperature,  say  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees  ;  when  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
throw  open  the  house  as  above.  By  this  late  and  slow  process  these  sorts 
of  grapes  will  not  ripen  before  October ;  and  the  very  late  sorts,  like  the 
St.  Peter's,  not  till  near  Christmas,  and  will  keep  fresh  till  January,  Fe- 
bruary, or  March,  if  required. 

Vines  grown  in  pots,  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  will  afford 
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a  long  succession  of  fruit ;  and  by  the  time  they  are  fully  ripened  may  be 
removed  into  a  light,  dry,  and  airy  chamber,  from  which  frost  is  com- 
pletely excluded,  and  thus  allow  the  house  they  were  grown  in  to  be 
filled  with  early-ripening  sorts,  or  otherwise  used,  as  may  be  most  conve* 
nient.  Grapes  may  be  kept  a  considerable  time  on  the  tree  after  they  are 
ripe  if  the  houses  they  are  grown  in  be  properly  glazed  and  water-tight, 
for  without  this  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  long  preserve  them  from 
rotting.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  crop  beyond 
the  usual  period,  the  vineries  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool,  and  the  bor- 
ders covered  with  dry  coal-ashes,  decayed  granite,  or  trap ;  the  leaves 
round  the  bunches  should  be  picked  off,  and  every  thing  having  a  ten- 
dency to  damp  or  decay  removed.  In  damp  weather  a  slight  fire  should 
be  made,  and  free  ventilation  attended  to.  A  correspondent  in  Horticul- 
tural Transactions  informs  us  that  he  preserves  grapes  in  his  vinery  till 
February,  by  lighting  slight  fires  in  the  day-time  and  giving  plenty  of 
air ;  but  the  fires  are  extinguished  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  house  shut 
up.  "  The  fire  in  the  day,"  he  says,  "  aided  by  the  circulation  of  air, 
renders  the  whole  interior  of  the  house  perfectly  dry,  so  that  no  damp 
exists  in  them  when  shut  up ;  a  night  fire,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
houses  closed,  creates  a  vapour,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  become  mouldy 
and  to  decay."  The  late  Mr.  Braddick,  in  the  last-quoted  work,  covers 
the  floor  of  his  vineries,  in  autumn,  about  three  inches  thick  with  coal 
ashes  ;  which,  by  preventing  any  damp  from  rising,  to  mildew  or  injure 
the  fruit,  enables  him  to  preserve  the  grapes  hanging  on  the  trees  in  a 
very  perfect  state  till  the  end  of  January,  or  later.  In  the  large  vineries 
at  Hampton  Court  the  grapes  are  preserved  till  the  beginning  of  January, 
by  keeping  the  house  dry  and  removing  the  foliage  afrer  it  has  completed 
its  ofiSce  for  the  maturation  of  buds  for  the  succeeding  season.  The  floor 
of  this  house  is  covered  with  stone  pavement,  and  the  glass  is  in  good 
repair ;  so  that  slight  fires  and  free  ventilation  keep  the  atmosphere  dry 
and  wholesome.  Grapes  are  often  preserved  by  separating  them  from  the 
tree,  taking  a  portion  of  the  shoot  on  which  they  grow  along  vrith  each 
bunch :  the  ends  of  these  shoots  are  covered  with  sealing-wax,  and  the 
bunches  suspended  from  a  line  in  a  dry  room,  observing  that  such  berries 
as  begin  to  decay  be  speedily  removed.  Forsyth  practised  packing  the 
bunches  in  jars  amongst  bran  or  dry  sand,  excluding  the  air  by  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  bladder,  and  setting  them  in  a  room  where  a 
constant  fire  was  kept  during  damp  weather. 

Growing  Grapes  in  Pink  Stoves. — Many  object  to  this  mode  of 
culture,  and  contend  that  the  shade  of  the  Vine  is  injurious  to  the  growth 
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of  the  pine.  This  opinion  we  think  erroneous  ;  and  so  satisfied  are  we 
of  its  incorrectness,  that  we  would  plant  vines  to  be  trained  under  the 
rafters  of  all  pine  stoYes,  if  it  were  only  for  the  partial  shade  which  they 
afford,  and  which  we  think  rather  beneficial  to  the  pine  than  otherwise, 
besides  the  great  economy  in  space,  fuel,  &c.  The  finest  grapes  that 
were  ever  produced  were  grown  in  this  manner. 

Construction  of  the  Vinery. — Much  has  been  advanced  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Vinery,  chiefly  as  regards  its  dimensions,  headng, 
ventilation,  and  form ;  and,  as  a  consequence  resulting  from  such  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  many  extravagant,  and  we  may  say  useless,  structures 
have  been  erected.  The  vinery,  as  Dr.  Neill  has  justly  remarked,  "  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  great  variety  of  form ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  seems 
more  pliable  than  any  other  forcing-house.  That  form,  however,  which 
has  been  most  commonly  used,  is  the  plain  roof,  with  sliding  sashes :  and 
such  is  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  employed,  and  such  its  conve- 
nience for  every  purpose,  that  it  is  not  probable  it  will  soon  be  generally 
supplanted.''  Since  the  time  of  the  great  Boerhaave  and  MiUer,  the  cor- 
rect angle  which  the  roof  of  hot-houses  should  present  has  been  matter  of 
controversy.  The  former  laid  down  a  rule  that  all  glass  roofs  should  be 
perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays  at  the  shortest  day,  when  most  heat  and 
light  are  required :  the  latter  prefers  two  angles  in  the  roof,  one  as  the 
upright  glass,  to  meet  the  winter's  sun  nearly  at  right  angles ;  and  the 
other,  as  the  sloping-glass,  to  meet  him  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
for  summer  use,  and  the  better  to  admit  the  sun's  rays  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Since  their  time  Knight,  Williamson,  and  others,  have  been 
engaged  in  similar  experiments  ;  the  former  of  these  prefers,  in  forcing- 
houses,  such  a  slope  of  roof  as  shall  be  at  right  angles  with  the  sun's 
rays  at  whatever  season  it  is  intended  to  ripen  the  fruit.  The  latter  pre- 
fers an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  for  all  houses,  and  this  angle  appears  to 
be  the  most  popular  among  practical  men.  The  great  majority  of  culti- 
vators, and  ourselves  amongst  the  number,  pay  little  respect  to  this 
matter,  considering  that  a  few  degrees  of  angle  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other  is  of  far  less  consequence  to  the  end  in  view  than  than  either  good 
borders,  proper  temperature  and  ventilation,  and  decidedly  far  less  than 
rational  and  common-sense  practice  and  management.  The  late  Mr. 
Atkinson,  whose  friendship  we  long  had  the  honour  of  enjoying,  uid 
who  studied  practically  in  his  own  garden  the  theory  and  practice  of  hot- 
house building,  confined  himself  to  no  particular  angle  in  the  numeioos 
hot-houses  he  erected  through  Britain ;  but  always  maintained  that  good 
borders,  good  management,  and  a  proper  regulation  of  heat  and  ventila- 
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tion  were  all  that  was  required.  His  bouses  were  usually  built  to  about 
an  angle  of  forty-five  for  early  forcing,  and  rather  flatter  in  the  roof  when 
late  crops  were  required.  He  also  preferred  small  to  large  houses,  in 
which  opinion  we  think  most  cultivators  will  agree.  His  houses  were,  in 
general,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 
wide,  (we  take  the  dimensions  of  those  built  by  him  for  their  Graces  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Buccleuch  as  examples,)  and  quote  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  former  from  Mr.  Forbes's  excellent  work,  the  Hortus  Wohum- 
ensis.  ''The  front  wall  consists  principally  of  piers  that  are  car- 
ried up  from  the  foundation  at  three  feet  six  inches  apart  to  the  ground 
level,  where  they  are  connected  together  by  a  flag-stone  about  two 
inches  thick,  extending  from  pier  to  pier  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
not  be  too  deeply  buried  in  the  border,  which  is  frequently  the  case  when 
these  arches  are  constructed  of  brick-work :  above  the  ground  line,  or 
flag-stone,  fifteen  inches  of  brick-work  is  carried  up  for  the  wall-plate  or 
sill  to  rest  on  that  receives  the  front  lights,  which,  together  with  the 
wall,  leaves  the  front  of  the  vinery  about  three  feet  nine  inches  high 
above  the  ground  level  of  the  border.  There  are  also  piers  built  in  the 
interior  for  the  support  of  hot-water  pipes,  which  are  arranged  parallel  to 
the  front  wall,  about  twenty  inches  distance ;  a  space  reserved  for  plant- 
ing the  vines  in,  which  are  placed  close  to  the  wall,  and  their  roots  extend 
under  the  pipes,  and  also  through  the  arches,  to  the  exterior  borders. 
The  interior  width  of  the  house  is  twelve  feet  in  the  clear ;  a  pit  is  made 
in  it  for  forming  a  bed  of  leaves  and  dung,  to  produce  a  moist  heat 
for  assisting  the  bursting  of  the  buds.  These  pits,  when  filled  mth 
fermenting  substances,  are^very  useful  for  the  acceleration  of  straw- 
berries, French  beans,  figs,  or  even  pines ;  any  of  which  may  be  brought 
to  perfection  in  this  department  without  injuring  the  grapes.  The  roof 
of  this  range  is  also  constructed  of  cast-metal,  copper,  and  wood."  We 
ought  here  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  not  an  advocate  for  metallic 
roofs  in  this  case.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  his  intelligent  gardener, 
Mr.  Forbes,  wished  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  these  roofs,  as  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  them  with  the  wooden  roofs  of  other  houses  at 
Wobum.  **  The  rafters,  waU-pIates,  and  spouting,  are  all  cast  metal ; 
the  fr-ames  of  the  lights  are  composed  of  wood ;  and  the  astragals,  or 
small  bars,  of  copper;  which  combination  of  materials  forms  a  very 
durable,  light,  and  elegant  roof.  The  front  sashes  are  all  made  to  open 
outwards,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  pivot,  and  fastened  on  the  outside 
by  a  key,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  blown  open  by  the  wind.  The 
lower  tier  of  roof-lights  are  all  fixtures,  and  only  every  alternate  sash  ii} 
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the  upper  range  is  made  to  nm,  in  order  to  admit  air.  There  is  also  a 
rentilator  placed  under  every  alternate  or  fixed  sash  of  the  top  tier, 
whieh  commanicates  with  the  openings  in  the  top  of  the  back  walli 
whereby  a  free  eoiient  of  air  may  be  admitted  into  the  honse  in  wet 
weather,  without  sliding  down  any  of  the  sashes :  in  short,  a  free  drcola- 
tion  of  this  element  may  be,  at  all  times,  admitted,  by  opening  these  ven- 
tilators and  the  frt>nt  lights,  which,  except  in  very  sultry  weather,  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  vinery  as  low  as  it  may  be  ie> 
quired.  Each  of  the  moveable  lights  is  furnished  with  a  chain  and  small 
vnncb,  which  draws  them  up  vdth  the  greatest  facility.  The  trellising  is 
of  iron  rods,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  within 
nine  inches  of  the  glass  roof,  or  lower  end  of  the  rafter,  and  about  twelve 
inches  from  it  at  the  top."  The  hot-water  boiler,  by  which  these  houses 
are  heated,  is  fixed  in  a  niche  in  the  back  wall,  and  the  pipes  proceed 
across  the  end  of  the  house,  under  the  floor  level,  to  the  front,  where  they 
run  parallel  to  the  front  wall,  and  are  either  connected  vrith  a  reservoir  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  furnace,  or  turn  with  an  elbow  joint,  and  return 
again  to  the  boiler,  when  the  cold  water  enters  near  to  its  bottom,  and 
when  heated  again  rises  to  the  top  pipe,  and  so  flows  on  as'  long  as  the 
fire  is  maintained,  or,  indeed,  while  any  heat  remains  in  the  brick-work 
round  the  boiler. 

All  vineries  should  stand  at  least  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  ground,  and  have  a  border  in  front  frrom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
width.  The  intention  of  thus  elevating  such  houses  is,  that  they  may 
be  more  effectually  rendered  dry  at  the  bottom,  and  also  to  give  them  a 
bolder  and  better  appearance.  The  breadth  of  border  recommended 
above  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  considered  necessary;  but  it  is 
better  to  have  broad  and  shallow  borders  than  narrow  and  deep  ones. 
Indeed  it  should  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  bottom  of  all  hot- 
house borders  for  fruit  trees  should  be  just  level  with  the  general  line  of 
the  surrounding  ground.  They  may  either  gra^ally  slope  from  the  front 
of  the  house  to  the  walk,  or  may  be  carried  out  nearly  level,  and  faced 
in  front  with  a  low  parapet  wall.  In  regard  to  heating,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  hot  water  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best.  There  is 
scarcely  a  chance  of  houses  so  heated  being  rendered  too  warm,  and  the 
temperature  is  rendered  much  more  equable  than  by  steam,  or  any  other 
mode.  The  atmosphere  must  be  much  more  pure,  as  ^o  noxious  gas  or 
sulphureous  smoke  can  possibly  enter  into  it,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
smoke-flues  are  used,  let  them  be  ever  so  well  built  and  maintained* 
Any  kind  of  fuel  may  be  used  to  heat  the  water ;  no  other  fuel  but  coal 
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can  be  applied  to  smoke-flues.  The  hot-water  pipes,  when  properly 
fiUed,  can  scarcely  go  wrong ;  they  require  no  annual  repair,  they  occupy 
much  less  space  than  any  kind  of  flue  does,  and  the  temperature  can  be 
much  longer  maintained  at  the  proper  heat  than  with  any  other  mode  of 
heating  t  for  fires  made  up  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  seldom  require  to  be 
attended  to  till  seven  or  eight  next  morning.  Where  two  houses  are  to 
be  heated,  and  are  connected  together,  one  fire  and  boiler  will  sufficiently 
heat  both.  In  this  case  it  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  between  both, 
and  the  pipes  made  to  branch  from  the  right  hand  out  from  the  left. 
"When  one  only  is  to  be  heated,  by  having  a  stop-cock  in  the  pipe  the 
heated  water  will  circulate  in  one  only,  and  when  this  is  removed,  or 
opened,  the  circulation  will  flow  through  both.  This  is  of  much  import^ 
ance,  as  it  saves  the  expence  of  two  stock-holes,  which  are  not  very  plea- 
sant objects  to  see  in  a  garden ;  it  abridges  the  number  of  chimney-tops, 
too,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  smoke,  which  is  not  only  injurious 
to  all  plants,  but  soon  renders  the  hot-houses  dirty  and  unsightly. 

While  on  the  subject  of  heating  by  hot  water,  we  will  give  the  ex^ 
perience  of  Mr.  Forbes,  as  exemplified  in  the  gardens  at  Wobum  Abbey'; 
and  this  we  are  the  rather  induced  to  do,  from  hearing,  since  we  came  to 
Scotland,  so  many  doubts  as  to  the  capability  Of  obtaining  sufficient  heat 
by  this  means : — **  In  the  forcing-houses  at  Wobum  we  can  heat,''  says 
Mr.  Forbes,  **  a  compartment,  in  which  the  boiler  and  pipes  together 
contain  one  hundred  and  twelve  imperial  gallons  of  water,  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  degrees  in  the  boiler,  in  forty  minutes  from  the  lighting  of 
the  fire,  and  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  degrees  in  one  hour ;  and  that 
without  consuming  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  coal."  When 
water  is  heated  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  degrees,  it  was  considered 
by  the  hite  Mr.  Tredgold  and  others  to  give  out  its  caloric  more  freely 
than  when  at  a  higher  temperature. 

''  In  another  house  here,  the  boiler,  pipes,  and  reservoir  contain  one 
hundred  and  ninety  gallons.  The  boiler  has  been  filled  when  the  water 
was  at  forty-five  degrees,  the  fire  lighted,  and  in  the  space  of  one  hour 
the  temperature  of  this  quantity  of  water  has  been  raised  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees  in  the  boiler,  and  to  ninety-eight  degrees  in  the  reservoir, 
which  is  fifty-eight  feet  distant  from  the  boiler,  the  fuel  consumed  beiug 
only  half  a  bushel  of  coals.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  water  in  the 
boiler  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  degrees,  and  in 
three  hours  its  temperature  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  degrees. 
The  fuel  required  to  raise  it  to  the  last-mentioned  degree  was  simply  one 
bushel,  which  wonld  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  ordinary-sized  house  warm 
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enough  for  twenty-foor  hoan,  in  the  lererest  wesiher,  when  onee  set 
a-going.  The  theimometer  in  the  mervoir  indicated  twelve  degreei 
lower  temperature  than  that  in  the  boiler,  which  may  readily  be  accounted 
for,  by  being  fifty  feet  apart,  and  futher  from  the  immediate  action  of  the 
fire.  The  advantages  which  these  large  pipes  have  over  those  of  less 
dimensions,  is,  that  when  the  great  body  of  water  is  once  heated  in  them, 
they  will  retain  it  for  a  number  of  hours,  without  requiring  any  ad^titional 
fuel  supplied  to  the  boiler,  or  attendance ;  whereas,  the  shallow  pipes,  if 
not  constantly  attended  to,  and  the  fire  kept  playing  under  the  boiler, 
will  soon  become  cold.  It  most,  therefore,  become  obTious,  that  the 
small  or  shallow  pipes  require  a  far  greater  attendance,  and  infinitely 
more  fuel,  than  those  of^mcn^  capacious  dimensions." 
"  The  following  data  as  regards  the  size  of  boilers,  and  the  space  tiiat 
they  are  capable  of  heating,  may  be  useful : — ^*  The  boilers  at  Wobnm 
are  twenty  inches  deep,  and  about  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  two  feet 
long.  The  return  pipe  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  or 
conducting  pipe  measures  twelve  inches  over  and  four  inches  deep :  it 
contains  double  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  lower  pipe  does,  and  gives 
out  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat,  being  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  high 
state  of  temperature  in  an  ordinary-sized  house.  The  largest  compart- 
ment here,  allotted  to  the  boiler  and  these  said  pipes,  contains  about  five 
thousand  and  sixty  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty  svperficisl 
feet  of  glass,  which  is  more  than  we  generally  find  heated  by  a  single  fire 
or  flue  in  a  forcing-house.''  Of  course  this  is  calculating  for  a  house 
for  late  iordng,  but  the  following  may  be  considered  the  proportions  for 
one  adapted  for  early  forcing.  The  dimensions  of  boiler  and  pipes  above 
specified,  **  should  not  have  to  heat  a  greater  space  than  three  thousand 
or  three  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air." 

The  foregoing  observations  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
article  **  Heating,"  in  the  2nd  Volume  of  "  Thb  Flower  Garden," — 
**  The  Greenhouse,"  in  which  the  subject  of  heating  is  treated  on  at 
some  length. 

Forcing  Vines  in  more  humble  Edifices. — ^In  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  in  some  few  instances  in  this  country,  vines  are 
forced  in  very  humble  edifices.  The  Dutch,  Flemings,  and  Germans  use 
pits,  often  not  exceeding  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  These  are  some- 
times heated  by  dung  or  tan  being  placed  within  them,  which  give  out  a 
mild,  humid  heat,  serviceable  to  the  Vine  while  the  buds  are  breaking; 
and  this,  with  the  proper  husbanding  of  the  solar  heat  by  judidous 
ventilation,  is  often  found  sufiScient  to  produce  ripe  grapes  at  an  early 
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period.  Other  instances  occur  of  snch  pits  being  heated  by  a  smoke  floe, 
to  which  very  moderate  fires  are  applied.  But  what  is  most  novel  in 
these  pits  is,  the  vines  being  planted  outside,  the  wood  that  is  to  produce 
the  fruit  is  trained  under  the  glass  within,  while  the  young  wood  for 
succeeding  crops  is  allowed  to  grow  without,  where,  under  a  brighter  sun- 
shine than  we  enjoy,  the  wood  becomes  perfectly  ripened,  and  when  the 
crop  is  gathered,  the  old  wood,  or  that  which  produced  fruit  this  year,  is 
entirely  cut  out  and  replaced  with  the  young  wood  hitherto  growing 
without  the  pit.  Vines  are  also  ripened  on  the  Continent,  by  having 
glass  frames  placed  against  the  wall  on  which  they  grow,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  is  half  or  three  parts  swelled,  at  which  period  those  glasses 
are  not  in  use  which  have  been  employed  in  forcing  early  crops  of  melons^ 
salads,  &c.  The  solar  heat  collected  by  this  contrivance  ripens  the  fruit 
well,  and  fully  matures  the  wood  for  the  following  season.  We  have  it  in 
contemplation,  founded  upon  the  success  of  this  mode,  which  we  have 
often  vritnessed  on  the  Continent  with  admiration,  to  erect  a  portable 
structure  in  the  new  gardens  now  preparing  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  and  of  which  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion will  convey  a  sufficient  idea : — Supposing  a  south  wall,  built  hollow 
and  heated  vrith  hot  water  (as  all  our  walls  are  to  be),  be  planted  with 
the  early  ripening  sorts  of  grapes,  late  peaches,  and  some  of  the  best  late 
ripening  plums,  such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  &c.  The  trees  not  to  be 
excited  in  spring  (which  should  never  be  attempted  with  hot  walls),  but 
rather  retarded  in  their  blossoming  by  keeping  the  branches  as  fiar  from 
the  wall  as  possible  till  they  begin  to  blossom,  at  which  time  they  are  to  be 
laid  in  to  the  wall  and  the  blossom  protected  with  thin  canvass  awnings, 
particularly  during  night.  In  July,  at  which  period  the  roof-sashes  of 
the  early  forced  peach-houses  and  vineries  will  be  removed,  these  are 
intended  to  be  employed  to  cover  the  above  wall  in  the  foUovring  manner. 
A  permanent  stone  curb,  twelve  inches  high  or  more  (or  a  wooden  plank 
of  the  same  height  will  answer  as  well),  is  laid  along  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  and  at  two  feet  distance  from  it.  This  curb  is  fur- 
nished with  a  groove,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  and  three  inches  vride,  to 
receive  the  bottom  rail  of  the  sashes,  the  top  rail  to  run  in  a  correspond- 
ing groove  in  a  batten  of  wood  fixed  to  permanent  brackets  near  the  top 
of  the  wall,  the  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  grooves  to  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  sashes,  the  bottom  rail  of  each  sash  to  be  furnished 
vrith  two  brass  rollers,  to  facilitate  their  movement.  The  glasses,  it  will 
thus  appear,  will  stand  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  and  at  two  feet  from  it, 
and  ventilation  and  the  necessary  operations  of  pruning,  gathering,  &c., 
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can  be  ctnied  on  from  without,  tbe  Gghti  hang  mad«  to  pua  each  other 
in  the  gTDorei,  u  in  the  maaner  of  whu  ii  called  banack  windows.  The 
concentration  of  lolir  heat  in  Auguil,  September,  and  October,  with  the 
power  of  appljing  Are  heat  b;  meant  of  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  walla, 
wUch  majbe  aafely  nsed  as  toon  m  the  glaues  are  pat,  will  not  onl;  ripen 
oar  beat  aatamn  froita,  bnt  alto  mature  the  wood  and  bods  for  snceeed- 
ing  crop*.  Grapes  and  plami  ma;  be  prolonged  by  thii  mode,  we  thinb, 
till  Chiiitmaa,  or  indeed  until  the  glasaea  be  required  to  be  again  pnc  on 
tbe  eaity  fbrdng-hootea  ;  and  oar  finest  Flemish  pears,  late  peachea,  and 
Dectuinea,  which  do  not  often  lipen  well  in  Eaglsnd,  on  the  open  walls, 
and  nerer  in  Scotland,  will  be  brongbt  Ut  the  Mgheat  perfection-  Hot 
walls  we  have  long  ago  proved  to  he  of  little  or  no  vslne  in  spring,  bat 
their  efSeaej'  in  aninmn  no  one  can  doubt,  and  their  utility  will  be  greatlj 
increued  by  having  thii  covering  of  glass  before  them. 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  OPERATION 


USED  IN  THE  FRUIT-OARDEN. 

The  following  instruments  are  used  in  the  practice  of  orcharding,  many 
of  which  are  indispensable,  while  others  are  more  adapted  to  the  use  of 
amateurs'than  of  the  practical  cultiyator. 

Knives. — ^These  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  the  pruning-knife,  grafting- 
knife,  and  budding-knife. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pruning-knives, — ^the  common  pruning-knife 
with  a  sheath,  and  the  pruning-knife  with  a  folding  blade.  The  former 
consists  of  a  blade  of  steel  fixed  without  a  joint  in  the  handle,  and  is 
kept  in  a  sheath  of  leather  or  pasteboard ;  it  is  carried  in  a  side-pocket 
on  the  thigh  for  safety  and  convenience.  The  blade  is  much  straighter 
than  that  of  the  common  garden  gathering-knife ;  becausCr  as  all  knives 
cut  on  the  principle  of  a  saw,  a  hooked  knife  is  injurious  when  it  is  used 
to  cut  woody  shoots ;  therefore,  wherever  a  clean  cut  is  of  importance, 
the  straight-bladed  knife  should  be  used,  and  not  the  garden-knife  with  a 
hooked  blade.  The  latter  is  exactly  similar  to  the  former  in  form  of 
blade,  but  differs  from  it  by  folding  into  the  handle,  and  is  therefore 
more  portable. 

The  grafting-knife  differs  from  the  last  two  in  being  thinner  and  more 
narrow  in  the  blade. 

The  budding-knife  has  the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  rounded  off  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  back  or  blunt  edge  of  the  grafting  and  pruning- 
knives.  It  differs  also  from  them  in  having  a  thin  wedge-shaped  ivory 
handle  for  lifting  up  the  bark  in  the  operation  of  inserting  the  bud.  A 
variety  of  this  knife,  vnth  a  heart-shaped  end  to  the  handle,  is  approved 
of  as  being  better  adapted  for  opening  the  bark.  This  variety  is  called 
Godsall's  budding-knife. 

Chisels. — One  variety  of  chisel  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  fruit- 
tree  culture,  and  that  known  as  the  grafting-chisel  is  the  best.  This 
chisel  differs  from  the  carpenter's  chisel  in  being  a  narrow  wedge,  taper- 
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lag  eqwDy  on  boch  ndes.  It  is  used  to  split  stocks  whea  they  are  too 
stroag  fcr  the  pmniiig-kiiife.  It  is  also  used  for  amputatiitg  large 
hfaacbes  of  wall-trees  when  the  saw  csnnot  be  oonYenioidy  applied. 

SAwa. — ^The  saw  best  ad^ited  for  pnuung  fruit-trees  is  a  blade  of  steel 
three  times  as  thiek  as  an  ordinary  saw,  and  senated  or  toothed  in  what 
is  called  the  double  manner  on  one  side,  and  is  either  jointed  like  the 
folding  pnming-knife,  or  without  a  joint  like  the  common  knife.  Lai^ 
branches  only  should  be  taken  off  with  the  saw,  and  when  the  amputation 
is  effected  the  wounds  should  be  smoothed  otct  with  the  pmning-knife, 
and  oorercd  with  any  substance  that  will  ezchide  the  wet  and  air  untfl 
the  bariL  grows  over  it. 

Shsaks. — ^The  use  of  shears  as  a  pruning  implement  is  now  Tczy  pro- 
perly exploded  from  modem  practice,  in  this  country  at  least ;  but  there 
hare  been  several  usdbl  instruments  inyented  which  may  be  said  to  hold 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  shears  and  the  knife,  for  while  in 
I4>pearance  they  somewhat  resemble  the  former,  their  operation  is  par- 
formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  latter.    The  first  of  these  is  the 

Avemmeaior,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.    They  conast  of  a 
compound  blade  attached  to  a  handle  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  operating  by  means  of  a  lever  moved  by  a  cord  and  pulley.    It  is  a 
useful  pruning  instrument,  and  by  means  of  it  the  proner  can  shorten  or 
take  off  branches  of  a  considerable  size  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  by  using  steps  even  to  a  much  greater  height.    This  instru- 
ment is  exceedingly  vsloable  in  the  case  of  standard  trees,  which  are  not 
easily  pruned,  and  therefore  too  often  neglected,  owing  to  the  difiicnlty 
of  reaching  the  extremities  of  the  branches.    With  this  instrument  the 
pruner  can  walk  round  the  tree,  and  select  such  shoots  as  his  judgment 
suggests  should  be  either  shortened  or  cut  out  altogether.    It  may  also 
be  advantageously  used  in  thinning  out  the  young  shoots  of  standard 
trees,  which  not  only  rob  the  tree  and  fruit  of  a  great  share  of  nourish- 
ment, but  also  shade  the  fruit,  and  prevent  a  free  drcnlation  of  air  from 
passing  through  the  trees.    These  shoots  usually  die  themselves  from 
want  of  air,  and  give  the  trees  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  also  often 
lay  the  foundation  for  canker  and  other  diseases  not  readily  remedied. 

The  Prunmgshears,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  in  some 
degree  resemble  the  last,  but  differ  in  their  mode  of  cutting  friom  the 
common  shears  by  having  a  moveable  centre  for  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
blades,  by  which  means  they  make  a  draw  cut  instead  of  a  crushinff  at/, 
leaving  the  section  of  the  part  attached  to  the  tree  as  smooth  and  firm  as 
if  cut  with  a  knife.    They  are  convenient  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
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aVerrancatori  but  are  much  stronger,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
removing  branches  of  large  size.  The  strongest  sort  of  them  wiU  cut  off 
a  branch  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  Rtnffinffshears  is  an  instrument  seldom  employed.  They  are  used 
for  ringing  the  bark  of  fruit-trees,  with  a  idew  to  increase  their  early 
bearing.  A  two-bladed  knife,  with  both  blades  open  at  once,  is  a  much 
better  instrument. 

Bask-scakifiers,  ok  Scrapers. — Of  these  there  are  several  kinds* 
The  following  are  the  best,  and  therefore  most  generally  used.  Their 
use  is  to  remove  the  outer  epidermis,  or  hard  decaying  external  bark, 
from  fruit-trees  of  great  age ;  they  are  generally  hooked  edge-tools,  or 
blunt  knives,  and  vary  in  size  and  form  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees 
to  be  operated  upon :  in  general,  they  are  in  form  like  an  inverted  gouge, 
and  cut  or  scrape  by  drawing  the  instrument  inwards,  instead  of  the  gouge, 
which  cuts  by  pushing  outwards.  The  moss-scraper  is  used  for  standards 
when  they  become  infested  with  various  species  of  mosses,  and  resemble 
a  horse  curry-comb,  which,  indeed,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  it:  For 
the  smaller  branches  of  wall-trees  a  scraper,  in  form  of  a  small  reaping- 
hook,  is  used.  An  old,  half-worn,  hard  scrubbing-brush,  kept  wet  with 
lime-water,  urine,' or  any  alkali,  is  a  much  better  instrument  for  this 
purpose.  The  blunt  knife,  a  double-edged  lance-shaped  instrument,  is 
used  for  cutting  out  decayed  wood  from  hoUow  wounds  in  old  or 
neglected  trees.  A  carpenter*s  gouge  is  an  excellent  substitute. 
.  Hammers. — Of  these  there  are  various  varieties,  to  be  purchased  at  the 
seed-shops :  the  best  sort  is  the  forked-claw  hammer, having  the  head  deeply 
indented  vrith  transverse  grooves,  which  lessens  the  chances  of  its  slip- 
ping off  the  head  of  the  naiL  It  has  also  a  stud  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  protruding  from  the  head  in  a  direction  vrith  the  handle,  which 
serves  as  a  fulcrum  in  drawing  nails  out  of  the  wall,  and  guards  small 
branches  from  injury  by  the  pressure.  The  handle  should  be  short,  not 
more  than  nine  6r  ten  inches  in  length. 

Ladders  are  of  six  sorts,  the  orchard  ladder,  the  step  ladder,  the 
wall-tree  ladder,  the  three-styled,  the  forked,  and  the  double  ladder. 

The  Orchard  Ladder  is  a  commodious  and  mechanical  combination  of 
two  or  more  ladders,  according  to  the  height  desired  to  be  reached.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  mounted  on  low  wheels,  by  which  it  can  be  easily 
■moved  from  place  to  place,  and  which  forms  a  basis  for  several  ladders 
which  fit  into  each  other,  and  are  capable  of  being  hoisted  up  by  ma* 
chinery.  They  are  useful  for  gathering  the  fruit  or  pruning  lofty  standard 
trees. 
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The  Siep  Ladder,  Sach  Udders  have  a  fulcrum  or  back,  by  which. 
they  stand  ^nearly  perpendicular,  and  independent  of  any  other  object. 
This  fulcrum  it  removeable  at  pleasure,  being  kept  in  its  proper  position 
by  two  iron  bars,  which,  when  removed,  fall  back  on  the  ascending  part. 
The  steps  in  such  ladders  are  flat,  instead  of  round,  as  in  most  other 
ladders,  and  hence  are  less  fatiguing  to  the  feet  of  the  operator* 

The  WaU-tree  Ladder  differs  only  from  common  ladders  in  haying  two 
iron  studs,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  upper  end,  which  are  intended  to  support  the  top  part,  and  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  trees,  as  well  as  to  allow  the  operator  to  prune  or 
nail  at  the  top  of  the  wall  as  well  as  elsewhere.  These  studs  are  often 
of  wood,  but  as  that  material  takes  up  more  space,  it  is  more  liable 
to  bruise  the  branches  than  when  iron  studs  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
are  used.  The  ladders  have  sometimes  flat  steps,  at  other  times  round 
ones ;  the  former  are  the  best :  they  should  also  be  made  as  light  9s 
possible. 

The  Three^tykd  Ladder  differs  not  from  the  last,  only  is  without 
studs,  and  supported  in  the  desired  position  by  a  pole  which  is  fixed  to 
the  top,  and  acts  like  the  fulcrum  of  the  step  ladder.  It  is  useful  for 
gathering  the  fruit  and  pruning  moderately-sized  standard  trees. 

The  Forked  Ladder  is  a  primitive-looking  machine,  being  no  more  than 
a  naturally-formed  forked  portion  of  a  tree,  the  extremity  of  the  limbs 
forming  the  resting  part  on  the  ground,  and  the  united  piece  resting 
against  the  wall.  The  steps  are  formed  by  nailing  pieces  of  wood  across. 
This  sort  of  ladder  is  seldom  used,  and  we  think  should  be  expelled  from 
every  garden. 

The  Double  Ladd^  differs  from  the  step  ladder  only  in  having  two 
ordinary  ladders  fixed  together  at  the  top  upon  an  iron  axle,  the  one 
acting  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  other. 

Thermometers. — ^The  instruments  for  determining  temperature  in 
general  use  are  the  common  thermometer,  which  is  too  well  known  to 
requre  any  description,  and  Six's  registering  thermometer,  Bregazzi's 
hot-house  thermometer,  and  Bregazzi's  bark-bed  thermometer. 

Sia^s  Registering  Thermometer  is  a  valuable  instrument,  indicating  the 
extreme  points  to  which  the  thermometer  falls  or  rises  in  the  course  of 
any  given  time. 

Bregazzfs  Hot-hotue  Thermometer  has  a  double  back,  which,  when 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hot-house,  prevents  the  sun  heat  from 
acting  on  the  back  of  the  bulb,  a  current  of  air  passing  between  the  two 
backs. 
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Bregoizfs  Bark-bed  Thermometer  is  an  instrument  intended  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  in  bark  beds,  water,  mould,  &c.  Tlie  bolb  is  en- 
closed within  a  painted  glass  tube,  and  when  plunged  to  the  required 
depth  indicates  the  heat  on  the  visible  part  of  the  glass,  which  is  pro- 
tected with  a  thin  metaUic  case,  having  a  small  opening  near  its  top,  and. 
protected  by  a  small  door. 

Fruit  Gatherers. — ^These  are  of  many  sorts :  the  most  useful,  how- 
ever, are  Saul's  fruit  gatherer,  Lane's  fruit  gatherer,  the  peach  gatherer, 
the  pear  gatherer,  the  berry  gatherer,  and  orchardist's  hook.  These  are 
described  and  illustrated  by  cuts  in  the  Ency,  qf  Gard,f  from  which  the 
following  brief  description  of  them  is  chiefly  taken. 

Saul*8  Fruit  Gatherer  ^*  consists  of  a  pair  of  cutters  attached  to  a  long 
pole,  which  may  be  lengthened  by  screwed  joints  or  otherwise.  The 
operating  lever  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  pole ;  the  lever  of  the 
moveable  blade  has  a  spring  under  it,  to  keep  it  open,  and  the  communi- 
cating spring  passes  over  a  pulley ;  the  cutters  are  so  connected  to  the 
pole  by  a  joint  and  arch,  that  they  may  be  set  at  any  angle  required,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  £ruit  readily.  Half  the  top  of  the  basket 
[which  is  placed  under  the  gulley  and  cutting  part,  for  the  reception  of 
the  fruit]  may  be  covered,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  falling  out  when  a 
full  basket  is  brought  down.*' 

Lan^s  Fruit  Gatherer  "  consists  of  a  pole  with  a  pair  of  forceps  at  the 
end,  one  limb  being  fixed,  and  the  other  movealjle ;  a  wire  is  attached  to 
the  moving  Umb,  which  passes  along  a  groove  to  the  trigger.  The  pole 
being  held  by  the  left  hand,  the  back  of  the  right  raises  the  trigger  and 
opens  the  forceps,  which  being  applied  to  the  fruit,  the  trigger  is  pressed, 
by  which  the  fruit  is  secured.  The  forceps  are  formed  of  a  ring  of  metal, 
covered  with  soft  leather,  and  padded." 

The  Peach  Gatherer  "  consists  of  a  tin  funnel,  or  inverted  hollow  cone, 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  rod  or  handle,  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  funnel  is 
first  introduced  under  each  fruit,  and  then  gently  raised  or  moved  side- 
Tvays  ;  if  ripe,  the  fruit  will  fall  into  it.  It  is  used  for  gathering  the 
peach  tribe,  apricots,  and  plums. 

The  Berry  Gatherer  is  formed  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  pincers  com- 
bined, is  worked  by  the  hand  like  common  scissors,  and  is  sometimes 
used  for  gathering  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries. 

The  Grape  Gatherer  resembles  a  pair  of  scissors,  tweezers,  or  pincers 
combined,  Attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  and  wrought  by  a  cord, 
which,  when  drawn  tight,  presses  one  limb  of  the  pincers,  which  opens 
them,  and  when  the  cord  is  slackened,  they  shut  close  by  means  of  a 
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tpring,  and  sever  the  fruit-stalk  from  the  Tine,  while  it  holds  it  tight  tiU 
brought  down  to  be  reached  by  the  hand. 

7%e  Orekardkf»  Hook,  The  orchardist's  hook  consists  of  a  light  rod, 
with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end  of  it  and  a  piece  of  wood  made  to  slide 
along  it.  In  using  it,  the  fruit  gatherer  takes  hold  of  a  branch  with  the 
hbok,  and  having  drawn  it  sufficiently  near  him  to  be  able  to  gather  the 
frruiti  he  fastens  it  in  that  position  by  hooking  on  the  sliding  pieee  to 
another  branch.  This  slider  passes  finely  along  the  rod,  but  cannot  £sll 
off  on  account  of  a  pin  which  passes  through  the  rod  at  its  bottom  end. 

Of  all  these  frroit  gatherers  the  last,  although  the  simplest,  is  the 
oDly  one  of  real  utility ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  in  their  praise  by 
those  interested  in  the  disposal  of  them,  we  must  class  them  among  the 
number  of  horticultural  toys,  of  which  the  present  age  affords  a  pretty 
extensive  catalogue. 

Syringes  or  Water  Engines. — Of  syringes  there  are  several,  but 
those  most  adapted  for  fruit-tree  culture  are  Read's  and  M'Dougal's — ^the 
first  certainly  the  best  implement  of  the  kind.  Its  superiority  consists 
chiefly  in  its  having  a  ball  valve  which  can  never  get  out  of  repair,  and 
this  is  the  part  of  all  others  that  generally  gives  way  first.  This  syringe 
also  has  a  small  tube  by  which  the  air  escapes  in  the  operation  of  drawing 
in  water,  and  this  space  is  as  readily  replaced  with  air  through  the  same 
tube  in  pressing  the  water  out  again,  thus  greatly  lessening  the  labour  of 
working  it,  as  the  air  above  the  siphon  proves  an  obstacle  to  the  operation 
of  the  syringes  in  common  use. 

APDouffoTs  Syringe  differs  from  Read's  in  some  internal  arrangements, 
and  in  having  a  bent  tube  made  to  screw  on  the  end  of  the  syringe, 
which,  like  Read's,  is  straight  in  the  barrel.  This  bent  tube  is  intended 
for  washing  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  This  instrument  may 
be  either  used  as  an  inverted  syringe,  or  changed  into  a  common  or 
straight  syringe,  at  pleasure. 

The  Barrow  Water  Engine  is  a  very  useful  machine  for  watering  vrall 
and  standard  fruit-trees.  It  consists  of  a  cistern  capable  of  containing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  mounted  on  a  wheelbarrow,  which 
may  be  wheeled  to  any  part  of  the  garden.  In  this  cistern  a  small  force- 
pump  is  fixed,  which  will  throw  the  water  to  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.  Read's  newly-invented  barrow  engine  is  the  best,  and  the  least 
likely  to  get  deranged. 

Articles  of  Adaptation. — These  are  also  of  various  kinds ;  the  most 
useful  are  the  following  : — 

Oiled  Paper  Frames  consist  of  light  frames  of  wood,  about  four  feet 
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^de  and  eight  or  nine  fSeet  long.  Cross  bars  are  mortised  into  the  sides, 
and  intersected  ynth  padc-thread,  forming  nine  inches  square.  Common 
printing  paper  is  pasted  oyer  them,  and  "washed  ^th  boiled  linseed  oil. 
These  frames  are  useful  for  protecting  early  blossoms,  ripening  melons, 
ScCf  over  dung  beds. 

Net  Screens  are  formed  of  old  fishing-nets,  sometimes  fixed  to  the 
vralls  over  fruit-trees  to  protect  the  blossom,  and  afterwards  the  fruit. 
One  description  of  net  covering  is  described  in  the  Hort.  TVan*., 
vol.  iv.,  as  consisting  **  of  two  deal  poles,  on  which  a  netting  of  common 
'fishing-net,  previously  dipped  in  tanners'  bark,  to  prevent  its  mildewing 
-when  rolled  up  wet.  At  the  top  the  ends  of  the  poles  fit  into  double  iron 
loops,  projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  immediately  under  the 
•coping ;  and  at  the  bottom  they  are  fixed  by  a  hole  at  the  end  pf  each 
pole,  upon  a  forked  iron  coupling,  which  projects  about  fourteen  inches 
from  the  wall,  thereby  giving  the  screen  a  sufficient  inclination  to  clear 
the  branches.  When  it  is  wished  to  uncover  the  trees,  one  of  the  poles 
is  disengaged  and  rolled  back  to  the  side  of  the  other,  where  it  is 
fastened  as  before.  The  most  idolent  winds  have  no  injurious  effects 
upon  shades  of  this  kind ;  a  wall  is  very  expeditiously  covered  and  un- 
<;overed,  and  there  is  not  any  danger  of  damaging  the  blossoms  in  using 
them ;  they  occupy  very  little  space  when  rolled  up,  are  not  liable  to  be 
out  of  order,  and,  although  rather  expensive  at  first,  seem  to  be  very 
durable. 

Canvass,  oil-cloth,  gauze,  woollen  nets,  or  bunting  screen  may  be  used 
in  a  similar  manner.  Bast  mats  and  straw  coverings  have  been  used  for 
like  purposes,  but  they  are  both  expensive  and  troublesome  in  their 
management. 

Articles  of  Manufacture. — ^These  are  nails,  list,  nailing  bags,  of 
-all  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 

Wall- tree  Nails  should  be  small-headed  cast-iron  nails,  as  being  better 
to  drive  into  the  walls,  and  also  much  cheaper.  The  reason  for  using 
small-headed  nails  is,  that  there  is  much  less  chance  of  the  bark  being 
injured  by  them,  which  often  grows  into  nails  having  large  heads,  and 
causes  gum  and  canker  to  arise  from  such  wounds.  In  driving  the 
nails,  we  may  here  observe,  they  should  be  driven  in  a  slanting  direction, 
80  that  the  head  of  the  nail  may  stand  as  far  from  the  branch  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  this  eviL  Cast-iron  nails,  when  taken  out 
of  the  wall  at  the  winter  nailing,  are  very  commonly  cleaned  and  rendered 
almost  as  good  as  new  by  bmng  burnt  in  an  iron  pot,  boiled  in  a  strong 

E   E 
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soiation  of  corrotive  sublimate,  or  tbrovn  into  a  dear  fire  in  a  faot-bouse 
iumace  and  tifted  out  of  the  ashes. 

JUt/f.— TheM  are  used  for  going  round  the  bnnches  of  wall-treea,  to 
enable  them  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall.  The  best  are  the  selvages  of  broad- 
cloth, cut  into  lengths  and  breadths  to  suit  the  size  oi  the  branches  to  be 
fiutened  to  the  walL  Fragments  of  cloth  are  also  used  for  the  same  par- 
pose.  Insects  find  shelter  in  wooUeu  lists,  which  has  induced  some 
persons  to  steep  them,  previous  to  using,  in  a  mixture  of  soap-suds  and 
tobacco ;  while  others,  with  more  apparent  good  reasoBt  steep  them  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  while  some  reject  them  altogetbeTt  and 
use  narrow  slips  of  leather,  twine,  and  small  willow  twigs. 

The  Naiting-hag  is  an  indispensable  article  in  wall  firuit-tree  cultinpe.  It 
should  be  made  of  leather,  in  form  of  a  large  pocket,  for  holding  the  nails 
and  shreds,  and  two  small  pockets  over  it,-~one  for  holding  a  knife,  and 
the  other  a  sharpening-stone.  One  leather  belt  should  be  attached  to  it, 
with  a  buckle,  to  suspend  it  over  the  shoulder  of  the  operator,  and  another 
to  go  round  his  body. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  nailing  trees  to  the  walla,  which  in  all  cases 
is  very  injurious  to  them,  recourse  has  been  had  to  trellising  them  vntfa 
wire ;  and  also  by  fixed  permanent  studs,  with  an  eye  in  them,  to  which 
the  branches  are  fastened. 

In  regard  to  trellising  garden  walls,  the  idea  is  good,  although  by  no 
means  of  modem  invention.  It  has  been  long  practised  in  Holland,  and 
also  in  many  gardens  in  this  country.  The  advantages  are  many  :  such 
as  the  preservation  of  the  wall,  the  greater  facility  of  fastening  the 
branches  of  the  trees  to  it,  and  the  admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
round  the  branches  and  fruit.  This  latter  advantage  is  perhaps  the 
greatest,  as  it  must  improve  both  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  fruit, 
and  render  the  trees  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  those  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  which  all  wall^ees,  particularly  on  southern  exposures, 
are  liable  to  during  the  spring  months.  Rain,  as  well  as  water  supplied 
by  artificial  means,  will  be  more  beneficially  applied  to  them  than  if  they 
were  nailed  close  to  the  wall ;  and  insects  will  not  only  be  more  easily 
subdued,  but  will  find  mnch  less  protection,  and  infinitely  less  convenience 
for  depositing  their  eggs,  than  in  the  crevices  between  the  joints  of  the 
brickwork,  or  the  innumerable  holes  formed  by  the  annual  process  of 
nailing.  The  trees  will  be  retarded  in  producing  their  blossom  in  spring* 
and  thereby  escape  the  destructive  spring  frosts,  which  often,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours,  blight  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  for  a  whole  season. 
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All  wallst  we  vonld  say,  should  be  trellised,  were  it  fSor  no  other  reason 
than  their  preservation.  Such  as  are  built  of  flints,  mud,  reeds,  and  stone, 
should  be  so,  for  the  facility  of  fastening  the  branches  to  them. 

Strong  wire  only  ought  to  be  used  for  such  treUising,  and  may  either 
be  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper.  The  former  is  the  cheapest ;  and,  if  painted 
over  with  some  anti-corrosive  composition  while  [new,  before  it  begins 
to  rust,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  will  last  for  many  years.  Brass 
would  last  the  longest,  but  the  expense  places  it  beyond  general  adapta- 
tion. Copper  is  more  durable  tiian  iron,  and  may  be  considered  the  best 
of  the  three. 

The  distance  such  trellises  should  be  placed  from  the  wall  is  difficult  to 
specify.  For  vines  and  figs,  they  v^ill  require  to  be  from  seven  to  ten 
inches  distant  from  the  wall,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart 
from  each  other.  For  pears  and  cherries,  whose  leaves  are  smaller,  they 
may  be  from  six  to  nine  inches  from  the  wall,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  apart  from  each  other.  For  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  &c.,  whose 
leaves  are  still  smaller,  from  four  to  eight  inches  from  the  wall,  and  from 
six  to  nine  inches  apart  from  each  other.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  we 
mean  the  wires  to  run  longitudinally,  and  not  perpendicularly. 

On  Colouring  Gardbn  Walls,  with  a  View  to  forward  the 
Ripening  of  the  Fruit. — Several  writers,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  other  works  on  gardening,  have  recommended 
oolouring  the  walls  of  gardens  of  a  dark  colour,  generally  black.  The 
philosophy  of  this  doctrine  is  good  so  far,  as  it  has  been  known  since  the 
days  of  Newton  that  black  bodies  have  a  greater  afiinity  for  heat  than 
white ;  consequently  the  adyocates  of  this  theory  were  correct  in  stating 
that  a  black  wall  would  be  warmer  than  a  red  or  brick-coloured  one,  and 
still  more  so  than  one  built  of  white  free-stone,  with  copious  joints  of 
white  mortar. 

This  theory  has  been  reduced  to  practice  in  many  instances.  The  effects 
are  (so  far  as  relates  to  our  present  subject),  that  the  trees  planted  against 
such  coloured  walls,  produced  their  blossom  earlier  (in  some  cases  by  a 
day,  in  ot];iers  several)  than  such  as  were  planted  against  walls  not 
coloured.  The  consequence  follows: — ^A  sharp  morning's  frost  comes, 
and  cuts  off  the  bloom  of  such  trees,  and  vnth  it  the  hopes  of  their  owner, 
while  he  has  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  it  is  well  he  had  not 
coloured  all  his  walls,  for  on  such  as  are  uncoloured  he  finds,  in  the  end, 
that,  if  they  did  not  produce  the  blossom  so  soon  by  a  few  days,  by 
this  very  circumstance  they  have  escaped  the  frost,  and  he  haa  an  abun- 
dant crop. 
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On  the  (object  of  p»i'iting  wooden  wiUi,  ire  mty  be  ■Hawed  to  mduA 
OuX  it  ii  Dot  fnlljr  ucertiined  whether  luch  walls  will  list  loiter  b;  bem; 
coTcred  with  piint,  coal  tii,  or  uj  dmiUr  coating,  or  not  This  is  a  aob- 
jaet  which  inTolTci  too  much  identi&c  knowledge,  perhaps,  to  be  detailed 
in  a  work  meiely  practical ;  and  also  would  require  more  space  to  eladdUe 
than  we  haie  to  tpare  in  this  work.  We  will,  however,  remark,  that  if 
timber  be  properlj'  Masoned  and  dry  at  the  period  it  is  painted,  ne  think 
there  eas  be  nodouht  of  it*  adding  to  ita  dnrabilitj';  bai  if  it  be  not  so, 
if  it  be  recenttf  felled,  and  containing  a  great  portion  of  its  natural  ssp,  if 
it  be  allowed  to  become  charged  with  moisture,  from  lying  in  a  damp 
■itUBtioni  or  exposed  to  rain,  and  in  that  state  punted,  we  think  that 
painting  will  be  injurious.  As  the  paint  is  intended  to  resist,  or  keep  oni 
humidity — the  cause  of  decay — il  will  hwe  a  similar  effect  in  keeinng  in 
the  moutnre  wliich  the  timber  may  have  imbibed ;  and  which,  not 
having  the  means  of  etcqte,  will  rot  (he  timber  under  the  paint. 
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